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CHAPTER  I. 

REMINISCENCES. 

SOMEBODY  has  asked  me  to  write  the  story  of  my  life. 
I  will  not  at  present  say  who  the  Somebody  is,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  do  so  would  disclose  prematurely  a 
great  deal  of  what  the  "story"  is  intended  gradually  to 
unfold ;  but  in  order  to  please  "  Somebody,"  who  fancies  the 
narration  may  perchance  be  profitable  to  such  as  have  to 
pass  through  similar  experiences,  I  am  going  here  and  -now 
to  make  a  commencement 

Of  course,  I  ought  to  begin  with  my  childhood,  and  say 
where  my  earliest  days  were  spent  That,  however,  I  can- 
not very  well  do,  as  my  recollections  of  that  period  of  my 
life  are  vague  and  hazy  in  the  extreme.  I  can  remember  a 
large,  wide,  draughty,  flagged  kitchen,  where  we  ate,  drank, 
and  chiefly  lived ;  I  can  remember  perpetual  rations  of  oat- 
meal porridge  and  new  milk,  bread  and  treacle,  and  sub- 
stantial puddings,  perpetual  costume  of  check  pinafores,  and 
ditto  sun-bonnets.  I  can  remember,  too,  a  pale-faced,  dark- 
eyed  woman,  whom  I  called  "Auntie,"  and  some  other 
people,  who  came  and  went  without  making  any  very  deep 
impression  on  my  infant  mind  For  I  could  not  have  been 
more  than  six  years  old,  when  the  draughty  kitchen,  and 
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Auntie,  and  the  neglected  garden,  and  the  heath  beyond, 
and  the  mountains  beyond  that,  began  to  fade  upon  my 
mental  horizon,  giving  place  to  other  and  far  different 
surroundings. 

I  seem  to  have  indistinct  reminiscences  of  a  railway 
journey,  a  very  long  and  apparently  interminable  journey, 
connected  with  which  there  is  a  gentleman,  tall  and  stately, 
of  whom  I,  a  nervous  and  not  well-trained  child,  stand 
terribly  in  awe ;  also  a  diminutive  lady,  with  a  shaq)  voice 
and  a  profusion  of  ringlets  and  flounces,  who  frequently 
reproves  me,  and  appears  to  disapprove  of  my  behaviour 
generally.  I  think  her  name  is  Letitia,  and  I  think  she  is 
not  the  wife  of  the  dignified  gentleman,  with  whom,  and 
with  that  memorable  journey,  she  is  always  associated, 
though  she  somehow  belongs  to  him,  and  in  some  inscrut- 
able way  to  me,  but  haw^  I  cannot  even  remotely  guess. 
They  are  evidently  related,  these  two,  and  are  close 
friends,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  close  confederates 
or  allies,  and  the  gentleman  has  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  ringletted  lady's  judgment,  and  is  perpetually  referring 
to  her  on  certain  points  in  which  I  am  apparently  con* 
cerned. 

Then  the  journey  is  over,  for  a  while  at  least ;  I  am  in  a 
great  gloomy  house,  in  which  the  chairs  and  tables  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  wear  holland  pinafores,  and  I  do 
not  A  good-tempered  young  woman,  who  laughs  and  sings 
a  great  deal  when  she  and  I  are  alone  together,  attends  to 
me,  and  takes  me  out  walking  in  what  she  calls  "the 
streets,"  and  buys  me  cakes  and  sweets,  and  shows  me  the 
most  astonishing  things  in  the  shop-windows ;  and  once  I 
go  with  her  to  a  place  where  there  are  beautiful  birds  and 
dreadful  wild  beasts,  and  which  I  have  since  found  ever)' 
reason  to  believe  was  the  "  Zoo,"  in  Regent's  Park.  The 
birds,  with  their  showy  plumage,  please  me  exceedingly ;  the 
monkeys  disgust  me ;  the  howling,  roaring  beasts  frighten 
me  terribly,  for  I  have  a  notion  that  they  want  to  eat  me  uj) 
— especially  the  grizzly  bear,  who  climbs  up  his  pole,  and 
eyes  me  very  much  as  I  eye  the  currant  tartlets  and  lemon- 
cheesecakes  that  Tilda  brings  me  up  at  dinner-time  and 
supper-time.     'Tilda,  I  think  must  have  been  ver)'  kind  to 
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me,  for  I  remember  how  gently  she  combs  my  hair,  which 
is  very  thick  and  apt  to  tanglfe ;  how  she  kisses  me  when 
my  toilet  is  complete,  and  calls  me  a  "pretty  dear, 
and  sometimes  "a  poor  little  dear;"  how  she  puts  me 
to  bed,  and  then  sits  by  me  till  I  fall  asleep,  because  I 
am  afraid  of  the  dark  in  this  strange,  unknown  place,  so 
unlike  the  home  I  have  left  behind  me,  among  the  northern 
hills. 

One  day  'Tilda  and  I  go  in  a  carriage — a  common  cab,  I 
dare  say — to  a  certain  shop  in  Oxford  Street, — I  know  it  was 
Oxford  Street,  because  I  have  been  there  since  and  recog- 
nised the  place, — and  there  we  meet  the  lady  with  the 
ringlets,  whom  I  have  seen  several  times  on  the  stairs  in  the 
house  where  I  was  brought,  and  she  looks  severely  at  me. 
and  remarks  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  that  I  must  be 
"  made  decent "  immediately.  This  process  of  making  me 
decent  exa^)erates  me  sadly,  for  it  involves  what  seems  to 
me  an  endless  dressing  and  undressing,  till  I  am  so  wearied 
and  out  of  patience  that  I  begin  to  stamp  and  prance  like  a 
restless  pony — till  the  lady  shakes  her  ringlets  at  me  more 
disapprovingly  than  ever,  and  tells  me  that  naughty  little 
girls  never  go  to  heaven  ! — a  prospect  that  does  not  trouble 
me  at  all,  for  I  have  been  told  that  people  who  are  put  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  shut  up  there  are  gone  to  heaven  1 
and  if  that  is  the  way  to  heaven,  I  think  I  would  rather  not 
try  it  just  at  present 

I  suppose  I  was  having  a  regular  outfit,  for  I  remember 
all  sorts  of  garments  being  tried  upon  me,  even  to  shoes 
and  stockings,  till  at  last,  wearied  out,  and  feeling  rather 
sick  after  the  sumptuous  dinner  Tilda  had  given  me,  I 
began  to  cry  and  wail  for  "  Auntie ; "  upon  which  the  lady 
with  the  ringlets  severely  reprimanded  me,  telling  me  how 
v^  grateful  I  ought  to  be  for  all  the  favours  that  were 
showered  upon  me.  I  listened  quietly  enough,  and  did  my 
best  to  hush  my  sobs,  wondering  what  "  grateful "  meant, 
and  determined  to  ask  'Tilda  as  soon  as  we  were  safely 
together  in  the  large  dismal  house  that  was  continually 
called  "home"  The  lady  continued  to  scold,  but,  as  I 
understood  little  or  nothing  of  the  exordium,  it  made  but 
slight  impression  on  me.     I  recollect  only  one  part  of  it — 

I — 2 
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the  closing  sentence,  I  imagine — ^and  it  was  :  "  They  will 
teach  you  better  than  this  at  school,  you  good-for-nodiing, 
tiresome  little  thing !  Here ;  take  her  home,  Tilda,  and 
give  her  an  emetic ;  I  am  sure  she  has  been  over-eating 
herself.  Children  make  pigs  of  themselves  if  they  are  not 
watched  and  dieted." 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  dismissal  on  any  terms,  not 
knowing  in  the  least  what  "  an  emetic "  was  like.  I  went 
willingly  enough  with  Tilda,  who  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  when 
we  got  home,  and  laughed  heartily  when  I  asked  if  that  was 
the  'metic  I  was  to  have.  I  am  afraid  I  remember  nothing 
very  distinctly  after  that,  for  my  next  impressions  are  of 
another  place  and  of  other  people,  among  whom  laughing, 
cherry-cheeked  Tilda  does  not  figure. 

The  tall  gentleman  disappears  from  my  memory  on  the 
night  of  our  reaching  the  great  house  in  the  wide  street, 
which,  somehow,  I  learned  was  called  "  Portland  Place." 
The  lady  with  the  ringlets  accompanies  me  to  entirely  new 
scenes,  whither  I  and  sundry  boxes,  that  I  was  told  were 
mine,  arrive  one  summer  afternoon,  and  we  are  received  by 
sundry  personages  who  are  soon  to  become  so  familiar  that 
I  forget  all  that  went  before,  and  in  process  of  time  feel 
myself  so  completely  at  home  that  the  flagged  kitchen,  the 
mountains,  Auntie,  and  even  Tilda  and  the  wild  beasts, 
fade  into  a  sort  of  dream,  which  yet  I  know  is  not  a  dream, 
but  a  bewildering,  confused  reality. 

After  a  while  it  must  have  dawned  upon  my  mind  that  I 
was  at  a  boarding-school,  that  the  school  was  just  outside 
the  small  town  of  Knowle-upon-Thames,  and  that  Knowle- 
upon-Thames  was  about  twenty  miles  out  of  London.  I 
knew,  too,  that  Miss  Beaumont  was  the  lady  principal  of 
the  establishment,  that  she  was  over  forty  years  of  age,  and 
that  she  had  the  reputation  of  most  successfully  "  finishing" 
her  pupils,  many  of  whom  had  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  world  of  fashion  and  had  married  well!  Of 
course  I  had  little  or  no  idea  of  marrying  ill  or  well ;  but  by 
the  time  I  was  ten  years  old,  if  not  sooner,  I  had  learned 
that  marriage  was  something  that  came  after  schooldays 
were  over  and  lesson-books  done  with  for  ever ;  that  young 
ladies  who  married  "  well "  and  early  were  greatly  to  be 
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commended,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  spinster 
state  deserved,  if  not  actual  reproach,  the  sincerest  com- 
miseration. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  a  curious,  and  on  the  whole 
a  troublesome,  child,  for  I  was  always,  when  I  dared,  asking 
inconvenient  questions  and  making  remarks  that  not  un- 
frequently  were  the  occasion  of  disgrace  and  punishment  I 
was,  when  I  first  became  Miss  Beaumont's  pupil,  the 
youngest  inmate  of  "  Castlewood,"  the  name  of  the 
rambling,  old-fashioned  mansion,  in  which  we  resided,  and 
for  a  little  while  I  was  petted  alike  by  governesses  and  by 
girls,  till  it  was  affirmed  that  I  was  getting  spoilt,  and  must 
be  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  discipline. 

Castlewood  stood  in  a  large  walled  garden — one  of  the 
sunniest  and  pleasantest  I  ever  saw.  It  surrounded  the  house 
on  all  sides,  and  only  from  the  top  windows  could  we  see 
the  London  road,  and  the  meadows  and  pleasure-grounds 
beyond,  and,  further  still,  the  shining  river,  which  I  soon 
learned  to  love  with  an  almost  passionate  afifectioa  The 
upper  room,  in  which  I  and  several  other  girls  slept, 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames,  winding  away  for 
miles,  and  crowned  by  the  velvet  slopes  and  royal  towers 
of  Windsor.  Whenever  I  could  escape  from  the  surveillance 
of  my  governesses,  I  used  to  rush  upstairs  as  stealthily  as 
possible,  mount  a  chair  that  always  stood  in  the  deep 
dormer  window,  and  delight  myself  with  tracing  the  course  of 
the  broad  stream,  wondering  perplexedly  where  it  came  from 
and  whither  it  was  going,  and  feeling  somehow — I  have  not 
the  least  idea  how  the  thought  came  to  me — ^that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  myself,  and  that  life — all  life — ^and 
the  river  were  mysteriously  connected 

Miss  Beaumont  had  been  mistress  of  Castlewood  for 
a  good  many  years — I  cannot  tell  how  many — when 
the  ringletted  lady  brought  me  first  to  Knowle-on-Thames. 
She  had  once  been  a  pupil  herself,  then  she  became 
a  governess,  and  finally,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
then  principal,  the  head  of  the  establishment ;  she 
was  always  spoken  of  as  a  person  eminently  fitted  for  her 
position,  and  so  great  was  her  reputation  as  an  educator  of 
young  ladies  that  her  house  was  always  quite  full,  and 
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mothers  were  anxiously  waiting  to  place  their  daughters 
under  her  care  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  occur.  For  not 
only  was  the  teaching  good  and  thorough,  and  the  assistant 
governesses  efficient,  but  the  domestic  arrangements  were 
admirable ;  the  girls  were  "  mothered,"  and  made  as  com- 
fortable as  was  possible.  Miss  Beaumont,  being  notably  a 
woman  of.  sense,  had  early  discovered  of  how  much  impor- 
tance is  a  wise  and  matronly  supervision  where  a  large 
number  of  girls  are  brought  together,  and  accordingly  she 
had  made  arrangements  with  a  friend  of  hers,  whose  income 
was  very  limited,  to  reside  with  her,  and  take  part  in  the 
family  management  She  was  not  a  paid  governess,  nor  was 
she  exactly  a  partner  in  the  establishment ;  she  never  gave 
a  lesson  nor  took  a  class,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of 
appealing  to  her  on  any  mere  schoolroom  question ;  but  if 
any  girl  was  in  trouble,  or  out  of  health,  or  required  extra 
attention  of  any  kind,  she  knew  that  she  could  go  and  pour 
out  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  as  to  a  mother. 

This  understanding  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe 
was  one  secret  of  Miss  Beaumont's  great  success ;  parents 
knew  that  their  growing-up  girls  would  be  cared  for,  and 
not  merely  herded — I  cannot  call  it  anything  else — as  is  the 
case  in  so  many  fashionable  schools — or,  as  they  are  now 
usually  called,  "  colleges  " — where  the  cramming  system  is 
in  favour. 

Mrs.  Meredith  had  a  little  parlour  of  her  own,  and  thither 
did  I  many  a  time  resort,  to  tell  my  private  troubles,  or  ask 
aid  and.  coimsel  in  cases  of  difBculty.  Miss  Beaumont 
taught  us  admirably,  and  trained  us  to  be  gentlewomen,  and 
she  administered  justice  with  the  strictest  impartiality ;  but 
Mrs.  Meredith  "  mothered "  us,  and  gave  us  many  a  valu- 
able lesson  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  books  and 
exercises. 

I  think  J  must  have  been  a  pupil  at  Castlewood  for  three 
or  four  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  before  I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  "go  home"  like  the  other  girls  at 
the  regular  vacations.  The  reason  why  it  was  thus,  was,  I 
suppose,  the  presence  of  several  other  pupils  who  always 
remained  at  Castlewood,  and  so  made  my  own  case  less 
singular.    There  were  two  girls  whose  parents  lived  in  India, 
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the  daughters  of  a  certain  Colonel  Goldworthy,  and  they 
and  I,  and  Maggie  Crawley — an  orphan  niece  of  Mrs. 
Meredith's — contentedly  saw  the  others  depart,  as  term 
after  term  came  to  an  end,  and  enjoyed  our  holiday  and 
freedom  from  rules  without  envying  those  whose  friends  sent 
or  came  for  them  when  breaking-up  day  arrived 

If  I  remember  aright,  there  were  at  one  time  five  of  us, 
happily  spending  our  holidays  at  Castlewood,  or  going  to 
the  seaside  with  Mrs.  Meredith,  or  one  of  the  governesses 
— Miss  Beaumont  always  had  visits  to  pay  at  these  seasons ; 
but  time  brings  changes  in  every  state  of  life,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  the  apparently  monotonous  career  of  a  board- 
ing-school, which  is  continually  altering,  though  outwardly 
the  same.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  cold 
December  day,  when  we  were  all  busy  with  our  examina- 
tions, and  there  was  a  general  talk  of  packing-up,  it  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  be  left  at  school  without 
any  companion.  Colonel  Goldworthy  had  come  home  on 
sick-leave,  and  he  had  taken  a  house  at  Kew,  where  of 
course  his  daughters  were  to  spend  their  Christmas  vaca- 
tioa  Maggie  Crawley  had  been  adopted  by  a  rich  relation, 
and  was  leaving  Castlewood  for  good  and  all.  I  only  had 
no  home  to  go  to,  no  friends  to  fetch  me  on  breaking-up 
day,  no  one  to  whom  I  could  report  progress  during  the 
long  term,  through  which  I  knew  I  had  worked  conscien- 
tiously and  perseveringly. 

I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday — about  half-a- 
dozen  of  us — girls  of  my  own  junior  class — were  sitting 
round  a  comfortable  fire  in  one  of  the  small  schoolrooms, 
chattering  volubly  over  past  experiences  and  present  antici- 
pations, when  one  of  my  companions  said  to  me,  "  Penelope, 
where  is  your  home  ?  " 

I  was  startled,  and  for  a  moment  did  not  reply.  At  last  I 
said,  with  a  certain  uneasiness,  of  which,  however,  I  was 
only  dimly  conscious,  "  I  really  don't  know,  Carrie ;  per- 
haps I  have  no  home  but  this." 

"  That's  nonsense ! "  put  in  Milly  Wraybum,  a  small  per- 
sonage, rather  older  than  myself,  and  famous  among  her 
compeers  for  the  free  expression  of  her  opinions  and  ideas, 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  settle  any  disputed  ques- 
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tion  amongst  us  ;  "  this  is  school,  and  school  and  home  are 
two  things,  you  know.     Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  I  answered,  slowly  ;  "  I  almost  think  I 
came  from  London,  a  long — ever  so  long — time  ago !  But 
there  was  somewhere  else,  too — a  country  place — oh  !  much 
more  country  than  Knowle — ^all  fields  and  trees,  and  high 
hills  and  rocks,  and  water ;  but  not  a  river,  and  not  the  sea. 
I  was  there  once,  I  am  sure.  I  must  have  lived  there,  I 
think.     I  can  just  recollect  a  kitchen " 

Milly  burst  out  laughing.  "  A  kitchen  !  Well,  you  did 
not  live  in  that^  I  suppose  ? — only  servants  and  poor  people 
live  in  kitchens.  Come  now,  Penny,  tell  us  all  about  it 
What  was  the  kitchen  like  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  I  said,  somewhat  shortly,  for  Milly's 
laughter  provoked  me.  I  thought  she  had  no  business  to 
question  me  so  rudely. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  remember  something,"  she  insisted. 
"  Were  you  bom  in  this  country  place,  where  there  were 
rocks  and  hills,  and a  kitchen  f  " 

"  Yes — no  ! "  I  replied  "  I  do  not  know,  Milly  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours.  What  does  it  matter 
where  I  was  bom  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  replied  Milly,  with  her 
most  supercilious  air,  and  in  a  tone  that  always  annoyed  me 
— ^there  was  such  a  tinge  of  mockery  and  contempt  in  it ; — 
"  only,  it  is  very  funny  that  you  should  have  no  home,  and 
no  papa  and  mamma,  and  remember  nothing  of  the  house 
in  which  you  were  probably  bom,  dut  the  kitchen  !  Now,  I 
know  where  I  was  bom  very  well,  but  we  left  Melton  Court 
when  I  was  quite  a  child,  and  so  I  do  not  recollect  very 
much  about  it ;  and  what  I  do  recollect,  is  not  the  kitchen  ! 
though  I  dare  say  there  were  two  or  three  of  them — there 
generally  are  in  gentlemen's  houses  ;  but  the  nurser>'  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  mamma's  room,  and  the  grand  stair- 
case where  Lily  and  I  used  to  play  when  we  could  get  the 
chance.  There  was  a  large  window,  I  remember,  all  beauti- 
ful colours — like  a  cathedral  window — and  a  room  that  I 
think  must  have  been  the  dining-room,  for  I  used  to  have 
fruit  there  sometimes,  and  I  remember  sitting  on  papa's 
knee>  dressed  in  a  white  frock  and  a  blue  sash,  and  looking 
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up  to  the  chandelier,  and  thinking  what  a  blaze  of  light  it 
made !  Perhaps  your  papa  and  mamma  were  poor  people, 
and  kept  no  servants,  and  so  lived  in  the  kitchen,  Penny ! " 

"  I  am  sure  they  were  not  poor  people,"  I  replied,  deeply 
incensed ;  "  and  you  are  very  rude,  Milly  Wraybum,  and  I 
wish  you  would  call  me  by  my  right  name — I  was  christened 
Penelope." 

**  What  an  odd  name  ! "  said  Carrie  Lee.  "  What  made 
them  call  you  Penelope,  I  wonder  ?  Why,  I  never  saw  it 
in  a  book,  except  in  that  old  grammar  that  Miss  Beaumont 
is  so  fond  of — *  a  verb  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  be,  to  do, 
or  to  suffer,  as — I  love  Penelope ;  Penelope  is  loved  by  me.' 
That  is  not  quite  it,  perhaps,  but  pretty  nearly.  I  would 
not  be  named  after  a  verb  for  anything  !  " 

"  Penelope  is  a  noun,"  I  answered,  still  displeased,  "  and 
not  a  verb.  And  there  was  once  a  Penelope  who  was  very 
famous.  I  suppose  you  forget — she  was  the  wife  of  Ulysses, 
who  went  away  and  stayed  for  twenty  years,  and  all  the  while 
she  worked  at  a  piece  of  embroidery ;  and  as  she  did  not 
want  to  finish  it,  she  undid  every  night  all  she  had  done 
during  the  day." 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  laughter.  I  don't  know 
how  I  came  to  have  learned  thus  much  of  my  classical 
namesake,  but  certainly  none  of  my  companions  had  heard 
the  story,  and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  nonsense  of  my 
own  invention. 

"  What  a  simpleton  she  must  have  been ! "  shrieked 
Carrie ;  while  Milly,  with  a  superior  air,  remarked  that  I 
ought  not  to  tell  fibs,  even  in  fun,  and  that  Miss  Beaumont 
would  be  very  angry  if  she  knew  I  was  so  fond  of  romanc- 
ing. 

**  You  had  better  tell  Miss  Beaumont,"  I  replied,  sullenly, 
"  and  she  will  know  whether  I  am  romancing  or  not  As 
for  my  name,  I  did  not  christen  myself,  and  I  would  rather 
be  Penelope  than  Millicent,  or  Caroline,  or  any  other  com- 
mon name,  that  you  may  meet  with  any  day  I " 

Just  then,  an  elder  girl,  who  had  entered  the  room  un- 
noticed by  us  in  our  heat  of  argument,  came  forward  She 
had  been  standing  behind  us,  without  the  fire-lighted  circle, 
and  had  heard  our  conversation. 
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"  Carrie  and  Milly,  you  are  very  rude,"  she  said,  with  the 
authority  that  belonged  to  her  as  an  upper-class  girl ;  "  and 
you  are  showing  your  own  ignorance,  as  rude  people 
generally  do.  Penelope  Dale  is  not  telling  fibs  or  romanc- 
ing; there  was  such  a  person  as  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Ulysses,  and  for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  did,  night  after 
night,  undo  the  work  she  had  done  by  day.  Next  time 
you  laugh  at  people,  and  accuse  them  of  fibbing,  be  quite 
sure  that  you  are  not  the  one  deserving  reproof  and 
ridicule." 

Milly  scowled  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently, 
muttering  something,  which  I  did  not  catch,  but  which  our 
senior,  Mary  Wilson,  did,  for  she  replied,  "  Milly,  if  you  are 
impertinent,  I  shall  report  you  to  Miss  Dawson,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  almost  going-home-day.  And  I  must 
remind  both  of  you,  that  it  is  very  unkind  to  laugh  at 
another's  misfortune.  If  Penny  Dale  has  no  home  to  return 
to,  as  the  rest  of  us  have,  we  ought  to  be  very  sorry  for  her ; 
it  has  pleased  God  to  make  her  an  orphan — you  and  I 
might  have  been  in  the  same  position,  Milly  and  Carrie." 

"  Mary  Wilson  is  quite  right,"  exclaimed  Laura  Digby,  a 
girl  of  my  own  set,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent  "I 
knew  it  was  wrong  of  Milly  to  gibe  and  sneer  at  Penny  for 
what  she  could  not  help.  And  as  for  her  remembering  a 
kitchen !  why,  I  dare  say,  as  her  parents  were  dead,  she 
went  to  live  with  her  nurse  in  the  country.  My  own  cousin, 
Madeline — a  great  heiress,  you  know,  Mary — lived  with  her 
nurse,  who  married  the  head-gardener,  from  the  time  Aunt 
Eleanor  died  till  she  was  quite  seven  years  old." 

This  was  a  new  light  to  me  Perhaps  it  was,  as  Laura 
suggested,  I  had  been  boarded  out  with  my  nurse  after  my 
mother's  death.  I  wished  I  knew  it  for  certain ;  I  wanted 
suddenly  and  vehemently  to  know  all  about  myself.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  been  perfectly  content  with  myself  and  with 
my  relations  to  the  people  with  whom  I  lived.  Now  I  was 
seized  with  a  something  that  I  knew  was  not  curiosity ;  a 
strong  and  almost  overwhelming  desire  to  know  precisely 
who  I  was,  whence  I  sprang,  and  to  whom,  as  I  grew  to 
womanhood,  I  should  belong.  All  the  other  girls,  as  far  as 
I  knew,  had  parents  and  homes,  or  else  guardians.     Every 
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girl  in  the  house  seemed  to  know  exactly  who  she  was,  and 
what  she  was  going  to  do  when  she  grew  older,  and  who 
were  her  relations.  I  only  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to 
boast  of ;  I  did  not  know  of  a  single  human  being  in  whose 
veins  ran  the  blood  that  coursed  in  mine.  I  had  no  recol- 
lection of  parents,  nor  of  any  home,  save  that  which  might 
probably  have  been  my  nurse's.  I  did  not  know  who  paid 
my  school-bills ;  and  last  of  all,  I  wondered,  almost  fiercely, 
what  right  had  that  little  lady  with  the  ringlets  and  the 
flounces,  to  bring  me  to  Castlewood,  and  place  me  where  I 
was,  and  where  I  must  remain  for  no  one  knew  how  long, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  my  own  will,  or  to  any 
authority,  such  as  obviously  controlled  my  fellow-pupil& 

The  tea-bell  rang,  and  our  little  conclave  broke  up.  In 
the  bustle  of  the  next  two  or  three  days,  which  included 
packing-up,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  a  concert,  and  the 
r^;u]ar  school-ball  which  was  given  annually  by  Miss 
Beaumont,  I  had  little  leisure  to  ponder  the  mysteries 
which  had  so  suddenly  presented  themselves  for  my  solu- 
tion, and  it  was  not  till  the  last  carriage  drove  off,  on 
breaking-up  day,  that  I  once  again  began  to  co^tate  re- 
specting the  subject  of  my  homeless  and  friendless  condi- 
tion, and  resolved  that  I  would,  "  by  hook  or  by  crook," 
find  out  something  about  myself. 

The  last  departure  from  Castlewood  was  Miss  Beaumont 
herself  She  was  going  to  spend  her  Christmas  with  an  old 
and  much-beloved  pupil,  now  married  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Harewood,  of  Harewood  Park.  There  remained  only  Mrs. 
Meredith,  Mademoiselle,  and  myself,  besides  the  servants, 
most  of  whom  were  intending  to  take  it  in  turn  to  pay 
holiday  visits  among  their  own  relations.  Mademoiselle, 
poor  thing,  was  very  dismal  It  was  "« /m/f,"  she  averred, 
when  all  the  pupils  were  gone  to  enjoy  themselves,  to  stay 
at  Castlewood-^dull,  empty  Castlewood — ^without  the  pro- 
spect of  a  single  dance,  or  any  party  at  which  she  could 
wear  the  beautiful  new  costume  it  had  taken  her  so  much 
time  to  compose,  and  so  much  money  to  carry  into  effect 

Poor  girl !  I  have  often  thought  how  sad  it  is  for  these 
foreigners  in  our  midst  when  the  festal  days  come  round, 
and  there  is  no  festivity,  no  extra  warmth  and  light  and 
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merriment  for  them.  Mademoiselle  was  fortunate,  after  all, 
in  having  secured  to  her  the  safe  and  comfortable  shelter  of 
Castlewood,  for  there  are  many  French  and  German 
governesses  who  are  not  permitted  to  remain  through  the 
holidays  under  the  only  roof  which  constitutes  their  home. 
They  are  not  rich  enough  to  afford  the  journey  to  and  from 
their  own  country,  much  as  they  may  long  for  it  No  one 
invites  the  stranger  to  make  one  of  the  many  happy  home- 
circles  that  gather  round  the  blessed  English  hearths. 
Purses  are  filled  but  poorly,  and  in  many  cases  are  not 
replenished  till  the  coming  vacation  ends.  There  remains 
nothing  for  the  exile  and  dependant  but  to  retreat  to 
lodgings,  spending  part  of  the  hard-earned  gains  in  living 
decently,  and  most  certainly  in  solitude,  till  it  is  time  to  go 
back  again  to  labour  and  to  routine. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  affairs.  I  followed  with  my 
gaze  the  carriage  which  bore  away  Miss  Beaumont  to  the 
station  till  it  disappeared  at  the  turning  of  the  road ;  I  saw 
the  sun  go  down  in  scarlet  and  amber  across  the  distant 
moor ;  I  watched  the  golden  lights  pale  on  the  surface  of 
the  swiftly  flowing  river,  and  the  faint  stars  peep  out  in  the 
quiet  evening  sky,  and  then  I  remembered  that  I  was  very 
cold,  and  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  one  of  the  school- 
rooms downstairs. 

I  was  rather  disappointed,  though,  to  find,  instead  of  the 
cheerful  blaze  I  anticipated,  only  a  few  decaying  embers  and 
a  cheerless,  ash-strewn  hearth,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  I  ought  not  to  summon  the  housemaid  to  replenish 
the  dying  fire  ere  it  was  too  late,  when  that  functionar}% 
lamp  in  hand,  appeared,  and  informed  me  that  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  waiting  tea  for  me  in  her  own  parlour,  and 
would  I  make  haste,  as  the  kettle  had  been  taken  in  some 
time  ?  Nothing  loth,  I  obeyed,  and  found  a  cheery-lighted 
room,  a  well-spread  tea-table,  and  the  kettle  singing  merrily 
on  the  trivet  Mrs.  Meredith  laid  her  netting  aside  as  I 
entered  **  Oh,  here  you  are.  Penny,"  she  said,  pleasantly — 
I  did  not  mind  being  called  Penny  by  her — "here  you  are; 
I  was  afraid  Betsy  had  forgotten  my  message.  I  told  her 
not  to  ring  the  great  bell  during  the  holidays  ;  we  are  going 
to  play  at  being  'at  home'  like  those  who  have  left  us, 
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and  I  mean  to  put  aside  as  far  as  I  can  all  that  reminds  us 
of  school-term.  We  are  going  to  live  altogether  in  this 
parlour ;  it  is  so  much  snugger  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
it  m\\  save  the  maids  to  shut  up  the  dining-room,  which  is 
quite  too  large  for  only  three  people." 

"  Where  is  Mademoiselle  ?  "  I  asked,  seeing  only  two  tea- 
cups on  the  tray. 

"  She  is  gone  into  the  town  to  make  some  purchases,  and 
means  to  take  tea  with  her  friend.  Miss  Le  Grice,  the 
milliner.  So  you  and  I  and  pussy  will  be  quite  comfortable 
together.     First  of  all,  give  Catty  a  saucer  of  milk." 

This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  then  followed  quite  a 
feast  of  good  things — muffins,  bread  and  jam,  and  cake, 
and  tea  that  was  decidely  not  ordinary  schoolroom  tea.  I 
looked  round  the  parlour ;  it  was  very  comfortable.  Such 
a  bright  fire  and  such  a  clean-swept  hearth ;  the  crimson 
curtains  closely  drawn,  little  sprays  of  berried  holly  taste- 
fully disposed  on  the  mantel-piece  and  about  the  gaselier, 
the  table  bountifully  spread,  and  our  pet  Catty  carefully 
washing  her  snow-white  paws  on  the  soft,  warm  hearthrug. 

Yes  ;  it  was  very  comfortable.  It  was  more ;  it  was  what 
kind  Mrs.  Meredith  meant  it  to  be — obviously  homelike.  I 
ought  to  have  been  grateful  and  satisfied,  for  I  might  have 
fallen  on  far  worse  quarters,  and  been  forced  to  bewail  my 
own  dreary  loneliness.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  "  home ; " 
it  was  school,  it  was  Castlewood,  and  I  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  pupils  left  there.  I  had  got  a  sort  of  craze  on  the 
subject  of  home,  I  fancy,  and  I  felt  almost,  if  not  quite, 
envious  of  the  five-and-thirty  girls  who  had  that  day  gone 
so  joyfully  to  their  own  kith  and  kin.  When  tea  was  over 
I  grew  rather  taciturn,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  efforts  to 
keep  up  a  cheerful  conversation,  and  suddenly  it  occurred 
to  me  that  my  present  companion  might  very  possibly  be 
able  to  tell  me  something  on  the  subject  that  so  much 
engrossed  my  thoughts,  and  what  better  opportunity  could 
I  expect  than  this  one — Mademoiselle  away,  Mrs.  Meredith 
evidently  ready  to  converse,  and  the  long,  quiet  evening 
before  us ! 

"  What  is  it,  Penny  ?  "  she  asked,  at  length,  looking  up 
from  her  netting ;  "  I  am  sure  you  have  something  to  say  to 
me" 
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"  Yes,  I  have,"  I  answered,  quite  bluntly ;  "  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  for  days.     Mrs.  Meredith,  who  am  I  ? '' 

"You  are  Penelope  Dale,  my  dear.  That  is  all  I  can 
tell  yoa" 

"  Yes ;  but  why  am  I  here  ?  What  do  I  not  go  to  my 
own  people  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas  like  the  other 
girls  ?    Am  I  an  orphan  ?  " 

"Certainly.  At  least,  that  is  what  Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn 
told  us,  when  she  brought  you  here  several  years  ago." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn  ?" 

"  She  is  the  cousin  of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Armadale." 

"  My  guardian !  I  had  no  idea  I  had  one !  And  I 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Armadale.  Do  5'ou  know  him,  Mrs. 
Meredith  ?  " 

"No,  Penny,  I  do  not  I  have  my  information  from 
Miss  Beaumont  Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn  is  an  old  friend  of 
hers,  and  was  here  at  school,  in  Miss  Beaumont's  pupiU 
days.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  she  is  your  guardian,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Armadale.  You  have  a  little  property  of 
your  own,  I  believe,  inherited  from  your  mother ;  not  much, 
but  quite  sufficient  for  all  your  expenses  here.  When  you 
are  older,  you  will  understand  all  about  it,  I  dare  say." 

"  But  why  am  I  left  here  all  this  time  ?  No  one  ever 
writes  to  me.  I  never  go  anywhere.  Are  these  guardians 
at  all  related  to  me  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  Penny  dear,  for  I  have  told  you 
all  that  I  really  know.  Castlewood  will  be  your  home,  I 
think,  till  your  education  is  finished  ;  can  you  not  be  happy 
with  us  till  then  ?    Are  we  not  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  everybody  is  kind,  though  the  girls  do 
plague  sometimes.  And  you  are — about  as  kind  as  kind 
can  be,  dear  Mrs.  Meredith.  Still,  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to 
be  like  other  children,  and  to  know  my  own  p>eople,  and  see 
them  sometimes,  as  even  Lucy  and  Alice  Cooper  do  ;  for 
they  have  an  uncle,  and  aunt,  and  cousins,  though  their 
papa  and  mamma  live  in  New  Zealand  And  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  write,  too.  Alice  read  a  piece  of  her  last  letter  ; 
so  nice  it  was !  I  wish  I  could  have  a  letter  from  my 
mother." 

"  My  dear,  your  mother  is  gone  to  a  better  country  than 
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New  Zealand  No  message  can  ever  come  from  her  to  you 
in  this  world ;  but  who  shall  say  that  she  does  not  know  all 
about  you,  and  is  not  watching  over  the  little  daughter  whom 
she  hopes  God  will  one  day  restore  to  her  when  this  life  is 
done  ?  And  if  earthly  father  and  mother  you  have  none, 
remember  you  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  who  will  never 
leave  you  nor  forsake  you,  and  who  will  care  for  you,  and 
watch  over  you  all  your  days,  for  He  is  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless.  Remember,  my  dear,  there  is  One  who  loves  you 
with  an  unchangeable  love.  Will  you  not  in  return  love  Him 
with  all  your  heart  ?  Will  you  not  try  to  serve  Him,  and 
trust  Him  ?  Will  you  not  give  yourself  to  Him  now^  while 
yet  a  child,  so  that  you  may  be  His  child,  for  ever  and  for 
ever  ?  " 

She  spoke  so  kindly  and  tenderly,  I  felt  deeply  touched  ; 
but  still  I  wanted   to  know  more  of  my  earthly  relations. 
Mrs.  Meredith,  however,  had  no  more  to  tell ;  either  she 
knew  no  more,  or  else  prudence  sealed  her  lips.     Child  as  I 
was,  I  suspected  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  but  naturally  I  had 
not  sufficient  discrimination  to  form  anything  like  a  just 
opinion.     I  asked  only  one  more  question  : — "  Where  are 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Letitia — Somebody — now  f  " 
ZZ  And  the  answer  was  : — "  Where  they  are  at  this  precise 
moment  I  have  not  the  least  idea.     They  went  abroad,  I 
believe^  for  Mrs.  Armadale's  health.     She  is  very  delicate,  I 
have  heard,  and  is  not  allowed  to  spend  her  winters  in  Eng' 
land     They  will  come  home  some  day,  I  dare  say,  and  want 
to  see  you.     Now,  do  not  think  anything  more  about  your- 
self, if  you  can  help  it,  Penny ;  try  to  be  a  really  good  girl  ; 
learn  all  you  can,  and  so  prepare  for  whatever  life  your 
Heavenly  Father  may  call  you  to." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A   MEMORABLE   DAY. 

IT  was  at  least  four  years  and  a-half  after  this  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  I  had  gone  my  usual  way,  with 
scarcely  any  variation  from  the  monotony  of  school  routine. 
My  holidays  were  still  spent  at  Castiewood  or  at  the  seaside, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  I  accompanied  Mrs. 
Meredith — whom,  by  the  way,  I  and  several  of  the  oldest 
inmates  of  the  house  had  got  into  the  way  of  calling  **  Mother 
Meredith  " — to  Hastings,  to  Bournemouth,  and  to  Brighton  ; 
and  on  one  memorable  occasion  we  both  went  with  Miss 
Beaumont  on  a  tour  in  Cornwall,  and  actually  spent  a  fort- 
night among  the  Scilly  Islands. 

Once,  I  recollect,  one  of  my  especial  school  friends  wished 
me  to  spend  my  Christmas  vacation  with  her  at  Guildford, 
and  her  mother,  at  her  request,  wrote  me  a  kindly  letter  of 
cordial  invitation,  which  was,  of  course,  referred  to  Miss 
Beaumont  I  was  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  real 
visit,  in  a  real  country  house,  where  a  large  party  was  to  be 
assembled,  in  whose  honour  were  to  be  celebrated  all  sorts 
of  seasonable  festivities.  But  very  quickly  the  cup  of  glad- 
ness was  dashed  from  my  lips.  Miss  Beaumont  had  no 
sooner  read  the  letter  than  she  informed  me  that  consent 
could  not  be  givea  .  It  had  been  desired  by  my  guardians 
that  I  should  not  form  any  friendships  or  pay  any  visits 
during  the  period  of  my  school  residence.  Miss  Beaumont 
was  very  sorry ;  she  would  most  willingly  have  acceded  had 
matters  been  left  to  her  own  disposal  She  thought  a  little 
variety  would  be  good  for  me  in  every  way,  but  having  given 
her  word,  she  could  not  think  of  departing  from  it  Perhaps 
at  some  future  time  my  guardians  might  reconsider  their 
decision,  and  further  liberty  be  permitted  At  present, 
notwithstanding  her  regret,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
refuse. 
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As  I  grew  older,  my  position  in  the  house  became  naturally 
more  important ;  from  being  an  unclassed  junior  of  juniors, 
I  was  advanced  to  one  of  the  higher  forms,  and  I  was  sup 
posed  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  confidence  of  my  governesses, 
knowing  better  than  any  one  else  the  rules  and  usages  of  the 
establishment 

Although  I  was  only  fourteen,  I  took  rank  with  the  elder 
girls,  some  of  whom  were  as  much  as  four  years  my  senior. 
Of  those  whom  I  had  found  at  Castlewood  on  my  arrival 
not  one  remained ;  the  exodus  had  gone  steadily  on,  till  an 
entirely  new  generation  filled  the  schoolrooms,  and  I  stood 
alone  in  my  reminiscences  of  former  years.  The  assistant- 
governesses,  too,  were  changed,  all  but  one — the  head 
English  teacher,  who  was  almost  as  great  an  authority  as 
Miss  Beaumont  herself ;  mademoiselles  and  frduleins  came 
and  went;  even  the  masters  were  not  all  the  same 
as  those  who  formerly  visited  Castlewood;  but  Miss 
Flaxman,  not  particularly  clever,  yet  grave,  conscientious, 
and  painstaking,  was  still  an  institution,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely — for  it  was  not  often  she  unbent — she  and 
I  would  indulge  in  a  little  dignified  gossip  on  past  days,  and 
talk  over  the  events  of  bygone  terms  that  no  one  else 
remembered. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  summer,  and,  for  some  reason 
which  I  quite  forget,  we  had  been  blessed  with  an  unex- 
pected hsdf-holiday.  After  our  early  dinner  we  were  told 
that  we  might  do  as  we  liked,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  the  garden,  or  in  the  house,  as  suited  our  own  inclina- 
tions. The  weather  was  so  dry  and  warm  that  nearly  all 
elected  to  pass  the  afternoon  out  of  doors ;  and  I  should 
have  been  only  too  happy  to  go  with  the  stream  had  not 
certain  personal  considerations  deterred  me. 

I  believe  I  was  a  good  worker  in  my  class — a  really 
earnest,  persevering  student ;  but  I  was  afRicted  with  habits 
of  carelessness  and  untidiness,  that  not  unfrequently  got  me 
into  trouble.  My  report-book  was  always  full  of  "  untidy  " 
and  "  disorder ''  marks.  I  seldom  forgot  a  date,  or  a  rule  in 
grammar,  or  a  p>oint  in  history,  provided  I  had  once  well 
mastered  it ;  but  I  could  not  remember  to  put  away  my 
clothes  in  their  proper  places,  or  to  restore  to  my  desk  in 
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the  schoolroom  such  personalities  as  slates,  exercise-books, 
dictionaries,  atlases,  &c,  &c,  which,  of  course,  were  in 
common  use  every  day  and  all  day  long.  Consequently, 
my  stray  belongings  were  frequently  impounded,  and  had  to 
be  redeemed  by  a  "  forfeit "  of  some  kind,  either  pecuniary 
or  otherwise.  I  did  not  like  to  be  mulct  in  my  pocket 
supply,  but  I  cared  little  for  the  "  impositions,''  which  were 
represented  by  pages  of  French  or  German  committed  to 
memory,  or  by  so  many  lines  of  some  French  or  English 
classic  to  be  neatly  written  out  on  paper. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  though,  I  did  penitently 
confess  my  shortcomings  to  myself,  and  promise  myself,  for 
the  five  hundredth  time,  that  I  really  would  at  once  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  begin  a  career  of  the  most  exemplary 
neatness,  order,  and  punctuality.  For,  when  the  welcome 
half-holiday  was  proclaimed,  and  we  all  commenced  forth- 
with a  debate  on  the  best  and  most  delightful  method  of 
turning  it  to  good  account,  it  was  suddenly  borne  in  upon 
my  mind,  that  without  a  most  flagrant  disregard  of  *'  the 
powers  that  be,"  for  which  I  was  unprepared,  not  being 
naturally  of  a  rebellious  disposition — there  would  be  no 
half-holiday  for  me  1  For,  alas  1  I  had  no  less  than  seven 
impositions  on  hand!  I  was  conscious  of  a  desk  that 
might  have  tasked  the  powers  of  the  fairy  of  Order  herself 
to  restore  to  neatness,  and,  also  of  a  heap  of  unmended 
stockings,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  several  weeks, 
and  which  I  was  bound  to  present  next  day,  in  a  wearable 
condition,  to  the  lady  who  superintended  our  wardrobes,  or 
— ^take  the  consequences ! 

"  Be  siire  your  sin  will  find  you  out ! "  was  my  doleful 
lament  as  girl  after  girl  left  the  room  to  disport  herself  as 
best  she  pleased.  How  I  wished  I  had  not  flung  down  that 
garden-hat  in  the  porch,  with  those  untidy  gloves,  and  those 
unlucky  walking  boots  1  How  I  wished  I  had  mended  my 
stockings  instead  of  reading  that  delightful  story-book! 
How  a^amed  I  felt  of  that  disregarded  desk,  which  had, 
from  long  neglect  and  unceremonious  turning  over  and  over 
of  contents,  transformed  itself  into  a  sort  of  literary  Augean- 
stables  !  But  like  many  another  and  older  penitent  who 
deplores  consequences  rather  than  faults,  I  lamented  in 
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Tain.  No !  there  was  no  remedy !  There  I  must  remain 
and  expiate  my  foolishness.  By  the  time  the  stockings 
were  mended,  the  "impositions"  creditably  performed, 
and  the  desk  restored  to  order,  it  would  be  to-mortow 
morning !  For  a  few  minutes,  I  debated  whether  I  should 
or  should  not  fling  rules  and  regulations  to  the  winds; 
whether  I  might  not — ^since  consequences  were  inevitable — 
as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb ;  whether  I 
would  not  leave  all  these  unpleasant  duties,  and  go  out  and 
enjoy  myself,  regardless  of  to-morrow !  But  my  better  self 
triumphed ;  and  even  while  the  gay  shouts  in  the  garden 
were  resounding  in  my  ears,  I  concluded  to  stay  indoors, 
and  submit  to  the  unpleasant  inflictions  which  I  had  im- 
posed upon  myself. 

"Now,  then,  Penelope,"  I  said,  as  I  took  out  a  fresh 
quire  of  ruled  paper,  and  prepared  to  copy,  I  don't  know 
how  many  lines  of  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village!" — 
"now,  then,  set  to  work,  and  do  your  best,  and  your 
speediest !  It's  all  your  own  fault,  and  you  know  you  have 
been  shamefully  careless  of  late.  You  can't  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it,  and  you  can't  waste  your  time  and  spend  it 
properly !     Now,  then,  for  *  Sweet  Auburn ' ! " 

I  had  written,  I  should  think,  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
and  was  getting  interested  in  my  task,  and  reconciled  to  my 
voluntary  imprisonment,  when  I  heard  a  light  footstep 
ascending  the  stair,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  voice  I 
knew,  calling  "  Penelope !    Penelope !    Penelope  Dale ! " 

" Yes !"  I  answered,  "I  am  here.    What  is  it,  Florence?" 

"  What  is  it,  indeed !  What  keeps  you  here,  all  by  your- 
self^ knitting  your  brows,  and  inking  your  fingers,  while  the 
birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  sunshine,  and  everything  else 
in  the  world — in  our  world  of  Castlewood,  at  least — is 
calling  and  beckoning  you  to  come  out  and  enjoy  yourself? 
It's  just  a  perfect  afternoon!  and  we  have  the  most 
delicious  little  plan — Fanny  and  I,  and  Rose  and  Annie 
Bradford,  and  Charlotte  Dane !    Come  this  moment ! " 

"  I  cannot,  Florrie !    Just  look  here ! " 

"  Well,  I  see  !  How  much  have  you  to  copy  ? — no  more 
than  that  ?  Get  up  an  hour  earlier  to-morrow  morning;  you 
can  manage  it" 

2 — 2 
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"  I  might,  if  that  were  all ;  but  it  is  not  Don't  touch 
that  bag;  there  is  a  darning-needle  in  it,  sticking  point 
outwards  !    Ah,  you  have  scratched  your  hand  ! " 

"  The  least  bit ;  it  does  not  hurt     But,  Penny,  why  do  you 
keep  such  horrid  man-traps  about  you  ?   What  is  in  the  bag?" 
Stockings ! " 
Stockings  !    Why,  how  many  are  there  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  !  Cannot  bring  myself  to  count  them.  I 
have  been  lazy,  and  let  them  go,  and  now — well !  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  a  pair  ready  for  wear  in  my  drawer.  And 
what  is  worse.  Miss  Judy  will  want  to  see  them  to-morrow ; 
it  is  her  day  for  going  over  our  clothes." 

While  I  spoke,  Florence  was  deliberately  emptying  the 
bag.  "  Seven  pairs  !  fie  upon  you,  Penny  !  But  they  can 
be  managed,  I  think.  See,  I  will  undertake  the  worst  pair 
myself.  I  will  do  them  this  evening,  by  gaslight,  and  I  can 
answer  for  Fanny,  and  the  next  worst  pair.  Then  I  will 
coax  Rose  and  Annie  to  do  a  pair  each.  Oh,  we  shall  get 
through  them  between  us,  though  really,  Penny  dear,  you 
ought  not  to  be  in  such  a  mess." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  I  replied,  humbly ;  for  though 
Florence  Howard  was  only  a  year  older  than  myself,  I  took 
a  lecture  from  her  better  thxm  from  the  head  girls,  who  were 
so  much  more  my  seniors.  The  eldest  girl  of  all — Eliza 
Bradford — who  was  leaving  in  a  few  weeks,  was  almost  nine- 
teen, and  I  never  could  endure  her  interference.  But 
Florence  was  so  good,  so  really  good,  and  so  sweet  and 
gentle,  and  I  loved  her  so  much — more  than  anybody  in  the 
world,  unless  it  were  dear  old  "  Mother  Meredith." 

Florence  and  Fanny  Howard  belonged  to  a  class  of 
society  that  very  seldom  educates  its  daughters  at  a  board- 
ing-school, although  it  was  not  so  rare  then  as  it  is  now  to 
find  girls  of  what  is  called  "  good  family  "  in  this  position. 
I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  I  know  now,  that  Miss  Beau- 
mont was  distinguished  far  above  her  fellows  as  a  school- 
mistress of  exceptional  trust  and  merit ;  she  professed  to 
receive  only  "gentlewomen,"  and  she  had  been  from  the 
commencement  of  her  career  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  girls  who  were  supposed  to  belong,  by  right  of  birth  or 
connection,  to  the  "  upper  ten." 
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Florence  was  my  especial  friend,  the  object  of  my  most 
devoted  attachment  She  was  as  lovely  in  person  as  in 
mind  She  had  an  exquisitely  fair  complexion,  eyes  of  that 
peculiar  violet  shade  which  have  in  them  a  tinge  of  purple, 
perfectly-moulded  features,  and  a  profusion  of  golden-brown 
hair,  rippling  in  silken  waves  round  a  low,  broad  forehead, 
and  falling  behind  in  masses  of  natural  curls.  I  was  dark — 
some  people  said  swarthy — consequently  I  greatly  admired 
the  brilliant  fairness  of  my  friend,  and  thought  her  style  of 
beauty  the  one  to  be  preferred  before  all  others.  She  was 
of  small  stature,  and  elegantly  formed  ;  I  was  tall,  painfully 
thin,  and  angular ;  she  was  naturally  graceful  I  was — as  I 
was  but  too  conscious — the  very  embodiment  of  awkward- 
ness !  In  vain  did  dancing-master  and  deportment-mistress 
bestow  upon  me  every  attention ;  in  vain  was  I  put  through 
a  course  of  calisthenic  exercises ;  in  yain  was  I  chidden  and 
lecttired,  and  even  besought  to  carry  myself  "  like  a  gentle- 
woman," and  at  least  to  refrain  from  entering  a  room  head- 
foremost I  remained  hopelessly  gatuhe  and  ungraceful, 
and,  in  spite  of  many  endeavours  to  do  better,  went  on  day 
after  day,  elevating  my  shoulders,  and  poking  my  chin,  and 
crossing  my  feet  like  a  Crusader. 

How  I  wished  I  need  not  grow  so  rapidly,  for  that. 
Mother  Meredith  said,  was  the  source  of  most  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. How  I  longed  to  be  small  and  slender,  like 
Rorence  and  Fanny,  to  move  with  natural  grace  and  ease, 
instead  of  having  to  consider  every  movement,  and  restrain 
some  habitual  impulse  each  time  I  crossed  a  room,  or  took  a 
seat  with  my  companions !  And  how  I  envied  those  girls 
who  were  so  happy  as  to  comport  themselves  satisfactorily, 
yet  without  any  visible  pains  in  the  matter.  But  strong  as 
was  the  contrast  between  Florence  and  myself,  I  was  proud 
of  her  elegance  and  beauty,  and  rejoiced  when  her  praises 
were  sung  by  governesses  or  companions.  She  and  Fanny 
were  co-heiresses,  for  they  had  no  brother ;  a  great  part  of 
their  father's  property  was  unentailed,  and  their  mother  had 
inherited  a  handsome  fortune.  The  Howards  lived  at 
Howard  Abbey,  in  Moorlandshire,  and  they  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  younger  branch  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  kingdom.     Such  was  the  girl  who  left  the  merry  circle 
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in  the  garden  that  fair  summer  afternoon  in  search  of  her 
plain,  rough,  untidy,  careless  schoolfellow,  Penelope  Dale, 
who  was — as  somebody  once  said,  rather  imkindly — "  no- 
body  of  nowhere ! " 

"  I  am  coming,"  I  cried  at  last,  flinging  down  my  pen, 
which  Florence  took  up  and  wiped,  and  carefully  laid  aside. 
"  I  suppose  I  must  put  away  these  books,  or  that  disagree- 
able Judy  will  take  them  for  forfeits,  holiday  or  no  holiday." 

"  That  she  will,"  returned  Florence,  mildly ;  "  and  really. 
Penny,  it  is  so  much  nicer  to  be  neat  and  orderly,  that  if 
you  once  tried  it,  you  would  enjoy  the  change,  I  am 
positive.  Suppose  we  all  threw  our  things  about  in  your 
fashion !  why,  we  should  not  be  able  to  stir !  Oh,  please 
don't  cram  the  work-bag  in  like  that !  the  lid  of  the  desk 
will  not  close,  and  if  it  catches  Judy's  eye,  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  it" 

"  I  do  not  think  it  will  close,"  I  answered,  quite  crossly ; 
*'  oh  dear !  how  contrary  things  are.  The  desk  is  not  half 
large  enough." 

"Or  else  it  is  too  full  Penny,  let  us  put  it  tidy  at 
once." 

"  It  cannot  be  put  tidy  any  more.  I  believe  it  is  for  ever 
past  putting  tidy !  leave  it  alone,  Florrie ;  there,  it  shuts 
now ; "  and  I  turned  the  key  triumphantly  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  followed  Florence  to  the  garden,  where  Fanny 
and  the  other  girls  she  had  named  were  clustered  round  one 
of  the  great  lime-trees,  that  were  just  bursting  into  delicate, 
fragrant  bloom.  We  had  lingered  so  long  that  the  party 
had  given  up  the  scheme  that  had  been  entertained  when 
Florence  deserted  them  to  seek  for  me,  and  they  were  all 
talking  eamesdy  as  we  took  our  place  among  them.  "  What 
is  it  all  about  ?"  asked  Florence ;  "  you  are  holding  a  sort 
of  Parliament" 

"  That  is  just  it,"  said  Charlotte  Dane ;  "  Eliza  Bradford 
says  Nellie  Turner  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  our  set" 

Florence  looked  round  to  be  quite  sure  that  Miss  Turner 
was  not  within  hearing,  and  then  inquired,  gravely :  "  What 
has  she  done  ?'" 

Done!  oh,  nothing!"  replied  Rose,  Miss   Bradford's 
sister ;  "  but  Eliza  says  she  is  no  lady ! " 
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"What  is  that  about  Eliza?"  inquu-ed  the  elder  sister, 
coming  towards  the  group. 

**  We  are  telling  Florence  what  you  said  of  Nellie  Turner, 
and  Florence  wants  to  know  why  she  is  not  to  be  in  our  set" 

"Oh,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  toss  of  her  haughty  head,  "that 
is  easily  answered.  She  is  not,  I  am  pretty  sure,  our  equal 
in  positioa" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  She  is  quite  well-behaved, 
she  dresses  well,  and  her  style  is  good.  Miss  Flaxman  thinks 
her  clever,  too." 

"  I  dare  say ;  people  of  that  class  frequently  are  clever. 
She  is  genteel^  too,  I  grant,  and  her  people  are  evidently 
wealthy.  What  a  lovely  little  enamelled  watch  that  is  of 
hers !  I  wish  it  were  mine !  But  I  have  heard  on  very  good 
authority — only  you  had  better  say  nothing  about  it — that 
her  father  got  all  his  money  by — keeping  a  shop  !  " 

"  It  would  have  been  much  worse  if  he  had  kept  a  shop 
and  not  got  the  money,"  laughed  Florence.  "  If  she  is  really 
nice,  Eliza,  I  do  not  see  what  her  antecedents  are  to  us.  It 
does  not  matter." 

"  But  it  does  matter,  Florence  I  And  I  wonder  that  you, 
of  all  people,  should  not  perceive  how  much  it  matters  !  It 
is  all  very  well  while  we  are  school-girls,  but  very  soon  we 
shall  be  leaving  Castlewood,  and  in  society  one  never  knows 
whom  one  may  meet" 

"That  is  very  true,"  was  Florence's  answer,  with  the 
slightest  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone;  "but  mamma  will 
be  very  particular  to  whom  Fanny  and  I  are  introduced 
^en  we  really  come  out,  so  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive." 

"  Of  course  not,  in  that  way.  But,  you  foolish  child, 
cannot  you  perceive  how  very  unpleasant  it  will  be  when 
people  we  have  known,  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate, 
and  who  may,  therefore,  suppose  themselves  to  have  cer- 
tain claims  upon  us,  meet  us  in  society,  and  parade  the 
close  acquaintance  of  old  times  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  recognise  old  friends 
— especially  old  schoolfellows,  unless,  indeed,  they  miscon- 
duct themselves,  as  people  occasionally  do,  in  their  school- 
days-r-and  afterwards.  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  bring 
against  poor  Nellie,  I  shall  vote  for  her." 
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"  Oh,  vay  well !"  replied  Eliza,  haughtily ;  "  but  as  I  am 
older  than  any  of  you,  and  am  to  come  out  in  the  country 
at  Christmas,  and  in  London  next  season,  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  a  little  more  of  life.  One's  birth  may  be 
an  accident,  as  Charlotte  Dane  philosophically  remarks; 
but  I  am  very  glad  that  Rose  and  Annie  and  I  are  who 
we  are  I — the  daughters  of  a  gentleman — ^accident  or  no 
accident" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Florence,  gently,  "  it  is  nice  to  be  what 
is  called  *  well-bom,'  and  we  may  be  thankful  to  come  of 
good  old  county  &milies ;  but  there  is  no  merit  in  having  a 
pedigree,  and  goodness  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  patent  of 
nobility." 

"  '  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  1 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood/  " 

sang  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  joined  the  circle  with  Eliza. 

"Ah,  that  is  all  very  fine,"  interposed  Miss  Bradford; 
"but  that  is  poetry,  and  therefore  mere  sentiment  Say 
what  you  will,  Nora  Tendring,  it  is  pleasant  for  you  to  know 
that  your  father  is  a  baronet  of  ancient  descent ;  for  Florence 
and  Fanny  to  look  back  to  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors ; 
for  Charlotte  Dane  to  remember  that  she  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  bishop ;  for  Penelope  Dale  to  reflect---dear 
me  !  Penelope,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  you  are  !  You 
are  somebody,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  I  answered,  quietly ;  "  but  I  really 
know  very  little  about  myself,  except  that  I  am  an  orphan, 
and  that  my  parents  died  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
remember  them." 

"  Then,  for  all  you  know,  your  father  might  have  been  a 
shopkeeper,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  perceptible  sneer ;  "  but  I 
suppose  Miss  Beaumont  knows  who  you  are." 

"  You  can  ask  her,"  I  retorted,  flushing  with  passionate 
anger. 

Florence  took  my  hand.  "  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  said, 
softly ;  "  it  is  not  worth  being  cross  about  Eliza,  I  am 
sure  Miss  Beaumont  would  be  displeased  if  she  overheard 
this  conversation,  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  end  it  the 
better." 
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"  And  I  shall  not  end  it  at  your  bidding,  Miss  Howard ; 
no !  nor  for  all  the  Howards  living.  I  will  thank  you  to 
refrain  from  any  interference  with  me.  You  forget  that  I 
am  the  senior  girl  of  the  school" 

'*  I  do  not  forget  that  you  should  set  us  a  better  example  ; 
I  have  no  more  to  say."  And  Florence  took  my  arm,  and 
left  Eliza  to  continue  her  vulgar  chatter  if  she  chose. 

I  had  not  seen  Florence  so  deeply  displeased,  so  really 
angry ;  but  before  we  had  time  to  make  the  smallest  com- 
ment on  what  had  passed,  a  servant  approached  us,  and 
explained  that  Miss  Beaumont  was  waiting  to  speak  to 
me  in  the  library. 

"  She  has  found  those  stockings,"  I  said,  ruefully,  "  and 
she  has  seen  the  state  my  desk  is  in.  Judy  has  a  master- 
key  to  all  the  schoolroom  desks." 

I  was  advancing  to  the  house  so  tardily  that  the  maid 
who  had  brought  the  message  ventured  to  remark,  "  I  think 
you  had  better  make  haste.  Miss  Dale.  It  is  not  that  Miss 
Beaumont  has  any  fault  to  find ;  but  there  is  a  gentle- 
man waiting  for  you  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  A  gentleman  waiting  for  mey  Mary ! "  I  cried,  in  extreme 
astonishment  "You  must  be  mistaken.  I  know  no 
gentleman,  save  the  Vicar  and  the  Professors." 

"  It  is  none  of  them,  Miss  Dale.  It  is  a  strange  gentle- 
man, whom  I  never  saw  before.  But  why  don't  you  make 
haste  ?  " 

I  ran  in  then  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  met  Miss  Beaumont 
in  the  porch,  coming  out  in  search  of  me. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  impressively,  "your  guardian  is 
here,  waiting  to  see  you.  Pray  be  quick  and  arrange  your 
dress ;  it  is  in  the  most  untidy  state.  Florence,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  go  upstairs  w^ith  Penelope,  and 
help  her  make  her  toilet  ?  and  do  try  to  hold  yourself  a 
little  better,  Penelope.  Put  down  your  shoulders  and  draw 
in  your  chin,  and  pray  wash  your  hands  carefully;  they 
are  all  over  ink." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  another  word.  With  Florence's 
assistance  I  soon  changed  my  dress,  and  got  my  hair 
into  decent  order.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
fastened  a  clean  lace  collar  of  her  own  round  my  neck, 
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and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  my  impromptu  toilet  I 
could  not  speak.  I  was  going  at  last  to  see  the  wonderful 
Mr.  Armadale — ^the  only  ]>erson  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
could  be  supposed  in  any  wise  to  belong,  and  who  had 
seemed  to  me,  especially  of  late,  a  myth  rather  than  a 
reality. 

Miss  Beaumont  met  me  on  the  landing;  it  was  an  immense 
relief  to  me  to  find  that  I  was  not  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room  alone.  She  opened  the  door,  and  advanced  in  her 
usual  stately  fashion ;  a  mist  came  before  my  eyes  as  we 
crossed  towards  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the  farther  window, 
and  almost  out  in  the  balcony,  among  the  geraniums ;  but 
I  had  time  to  look  well  at  him  before  he  turned  towards  us. 
Yes  !  it  was  the  gentleman  vnth  whom,  years  before,  I  had 
travelled  from  the  North.  I  knew  him  in  an  instant  There 
never  was  another  like  him,  I  thought — so  tall,  so  noble- 
looking,  so  wonderfully  handsome  !  I  supposed  he  might 
be  over  forty  years  of  age. 

But  he  spoke ;  and  like  one  in  a  dream  I  listened  to 
the  tones  of  a  deep  voice  that  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  had 
never  died  out  of  my  remembrance.  When  I  met  his  eyes 
I  made  the  low  regulation  curtsy,  and  stood  still,  looking 
intently  on  the  carpet 

**  And  this  is  Penelope  ! "  he  was  saying,  when  I  began 
to  collect  my  scattered  senses.  '*  I  had  no  idea  she  would 
be  so  tall ;  she  must  be  growing  quite  too  rapidly  for  her 
strength.  Miss  Beaumont  ?  " 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  replied  my  governess  ;  "  we  are  quite 
concerned,  Mrs.  Meredith  and  I,  at  Miss  Dale's  far  too 
rapid  growth.  It  accounts,  as  you  may  well  believe,  for 
much  of  her  ungraceful  deportment  I  am  making  her  lie 
down  for  an  hour  every  afternoon,  but  she  does  not  like  it " 

"  Why  do  you  not  like  it,  Penelope  ?  " 

"  It  takes  time,  sir." 

"  Of  course  it  does,  but  health  is  the  first  consideration. 
Miss  Beaumont,  I  am  afraid  she  is  working  too  hard  ?  " 

*'  I  think  not,  Mr.  Armadale.  I  am  keeping  her  in  a 
lower  class  than  the  one  to  which  she  ought  to  belong, 
simply  because  I  will  not  allow  her  to  overtax  her  powers. 
Her  lessons,  I  believe,  are  quite  easy  to  her." 
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"  Is  that  so,  Penelope  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  I  do  not  wish  you  to  exert  your- 
self while  you  are  growing  so  very  fast  Dear  me,  you  are 
quite  a  May-pole,  and  you  really  must  try  to  keep  yourself 
as  erect  as  possible.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  a  weak 
chest,  and  you  will  be  incurably  disfigured.  Pay  great 
attention  to  your  carriage,  my  dear,  and  never  mind  your 
lessons  for  the  present  I  wish  you  to  grow  up  a  good 
woman  and  a  diorough  lady.  I  do  not  mind  about  your 
being  strikingly  accomplished  or  marvellously  learned. 
Does  she  eat  well,  Miss  Beaumont  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  Her  appetite  has 
been  rather  delicate  of  late." 

"  Perhaps  she  requires  a  tonic,  though,  as  a  rule,  I  have 
no  faith  in  tonics.  But  I  will  send  her  a  case  of*'  very  old 
Madeira,  and  she  must  take  a  glass  every  day  with  her 
dinner ;  and  if  there  is  anything  she  fancies — till  she  regains 
her  strength,  you  know— I  should  be  obliged  by  your  pro- 
curing it  I  am  going  back  to  my  hotel  to  dine ;  will  you 
kindly  allow  Penelope  to  return  with  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly.  Go  and  get  ready  directly,  Penelope, 
and  ask  Miss  Judy  to  help  yoa" 

When  I  once  more  appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Armadale  and  Miss  Beaumont  were  engrossed  in  conversa- 
tion; my  guardian  was  evidently  explaining  his  wishes 
concerning  me.  Miss  Beaumont  looked  gratified,  and  held 
a  document  in  her  hand,  which  I  shrewdly  conjectured  to 
be  a  cheque.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  out  in  the  London 
road,  going  towards  the  High  Street  of  our  little  town,  and 
bound  for  the  hotel,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  in 
Knowle-on-Thames.  Not  for  worlds  could  I  have  hazarded 
a  single  remark  as  we  trod  the  familiar  path ;  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  give  rational  rejoinders  to  my  companion's 
observations. 

The  hotel  was  soon  reached,  and  we  were  shown  into  a 
private  room  overlooking  the  river,  and  dinner  was  laid,  in  a 
fashion  which  I  had  never  seen  before,y2?r  two.  Mr.  Armadale 
had,  then,  intended  that  I  should  dine  with  him !  I  have 
no  recollection  of  what  we  ate  and  drank,  except  that  there 
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were  peaches  and  apricots  at  dessert  We  had  not  much 
conversation  during  dinner,  for  the  waiters  were  in  and  out 
of  the  room  the  whole  time ;  but  when  the  fruit  and  the 
macaroons  and  a  certain  light  wine  that  Mr.  Armadale 
ordered  expressly  on  my  account  were  on  the  table,  we 
began  to  talk. 

By  degrees  I  found  myself  chattering  quite  volubly,  telling 
my  guardian  all  about  the  school  that  had  for  so  many 
years  been  my  home ;  all  about  my  companions,  especially 
about  Florence  and  one  or  two  other  girls,  whom  I  assured 
him  were  "my  very  best  friends."  And  he  led  me  on  to 
talk  as  freely  as  I  pleased,  and  listened  with  most  flattering 
interest  to  all  I  had  to  tell  him.  On  some  points  he 
questioned  me  very  closely ;  he  evidently  wished  to  know 
whether  I  was  really  comfortable  and  happy  in  every  respect 
at  Castlewood. 

At  last  he  said,  while  he  leisurely  peeled  a  peach,  "  I 
have  been  talking  to  Miss  Beaumont  about  you,  and  making 
some  new  arrangements,  which  I  hope  will  please  you. 
Henceforth  you  are  to  be  what  is  called  a  *  parlour-boarder.* 
I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  what  the  term  implies,  but 
I  gather  that  you  will  enjoy  certain  privileges  hitherto  un- 
known. You  will  share  Miss  Beaumont^s  table ;  you  are  to 
be  exempted  from  the  regular  duties  of  your  class,  and  only 
to  take  such  lessons  as  may  seem  expedient  to  her — and  to 
yourself;  you  are  to  have  a  horse  of  your  own,  and  to  learn 
to  ride;  and  in  three  weeks,  when  vacation  commences, 
Miss  Beaumont  tells  me  you  are  to  go  with  her  to  some 
French  bathing-place,  or,  if  you  would  prefer  it,  you  may 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Scottish  lakes.  Is  that  what  you  would 
like?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  above  everything.      But  migkf  we 

stop  at 1  don't  even  know  the  name  of  the  place ;  but 

where  I  used  to  live  with — my  nurse,  I  think  ?  " . 

"  Who  told  you  you  lived  with  your  nurse  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.      Some  one  told  me.      Was  it*  not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  lived  with  your  nurse,  certainly,  till  you  came 
to  Castlewood  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that 
early  home  in  Cumberland  ?  " 

"Not  much,"     And  I  told  him  what  I  could  remember, 
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while  he  listened  intently.  At  the  close  of  my  account  I 
summoned  courage  to  say — "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  know  something  about  my  parents ;  only  to-day  I 
was  asked  who  they  were." 

"Your  parents  were  thoroughly  respectable  people, 
Penelope,  and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  them.  Your 
mother  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  loveliest  women  that  ever 
walked  on  earth.     She  died  soon  after  you  were  born." 

"  And  my  father  ?  " 

"  Your  father  might  have  been  a  much  better  man  than 
he  was !     Do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions  about  ^/>w." 

Of  course  I  dared  not  disobey,  though  I  earnestly  longed 
to  satisfy  my  most  excusable  curiosity  on  just  one  or  two 
little  |X)ints.  Mr.  Armadale  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which 
he  awoke  only  just  as  coffee  was  brought  in.  By  the  time  it 
was  finished  it  was  quite  dark,  the  gas  was  lighted,  and  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  home.  When  I  came  down  from  the 
room,  whither  I  had  been  escorted  by  the  chamber-maid,  I 
found  several  parcels  and  a  basket  on  the  table. 

"  See  1 "  said  Mr.  Armadale,  as  I  entered,  "  here  is  some 
fruit  which  I  thought  you  might  choose  to  divide  with  your 
friend  Florence,  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  whom  you 
like;"  and  he  showed  me  the  remainder  of  the  dessert 
which  had  been  before  us^ — some  apricots  and  peaches, 
some  greengages  and  a  heavy  bunch  of  grapes,  which  had 
evidently  been  ordered  up  from  below.  "And  there  are 
macaroons"  he  continued,  smiling.  " Little  girls  like  maca- 
roons and  ratafias,  don't  they  ? "  and  he  pointed  to  a  huge 
paper  bag,  stuffed  full  of  something  good. 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  liked  macaroons  and  ratafias 
very  much ;  and  then  I  found  that  one  of  the  hotel  flies 
was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  and  my  friend  the  chamber- 
maid was  ready  to  escort  me.  Then  followed  "good-byes," 
and  I  thought  my  guardian  was  going  to  kiss  me,  for  he 
drew  me  towards  him,  and  bent  his  stately  head.  But 
apparently  he  thought  better  of  it ;  he  only  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Good-bye,  Penelope ;  we  shall  see 
each  other  before  long,  I  dare  say !  Here  is  a  little  purse 
for  you,  with  something  in  it ;  for  the  future  you  will  receive 
your  pocket-money  directly  from  myself,  or  from  Letitia 
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Jocelyn,  instead  of  from  Miss  Beaumont  Good-night; 
good-night,  my  dear." 

When  I  reached  home  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  both  to 
Miss  Beaumont  and  to  Mother  Meredith.  In  my  own  room 
I  looked  into  the  pretty  embroidered  purse  that  had  been 
put  into  my  hand  at  the  hotel  It  contained  a  five-pound 
note  1 

I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  riches  1  Surely  my  guardian 
must  be  a  very  wealthy,  as  well  as  a  very  kind  man ! 

And  so  ended  what,  up  to  this  period,  had  been  the  most 
memorable  day  of  all  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHANGES  AT  CASTLEWOOD. 

AFTER  my  guardian's  visit  there  was  a  change  foy  the 
better  in  all  my  surroundings.  I  was  at  once  in- 
stalled in  the  privileges  of  a  parlour-boarder.  I  dined  with 
the  other  pupils  and  the  governesses,  as  did  also  Miss  Beau- 
mont and  Mrs.  Meredith,  but  the  two  principals  and  myself 
took  breakfast  and  tea  together  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
morning-room,  and  in  due  season  I  shared  their  early 
supper,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  with  the  elder  girls,  instead 
of  as  heretofore,  with  the  juniors.  I  was  certainly  treated 
with  much  more  consideration  by  the  whole  community — 
excepting  Florence  and  Fanny,  who  had  always  been  good 
and  kind  to  me  from  the  first  day  of  their  residence  at 
Castlewood — ^and  in  a  few  instances  there  was  a  marked  and 
greatly  improved  change  of  manner  towards  me. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  you  belonged  to  the  Arma- 
dales  ?  "  asked  Eliza  Bradford,  in  her  tone  of  lofty  superiority, 
one  day,  soon  after  my  evening  at  the  hotel ;  **  the  Arma- 
dales  are  as  good  a  family  as  one  would  wish  to  belong  to ! 
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I  have  heard  mamma  speak  of  them,  and  of  their  beautful 
place  at  Armadale-cum-Linden.  They  are  tremendously 
rich,  too,  as  well  as  high-bom; — why  did  you  riot  tell  me 
who  you  were  the  other  day  in  the  garden,  when  we  were 
talking  about  parentage  and  descent  ?  " 

''  I  did  not  think  it  could  matter  to  any  one  who  I  was ; 
if  Miss  Beaumont  was  satisfied,  that  was  quite  enough. 
Besides — I  do  not,  that  I  know  of,  belong  to  the  Armadales 
— I  am  Mr.  Armadale's  ward,  that  is  all,  and  he  knew  my 
mother,  for  he  said  she  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest 
of  women^     She  died  soon  after  my  birth.'' 

"  And  your  father  died  too,  no  doubt  Did  your  guar- 
dian say  who  lived  the  longer?" 

"  No,  he  did  not,  and  I  did  not  ask.'^  I  did'  not  say  that 
I  had  been  forbidden  to  speak  of  him.  Eliza  Bradford  was 
the  very  last  person  of  all  others  to  whom  I  could  wish  to 
be  communicative^  and  when  I  had  reported  that  meed  of 
praise  to  my  mother,  I  resolved  to  repeat  nothing  more  that 
Mr.  Armadale  had  said.  Besides,  what  right  had  she  to 
catechise  me  thus,  and  comment  on  my  relations?  Of 
course,  I  was  far  too  young  to  form'  any  true  judgment  of 
character,  but,  somehow,  my  whole  being  revolted  against 
this  girl's  impertinent  questioning,  and  I  felt  .that,  in  spite 
of  her  boasted  advantages  of  birth  and  position,  she  was 
ineradicabiy  vulgar,  notwithstanding  that  her  sisters  Rose 
and  Annie  were  nice,  pleasant,  ladylike  girls. 

''I  wonder /" 

And  then  Miss  Bradford  stopped.  She  had  the  discre- 
tion for  once  to  keep  her  thoughts  to  herself.  Some  years 
afterwards  I  knew  all  too  well  what  she  was  wondering 
about  that  afternoon — she,  musingly  preparing  her  pencils 
for  her  dr&wing-lesson;  I  tidying  up  my  colour-box  and 
anangmg  my  dialks  in  readiness  for  use.  She  was  the 
senior  girl  of  the  school  in  virtue  of  her  age,  for  she  was 
fast  approaching  her  nineteenth  birthday ;  but  she  was  not 
by  any  means  the  first  girl  of  the  senior  class.  She  was 
singularly  behindhand  in  her  studies;  she  had  been  "deli- 
catej"  she  used  to  tell  us,  and  had  not  been  allowed  for 
sevoal.y^ars  even  ta  look  at  a  book  I  And  now  that  she 
^eem^d:  healdiy  enough,  she  cared  very  little  for  the  lessons 
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she  could  not  always  evade,  though  she  contrived  to  shirk 
as  many  school  duties  as  possible.  Some  people  called 
Eliza  Bradford  handsome ;  she  was  tall  and  finely-shaped, 
had  abundant  dark  hair,  a  vivid  complexion,  and  very 
regular  features;  she  thought  a  great  deal  of  her  appear- 
ance, and  her  horror  of  freckles  and  tan  almost  amounted 
to  a  craze.  Her  dread  of  the  sun  was  so  great,  that 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  face  his  mildest  beams. 
She  wore  a  thick  veil  even  in  the  shadiest  garden  walks,  and 
begged  that  her  place  in  church  might  be  changed,  be- 
cause on  a  bright  morning,  for  a  few  moments  during  the 
service,  a  ray  fell  upon  her  from  a  funny  little  trefoil- 
window,  high  up  among  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  She  in- 
variably wore  gloves ;  wrote  in  them,  ate  and  drank  in  them, 
sat  in  them  txdking  her  ease,  and,  I  believe,  slept  in  them. 
Bare  hands  were  "  indecent,''  she  used  to  say,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  general  gaze  any  more  than  feet ; 
besides,  women  of  fashion  never  appeared  gloveless !  The 
music-master  and  the  drawing-master  were  so  shamefully 
indifferent  to  fashion,  that  they  insisted  on  her  playing  and 
drawing  with  ungloved  fingers,  greatly  to  her  disgust  She 
kept  her  gloves  on  till  these  professors  were  actually  com- 
mencing their  instructions,  and  then  she  took  them  off  with 
an  air  of  protest  that  must  have  been  infinitely  amusing. 

Child  as  I  was,  I  recognised  the  shallowness  and  preten- 
sion of  Miss  Bradford's  behaviour,  and  I  felt — I  knew  not 
why — that  she  was  not  a  person  to  be  trusted ;  and  a  sort 
of  undefined  uneasiness  always  stole  over  me  when,  much 
against  my  will,  I  was  obliged  to  converse  with  her.  My 
instincts  bade  me  have  no  more  to  say  to  her  than  I  could 
help;  even  in  her  most  gracious  moods,  and  when  her 
manner  was  most  plausible,  I  shrank  away  from  her.  Had 
I  already  a  dim  foreboding  of  the  evil  she  would  work 
upon  me  in  the  days  to  come ! 

But  I  soon  forgot  all  about  her  and  her  significant  won- 
derment The  other  girls  came  in  and  settled  themselves 
to  their  work;  Mr.  Middleton  arrived,  with  his  portfolio 
under  his  arm,  and  very  quickly  we  were  all  occupied 
with  palette  and  pencil  chalks,  and  moist  colours,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  lessoa     Eliza  Bradford  was  doing. 
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I  remember — or  supposed  to  be  doing — a  chalk  head  of 
Alcibiades,  or  some  such  estimable  person )  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  very  charming  sfudy  of  a  ticket-of- 
leave  man,  ready  to  qualify  himself  for  the  further  super- 
vision of  the  law. 

"  Your  Alcibiades  is  a  burglar ! "  said  the  Professor,  as 
he  bent  over  Miss  Bradford's  desk. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  languidly  returned  the  young  lady ;  "  that's 
curious,  for  I  never  saw  a  burglar !  But  what  does  it 
matter  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least,  if  you  are  satisfied,  Miss 
Bradford,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  I  am  satisfied,"  responded  she.  "  I  shall  burn  all 
this  rubbish  when  I  get  home." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  determination !  Rubbish 
when  preserved  becomes  lumber,  and  lumber  is  always 
troublesome,"  was  the  sarcastic  rejoinder. 

All  the  professors  disliked  Eliza,  and  yet  she  was  fully 
convinced  that  one  or  another  of  them  was  perpetually 
falling  captive  to  her  charms,  notwithstanding  that  she  knew 
them  to  be,  without  exception,  married  men,  and  in  some 
cases  fathers  of  families. 

"Yes,  it  is  really  absurd  blackening  one's  fingers  over 
such  nonsense,"  she  continued,  complacently ;  "  what  is 
the  use  of  learning  all  sorts  of  things  when  one  does  not 
want  to  get  one's  living  by  teaching !  How  I  should  hate 
to  teach — ^anything ! " 

"And  how  I  should  pity  the  taught,  if  you  were  the 
teacher,"  was  the  Professor's  cool  remark. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  answered,  haughtily,  "  there  is  no  danger  of 
my  ever  having  to  toil  for  my  daily  bread ;  as  soon  as  all 
this  stupid  bother  of  lessons  is  over,  I  shall  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  enjoy  myself — and  decide  whom  I  shall 
marry." 

Here  one  of  the  governesses  who  was  on  duty  as  duenna, 
according  to  custom,  during  the  visits  of  the  professors, 
interposed,  and  bade  Miss  Bradford  mind  her  drawing,  and 
be  silent 

After  that  day  she  and  I  had  not  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  though  once  or  twice  she  resumed  the  subject  of  Mr. 
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Annadale,  and  one  day  infonned  me  that  her  mamma  cor- 
responded with  Mrs.  Armadale,  and  had  once  had  a  maid 
on  her  recommendatioa  After  my  annoyance  at  being 
questioned  had  worn  away,  I  thought  no  more  of  her,  the 
more  especially  as  I  was  happier  than  I  had  been  for  longer 
than  I  could  recollect 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  a  parlour-boarder,  to  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  exemption  from  study,  on  the  score  of  my  health, 
and  yet  to  feel  in  no  wise  invalided  I  was  not  obliged  to 
show  myself  in  the  schoolroom  before  breakfast;  I  was 
allowed  free  access  to  the  library;  Miss  Beaumont  only 
stipulating  that  I  should  not  read  any  book  without  pre- 
viously naming  it  to  her.  I  was  encouraged  to  garden,  and 
to  make  myself  useful  in  the  greenhouse.  But  my  happi- 
ness was  complete  when  it  was  announced  to  me  that  my 
promised  horse  had  arrived  at  the  livery  stables,  that  my 
habit  was  quite  ready,  and  that  I  might  at  once  join  the 
riding-party  whom  I  had  so  often  envied,  as  I  saw  them 
mount  and  ride  away  in  the  direction  of  the  open  country. 
I  had  plenty  of  pocket  money,  too ;  no  inconsiderable  item 
in  a  school-girFs  sum  of  happiness. 

A  little  longer,  and  the  summer  term  was  over.  Eliza 
Bradford  went  home  "  for  good,"  as  school-girls  say  ;  and 
Castlewood  lost  the  light  of  her  countenance  for  ever.  Miss 
Beaumont,  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  I  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
coast  of  France,  going  from  one  place  to  another  as  suited 
our  inclinations,  the  last  few  days  being  given  to  Rouen  and 
Dieppe.  When  I  went  back  it  was  supposed  that  my  con- 
stitution was  sufficiently  rehabilitated  to  warrant  my  return 
to  the  regular  course  of  studies,  and  Miss  Flaxman  ear- 
nestly admonished  me  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  work 
with  renewed  energy. 

Miss  Beaumont,  however,  interposed.  "  No,"  she  said, 
when  once  in  her  hearing  increased  ardour  and  perseverence 
were  being  urged  upon  me ;  "  no,  I  do  not  wish  Penelope 
to  exert  herself  just  at  present  She  is  not  yet  as  strong  as 
I  could  wish,  though  her  health  is  wonderfully  improved  ; 
and  her  guardian  particularly  requested  that  physical,  rather 
than  mental,  development  should  be  our  aim,  as  regarded 
her,  till  she  ceased  to  grow  quite  so  rapidly.     She  is  to  spend 
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as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  exercise." 

So,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  I  was  excused  from  all  but 
daily  practising,  French  and  German  lessons,  and  one  or 
two  classes  which  I  did  not  like  to  miss.  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  in  Mrs.  Meredith's  parlour ;  I  rode  out 
continually,  and  was  complimented  by  the  riding-master  on 
being  likely  to  become  a  superior  horsewoman ;  and  to 
crown  my  happiness,  Florence  and  Fanny  Howard  returned 
in  September  to  be  parlour-boarders,  as  well  as  myself,  and 
one  bed-chamber  was  assigned  to  us  three  alone. 

And  now  there  ensues  a  period  during  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  nothing  of  any  moment  to  record.  The 
usual  school  routine  went  on  :  we  walked,  and  talked,  and 
rode,  and  went  to  church  on  Sundays ;  we  practised  our 
music,  and  prepared  for  the  professors,  who  came  and  went 
with  their  accustomed  regularity;  many  pupils  left,  and 
others  took  their  places.  I  remained  a  permanent  inmate 
of  Castlewood,  a  sort  of  fixture,  as  little  likely  to  be  re- 
moved as  the  ivy  that  mantled  its  walls.  Altering  one 
word  of  the  refrain  of  our  favourite  song,  "  The  Brook," 
just  then  become  popular,  I  might  have  said — 

**  For  firls  may  oome,  and  girls  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

And  this  placid,  uneventful  life  continued  for  about  two 
years,  and  then  came  the  first  and  great  trouble  of  my 
youth.  Florence,  now  over  seventeen,  was  leaving  Castle- 
wood to  return  no  more;  henceforth  our  paths  must 
diverge,  perhaps — most  likely — never  again  to  run  side  by 
side  !  All  through  her  last  term  the  knowledge  of  her  ap- 
proaching departure  weighed  heavily  on  my  .heart ;  but  as 
the  weeks  wore  on,  and  the  long  vacation  drew  near,  I  felt 
that  I  was  about  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  a  separation,  the 
bitterness  of  which  was  almost  that  of  death.  In  spite  of 
my  isolation  from  all  family  ties  and  endearments,  mine 
was  an  intensely  loving  natiu-e ;  I  wanted  something  on 
which  to  expend  my  tenderness  and  devotion,  and  Florence 
Howard  was  my  first  love 

Yes  !  many  a  girl's  first  love  is  for  one  of  her  own  sex ; 
it  is  something  more  than  friendship — though  it  may  in 
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course  of  time  develop  into  that,  and  so  remain  steadfast 
through  life — but  in  its  earlier  phases  it  is  something  of  a 
passion — a  foreshadowing  of  that  which  comes  to  us  in 
later  days — perhaps  as  a  curse,  perhaps  as  the  crowning 
blessing  of  existence ! 

"  Oh,  Florrie  darling,  if  you  could  only  have  one  term 
more ;  if  you  might  only  come  back  with  Fanny,  and  stay 
on  till  Christmas  ! "  I  wept,  on  one  of  the  last  evenings  of 
our  being  together  in  our  own  room.  Fanny  was  in  the 
garden  with  her  especial  friend,  Nora  Tendring,  who  was 
also  leaving,  and  going  out  to  India. 

"  Dear,"  said  Florence,  tearfully,  and  holding  my  hand, 
"  we  must  not  think  of  that,  for  I  know  it  cannot  be.  Papa 
and  mamma  have  made  their  plans,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  they  will  alter  them.  We  are  going  on  the  Con- 
tinent almost  directly ;  then  we  are  to  visit  the  Dalrymples ; 
then  we  are  to  have  a  grand  gathering  for  Christmas,  at 
Howard  Abbey ;  and  early  in  the  spring  we  are  to  be  in 
London,  as  mamma  wishes  me  to  be  presented  at  one  of 
the  first  drawing-rooms.  After  that  I  cannot  say  what  will 
happea" 

"  You  will  be  engaged  to  be  married ;  you  are  sure  to 
marry  early." 

"  Am  I  ?  I  don't  know,  Penny.  I  shall  not  be  very 
easy  to  please,  and  it  would  be  such  a  dreadful  thing  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  bind  yourself  to  one  who  was  not 
exactly  what  he  seemed  to  be.  Besides,  I  think  I  should 
like  at  least  a  year  or  two  of  absolute  freedom.  Papa  does 
not  approve  of  girls  being  married  in  their  first  season  ;  he 
thinks  they  have  no  time  to  understand  the  world,  or  to 
form  any  accurate  judgment  of  character,  though  he  did 
marry  mamma  when  she  was  barely  nineteen,  and  they  have 
been  as  happy  as  husband  and  wife  could  be  I  have  heard 
them  say  that  they  never  had  but  one  sorrow,  and  that, 
though  it  was  a  very  deep  one,  was  borne  together — the 
death  of  the  two  little  boys,  my  twin-brothers.  No,  Penny 
dear,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  marry  before  I  am  twenty." 

"  And  I  shall  never  marry  at  all,  I  dare  say,"  was  my 
rejoinder ;  "  I  shall  never  know  anybody,  living  here  year 
after  year.     Why,  Florrie,  I  was  six  when  I  came  to  Castle- 
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wood,  and  now  I  am  sixteen !     Shall  I  ever  leave  school 
and  go  into  society  like  other  girls,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  you  will  When  the  right  time  comes  your 
guardian  will  find  some  lady  to  introduce  you  properly. 
Perhaps  that  Miss  Jocelyn  you  talk  about  will  take  charge 
of  you." 

**  I  hope  she  will  not,  for  all  my  recollections  of  her  are 
disagreeable,  and  her  letters  are  formal  and  imperious.  She 
writes  to  me  sometimes,  you  know,  and  she  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  am  a  very  naughty  girl,  and  likely  to  turn 
out  badly  as  a  woman.  She  evidently  gives  me  credit  for 
all  kinds  of  faults,  and  is  perpetually  warning  me  against  this 
or  that  line  of  conduct,  which  is  reprehensible.  And  she  is 
continually  impressing  upon  me  the  virtue  of  lowliness  and 
humility,  and  hinting — or  else  I  fancy  it,  for  she  does  not 
speak  out  plainly — that  I  am  nothing  and  nobody,  and  must 
never  presume  to  put  myself  on  an  equality  with  other 
people ! " 

"  That  is  very  nasty  of  her ;  but  I  dare  say  she  means 
nothing.  She  is  one  of  those  unpleasant  persons  who  think 
that  a  perpetual  regimen  of  '  humble  pie '  is  the  only  thing 
for  young  folks,  especially  for  girls  who  cannot  be  too  strictly 
disciplined,  nor  trained  to  a  too  lowly  opinion  of  their  merits. 
Mamma  had  a  spinster  aunt  who  was  always  snubbing  her, 
and  trying  to  make  her  undervalue  herself  up  to  the  time  she 
met  with  papa,  and  then,  I  am  afraid,  Aunt  Pamela  got  her 
deserts,  and  perhaps  a  little  more,  for  till  the  day  of  her 
death  she  was  never  invited  to  Howard  Abbey.  But  don't 
be  miserable,  darling ;  you  and  I  are  not  going  to  part  for 
ever,  you  know — though  we  have  not  sworn  eternal  friend- 
ship, we  do  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  each  other.  Think 
what  letters  I  shall  write  you  from  Switzerland  and  Italy ! 
and  what  a  description  you  will  have  of  my  presentation, 
and  of  my  first  ball !  And  as  soon  as  my  time  is  at  my  own 
disposal  again  I  shall  arrange  for  you  to  spend  your  holidays 
with  us.  Papa  and  mamma  are  the  dearest  old  things  alive. 
They  let  Fanny  and  me  have  our  own  way  in  nearly  every- 
thing and  if  we  want  Penelope,  it  will  be  Penelope's  own 
fault  if  we  don't  get  her." 

I  brightened  up  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  suddenly  recol- 
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lected  my  bitter  disappointment,  now  many  years  ago,  when 
I  was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  vacation  with  my  bosom 
friend  of  those  days,  at  Guildford  I  remembered  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  only  yesterday  the  exact  wording  of  the  letter 
which  withheld  consent — that^  too,  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  was  Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn's  !  "  My  guardians  desired 
that  I  should  not  form  any  friendships,  or  pay  any  visits 
during  the  period  of  my  school  residence." 

"  Ah,  but  you  were  a  little  thing,  then,"  urged  Florence, 
when  I  told  her  of  the  circumstance.  "  Your  guardians  can- 
not wish  to  keep  you  in  leading  strings  for  ever;  even  parents 
cannot  do  it  when  one  is  really  grown-up,  and  scarcely  any 
parents  would  wish  to  do  it  Besides,  you  have  been  allowed 
to  form  friendships,  for  you  and  I  are  the  dearest  and  closest 
of  friends,  and  Miss  Beaumont  not  only  knows  it,  but  has 
encouraged  the  intimacy.  Oh,  I  know  how  it  will  be  man- 
aged ;  mamma  shall  write  to  Mr.  Armadale  when  the  right 
time  comes — there  is  nothing  like  going  straight  to  head- 
quarters— ^and  I  believe  nobody  ever  did  or  could  refuse 
mamma  when  she  made  her  petitioa  Perhaps,  we  may 
meet  the  Armadales  while  we  are  travelling.  I  wish  we 
might ! " 

"  Yes,  I  wish  you  might  I  should  so  like  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  my  guardian;  besides,  speaking  face  to 
face  even  once  or  twice  is  worth  an  avalanche  of  letters. 
When  you  are  gone,  Florrie,  I  am  sure  I  shall  get  dreadfully 
tired  of  this  place." 

"  I  do  not  wonder ;  there  is  certainly  something  very  un- 
satisfactory in  not  knowing  your  probable  future.  But  take 
heart,  dear  old  Penny ;  it  will  all  come  right  someday,  I  am 
positive.  Do  you  recollect  the  Psalm  we  read  with  Miss 
Flaxman  this  morning  ?  Let  us  take  one  or  more  verses 
out  of  it  as  our  joint  motto  through  life,  to  give  us  strength 
and  comfort  whenever  we  need  them.  Reach  me  my  Bible, 
please,  dear ;  it  is  just  at  your  elbow." 

"  It  was  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm  we  read  this  morning, 
was  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes ;  and  here  are  the  verses  I  wanted  : — *  Delight  thy- 
self also  in  the  Lord ;  and  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of 
thine  heart     Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in 
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Him;  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.'  That  shall  be  our  own 
special  text — yours  and  mine,  Penny ;  for  though  the  cloud 
and  the  mist  seem  to  be  about  your  way,  and  the  broad  sun- 
shine upon  mine,  who  can  tell  what  will  come  to  pass  ? 
Both  shadow  and  sun  are  from  God  :  and  He  knows  what  is 
best" 

"And  let  us  add,"  I  answered-—"  *  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
wait  patientiy  for  Him.*  I  am  afraid  patience  is  a  virtue  in 
which  I  am  sadly  deficient ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  holy 
words,  and  of  this  evening  when  you  and  I  read  them  to- 
gether—perhaps for  the  last  time,  Florrie,  my  love — I 
think  it  will  help  me  not  to  *  fret  myself,'  but  to  wait  patiently 
God's  time,  and  trust  His  will" 

A  few  more  days  and  Castlewood  was  empty  indeed     A 
larger  number  of  girls  than  usual  left  school  at  the  close  of 
that  term,  and  many  of  them  were  my  special  friends  and 
class-mates.     Annie  Bradford,  the  last  of  the  three  sisters, 
departed — Eliza,  I  ought  to  have  said,  was  married,  and  we 
had,  in  accordance  with  a  time-honoured  institution  of  Castle- 
wood, a  whole  holiday  in  honour  of  her  nuptials.     Nora 
Tendring  sailed  for  India ;  Charlotte  Dane  went  home  "  for 
good "  to  her  quiet  Cathedral  Close,  and  soon  afterwards 
married  a  clergyman  of  good  family,  and  with  the  best  pros- 
pects of  preferment ;  Nellie  Turner  was  "  finished,"  and  in 
less  than  twelve  months  became  Viscountess  Grayden,  and 
her  younger  sisters,  Emma  and  Lisa,  took  her  place  with  us. 
But  though  I  missed  these  dear  companions — as  only  a 
girl  situated  as  I  could  miss  the  associates  of  the  only  home 
she  knew — I  only  mourned  deeply  for  Florence     Fanny 
was  returning,  it  is  true,   and  Fanny  and  I  were  really 
attached  to  each  other,  and  were  staunch  allies  and  fast 
friends,   and  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  keep  our  bed- 
room still  to  ourselves.     But  Fanny  could  never  replace 
Florence — the  love  of  my  girlish  heart,  the  "  sister  of  my 
soul ! " 

Miss  Beaumont  and  I  spent  our  summer  vacation  chiefly 
in  Belgium,  returning  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Michaelmas  term.  Mrs.  Meredith  had  not 
accompanied  us ;  she  had  stayed  at  home  to  receive  several 
of  her  nieces,  who  had  no  nearer  relative  than  hersel£ 
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And  now  time  again  wore  on,  with  scarcely  any  break  or 
ripple.  As  I  grew  older  I  enjoyed  more  liberty,  and  was  to 
some  extent  exempted  from  the  discipline  of  the  school 
AVhen  Fanny  went  away  I  had  my  room  all  to  myself.  I 
was  allowed  to  choose  my  o^n  dresses,  and  a  very  hand- 
some sum  was  paid  to  me  quarterly  for  my  personal 
expenses.  I  heard  at  regular  intervals  from  Miss  Letitia 
but  I  never  enjoyed  the  perusal  of  her  letters.  She  still 
wrote  in  the  same  stiff,  dictatorial  style,  and  seemed  to 
forget  that  I  was  a  child  no  longer.  Not  a  word  did  she 
say  to  me  about  my  future.  From  the  counsels  she  gave 
and  the  suggestions  she  continued  to  make,  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  long  years  of  school  life  were  still  before 
me :  and  here  was  I  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and  as  well 
advanced  in  my  studies  as  need  be  wished,  as  one  day  Miss 
Beaumont  pointedly  informed  me 

"But  what  am  I  going  to  do.  Miss  Beaumont?"  I 
inquired.  "  You  have  been,  and  you  are,  most  kind  to  me, 
and  so  is  dear  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  Miss 
Flaxman ;  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  what  is  to  become 
of  me  when  school-days  are  really  over.  Even  the  servants 
have,  for  the  most  part,  homes  and  kindred.  I  have 
none ! " 

"  I  hoped,  my  dear,  you  would  be  content  to  make  this 
your  home,  and  take  Mrs.  Meredith  and  myself  as  relatives 
till — till  Mr.  Armadale  made  other  arrangements  for  you. 
Are  you  not  happy  with  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed !  No  orphan  could  have  been  more 
happily  placed  than  I  with  you,  all  these  years.  But  it  is 
not  unnatural,  is  it,  ma'am,  that  now  that  I  am  approaching 
womanhood,  I  should  desire  to  know  something  about 
myself?    Do  you  know^  who  I  am  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know,  for  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  told  You  are  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  your 
residence  at  Castlewood.  Eleven  years  ago  last  March, 
Letitia  Jocelyn  came  to  me  about  a  possible  pupil,  who 
was,  as  she  said,  still  quite  a  child,  and  fitter  for  the 
nursery  than  the  schoolroom.  At  this  I  demurred,  for,  as 
you  know,  I  do  not  care  to  take  very  little  girls,  under  my 
charge,  and  I  proposed  that  you  should  be  sent,  for  at  least 
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a  couple  of  years,  to  a  preparatory  school,  till  you  should  be 
of  an  age  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  my  establishment 
But  Letitia — I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  Miss  Jocelyn — 
replied  that  I  must  either  receive  you  then  and  there,  or 
not  at  all,  since  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  humble  relatives,  who  were 
bringing  you  up,  immediately." 

"  Humble  relatives  !  "  I  echoed ;  "  I  fancied,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  that  that  dark-eyed,  pale-faced  woman  who 
loved  me,  and  in  whose  cottage  home  I  lived  till  I  came  to 
London,  was  my  nurse.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
Mr.  Armadale,  when  he  was  here  three  years  ago,  sp>oke  of 
that  person  as  my  *  nurse.'  He  said  distinctly  that  I  lived 
with  my  nurse  till  I  came  to  Casdewood" 

**  That  person,  then,  doubtless  was  your  nurse  ;  but  I  am 
tolerably  certain  that  she  was  also  your  aunt,  though 
whether  your  mother's  or  your  father's  sister  I  have  no  idea. 
I  should  say  the  latter,  for  certain  reasons  which  I  can 
hardly  explain." 

''  Pray  explain  them,  if  you  can,  dear  Miss  Beaumont  I 
had  a  father  and  mother,  of  course ;  but  sometimes  I  feel 
like  Topsy,  and  *'spects  I  growed'  Why  do  you  think  my 
nurse  was  my  father^ s  sister?" 

"  Because,  from  Miss  Jocelyn's  explanation,  I  inferred — 
mind,  it  was  only  inference — that  your  mother  was  an 
Armadale,  or  nearly  related  to  the  family,  and  that  she 
married  a  person  greatly  beneath  her  by  birth  and  in 
position — a  person  who  was  never  acknowledged  by  her 
own  kindred     She  died  when  you  were  still  an  infant 

"  And  my  father — when  did  he  die  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  telL  When  I  asked  Miss  Jocelyn  the 
same  question,  she  made  no  answer.  She  did  not  even 
admit  that  he  was  dead" 

"  Then,  perhaps  he  still  lives — ^perhaps,  after  all,  I  have 
a  father ! " 

"  It  is  not  probable,  my  dear ;  do  not  cherish  the  idea, 
for,  if  it  were  so,  he  would  most  likely  have  claimed  his 
child  ere  this — unless,  indeed " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Unless  he  were  such  a  downright  mauvais  sujet  that  he 
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did  not  find  it  expedient  to  make  himself  known ;  or  unless 
he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  you,  as  well  as  your 
mother,  were  dead." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  such  a  mystery  should  be  made  about 
it ;  unequal  marriages  are  bad  things,  no  doubt ;  but  there 
is  no  actual  disgrace  attached  to  them." 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  have  often  argued  in  the  same  way 
myself.  At  first,  I  confess,  I  was  considerably  exercised  in 
my  mind  as  to  your  actual  history ;  but  as  time  passed  on, 
and  nothing  further  transpired,  I  grew  to  be  satisfied  with 
Miss  Jocelyn's  explanations ;  and,  finally,  I  came  to  regard 
you  as  almost  a  child  of  my  own,  for,  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions,  I  have  been  left  to  train  and  educate  you  pre- 
cisely as  I  chose." 

"  Did  you  at  all  doubt  Miss  Jocelyn's  statements  ?  " 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  I  did  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  so  long 
ago  that  really  I  cannot  feel  certain  on  that  head  Of 
coiurse  I  received  you  as  Mr.  Armadale's  ward,  and  the 
arrangements  which  he,  through  Letitia  Jocelyn,  was  willing 
to  mske,  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  In  fact,  my 
dear,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,  that  you  have  been,  from 
first  to  last,  one  of  the  most  profitable  pupils  I  ever  had — I 
mean  in  a  pecuniary  sense." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  I  answered,  "  for  I  am  afraid  I 
have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  one  way  or  another. 
What  a  forlorn  creature  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  not  been 
placed  with  kind,  conscientious  people  !  You  have  both 
*  mothered '  me — you  and  Mrs.  Meredith  ;  and  Miss  Flax- 
man  has  been  far  kinder  than  a  mere  English  governess. 
But,  Miss  Beaumont,  do  you  think  I  have  money  of  my  own, 
or  am  I  dependent  upon  Mr.  Armadale  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  have  a  small  fortune  of  your  own  ;  from 
the  tone  which  Miss  Jocelyn  took  when  she  brought  you 
here,  I  fancied  she  wished  you  to  be  brought  up  to  maintain 
yourself,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  such  was  not 
the  case ;  and  Mr.  Armadale,  when  he  paid  us  that  visit, 
distinctly  said  that  you  were  not  to  be  educated  for  a  gover- 
ness ;  that  abundant  means  for  a  respectable  livelihood 
would  always  be  at  your  disposal ;  and  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  have  you  made  into  a  learned  lady ;  he  would  be  quite 
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content  to  see  you  grow  up  into  a    lady-like,   sensible, 
cultured  young  woman." 

"  That  sounds  as  if  I  were  to  have  more  to  do  with  him 
in  the  future  ! " 

"  I  thought  the  same  myself.  He  seemed  then  deeply 
interested  in  your  career — in  your  welfare ;  he  spoke  of 
several  things  which  do  not  always  occur  to  men  whose 
minds  are  not  supposed  to  dwell  on  trivialities.  He 
expressly  desired  that  you  should  not  be  overworked,  that 
your  health  and  constitution  should  be  the  primary  consi- 
deration ;  he  offered  the  most  liberal  terms  for  your  position 
as  a  parlour-boarder;  he  gave  me  a  cheque  there* and  then, 
which  I  was  to  use  for  o\ii  joint  travelling  expenses ;  he  was 
most  generous,  I  can  assure  you  !  He  requested  me  to 
order  you  a  riding-habit,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  good  for 
you  to  have  a  saddle-horse  of  your  own,  and  you  know 
better  than  I  do  what  a  beautiful  creature  he  sent  you  !  He 
thought,  too,  as  you  grew  older,  that  you  might  wish  to  dress 
more  expensively,  and  he  arranged  that  you  should  thence- 
forth receive  from  him  your  pocket-money  and  a  certain  sum 
for  your  personal  expenses.  Altogether,  my  dear,  I  never 
had  a  pupil  more  liberally  treated  than  you  have  been,  nor 
one  that  brought  more  profit  to  myself." 

"  Is  Miss  Jocelyn  my  guardian  as  well  as  Mr.  Arma- 
dale?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  fancy  she  is  in  some  way  associated 
with  him,  though  not  perhaps  in  a  legal  sense  ;  he  has  the 
legal  control  of  you  and  your  affairs,  he  said  so  most 
distinctly  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  woman  to  refer  to 
on  certain  points,  especially  where  the  ward  is  a  young  lady. 
I  dare  say,  Penelope,  you  will  know  all  about  it  soon. 
Meanwhile,  be  as  content  as  you  can ;  you  shall  have  all  the 
liberty  compatible  with  your  position.  You  had  better,  I  am 
sure,  continue  to  take  lessons  from  the  masters,  though  you 
need  not,  unless  you  wish  it  yourself,  remain  any  longer  in 
the  school-room.  I  have  prepared  a  course  of  reading  for 
you,  which  I  hope  will  be  both  pleasant  and  beneficial,  and 
finally,  I  hope  you  will  try  to  feel  that  Castlewood  is  your 
real  home,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  future,  which  sooner  or 
later  must  unfold  itself,  if  God  spare  your  life.     There,  my 
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dear,  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  conversation,  for  I  have 
long  felt  that  you  had  a  right  to  know  something  of  your 
true  situation,  as  far  as  I  can  explain  it  It  has  never  been 
a  part  of  my  plan  to  treat  young  women  as  children.  Now, 
we  will  talk  no  more  about  it  There  is  no  more  to  be  said, 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  indulge  in  conjectures  and  sur- 
mises ;  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  discussion,  it  is 
best  avoided." 

I  pondered  deeply  what  I  had  heard.  It  was  in  some 
sense  satisfactory,  for  since  I  had  become  a  woman,  or 
almost  a  woman,  I  had  had  certain  uneasy  apprehensions 
concerning  myself.  What  if  my  parents  had  been  worse 
than  imprudent !  what  if  there  had  been  no  marriage  at  all ! 
It  was  certainly  Eliza  Bradford  who  had  put  such  a  notion 
into  my  head  But  for  her  mysterious  hints,  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  ;  for  I  knew  very 
little  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  and  of  course,  as  a 
school-girl,  I  was  not  permitted  to  read  the  newspapers. 

And  so  that  summer  mellowed  into  autumn,  and  autumn 
crisped  and  faded  into  winter,  and  still  I  stayed  on  at  Casde- 
wood,  and  those  who  held  my  fate  at  their  disposal  made  no 
sign.  All  my  needs  were  supplied,  my  expenses  were  most 
liberally  defrayed;  I  had  as  much  freedom  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  could  enjoy ;  I  was  treated  with  all  con- 
sideration and  kindness.  But  I  wanted  something  more,  and 
I  began  to  grow  impatient  of  the  silken  bonds  that  seemed 
sometimes  more  unbearable  than  iron  chains.  I  wanted  to 
be  living  my  life — to  be  out  among  the  throngs  of  men — to 
have,  at  least,  some  indistinct  prevision  of  the  future,  which 
now  hune  before  me  like  an  impenetrable  veil. 

We  had  a  long  cold  sprmg  after  a  very  severe  winter,  and, 
happily  for  myself,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
occupation  in  nursing  dear  "  Mother  Meredith,"  who,  about 
Christmas,  took  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in 
bronchitis,  and  made  her  a  regular  invalid  for  several 
months.  I  very  much  enjoyed  taking  care  of  her;  and 
with  Miss  Beaumont's  pleased  consent,  I  also  took  some 
of  her  duties  upon  myself — looking  after  the  health  of  the 
younger  pupils,  dispensing  household  stores,  and  even 
keeping  the  tradespeople's  accounts. 
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I  had  few  companions  now  in  the  schoolroom,  for  Fanny 
Howard,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  old  set,  had  left 
school  almost  a  year  ago.  It  seemed  more  natural  to 
consort  with  Miss  Flaxman  than  with  any  of  the  pupils,  who 
all  treated  me  with  the  respect  due  to  my  superior  age  and 
standing  in  the  house,  and  called  me  "  Miss  Dale."  I  was 
"  Penelope "  only  to  the  principals  of  Castlewood  and  to 
Miss  Flaxman,  and  to  the  German  governess,  who  had  been 
with  us  for  at  least  five  years. 

And  so  my  eighteenth  birthday — the  date  had  been 
furnished  years  ago  by  Miss  Jocelyn — arrived,  and  was 
duly  celebrated.  I  wondered  greatly  if  I  was  to  be  left  as 
I  was  till  I  came  of  age,  and  might  lawfully  claim  my  entire 
liberty,  for  the  day  came  and  went  unmarked  by  any  sign 
from  those  whom  I  was  beginning  to  think  were  in  duty 
bound  to  concern  themselves  a  little  more  about  me. 

My  birthday  was  on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  on  the  24th — 
the  birthday  of  the  greatest  personage  in  these  realms — I 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  yew-arbour  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
listening  dreamily  to  the  church  bells  ringing  a  loyal  peal 
and  feeling  just  a  little  aggrieved  that  I  had  heard  neither 
from  Florence  nor  from  Fanny  two  days  before,  when 
one  of  the  servant-maids  approached  me  with  a  letter  on  a 
salver. 

"  For  me,  Susan  ?  "  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dale,  for  you.  The  second  post  is  just  in, 
and  the  mistress  bade  me  bring  this  to  you  here,  for  she 
knew  you  were  in  the  arbour." 

"Thank  you,  Susan."  And  I  scarcely  waited  for  her 
silence  before  I  tore  open  the  letter,  for  the  postmark  was 
that  of  the  county  town  near  which  Howard  Abbey  was 
situated,  and  the  address  was  in  my  dearest  Florrie's  own 
hand! 

I  have  omitted  to  say,  I  believe,  that  she  had  amply 
redeemed  her  promise  made  on  the  eve  of  her  departure. 
We  had  corresponded  regularly.  I  had  not  much  to  write 
about,  but  she  gave  me  the  most  charming  descriptions  of 
her  foreign  tour,  of  her  visit  to  the  Dalrymples,  and  of  the 
Dalrymples' — mother  and  son — visit  to  the  Abbey.  I  knew  all 
about  her  Court-dress,  and  I  could  picture  to  myself  many 
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a  gay  and  festive  scene  in  which  she  bore  her  part,  admiied, 
I  was  sure,  by  all  who  saw  her.  She  had  had  several 
offers  of  marriage,  but  none  of  them  had  she  felt  in  the 
least  inclined  to  accept ;  only  I  fancied  there  was  somebody 
she  would  not  say  "  nay  "  to,  should  he  have  the  courage  to 
ask  her  hand.  But  she  made  no  girlish  confidences  on 
that  subject ;  it  was  chiefly  something  which  Fanny  let  drop 
in  one  of  her  lengthy  epistles  that  gave  me  the  idea. 

Now,  indeed,  I  had  something  to  leani.  Florrie  was 
engaged,  and  to  that  very  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  of  whom 
Fanny  had  spoken ;  and  she  was  to  be  married  in  August ! 
And  I  must  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids — Fanny  and  I  must 
be  sister  bridesmaids  on  the  auspicious  occasion.  There 
would  be  four  or  six  more — eight  in  all,  she  thought, — ^and 
it  was  not  yet  exactly  settled  who  else  should  be  asked,  nor 
did  sh©  very  much  care ;  only  Fanny  and  I  must  be  asso- 
ciated in  this  "  the  supremest  event  of  all  her  life"  The 
Armadales  were  at  Brighton — Florence  had  somehow 
ascertained  that  fact;  and  Mrs.  Howard  was  even  then 
writing  to  my  guardian,  and  entreating  him  to  consent  to 
my  paying  her  daughters  a  long  visit  I  was  to  be  with 
them  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  remain  till  after  the 
wedding.  Fanny  said  she  should  need  me  to  console  her 
for  her  sister's  departure.  There  was  also  a  letter  to  Miss 
Beaumont,  requesting  her  to  use  her  best  endeavours  with 
Mr.  Armadale,  and  to  speed  me  in  my  preparations,  as  soon 
as  a  favourable  answer  should  be  received. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  intense  excitement  I 
awaited  the  result  of  this  correspondence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LEAVES   FROM   LETITIA  JOCELYN^S   DIARY. 

WHEN  I — not  Penelope^  but  the  editor  of  these  pages 
— commenced  writing  that  young  person's  history, 
I  intended  to  let  her  speak  for  herself  throughout  the  entire 
narrative  ;  but  having  other  materials  at  my  disposal,  which 
must  tend  very  much  to  the  enlightenment  of  my  readers,  I 
think  I  should  be  acting  unwisely  did  I  not  avail  myself  of 
Miss  Jocelyn*s  diary,  and  of  other  papers  having  reference 
to  the  Armadale  politics,  which  came  into  my  hands  to- 
gether with  Penelope's  own  recital 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  must  ask  you  to 
leave  Castlewood,  and  even  Penelope  herself  for  awhile,  and 
transfer  your  interest  to  a  certain  morning-room  in  a  large 
and  commodious  house — I  beg  its  pardon,  " mansiofiy^  as 
the  advertisements  have  it — "pleasantly  and  salubriously 
situated  at  Hove,  a  rapidly-increasing  and  most  delightful 
suburb  of  Brighton." 

It  is  breakfast-time — a  fashionably  late — in  fact,  a  second 
breakfast,  for  everybody  had  tea  and  its  accompaniments 
between  two  and  three  hours  ago,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  rooms.  The  recherchk  repast  is  almost  concluded,  but 
Mr.  Armadale  still  alternates  between  the  Times  and  the 
remnants  of  his  devilled-kidneys,  and  on  a  sofa  near  the 
window,  which  commands  a  trimly-kept  garden,  in  which 
nothing  earthly  seems  to  grow  except  Euonymus  and 
Tamarisk,  and  beyond  that  the  sea,  reclines  a  lady,  most 
exquisitely  attired  in  the  latest  Parisian  morning-robe, 
having  a  little  table  at  her  side,  on  which  is  a  cup  of 
tea,  a  morsel  oipate^  a  delicate  slice  oi  galantine^  a  tiny  bit 
of  truffled  something,  and  several  other  scraps  of  dainties, 
evidently  brought  together  to  tempt  the  capricious  appetite 
of  an  invalid. 
There  is  another  little  tible  on  the  other  side  of  the  sofa — 
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which,  after  all,  is  not  a  sofa,  but  a  piece  of  furniture  which 
might  have  been  the  foreshadowing  of  an  Ilkley-couch,  and 
that  displays  a  choice  Sbvres  vase,  filled  with  lovely,  hot- 
house flowers,  a  cut-glass  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne,  a  silver 
bonbonnihriy  a  Chinese  fan,  a  bunch  of  splendid  grapes  on 
a  fanciful  contrivance  of  crystal,  a  couple  of  forced  peaches, 
side  by  side  with  a  gold  fruit-knife,  a  jewelled  vinaigrette, 
and  a  Prayer  Book^  resplendently  bound  in  purple  velvet, 
with  ormolu  clasps,  and  a  Latin-cross  of  the  same  material 
on  the  cover. 

This  lady  looks  extremely  frail  and  delicate,  albeit  her 
cheeks  are  of  the  fairest,  softest  rose-tint  She  cannot  be 
much  over  forty  years  of  age,  yet  she  looks  completely 
passk ;  her  sunken  temples,  her  attenuated  hands,  and  a 
peculiar  expression  on  the  once  pretty,  but  rather  inane 
countenance,  all  seem  to  imply  the  presence  of  some  fell 
disease,  whose  ravages  are  by  consummate  skill  and  atten- 
tion still  kept  in  abeyance. 

She  is  Mr.  Armadale's  wife,  and  though  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  and  everything  that  can  gratify  her  evidently 
fastidious  tastes,  she  gives  you  the  idea  of  a  person  thoroughly 
tired  of  life,  yet  clinging  to  it  with  almost  desperate  deter- 
mination— of  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  exclusively, 
I  think,  to  be  found  among  the  favoured  "  upper  ten,"  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  no  interest  save  in  themselves,  every 
indulgence  at  command,  and  withal  the  burden  of  fast-fail- 
ing health,  and  the  consciousness  of  ever-increasing  weak- 
ness and  decay,  all  tending  to  that  dread  consummation, 
when  earthly  succour  and  mortal  ministrations  shall  be  in 
vain. 

At  the  large  table  with  Mr.  Armadale  are  two  other  ladies 
— one  young,  blooming,  and  radiant  with  the  buoyancy 
and  brilliancy  of  extreme  youth.  She  is  quite  a  girl — under 
seventeen,  in  fact ;  strikingly  like  Penelope  Dale  in  feature 
and  complexion,  only,  perhaps,  just  a  little  less  regularly 
hanxlsome,  and  certainly  less  matured  in  figure  and  expres- 
sion. She  is  well  dressed,  as  becomes  her  position  as  Mr. 
Annadale's  only  child  and  heiress.  Her  manner  is  pecu- 
liarly graceful  and  easy,  her  stature  commanding — the  sort 
of  woman   to  develop,  by-and-by,  into  an  imperial  Juno- 
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like  beauty — the  very  reverse  of  the  tnignon  loveliness  that 
might  have  been  her  mother's  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Presiding  over  the  tea  and  coffee  equipage  sits  an  elderly 
lady,  with  a  slightly  severe  expression  of  countenance.  She 
is  altogether /^///^,  and  seems  extremely  vain  of  her  diminu- 
tive white  hands  and  tiny  feet,  which  are  rather  ostenta- 
tiously displayed.  Her  hair  must  once  have  been  abundant 
It  clusters  now  about  her  head  in  multitudes  of  little,  dark, 
frizzy  curls,  and  her  toilet  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  frills,  furbelows,  and  flounces  of  which  it  boasts. 
This  is  Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn,  for  whom,  as  you  are  aware, 
Penelope  cherishes  a  feeling  which  is  little  short  of  aversion 
— a  circumstance  which  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  learn  that  Miss  Jocelyn  feels  the  reverse  of  kindly 
towards   Penelope.      It  is  from  this  lad/s  diary  that  we 

intend  to  make  such  extracts  as  shall  suit  our  purpose. 
•  ••••• 

^^  May  25. — It  is  nearly  a  fortnight  since  I  made  the  last 
entry  in  my  diary,  just  before  Rosalie  took  the  fancy  in 
her  head  to  come  down  here,  and  rusticate  by  the  sad  sea 
waves.  Brighton,  out  of  the  season,  is  rather  a  stupid 
place.  I  never  did  like  it,  even  when  King's  Road  was  as 
diflicult  to  cross  as  Regent  Street  at  four  o'clock  on  a 
summer  afternoon.  I  am  not  fond  of  the  sea — especially 
the  Brighton  sea,  which  has  no  ships,  any  more  than  the 
Brighton  shore  has  sands,  or  the  Brighton  landscape  trees. 
No;  I  never  did  care  for  marine  watering-places,  and 
Rosalie  knows  it,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  selflsh  of  her, 
dragging  me  away  from  London  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Whatever  possessed  Edward  to  buy  this  Hove  property,  I 
cannot  imagine.  He  is  not  particularly  fond  of  his  wife,  I 
am  sure.  Who  could  be?  such  a  faded,  washed-out, 
querulous  doll  of  a  woman  as  she  is,  with  not  a  single  idea 
beyond  her  precious  self,  and  her  thousand  and  one  ail- 
ments !  Yet  he  generally  ends  by  doing  what  she  wishes, 
however  he  may  protest  against  it !  Perhaps  he  feels  as  I 
do — she  will  not  trouble  him  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
for  sentence  of  death  has  surely  been  pronounced  upon  her,, 
though,  I  fancy,  with  all  the  care  she  takes  of  herself,  her 
life  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  !    Still,  for  the  sake  of 
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peace,  one  must  humour  her  whims  and  submit  to  her  end- 
less caprices,  be  our  period  of  penance  long  or  short. 

"  I  believe  I  have  written  nothing  in  my  book  simply  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  write  about  I  never  felt  more 
ennuyUy  more  tired,  more  dismally  bored  in  all  my  life  1 
Only  this  morning  I  got  up,  almost  praying  that  something 
might  happen  to  vary  the  usual  routine  of  our  monotonous 
existence.  If  ever  I  am  an  invalid — which  Heaven  forbid — 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  as  abominably  selfish  as  Rosalie 
Armadale ! 

"  Well !  something  has  happened  to  stir  us  up,  though 
not  anything  of  a  very  agreeable  nature.  Still,  I  had  rather 
be  poked  up  occasionally  like  the  bears  at  the  Zoo,  than 
drowse  on  day  by  day  like  a  superannuated  cat  on  the 
hearthrug !  That  tiresome  child,  Penelope,  has  made  a  sort 
of  protest  at  last — as  I  always  knew  she  would,  some  day — 
and  she  has  done  it  through  Miss  Beaumont,  to  whom 
Edward  seems  very  much  inclined  to  listen.  Edward  has 
been  gready  to  blame  in  his  treatment  of  that  girL  He  has 
given  her  as  many  advantages  as  if  she  was  his  heiress. 
Gertrude  herself  has  not  been  more  pampered  and  cosetted, 
I  suspect  And  it  is  inexcusable  of  Miss  Beaumont  to  try 
to  push  her  to  the  front  in  the  way  she  is  doing.  But  truly 
the  years  have  flown,  and  I  had  no  idea  she — that  is,  Pene- 
lope Dale — was  eighteen,  an  age,  I  must  confess,  at  which 
most  young  women  leave  school,  and  enter  society.  Only 
we  agreed  that  she  was  not  to  be  brought  forward  in  any 
way.  My  own  idea  was  that  she  should  be  trained  for  a 
governess ;  then  this  embarrassment  would  never  have  oc- 
curred Nobody  thinks  of  inviting  governesses  to  country 
houses,  or  treating  them  as  honoured  guests.  Mrs.  Howard 
evidently  supposes  that  Penelope  is  a  young  lady  of  fortune, 
and  of  family.  It  is  as  Mr.  Armadale's  *  ward,*  of  course, 
that  she  is  asked  to  Howard  Abbey.  And  if  we  could  be 
quite  sure  that,  the  visit  paid,  she  would  return  to  Castle- 
wood,  and  quiedy  rem^iin  Miss  Beaumont's  boarder  for  at 
least  a  few  years  longer,  it  would  not  so  much  matter.  But 
when  a  girl  once  *  comes  out ' — and  this  wedding  affair  will 
be  quite  tantamount  to  that — there  is  no  such  thing  as  forc- 
ing her  to  go  in  again.     Not  in  this  country,  most  certainly. 
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That  is  the  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — it  provides 
for  the  seclusion  of  inconvenient  females,  whose  existence 
their  families  have  reason  to  ignore.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
I  did  not  think  of  it  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  child  had  to 
be  respectably  disposed  of !  If  only  she  had  been  placed  in 
a  convent  for  her  education,  with  the  promise  of  a  goodly 
portion,  or  dowry,  or  whatever  the  nuns  call  it,  she  would 
probably  have  entered  on  her  novitiate  before  now,  and  be 
looking  forward  to  taking  the  final  vows,  as  girls  in  the  world 
are  introduced  at  a  certain  age,  and  look  forward  to  marriage 
as  their  natural  destiny. 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  had  my  way  throughout,  things  would  have 

been  entirely  different !    At  one  time  I  quite  thought  I  had 

succeeded  in  shaping  events  in  what  I  am  sure  was  the  only 

prudent  course.     The  mischief  was  all  done — except,  of 

course,  the  first  great  mischief,  that  can  never  really  be 

undone — when  Edward  paid  that  most  injudicious  visit  to 

Castlewood,  and  made  quite  a  fool  of  himself  about  the  girL 

She  must  pretty  well  have  forgotten  all  about  everything — 

and  she  knew  next  to  nothing — ^in  the  years  that  had  elapsed 

since  her  leaving  her  early  home  in  that  out-of-the-way  comer 

of  the  world.    The  appearance  of  Edward  on  the  scene  must 

not  only  have  roused  old,  dying  memories,  but  awakened  all 

kinds  of  hopes  and  beliefs  and  expectations.     I  told  him 

then  he  had  played  the  fool,  and  he  owned  that  he  had  been 

weak ;  that  he  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  his  heart 

could  have  been  so  stirred  with  the  recollections  of  the  past 

Well,  and  he  is  very  much  inclined  to  play  the  fool  again, 

and  nothing  that  I  can  urge  seems  to  have  any  power  to 

make  him  act  less  foolishly.     I  will  do  nothing  to  help  him, 

though;  he  and  Miss  Beaumont  shall  manage  it  between 

them.     I  declare,  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  wash  my 

hands  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  yet,  when  Edward  comes,  as 

he  came  this  morning,  and  pours'  out  his  confidence,  as  of 

old,  I  feel  like  the  Letitia  Jocelyn  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 

am  ready  to  abet  him  in  any  absurdity,  provided  I  can 

please  him ! 

"  Let  me  see  I  How  was  it  ?  We  were  all  four  sitting  at 
hieakhst — Edward  and  I,  Mrs.  Armadale  and  Gertrude — 
when  the  second  post  came  in,  and  brought  us  a  whole  bud* 
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get  of  letters.  I  noticed  that  two  of  those  which  fell  to 
Edward^s  share  very  much  engrossed  his  attention,  but  I 
was  so  completely  absorbed  in  dear  Lady  Amelia^s  charm- 
ing description  of  the  y?/^  at  Chew-Marston  that  I  took  little 
notice  of  my  companions.  By-and-by,  when  the  tide  was 
coming  up  beautifully,  Rosalie  took  a  fancy  to  go  out  in  her 
pony-chair.  She  thought  the  air  would  do  her  good ;  and 
what  did  she  come  to  the  coast  for  but  to  be  out-of-doors 
continually  and  regain  her  health  !  She  pattered  on  in  her 
usual  senseless,  aimless  fashion,  very  much  as  if  one  or  all 
of  us  wished  to  keep  her  prisoner.  What  a  torrent  of  non- 
sense one  vain,  selfish,  silly  woman  can  pour  forth  !  But  it 
ended  in  her  setting  out  with  Gertrude  and  Fadkin  for 
Cliftonville. 

"  And  when  they  were  quite  gone,  and  I  was  thinking  I 
would  get  a  new  novel  from  the  Library,  drive  down  to  the 
Pier,  and  see  if  there  was  any  one  there  I  knew,  and  lunch 
at  Mutton^s,  if  I  found  anybody  worth  talking  to,  who  should 
make  his  appearance  but  Edward,  who  I  quite  thought  had 
ridden  over  to  Preston  about  that  piece  of  ground  old  Dews- 
bury  has  been  bothering  him  to  purchase.  *Letitia!'  he 
said,  quite  solemnly,  *  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  and  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  Has  the 
Bank  of  England  broken  ?  or  has  Great  Britain  declared 
war  with  the  United  States  ? ' 

"  *  Don't  be  absurd,  Letitia,'  he  replied  *  I  am  very 
much  in  earnest — I  am  in  a  serious  difficult}'.  The  post 
brought  me  two  letters  that  must  be  answered,  and  that 
immediately.'  I  asked,  of  course,  what  or  whom  they  con- 
cerned, and  I  confess  I  was  not  very  much  surprised  when 
he  gravely  answered — *  Pcntlopt ! ' 

"  Then  he  showed  me  the  letters — one  from  Miss  Beau- 
mont, of  Castlewood,  the  girl's  governess,  and  one — which 
very  much  astonished  me — from  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Howard 
Abbey.  Her  eldest  daughter  has  been  educated  at  Castle- 
wood. She  is  going  to  be  married,  and  wishes  Penelope — 
to  whom,  it  seems,  she  is  much  attached,  to  be  her  brides- 
maid— or  one  of  her  bridesmaids,  rather,  for  it  is  evidently 
going  to  be  a  very  grand  affair.  Penelope  is  asked  to  go  to 
the  Abbey  as  soon  as  she  can  make  her  preparations,  and 
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remain  there  till  after  the  wedding.  I  read  both  letters 
very  slowly,  deliberating  all  the  while  what  I  should  say  to 
so  unexpected  a  proposal.  *  Well !  *  he  said  at  length, 
quite  in  his  old,  impatient  way,  'what  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 

"  *  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,'  I  replied,  cautiously, 
*  There  must  have  been  some  foolish  mismanagement  It 
was  long  ago  agreed,  you  know,  that  the  child  should  not 
visit  her  school-fellows,  nor  make  friends.' 

"  *  That  was  all  very  well  while  she  was  a  child,'  he 
answered,  *  but  she  cannot  be  restrained  for  ever !  A 
spirited,  handsome  young  woman  of  eighteen  will  choose 
her  own  friends,  shape  her  own  course,  and  live  her  own 
life,  in  spite  of  every  interference.  And  Miss  Beaumont 
thinks  it  is  quite  time  her  pupil  saw  something  of  society, 
and  mingled  with  the  outer  world  It  comes  upon  me  with 
a  shock,  I  own.  I  knew  the  girl  was  growing  up,  and  that 
she  must  soon  cease  to  be  a  mere  school-girl ;  but  the  sud- 
denness of  her  acknowledged  womanhood  absolutely 
startles  me.  She  is  eighteen ;  she  is  past  the  days  of  back- 
boards and  pinafores.  She  has  blossomed  out  into  a  very 
graceful  and  patrician-looking  girl,  Miss  Beaumont  assures 
me,  and  she  half  hints  that  she  will  not  be  a  party  to 
keeping  her  in  seclusion  any  longer.  Then  there  is  Mrs. 
Howard,  one  of  the  best-known  women  in  Moorlandshire 
— what  am  I  to  say  to  her  ?     What  is  to  be  done  f ' 

"  *  Leave  me  to  write  both  answers,'  I  replied  *  I  will 
undertake  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Howard  As  for  Mary  Beaumont, 
I  know  how  to  settle  her.  It  is  madness  to  think  of  con- 
senting to  the  plan,  and  as  Penelope's  guardian  you  have 
absolute  authority  over  her  for  the  next  three  years. 
Edward  Armadale,  you  have  kept  your  secret  for  nineteen 
years.  No  living  creature  guesses  it ;  no  one  must  ever 
guess  it !  I  will  not  help  you  to  imperil  it  I  will  not  aid 
you  in  undoing  the  work  of  so  long  a  period' 

"  *  And  I  often  wish,'  he  rejoined,  gloomily,  *  it  had  never 
been  done  !  I  wish  I  had  not  listened  to  you  years  ago  ! 
I  wish  I  had  had  the  courage  to  confess  the  truth,  when  it 
would  not  have  required  half  the  hardihood  to  speak  out 
that  now  it  does,  and  must — must  always,  I  am  afraid, 
however  long  delayed  the  ordeaL'    I  felt  out  of  patience 
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with  him,  I  confess.     I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him. 

*  Ve%*  I  exclaimed  at  last,  '  it  was  all  a  mistake  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone ;  the  past 
is  irrevocable.  It  cannot  be  altered,  but  it  can  be,  as  it 
were,  cancelled,  "  Let  the  dead-past  bury  its  dead"  Excel- 
lent advice,  whoever  gave  it' 

"  *  The  past  is  never  dead,'  he  answered,  sadly.  *  It 
haunts  one  like  a  ghost ;  nay,  it  is  a  ghost  that  cannot  be 
laid,  though  reparation  may  do  much  to  free  one  from  its 
visits.' 

"*  Reparation ! '  I  cried — *you  are  not  called  upon  to 
make  any  reparation ;  you  owe  nothing  to  any  one.  I 
really  think  you  must  be  mad,  Edward.  Where  is  the 
pride  of  the  Armadales  ? — that  pride  of  our  race  that  never 
yet  has  failed  us.  I  say  our  race,  for  I  am  an  Armadale 
in  spirit,  though  my  father  was  a  Jocelyn.  Come,  now,  let 
us  drop  this  most  unpleasant  theme.  Leave  all  to  me,  and 
I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  not  be  troubled  again — at 
least,  not  till  Penelope  is  one-and-twenty,  and  even  then, 
if  matters  are  judiciously  managed,  all  may  be  quite  satis- 
factorily arranged.     I  will  write  the  letters  at  once.* 

"  *  No,*  he  said,  decisively,  *  I  cannot  consent  to  that, 
unless  I  know  exactly  what  are  your  intentions.'  I  replied 
that  I  could  explain  them  in  two  minutes,  but  I  saw  very 
plainly  he  was  bent  on  acting  imprudently,  and  such  being 
the  case,  he  had  better  take  the  whole  affair  into  his  own 
hands.  Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  hated  trouble, 
especially  the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind,  it  is  Edward 
Armadale,  and  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  his  reply — 

*  You  are  right,  and  I  am  a  coward  not  to  attend  to  my ' 
own  concerns.  I  will  answer  both  letters  myself  I  will 
write  this  evening.  Why  should  poor  Marion's  child  be 
denied  all  the  pleasures  of  youth  ?  Wrong  has  been  done, 
and,  as  you  remind  me,  it  cannot  now  be  undone ;  but,  at 
least,  it  need  not  be  intensified  I  shall  give  my  consent 
to  my  ward's  visit  to  Howard  Abbey.  I  shall  request  Miss 
Beaumont  to  provide  all  that  is  requisite,  and  I  shall  thank 
Mrs.  Howard  most  cordially  for  her  kindness  to  Penelope.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  I  answered ;  '  do  just  as  you  like ;  but 
never  come  to  me  when  your  folly  has  placed  you  in  a  pre- 
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dicament  If  Penelope  goes  into  society,  and  marries  a 
gentleman^  you  must  be  prepared  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to 
endorse  all  the  old  lies,  and  add  to  them  a  fresh  relay. 
Mark  my  words  !  something  will  come  of  this  visit,  for  it 
will  place  the  girl  in  a  position  totally  at  variance  with  the 
station  which,  by  right,  is  hers,  and  for  which  it  was  always 

arranged  she  should  be  educated' 

##♦### 

"  May  26. — The  letters  are  gone,  and  past  recall  Miss 
Dale  is  to  become  Mrs.  Howard's  guest,  and  Miss  Beau- 
mont is  to  provide  her  with  the  equipment  of  a  gentleman's 
daughter !  I  did  not  think  I  could  be  moved  to  so  much 
indignation !  Next  time  Edward  Armadale  asks  my  advice, 
I  shall  know  that  he  only  wants  a  slavish  endorsement  of  his 
own  views.  Well !  he  must  go  his  own  way ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  vex  myself  if  the  way  lead  him  into  a 
quagmire.  It  might  all  have  been  managed  so  easily,  and 
no  one  one  whit  the  worse.  If  only  he  had  left  the  whole 
afiair  to  me,  I  would  have  pledged  myself  to  save  him  all 
trouble,  all  perplexity,  and  a  great  deal  of  money.  Why, 
he  must  have  spent  almost  as  much  on  Penelope  as  on 
Gertrude  1  So  extremely  unwise  !  so  thoughtiessly  incon- 
sistent 1  It  was  quite  right  to  provide  for  the  child,  I  sup- 
pose ;  as  she  was,  as  she  is — w^to  she  is  !  Though,  as  to 
there  having  been  any  sort  of  lawful  marriage,  I  never  will 
believe  it  I  I  had  rather  not  believe  it !  Any  way,  it  was 
not  quite  the  thing  that  Penelope  should  be  brought  up  in 
that  lone  Cumberland  farmhouse,  I  grant ;  though  I  dare 
say  she  would  have  been  as  happy  as  possible  had  she  been 
left  to  wear  wooden  clogs,  to  hoe  potatoes,  as  I  saw  Janet 
Micklethwaite  doing,  and  to  feed  the  calves.  She  would 
have  learned  to  read  and  write,  after  a  fashion ;  she  would 
have  worked  a  sampler,  as  a  recognition  of  her  superior 
education,  and  she  would  have  learned  to  knit,  like  the 
other  Daleswomen  !  Yes ;  she  might  have  been  far  happier 
with  the  Micklethwaites  than  she  ever  will  be  now ;  but 
Edward  would  not  hear  of  it 

"  I  am  glad  I  said  to  Mary  Beaumont  just  what  I  did — I 
was  obliged  to  say  something  in  the  way  of  explanation,  or 
she  would  have  refused  to  receive  the  child  at  Casdewood 
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I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  she  had  Armadale  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  I  added — if  I  remember  rightly — that  her 
mother  had  contracted  an  unequal  marriage,  which  was  the 
truth,  Heaven  knows  1  After  all  these  years,  how  I  do  hate 
Marion !  and  how  I  hate  her  child  !  It  is  unchristian-like, 
I  dare  say,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  for  she  came  between  me 
and  what  I  most  coveted  on  earth !  I  do  not  hate  Rosalie, 
I  simply  despise  her ;  and  somehow,  in  spite  of  everything, 
I  regard  Gertrude  with  sincere  affectioa 

"  Well,  I  ought  to  have  interfered  sooner ;  I  ought  to  have 
managed  somehow^  that  Penelope  should  go  out  into  the 
world  and  earn  her  living.  But  it  may  not  be  too  late ! 
You  are  going  into  society  in  which  it  was  never  intended 
you  should  move.  Miss  Penelope !  You  will  find  yourself 
in  a  fix, — in  a  dilemma,  ere  long.  As  a  governess,  you 
must  have  kept  your  place,  you  must  have  learned  humility ; 
and  as  you  are  tolerably  handsome — as  I  hear — you  might 
have  married  respectably — some  Mr.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Smith, 
who  would  have  been  glad  of  a  weH-educated  wife,  with  no 
relations,  and  five  hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket — for  there 
was  no  need  that  you  should  go  empty-handed  into  any 
man's  family.  Miss  Penelope  !  There,  that  is  the  destiny  I 
mapped  out  for  you.  I  wanted  you  decently  provided  for, 
and  well  mafried,  and  your  identity,  so  to  speak,  sunk  in 
your  husband's.  I  wanted  you  to  be  utterly  severed  from 
the  Armadales,  so  that  there  would  never  arise  any  possi- 
bility of  your  claiming  kindred  with  them  !  And  you  have 
dared  to  thwart  me ! — though,  in  all  fairness,  I  must  con- 
fess, it  is  not  altogether  your  own  fault 

"  Take  care.  Miss  Dale  !  take  care  !  I  shall  have  an  eye 
to  your  proceedings,  and  if  you  presume  ever  so  little — if 
you  go  too  far,  and  fancy  yourself  in  your  proper  place  at 
Howard  Abbey,  I  shall  find  the  means  of — well ! — of  giving 
you  a  necessary  and  useful  lesson  !  People  will  be  sure  to 
ask  who  you  are,  and  who  were  your  forebearSy  as  Janet 
Micklethwaite  would  say — ^and  you  will  be  mightily  puzzled 
what  to  answer  !  If  you  had  remained  in  seclusion,  such  per- 
plexities would  never  have  befallen  you.  Take  care.  Miss 
Dale !  take  care  !  Don't  hold  your  head  too  high,  and 
above  all  things,   don't  provoke  Letitia  Jocelyn,  for  she 
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would  tell  no  lie  if  she  quietly  remarked  that  neither  she, 
nor  probably  anybody  else,  ever  satv  your  mother  *s  marriage 
lines/'' 


CHAPTER   V. 

MY  JEWELS. 

IT  came  at  last,  the  letter  for  which  I  looked  so  anxiously. 
My  guardian  wrote  to  Miss  Beaumont  giving  full  con- 
sent to  my  acceptance  of  Florence's  invitation,  and  enclosing 
a  generous  cheque  for  expenses.  I  need  not  say  how  com- 
pletely I  was  satisfied 

"  And  when  can  I  go  ? "  I  asked,  somewhat  eagerly,  as 
we  all  three — Miss  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  myself — 
were  still  loitering  over  the  breakfast-table.. 

Miss  Beaumont  smiled  "  Are  you  so  very  anxious  to 
set  out,  Penelope  ?  Well,  it  is  only  natural  that  you  should 
want  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  learn  something  more 
of  society  than  you  can  possibly  acquire  at  Castlewood  How 
soon  can  you  leave  us  ?  We  must  fix  a  day,  I  suppose,  and 
you  must  write  immediately,  both  to  Florence  and  to  Mrs. 
Howard ;  but  I  imagine  you  will  need  a  full  fortnight  for 
your  preparations." 

"  So  long  !  Shall  I  want  many  new  dresses,  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont ?  " 

"  You  will  want  several,  certainly.  Mr.  Armadale  par- 
ticularly requests  me  to  attend  to  your  wardrobe,  and  you  are 
to  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  toilet  of  a  young  lady  of 
finished  education  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  Windsor 
this  afternoon,  and  choose  some  of  the  dresses,  and  have 
them  put  in  hand  at  once.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
every  way  than  giving  our  orders  in  London ;  you  can  run 
over  to  Windsor  so  easily,  and  you  will  be  as  well  served 
there  as  at  Madame  Marie's." 
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"  And  Mr.  Armadale  is  pleased  ?  " 

"  It  appears  so ;  he  thinks  with  me,  that  a  little  change 
will  be  very  good  for  you ;  and  indeed,  my  dear,  I  must  say 
you  could' not  make  you  de^/  under  much  better  auspices  ; 
many  young  ladies  of  the  best  families  would  congratulate 
themselves  on  entering  society  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Mrs.  Howard,  of  Howard  Abbey.  And  I  am  sure  they  will 
all  be  very  kind  to  you." 

"  Will  there  be  many  people  at  the  Abbey  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  possibly  say,  but  I  should  suppose  there  will 
be  a  number  of  guests  on  so  important  an  occasioa  You 
will  have  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  first  arrivals,  so 
that  you  will  be  at  home  among  your  friends  before  fresh 
introductions  take  place.  Now,  my  dear,  I  must  go  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  cook  will  be  looking  for  Mrs.  Meredith. 
You  had  better  write  your  letters  this  morning,  and  then  put 
out  the  dresses  that  seem  to  you  most  likely  to  be  available, 
and  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  am  disengaged,  and  we  will 
make  a  list  together  of  the  things  we  must  ask  for  this  after- 
noon." 

I  wrote  my  letters  as  directed,  and  strewed  my  room  with 
all  my  best  dresses,  and  took  stock  of  all  the  pretty  things 
in  the  way  of  ribbons  and  laces  that  I  possessed ;  and  after 
an  early  dinner  we  went  to  Windsor  and  cashed  our  cheque, 
and  made  all  sorts  of  selections,  and  interviewed  the  dress- 
maker and  the  milliner,  and  completed  sundry  arrangements, 
which  were  to  result  in  my  trunks  being  ready  to  be  packed 
no  later  than  that  day  fortnight 

And  now  the  time  slipped  by  almost  too  rapidly ;  the 
minutes  fleeted,  the  hours  had  wings.  When  I  went  to  my 
bed  at  night  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  another  day  had 
passed  There  was  so  very  much  to  do,  so  many  journeys  to 
W^indsor,  and  one  visit  to  be  paid  to  a  Regent  Street  modiste^ 
in  whose  perfect  taste  Miss  Beaumont  had  unlimited  confi- 
dence; it  was  not  yet  decided  what  the  costume  of  the  brides- 
maids should  be,  so  that  I  had  no  anxieties  on  that  score. 
But  at  last  all  was  finished  ;  my  new  dresses  came  home  at 
the  appointed  time,  the  tradespeople  whom  we  had  employed 
were  one  and  all  punctual,  and  with  Mrs.  Judy's  aid,  and 
under  Mother  Meredith's  supervision,  I  got  everything  com- 
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fortably  packed  at  an  early  hour  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  appointed 

Just  as  all  was  concluded,  and  even  the  labels  attached, 
Mrs.  Meredith  said  suddenly,  *'  My  dear,  I  quite  forgot ; 
what  ornaments  have  you  ?  " 

"  In  the  way  of  jewellery,  do  you  mean  ? "  I  replied. 
"  Not  much — ^very  little,  indeed ;  but  does  it  matter  ?  " 

'*  It  does  not  really  matter,  of  course ;  girls  fresh  from 
school  are  not  expected  to  make  any  great  display  of  jewel- 
lery ;  but  still  I  think  there  are  occasions  when  something 
of  the  sort  is  expected     What  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  really  handsome  gold  brooch,  you  know,  and 
the  locket  and  necklet  that  Flossie  and  Fanny  gave  me  on 
my  birthday,  two  years  ago,  and  there  is  the  ivory  bracelet  I 
bought  at  Dieppe,  and  the  pretty  pink  coral  set  that  Miss 
Beaumont  presented  me  with  last  Christmas.  That  is  all, 
except  some  rubbish  of  cornelians  and  mock  pearls  that  I 
am  not  taking  with  me." 

"  By  all  means,  leave  behind  you  everything  that  is  not 
really  good ;  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible  as  sham  finery. 
But  I  have  a  little  addition  here  that  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  add  to  your  collection.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
value  it  the  less  because  I  once  wore  it  mysel£  I  shall 
never  wear  ornaments  again,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I 
would  so  willingly  transfer  it  as  yourself.  You  have  seen  it 
before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  your  beautiful  Venetian  necklace  and  pendant. 
Are  you  so  very  good  as  to  give  me  that,  dear  Mother  Mere- 
dith ?  You  showed  it  to  me  when  you  were  recovering  from 
your  Ulnesfs  in  the  winter." 

"  And  I  was  going  to  give  it  you  then,  but  I  perceived 
that  it  wanted  cleaning.  It  had  lain  so  long  untouched  in 
my  drawer,  and  the  clasp,  too,  was  out  of  repair ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  send  it  to  town  and  have  it  freshened  up  before  I 
gave  it  Those  people  in  Bond  Street  kept  it  an  uncon- 
scionably long  time,  or  you  would  have  had  it  on  your  birth- 
day. But  they  say  it  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Italian 
work,  of  purest  metal,  and  of  rare  design.  You  may  wear 
it  on  state  occasions,  till  you  have  diamonds  of  your  own ! " 

'*  Indeed,  I  am  very  proud  of  it  already,  mother  dear,  and 
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I  do  not  think  I  shall  discard  it  for  the  diamonds — if  ever  I 
am  the  owner  of  any.  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  Do  you 
know  now  the  time  has  come,  I  feel — I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  I  feel ;  but  a  sort  of  trembling  and  shrinking  comes 
over  me  when  I  remember  that  this  is  my  last  evening  at 
Castlewood  for  I  don't  know  how  long !  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  come  back  to  these  peaceful  walls  that  have 
sheltered  me  for  so  many  years.  Castlewood  will  always  be 
*  home'  to  me,  Mother  Meredith." 

"I  hope  it  will,  Penny,  till  you  have  a  home  of  your  own." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  will  ever  be." 

"  It  will  be  some  day,  I  have  little  doubt  You  will  marry 
in  due  time,  I  dare  say,  butf  not  yet,  I  hope.  I  fervently 
trust,  my  dear,  you  will  come  back  to  us  disengaged,  and 
as  free  as  you  are  at  this  moment  I  am  rather  anxious 
about  you.  Penny.  You  are  going  into  a  new  world,  where 
you  may  have  to  face  undreamt-of  difficulties ;  and  you  have 
had  so  little  experience  of  life.  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
you  with  advice,  or  to  cast  the  smallest  cloud  upon  the  vista 
before  you,  but  so  much  I  will  say,  *  All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters ;'  and  it  behoves  you,  who  must  to  a  great  extent 
stand  alone,  to  look  well  that  no  baser  metal  than  the  pure 
unalloyed  gold  is  imposed  upon  you.  Do  not  be  in  too 
much  haste  to  form  friendships ; .  and  with  regard  to  young 
men — nay,  do  not  blush,  child  ;  you  will  have  admirers  as 
others  have — perhaps  lovers,  perhaps  actual  suitors — such 
things  do  happen,  you  know ;  and  I  would  caution  you  to 
behave  with  all  reserve  towards  those  of  the  other  sex  who 
would  be  intimate.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  bashful,  or 
shy,  or  to  give  yourself  any  ridiculous  missish  airs.  But  I 
am  sure,  my  dear,  I  need  not  multiply  such  counsels ;  you 
quite  understand,  I  am  positive,  the  unassuming  dignity, 
the  modest  reticence,  the  courtesy  tempered  with  prudence, 
which  should  mark  your  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  you  must  of  necessity  be  to  a  certain  extent 
familiar." 

"  I  hope,  dear  Mother  Meredith,  I  shall  never  do  any- 
thing to  disgrace  those  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  with 
me.  I  will  try  to  be  all  that  you  and  Miss  Beaumont  would 
have  me  to  be." 
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"  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  Penny  dear,  that  you  will  in  any 
way  disgrace  us  by  your  conduct  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of 
your  own  happiness,  child,  when  I  spoke  of  what  your 
manner  should  be.  Nor  was  I  warning  you  against  the 
gentlemen  whom  you  will  presently  meet,  and  perhaps  know 
intimately.  I  wish  you  to  come  back  to  us  free  in  heart  and 
hand,  chiefly  because  I  think  you  are  too  young,  far  too  in- 
experienced, to  decide  upon  the  momentous  question  of  a 
companion  for  life.  And  a  girl  going  out  into  the  world, 
certain  to  win  admiration — for  I  suppose  you  know  you  are 
tolerably  handsome,  Penny  ! — is  so  very,  very  liable  to  make 
mistakes — mistakes,  too,  which,  if  persisted  in,  may  painfully 
influence  a  lifetime.  It  is  so  sad,  Penelope,  to  snatch  at 
what  the  dazzled,  girlish  vision  takes  for  the  flnest  gold  and 
diamonds  of  the  first  water,  and  And  out,  all  too  late,  that 
you  have  only  Bristol-stones  and  pinchbeck-gilt ! — so  sad 
*  to  make  idols  and  to  find  them  clay,'  and  through  long 
years  of  sadness  and  regret  to  bewail  the  worship." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  did  so  ? "  I  asked, 
almost  breathlessly. 

"  I  have  known  several.  I  have  known  one^  in  particular, 
who  risked  all  and  iost  all ;  gave  all  that  woman  could  give, 
and  was  most  cruelly  deceived ;  one  who  was  wooed  and 
won  and  married,  as  she  believed,  most  happily,  but  whose 
idol  was  clay  indeed  !  Penelope,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give 
me  any  promise,  but  I  entreat  you,  by  all  the  affection  that 
has  been  between  us  through  all  these  years,  never  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  any  man  whom  you  doubt  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian !  Never  dream  of  marrying  one  whose  common  life 
evinces  no  Christianity ! " 

**  But  how  shall  I  know,  mother  dear  ?  There  is  much 
false  religion  in  the  world,  is  there  not  ?  " 

"  Too  much,  indeed !  And  yet,  Penny,  I  think  you  will 
know  the  true  from  the  false,  the  genuine  article  from  the 
specious  imitation  L  Men  and  women  tcUk  religion  too  much 
in  the  present  day,  I  think ;  but  those  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  their  hearts  show  what  manner  of  persons  they 
are  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversatioa  It  is  vain  to  call 
Christ  Master,  and  not  strive  to  follow  in  His  footsteps. 
*  By  their  frui/s  ye  shall  know  them'    Now,  my  dear,  I  will 
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Stop,  for  I  am  preaching  you  a  regular  sermoiL  I  should 
not  have  said  so  much,  only  you  are  going  to  untried  scenes, 
perhaps  to  unsuspected  temptations  and  snares;  and  you 
have  no  mother  to  watch  over  you  and  shield  you  from  the 
evil  which  her  greater  experience  might  perceive.  Only, 
my  child,  remember  that  you  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  who 
will  guide  you  and  care  for  you  always.  If  you  will  commit 
your  way  to  Him,  you  may  be  sure  of  arriving  at  last  at  the 
haven  where  you  would  be.  Life  is  not  always  a  smooth 
path,  even  to  those  whom  God  most  blesses ;  but,  clinging 
to  a  Father's  hand,  one  need  never  fear  being  lost  in  the 
wilderness.  So  do  not  be  afraid,  dear  child.  Whatever  be- 
tide, think  that  God  knows  all  and  is  over  all.** 

Soon  afterwards  the  prayer-bell  rang,  and  as  I  knelt  in 
my  appointed  place,  between  Mother  Meredith  and  Miss 
Fkxman,  a  great  sadness  fell  upon  me.  School-life  had  had 
its  trials ;  but  I  had  been  very  happy  at  Castlewood.  I  did 
not  know  how  happy,  till  I  was  leaving  its  safe  and  peaceful 
shelter  for — I  knew  not  what !  When  should  I  kneel  there 
again  ?  When  blend  my  voice  with  those  other  voices  that 
had  been  so  long  familiar  ? 

I  think  of  it  now,  as  I  often  thought  of  it  afterwards,  when 
those  pleasant,  safely-guarded  days  at  Castlewood  were  like 
a  lovely,  faded  dream.  I  see  again  the  wide,  old-fashioned 
schoolroom,  the  fading  summer  twilight,  the  vine-leaves 
wreathing  the  large  bow  window  before  me,  the  young  heads 
bowed  in  prayer.  I  feel  the  stillness  and  the  hush,  the 
sacredness  of  die  quiet  hour,  and  then  I  hear,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  murmur  of  the  united  voices  that  softly  say  in 
unison,  "  Our  Father^  who  art  in  heaven :  Hallowed  be  Thy 
Name!" 

Many  yesterdays  have  been  since  that  calm  twilight  hour 
in  the  sweet  June  evening,  and  Castlewood  itself  has  long 
disappeared  Its  ivied  walls,  its  green  alleys,  and  its  flower- 
bordered  terrace,  are  all  gone.  The  place  diat  once  knew 
them  knows  them  no  more  for  a  number  of  modem  houses — 
semi-detached  villas,  I  believe— occupy  the  ground  that  my 
companions  and  I  trod  so  gaily  in  all  the  confidence  and 
buoyancy  of  youth.  But  still  I  recall  those  days  of  careless, 
girlbh  content,  and,  most  of  all,  that  last  evening  in  my  dear 
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old  comfortable  home — that  was  never  to  be,  in  the  same 
sense,  my  home  again. 

Prayers  were  over,  and  the  girls  were  going  to  bed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  younger  governesses,  when  I  heard 
some  one  calling  my  name  on  the  stairs.  It  was  Miss  Flax- 
man,  who  had  just  stepped  in  from  the  garden. 

"Come  here,  Penelope,"  she  said,  "you  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  young  man  come  from  town  to  bring  you  a 
parcel,  which  he  will  not  deliver  to  any  one  but  yourself. 
He  is  in  the  littie  music-room." 

Thither  I  went,  and  found  a  respectable  youth,  with  a 
small,  square  package  in  his  hands,  apparently  rather  heavy, 
and  covered  with  paper,  and  addressed  to  "  Miss  Dale,  at 
Castlewood,  Knowle-on-Thames." 

You  are  Miss  Dale?"  he  inquired,  gravely. 
Yes,  I  am  Miss  Dale,"  I  answered.     "  Have  you  any 
message  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  chained  with  this  box  for  you ;  it  is  valuable,  and 
could  not  be  sent  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  has  been  a 
mistake,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  this  ought  to  have  reached 
you  yesterday." 

"  From  whom  does  it  come  ?  '*  I  asked,  much  astonished, 
knowing  that  all  my  purchases  were  securely  packed  up- 
stairs, and  ready  for  the  morning. 

*'  From  Messrs.  Gamett  and  Gem,  the  jewellers,  in  the 
first  place,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  was  to  say  that  the  goods 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  our  firm  by  Mr.  Armadale. 
Some  of  the  jewels  needed  resetting,  and  all  of  them  wanted 
rubbing  up.  He  saw  the  case  yesterday,  approved  of  its 
contents,  and  enclosed  a  note.  By  an  oversight  it  was  not 
forwarded  last  evening,  as  intended.  Mr.  Gem  entrusted  it 
to  my  care,  desiring  me  to  catch  the  next  tram,  and  deliver 
this  into  no  hands  but  your  own.  You  will  be  kind  enough, 
madam,  to  sign  this  memorandum  in  receipt  of  the  jewel- 
box." 

I  did  as  I  was  asked,  feeling  extremely  surprised,  and 
curious  to  the  last  degree  to  behold  the  unexpected 
treasure.  So,  then,  I  was  to  have  jewels  of  my  own — 
would  there  be  the  diamonds  about  which  I  had  jested  an 
hour  before  ?    The  young  man  placed  my  receipt  in  his 
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pocket-book,  bowed  with  much  politeness,  wished  me  a 
good-evening,  and  straightway  departed.  I  was  left  alone  in 
the  little  room  with  its  one  dim  gaslight  and  my  mysterious 
new  possession.  As  quickly  as  possible  I  tore  off  the  outer 
wrapping  of  thick  brown  paper,  then  appeared  another 
covering  of  stout  leather  attached  by  straps,  finally  a  box  of 
russia  leather,  with  a  little  gold  plate  in  the  centre,  on  which 
was  engraven  my  monogram,  and  lock  and  key  of  the  same 
precious  metal 

I  raised  the  lid,  and  there  was  Mr.  Armadale's  letter ;  only 
a  few  lines, — these :  "My  dear  Penelope, — As  you  are  going 
on  a  visit,  where  you  must  appear  dressed  like  other  young 
ladies,  I  think  you  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  have  your 
mother's  jewels.  They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  very 
costly,  but  such  as  they  are  you  undoubtedly  ought  to  have 
them  in  your  own  possession ;  they  have  been  in  my  care 
for  many  years.  Hoping  you  will  much  enjoy  your  visit  to 
Howard  Abbey,  I  remain,  your  affectionate  guardian — 
Edward  Armadale." 

Hardly  believing  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I  read 
and  re-read  the  note  several  times,  and  then  inspected  the 
contents  of  my  jewel-case,  which  was  very  handsome  in 
itself  There  were  several  gold  chains,  a  most  lovely  ruby 
brooch,  a  splendid  gold  locket,  richly  enamelled,  and  set 
with  one  fine  diamond,  a  serpent  bracelet  with  emerald  and 
diamond  head,  a  pearl  necklace  with  pendant,  bracelet  and 
ear-rings  to  match,  about  half-a-dozen  rings,  and  a  set  of 
tablets,  elegantly  bound  in  pearl  and  gold.  I  looked  and 
looked,  transfixed  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  till, 
suddenly  remembering  that  I  had  heard  the  supper-bell  ring 
several  minutes  before,  I  took  up  my  precious  box,  and 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  Miss  Beaumont,  Mrs. 
Meredith,  Miss  Flaxman,  and  the  other  governesses  were 
already  seated  at  table. 

Without  a  word  I  set  down  the  jewel-case  before  Miss 
Beaumont,  and  pointed  to  my  guardian's  letter.  She  was 
no  less  surprised  than  myself,  but  when  she  had  read  the 
note  and  passed  it  on  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  she  seemed 
extremely  gratified.  "  I  am  pleased,  indeed ! "  she  said,  as 
she  carefully  examined,  one  after  another,  the  costly  oma- 
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ments  within  the  several  trays ;  "  so  very  considerate  of 
your  guardian,  my  dear  1  and  your  poor  mother's  own  jewels. 
How  much  you  will  prize  them,  though,  unhappily,  you  can- 
not recollect  her.  The  pearl  set  is  exactly  the  proper  thing 
for  a  young  lady.  See !  Miss  Flaxman,  how  well  the  pearls 
look  against  Penelope's  dark  hair !  Remember,  my  dear, 
these  gems  are  ve.'y  valuable,  and  must  not  be  left  about 
I  think  you  had  better  fasten  the  key  of  this  case  to  your 
chatelaine^  and  always  wear  it  All  the  ornaments  are  costly 
— some  of  them  unusually  so.  And  really,  Penelope,  I  am 
afraid  you  ought  not  to  wear  the  rings  till  you  are  a  little 
older.  This  one — sapphires  and  diamonds — is  fit  for  a 
duchess ! " 

I  am  afraid  I  and  my  jewels  spoiled  all  the  appetites  that 
night,  for  the  supper  was  sent  away  only  half  eaten,  and  it 
was  not  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock  that  Miss  Beaumont  rose, 
locked  up  the  case,  and  remarked  that  it  was  quite 
time  we  were  all  in  bed,  especially  myself,  who  had  a  long 
journey  in  prospect,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  not  be 
visited  by  burglars  in  quest  of  my  valuables. 

I  went  upstairs  at  last,  feeling  very  tired,  and  yet  disin- 
clined to  sleep.  All  my  trunks  were  carried  down  into  the 
hall ;  only  my  travelling-bag  and  my  precious  jewel-case  were 
in  the  room,  which  looked  empty  and  dismantled  I  sat 
down  by  the  open  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  sweet, 
fragrant  summer  night  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  flowers,  the  stars  were  beginning  to  glow  against  a  purple 
sky,  and  a  large  half-moon  sank  on  the  western  horizon, 
where  there  were  still  a  few  pale  yellow  lines  of  faded  sun- 
light sufficient  to  show  the  course  of  the  river,  gliding 
solemnly  and  mysteriously  on  its  shimmering,  shadowy  way 
— the  same  way  that  I  must  take  ere  many  hours  had  fled, 
for  London  was  the  first  stage  on  my  road  to  Moorlandshire. 

But  the  cloud  that  had  hung  over  me  a  little  while  ago 
was  gone ;  the  sadness  that  oppressed  me  had  completely 
vanished ;  I  was  in  the  most  jubilant  spirits,  and  I  saw  my 
fiiture  only  in  loveliest  rose-tints  and  in  golden  guise.  At 
last  I  seemed  to  know  something  about  myself.  My  mother's 
jewels  formed — I  knew  not  why — a  sort  of  link  which  con- 
nected me  with  a  tangible,  substantial  past     "Mrs.  Dale" 
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must  have  been  a  person  of  condition,  and  of  some  rank  in 
society,  to  be  able  to  bequeath  such  ornaments  to  her 
daughter.  And  they  were  mine — really  mine !  not  a  gift 
from  my  guardian,  but  an  actual  inheritance,  which  no  one 
had  any  right  to  withhold 

And  then  I  thought  tenderly  of  the  fair,  young  mother  I 
had  never  known,  and  wondered  what  she  was  like,  and 
whether  I  resembled  her,  and  how  it  would  feel  to  be  going 
out  into  society  with  her  at  my  side  to  be  my  guide,  and 
natural  guardian,  and  best  earthly  friend  I  doubted  not 
that  she  was  very  lovely  and  sweet  and  good ;  had  not  Mr. 
Armadale,  who  knew  her  well,  spoken  of  her  as  one  of  the 
very  best  and  sweetest  of  women !  Ah  !  I  had  always 
envied  girls  who  had  a  living,  darling  mother  of  their  ver}' 
own  ;  and  what  must  it  not  be  to  have  a  father^  and  to  be 
loved  and  petted  by  him,  as  I  knew  daughters  were,  by 
kind,  generous,  and  indulgent,  fond  papas !  What  had  I 
not  missed  by  my  orphaned,  lonely  estate ! 

Still,  my  regrets  at  that  moment  were  very  much  softened ; 
my  heart  was  beating  high  with  hope  and  happiness,  and  I 
said  confidently  to  myself — 

"OUfc!  O  Beyond! 
Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  1 " 
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CHAPTER  VL 

HALCYON   DAYS. 

MISS  FLAXMAN  escorted  me  safely  to  King's  Cross, 
where  I  and  my  belongings  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  guard,  who  solemnly  promised  to  "  keep  his  eye 
on  me  "  so  long  as  I  remained  in  the  train. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  whenever  we 
stopped  at  a  station  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  window 
of  the  carriage,  inquiring  if  I  were  quite  comfortable,  or  if 
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I  wanted  anything  that  he  could  possibly  procure.  He 
locked  the  door  in  order  that  I  might  not  be  intruded  on  by 
undesirable  companions,  an  attention  which  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  properly  appreciate  till,  about  half-way  on  the 
journey,  two  insolent-looking  young  men,  after  a  rude,  per- 
sistent stare,  and  a  word  or  two  exchanged  between  them, 
seized  the  handle  of  the  door,  with  evident  purpose  to  enter 
the  compartment  The  guard's  precaution,  however,  kept 
them  on  the  platform,  and  while  they  were  still  shaking  the 
handle  and  calling  to  the  porters,  my  friend  hastily  ap- 
peared, and  remarking  that  the  train  was  just  going  on, 
hurried  them  away  to  another  carriage.  I  silently  thanked 
him  for  delivering  me  from  such  unwelcome  society,  and  I 
was  not  disturbed  again,  till  well  on  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  the  little  road-side  station,  where  I  expected  to  see 
Mr.  Howard's  carriage. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  train  slackened  speed  for 
Hill-Marten,  the  picturesque  village  of  which  Florence  and 
Fanny  had  so  often  spoken ;  and  in  another  minute  I  was 
standing  on  the  platform,  consigned  by  the  kindly  guard  to 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  station-master ;  and  the  train, 
which  had  begun  to  be  quite  a  little  home  to  me,  was  fast 
disappearing  in  the  distance. 

"You  are  Miss  Dale,  I  presume,  ma'am?"  said  the 
station-master,  as  soon  as  the  receding  train  was  fairly  off 
his  mind  "  Here  comes  the  Abbey  carriage  ;  you  are  so 
very  punctual  to-day,  and  generally  speaking  this  here  train 
is  behind  time,  more  or  less.  One  of  the  servants  told  me 
this  morning  you  were  to  be  expected." 

As  he  spoke  the  carriage — ^a  roomy  barouche,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  splendid  horses — ^rattled  into  the  little  station-yard, 
and  a  tall  footman  alighted  from  the  box.  To  my  great 
disappointment  the  carriage  itself  was  empty.  I  had  hoped 
that  either  Florence  or  Fanny,  or  both,  would  come  to  meet 
me,  for  I  felt  suddenly  shy  and  embarrassed,  and  did  not 
care  to  encounter  the  strange  servants,  nor  did  I  relish  the 
prospect  of  arriving  at  Howard  Abbey  alone  and  unsup- 
ported. The  footman,  however — what  an  imposing  crea- 
ture he  looked  ! — ^approached  me  with  as  much  deference 
as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  royal  princesses,  took  possession 
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of  my  dust-cloak  and  travelling-bag,  issued  his  commands 
to  the  solitary  porter,  in  whose  eyes  he  was  evidently  a 
potentate,  and  handed  me  to  the  carriage,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  "  Mrs.  and  Miss  Howard  had  quite  intended  being  here 
to  welcome  you,  madam,  but  at  the  last  moment  were  un- 
avoidably detained  Miss  Howard  desired  her  love,  and 
she  would  be  at  the  hall  door,  without  fail,  on  your  arrival'* 
And  then,  with  another  deferential  bow,  he  closed  the  car- 
riage door  and  sprang  up  beside  the  coachman,  and  I  was 
whirled  away  through  bowery  lanes  and  over  rocky  heaths 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  miles,  when  all  at  once  I  became 
aware  that  we  were  skirting  a  noble,  well-wooded  park ;  and 
just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  this  must  be  Howard 
Park,  we  turned  in  under  a  battlemented  archway,  flanked  by 
venerable  grey  towers,  forming,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the 
South  Lodge. 

Oh,  how  lovely  it  was  !  how  richly  green  was  the  emerald 
verdure  !  how  fine  the  sweep  of  woods  on  either  hand ;  how 
silvery  the  rocks  that  showed  here  and  there  between  the 
branches !  Now  we  ascended,  and  I  began  to  look  out  for 
the  house ;  and  again  we  plunged  into  the  lower  ground, 
and  crossed  lawns  on  which  herds  of  deer  were  peacefully 
grazing,  only  raising  their  stately  heads  for  a  moment  as  the 
carriage  passed.  By-and-by  we  came  in  sight  of  a  tranquil 
lake,  and  as  we  drew  near  I  saw  there  were  water-lilies 
growing  in  great  profusion  near  the  gently-sloping  shore ;  a 
pair  of  majestic  swans  floated  on  the  glassy  waves,  and  far 
down  the  bank  I  could  see  graceful  willows  bending  low,  and 
mingling  with  the  reeds  and  flags  that  bordered  that  end  of 
the  pool. 

The  next  turn  brought  us  in  full  view  of  the  Abbey,  a  grand 
old  pile,  yet  evidently  boasting  of  all  modem  improvements. 
It  stood  on  comparatively  low  ground,  sheltered  on  three 
sides  by  the  noble  woods  that  once  entirely  encompassed  it 
It  was  built  of  the  grey  limestone  of  the  district,  but  the 
walls  were  hoar  with  age,  and  covered  almost  to  the  eaves 
with  ivy  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  but  most  carefully 
trimmed  and  trained,  and  mingled,  as  I  soon  saw,  with  all 
manner  of  climbing  roses,  Virginian  creepers,  jasmines,  and 
other  lovely  plants  of  the  same  spreading  habit,  and  which  I 
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had  never  seen  before,  except,  perchance,  at  Kew  Gardens, 
which  the  pupils  of  Castlewood  always  visited  several  times 
a  year. 

And  as  I  gazed  and  wondered  at  the  marvellous  growth 
of  roses  and  fuchsias,  we  stopped  at  the  grand  entrance,  and 
there  sure  enough  was  my  darling  Florrie,  lovelier  than 
ever,  and  Fanny  just  behind  her,  and  a  crowd  of  servants 
ready  to  receive  the  carriage  and  its  insignificant  occupant 
For  an  instant  the  imposing  array  rather  c^scomfited  me, 
for  I  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  retinue,  and  really  felt 
myself  aggrieved  at  being  the  observed  of  so  many  observers. 

But  my  disturbance  was  only  transitory,  for  the  next 
moment  Florence  bounded  to  the  carriage  door,  and  opened 
it  ere  one  of  the  obsequious  attendants  could  advance,  and 
all  but  embraced  me  on  the  spot  I  scarcely  saw  the  by- 
standers as  I  passed  into  the  great  hall,  at  the  further  end  of 
which  stood  a  stately  and  still  youthful-looking  lady,  whom  I 
think  I  should  have  known  anywhere  for  Florrie 's  mother. 
She  had  the  same  pure  complexion  and  golden  hair ;  only 
the  tints  of  the  one  were  not  so  delicate,  and  the  sheen  of 
the  other  was  not  quite  so  golden.  The  mother,  too,  was, 
as  became  her  matronly  estate,  of  more  dignified  presence 
than  her  daughter,  and  there  was  a  certain  impress  of  pride 
— pride  which  might  upon  occasion  become  haughtiness,  I 
thought — in  the  deep  violet  eyes,  and  on  the  low,  broad 
brow,  and  classically  moulded  features.  Mrs.  Howard  must 
have  been  a  renowned  beauty  in  her  day.  Competent 
judges  would  probably  have  decided  that  her  eldest  daughter 
could  never  quite  equal  her  in  that  perfect  queenly  grace 
and  faultless  symmetry  of  countenance  and  form  ;  but  I 
thought,  and  I  think  still,  that  my  Florrie's  pure,  radiant 
loveliness  was  beyond  compare  ! 

Mr.  Howard  I  knew,  for  I  had  been  introduced  to  him 
at  Cxistlewood  the  previous  year,  when  Fanny  was  leaving 
school  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  grey-haired,  and 
much  older  in  appearance  than  his  wife.  The  expression  of 
his  face  was  most  kindly,  and  truth  and  fidelity  were  stamped 
on  every  line  of  it  He  was  the  sort  of  man  in  whom  you 
at  once  recognised  nobility  of  soul  and  the  most  unfeigned 
simplicity  of  heart     Fanny  was  wonderfully  like  him ;  but 
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Florence,  though  inheriting  her  mother's  fair  patrician 
beauty,  had  also  her  father's  smile,  and  kindliness  and 
truthfulness  of  countenance. 

Mrs.  Howard  greeted  me  with  almost  effusive  kindness. 
I  thought  her  even  affectionate  as  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  my 
cheek,  and  told  me  with  how  much  pleasure  she  welcomed 
her  daughters'  friend ;  and  I  knew  that  Florrie  and  Fanny 
were  the  idols  of  her  heart,  and  that,  except  upon  the  rarest 
occasions,  their  wishes  were  as  law.  To  Florrie  especially 
she  could  deny  nothing.  Florrie  wished  me  to  be  with  her 
at  this  important  crisis  of  her  life,  and  accordingly  I  was  here. 

I  knew  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  asked  who  I 
was,  and  with  what  families  I  was  connected,  and  Florence 
had  replied,  ''She  b  an  orphan,  mamma,  of  very  good 
family,  I  believe ;  and  of  some  considerable  fortune.  Mr. 
Armadale,  of  Armadale,  is  her  guardian,  and  you  must  write 
to  him,  and  ask  his  permission  for  her  to  visit  here ;  for 
Miss  Beaumont  is  extremely  particular,  and  will  not  let  her 
go  anywhere  without  his  sanction." 

"  Ajid  she  is  quite  right,"  was  the  answer.  "  Governesses 
who  have  the  care  of  well-born  girls  cannot  be  too  particular. 
If  Miss  Dale  be  Mr.  Armadale's  ward,  all  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be.  How  curiously  it  happens  that  her  name  should 
be  the  last  syllable  of  his !  I  shall  write  to  him,  and  I  shall 
know  by  his  answer  whether  Miss  Dale  ought  to  be  invited 
or  not" 

Florence,  however,  settled  the  matter  by  writing  to  me 
herself,  an  act  for  which  she  was  blamed,  as  being  both  im- 
pulsive and  imprudent  Mrs.  Howard  was  never  either. 
But  my  guardian's  epistle  put  all  doubts  aside.  As  I  had 
no  near  relatives,  and  as  Mrs.  Armadale  was  too  much  of  an 
invalid  to  go  out  with  her  own  daughter,  he  was  extremely 
pleased  that  his  ward  should  see  a  little  of  society,  under 
Mrs.  Howard's  most  desirable  chaperonage. 

So  there  I  was  actually  at  Howard  Abbey,  and  already 
Casdewood  seemed  to  be  in  another  and  far^istant  sphere. 
Florence  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  insisted  on  my 
drinking  it  before  I  went  upstairs,  for  I  must  be  tired  to 
death,  she  was  sure ;  and  I  must  have  a  little  rest  before 
dinner.     I  was  glad  of  the  tea,  I  must  confess,  and  I  fully 
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appreciated  the  delicate  slices  of  bread-and-butter  that 
accompanied  it,  for  I  had  a  healthy  school-girl's  appetite, 
and  I  should  not  have  minded  if  the  slices  had  been  at  least 
as  thick  again.  I  was  not  insensible,  however,  to  the  charms 
of  the  exquisite  Sevres  porcelain  in  which  the  tea  was 
served,  nor  to  the  wonderfully-wrought  silver  salver  on 
which  the  cup  was  handed  to  me. 

This  refreshment  despatched,  I  was  quite  ready  to  be 
shown  to  my  room,  and  thither  Florrie  and  Fanny  at  once 
accompanied  me.  Across  the  grand  old  hall  they  led  me ; 
it  w^as  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  from  the 
groined  and  arched  roof  depended  many  banners,  some  of 
them  faded  and  tattered  enough ;  trophies  of  the  chase, 
suits  of  armour,  polished  blades  of  Damascus  steel,  and 
antique  weapons  were  ranged  around  We  crossed  on  soft 
Persian  carpets,  and  mounted  the  wide  staircase  to  the 
upper  floor,  and  after  a  turning  or  two  in  the  broad,  com- 
fortable corridors,  came  to  our  journey's  end.  We  entered 
a  delightful  room,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  imagined, 
and  here  Florrie  took  me  regularly  into  her  arms,  and 
kissed  and  caressed  me  to  her  heart's  content ;  and  then 
Fanny  had  her  turn,  till  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  should  ever 
be  dressed  in  time  for  dinner,  which  I  had  been  apprised 
was  at  half-past  seven. 

And  yet  the  moment  I  was  released  I  flew  to  the  open 
window,  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the  lovely  view  without,  for 
beyond  the  park  were  thick  woods  and  heaving  uplands, 
and  green  hills  and  rocky  scaurs ;  and  farther  still — almost 
like  clouds  on  the  hori2on — huge  mountains  rising  in  solemn 
grandeur  against  the  evening  sky.  Beneath  was  the  terrace, 
with  great  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  rose-garden, 
which  lay  all  along  that  wing  of  the  Abbey ;  on  the  velvet 
turf  below  was  a  peacock  trailing  his  glories,  and  turning 
his  crested  head  towards  the  window,  whence  issued  the 
sound  of  voices;  the  balcony  on  which  I  stood  was  bright 
with  flowering  plants,  and  wreathed  with  countless  clusters 
of  creamy  Boursault  roses ;  the  lake  reflected  the  clear  blue 
sky;  the  lilies  floated  serenely  on  the  glassy  surface. 
Surely,  surely^  I  thought,  Eden  itself  could  never  have  been 
more  fair ! 
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"  Is  this  my  room  ?  "  I  asked,  when,  after  a  long-drawp 
breath  of  full  content,  I  stepped  back  from  the  balcony,  and 
glanced  at  the  comfortable,  not  to  say  luxurious,  appoint- 
ments of  the  chamber. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Florence  ;  "  it  is  not  one  of  the 
proper  state  guest-chambers,  but  we  thought  you  would 
prefer  to  be  with  us.  See !  we  are  all  cosily  together.  This 
door  opens  into  our  own  private  sitting-room,  where  nobody 
but  papa  and  mamma  ever  presume  to  come  uninvited. 
This  is  our  own  piano,  and  here  is  Fanny's  guitar.  She  can 
thrum  finely  now ;  she  has  had  lessons  from  a  Spanish  lady, 
a  real  sehora^  who  wore  a  genuine  mantilla,  and  almost  wept 
because  England  did  not  yield  pomegranate  blossoms ! 
And  here,  on  the  other  side,  is  our  room  ! "  and  I  just 
peeped  into  a  pretty  nest,  all  rose-bud  chintz,  and  filmy 
lace,  rare  engravings,  and  dainty  toilet  sets. 

Fanny  would  fain  have  shown  me  some  art  treasures  she 
had  been  collecting  since  we  parted,  but  Florence  inter- 
posed :  "  No,  really,  you  must  not  It  has  struck  seven, 
and  dinner  will  be  ready  in  half-an-hour,  and  mamma  never 
likes  any  one  to  be  late.  We  must  help  Penelope.  I  will 
ring  for  Esther  to  open  your  trunks.  They  are  all  here, 
except  the  heavy  one,  which  is  coming  in  the  luggage-cart, 
Soames  says.     I  hope  you  do  not  want  that  at  present  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  Miss  Beaumont  foresaw  the  difficulty, 
and  made  me  pack  everything  for  to-night  in  this  light 
case,  which  only  needs  to  be  unstrapped  I  can  manage  it 
myself." 

"  Indeed,  you  will  not !  Esther  shall  take  out  all  you 
need,  and  we  will  help  you  dress.  Your  hair  is  as  splendid 
as  ever,  Penelope  !  You  are  your  own  best  coiffeuse^  I  am 
certain.  What  is  your  gown?  Black  net  and  pale  gold 
embroidery,  with  crimson  ribbons  1  Goes  exactly  with  your 
dark  braids  and  plaits ;  but  you  shall  have  one  of  our  best 
Gloire-de-Dijon  roses  for  head-dress.  Here,  Fanny,  she  is 
ready  for  the  under-skirt" 

And  so  the  dear  girls  waited  on  me,  sending  Esther  away 
as  soon  as  she  had  put  out  my  things.  She  was  their  own 
maid,  and  she  was  to  wait  upon  "  all  three,"  they  explained, 
so  that  we  should  be  independent  and  "  all  comfortably  to 
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ourselves  "  when  the  house  was  full  of  company  and  strange 
servants. 

"And  how  soon  will  the  house  be  full  of  company?"  I 
ventured  to  inquire,  as  I  was  ready,  all  but  my  lovely, 
creamy  rose,  which  was  as  yet  unplucked  outside  the  win- 
dow, and  the  dinner-gong  had  not  sounded. 

"  Not  till  next  month,  thank  goodness  !"  replied  Florence, 
emphatically,  "  and  then  half  the  world  is  coming.  Every 
relation  and  connection  we  have  will  be  here  in  August,  I 
suppose.  We  wanted  to  have  you  while  we  were  quiet, 
that  we  might  go  our  own  way,  and  please  ourselves  in  our 
own  fashion.  That  is  why  I  was  so  anxious  that  you  should 
come  immediately.  We  may  do  as  we  like  now,  spend  our 
mornings  up  here,  and  our  afternoons  in  the  library,  &c,  &c. 
But  next  month,  when  visitors  arrive— j'^a  are  not  a  visitor 
at  all,  you  know,  just  one  of  ourselves — we  shall  have  to  be 
on  our  best  behaviour,  and  conform  to  the  rules  of  polite 
society.  Here  is  your  rose,  is  it  not  a  beauty !  It  would 
not  do  for  me,  I  am  too  carroty ! " 

"  Oh,  Florrie  ! " 

"  Fact,  my  dear !  My  hair  is  golden,  I  know,  as  golden 
as  poor  Beatrice  Cenci's ;  but  it  has  fiery  tints  in  it —in 
some  lights,  at  least  It  is  very  awkward  having  reddish 
and  yellowish  hair ;  one?  cannot  always  wear  pearls,  you  see. 
Now  you  have  no  difficulty,  for  crimson,pink,  white,  or  gold 
suit  you  equally.  Another  leaf-spray  please.  Fan.  There ! 
that  will  do  1  And  there  goes  the  gong !  I  shall  have  only 
bells  in  my  house,  Penelope ;  gongs  are  too  noisy,  or  else  I 
am  tired  of  them  ;  they  have  become  so  common  !" 

We  dined  very  quietly,  en  famillc^  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, at  one  end  of  the  great  dining-room,  screened  off, 
as  was  usual  when  the  party  was  so  very  small  as  to-night ; 
but  the  whole  affair  seemed  to  me  so  stately  as  to  be  almost 
oppressive,  and  I  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Howard  rose,  and 
Fanny  asked  me  if  I  were  too  tired  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
rose-garden  before  adjourning  to  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  day  that  Florrie  and  I 
had  what  she  called  "a  real  talk  together."  We  were  quite 
alone,  for  Fanny  and  her  mamma  had  driven  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  to  do  some  shopping,  and  to  bring  back  Mr. 
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Howard  when  his  magisterial  duties  were  accomplished 
First  of  all,  I  had  the  history'  of  the  courtship,  which  was 
now  fast  approaching  its  termination;  how  Charles  and 
Florrie  had  always  liked  each  other  as  children,  and  how 
the  liking  grew  into  "  caring  "  when  they  met  again  as  young 
people  in  society,  after  a  few  years'  separation,  and  how 
papa  and  mamma  had  given  their  fullest  consent,  and  how 
Lady  Dalrymple  told  her  that  she  had  always  wished  that 
her  son  should  choose  her,  and  no  one  else,  to  be  his  wife ! 

"  And — you — love  him,  of  course  ?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"  I  love  him  dearly,"  she  answered,  gravely,  the  colour 
stealing  over  her  fair  face  as  she  spoke.  Then  she  lifted 
her  violet  eyes  to  mine,  and  said,  "  Penny,  if  I  had  not 
loved  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  I  would  never  have  engaged 
myself  to  him ;  not  even  though  my  parents  might  have 
favoured  his  suit,  and  urged  the  match.  Till  I  knew  that 
Charles  cared  for  me — till  I  felt  I  cared  for  him — I  did  not 
guess  how  sacred  a  thing  love  really  was.  When  girls 
talked  about  beaux  and  admirers,  and  discussed  probable 
suitors,  and  jested  about  each  other's  conquests,  I  always 
shrank  away ;  and  once  when  some  one  I  knew  very  well — 
a  beautiful  girl  with  whom  I  became  intimate  abroad — mar- 
ried a  man  for  whom  she  had  scarcely  any  regard,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  felt ;  it  seemed  to  me  so  terrible  a  sacrifice^ 
so  great  a  humiliation,  so  great  a  sin,  indeed  !" 

"  Why  did  she  marry  the  gentleman  ?" 

"  She  was  poor  for  her  rank  in  life — very  poor,  I  am 
afraid,  and  her  home  was  not  a  happy  one.  Her  mother, 
too,  put  some  kind  of  pressure  upon  her,  I  am  pretty  cer- 
tain. There  were  many  allowances  to  be  made,  and  one 
can  never  really  judge  for  another  person  \  still  I  do  think 
there  can  be  no  adequate  excuse  for  any  mere  marriage  of 
convenience  ?" 

"  And  where  is  Sir  Charles  now  ?" 

"He  is  at  Dalrymple  Court,  making  a  few  alterations. 
He  came  down  from  town  with  us,  three  weeks  ago,  and 
stayed  till  last  Thursday.  He  will  be  here  again  for  a 
short  time  next  month ;  and  then  he  will  have  business 
in  London,  and  we  shall  not  see  him,  I  expect,  till  just 
before   the  wedding.      Mamma  almost  stipulated  that  I 
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should  be  left  very  much  to  her  till  he  took  me  away  for 
good" 

"How  is  it  you  are  not  in  town?  It  is  an  unusually 
briHiant  season,  I  believe." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a  good  deal  tired  of  that  sort  of 
life;  besides,  I  had  so  many  other  things  to  think  about 
just  now,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  dear  old  home  in  all  its 
summer  beauty  once  again." 

"Surely,  Florrie,  you  will  come  back  again,  and  again. 
You  are  not  going  out  to  India,  like  Nora  Tendring. 
Dalrymple  Court  is  a  good  way  off,  certainly,  but  Femshire 
and  Moorlandshire  are  both  in  England" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  I  shall  often  come  back  here.  But 
it  will  not  be  quite  the  same,  you  know — a  married  woman 
must  always  be  different  from  a  girl  in  her  father's  house. 
When  I  am  here,  as  Lady  Dalrymple,  I  shall  be  only  a  guest, 
and  Fanny  will  be  Miss  Howard" 

"  If  Fanny  do  not  follow  your  example  I" 

"  If  Fanny  do  not  follow  my  example !  At  present  she 
glories  in  being  not  only  heart-free,  but  fancy-free.  She 
decided  not  to  be  presented  this  year,  and  mamma  was  far 
from  sorry,  for  she  does  not  like  too  much  going  out,  and 
she  always  wished  she  might  be  able  to  chaperone  us 
separately.  I  did  think,  once,  there  might  be  something 
between  Fan  and  Reginald  Champneys — some  day, — but 
the  more  she  sees  of  him,  the  less  she  likes  him." 
Who  is  Reginald  Champneys  ?  " 
He  is  the  only  son  of  an  old  friend  of  papa's — he  is 
very  much  at  home  here,  and  at  one  time  he  took  to  calling 
Fanny  and  me  cousins,  saying  that  our  families  really  were 
related  Papa,  however,  says  we  are  not  even  twentieth 
cousins,  the  connection  being  only  by  marriage,  and  that 
at  least  three  generations  back.  We  took  the  trouble  to 
hunt  it  all  up— -the  genealogy,  I  mean — and  we  found  that 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  Lord  Champneys  did  marry 
a  certain  Augusta  Caroline  Howard,  but  she  was  not  of  our 
branch  of  the  family — a  sort  of  far-away  cousin  to  my  great- 
grandmother,  I  believe." 

"  And  do  you  like  him — ^this  Mr.  Champneys  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can  hardly  say;   sometimes  I  like  him  very 
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much,  sometimes  I  do  not  He  can  make  himself  very 
charming — fascinating,  indeed  !  I  can  fancy  him  becoming 
quite  irresistible  if  he  took  pains  to  be  particularly  agree- 
able. He  is  extremely  handsome.  I  suppose  he  has 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  is  a  '  man  of  culture,'  people  say ; 
he  is  very  kind  and  generous,  I  must  confess,  and  his 
manners  are  faultless.  In  fact,  he  has  too  many  perfec- 
tions ;  one  would  like  to  find  a  few  flaws  in  him.  He  will 
be  here  next  month  with  Miss  Lilian  Agnew,  who  is  really 
a  distant  cousin's  of  papa's — and  one  or  two  more,  who  are 
to  be  among  the  first  arrivals." 

"  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  your  paragon." 

"Don't  call  him  that  in  Fanny's  hearing.  She  insists 
upon  his  shallowness  and  his  hollowness,  and  she  bestows 
upon  him  numerous  other  attributes  which  are  not  at  all 
complimentary.  Fanny  really  is  prejudiced ;  mamma  is 
quite  angry  with  her ;  she  is  very  fond  of  Reginald,  and  if 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  either  of  us  I  fancy  she  would 
not  have  been  displeased." 

"  He  is  young,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Three  or  four-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  not 
very  well  off  himself,  for  his  father  was  a  sad  spendthrift; 
but  he  is  heir  to  his  great-uncle,  Mr.  Oliver  Champneys, 
who  is  immensely  rich,  and  has  a  charming  estate  in  Sussex. 
The  old  gentleman  is  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  he 
says  his  only  wish  is  to  see  Reginald  satisfactorily  married 
before  he  dies.  He  will  virtually  give  up  *The  Gables'  to 
him  whenever  Mrs.  Reginald  is  an  accomplished  fact" 

"  What  a  pity  the  old  gentleman  should  not  be  gratified  ! 
Perhaps  it  is  that  Mr.  Champneys  really  cares  for  Fanny, 
and  she  will  give  him  no  encouragement  ?  " 

"  I  once  thought  it  might  be  so  myself,  but  I  suppose  I 
am  mistaken,  for  he  is  quite  at  his  ease  in  Fanny's  company, 
as  you  will  presently  see." 

"  Does  Sir  Charles  like  him  ? '' 

"  Ye-es,  I  think  so.  Though  he  agrees  somewhat  with 
Fanny  in  the  estimate  of  his  character.  He  says  he  is -very 
nice  and  pleasant,  but  there  is  *  a  worldly  taint '  in  his  con- 
versation, and  sometimes  he  appears  to  be  not  altogether 
sincere.     But  enough  of  our  would-be  cousin ;  you  will  see 
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him  yourself,  and  form  your  own  opinioa  I  should  not 
wonder  if  you  liked  him  immensely.  I  am  no  judge  of 
character,  and  Fanny  is,  as  I  said,  prejudiced^  though  I 
really  don't  know  why.  I  never  heard  anything  against 
Reginald  Champneys,  and  he  took  a  double  first  at 
Oxford." 

"I  have  heard  you  mention  Miss  Agnew,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  dare  say  you  have ;  we  are  all  very  fond  of  her.  She 
b  a  middle-aged,  maiden  lady,  who  might  have  been 
married  half-a-dozen  times  over  if  she  had  chosen,  for  she 
must  have  been  lovely,  and  is  still  very  pretty.  She  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  she  is  one  of  the  brightest,  sweetest- 
tempered  creatures  in  existence.  And  good — really  goody 
you  know,  not  *  goody.'  She  lives  for  others  rather  than 
for  herself;  she  is  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  itself  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  her  say  an  uncharitable 
thing  of  any  one,  and  she  is  always  ready  to  be  everybody's 
friend  She  is,  in  short,  a  downright  lovable  person,  and 
so  perfectly  genuine.  Yet  you  must  not  fancy  she  is  all 
sweetness  and  softness ;  she  has  plenty  of  firmness,  and 
can  hold  her  own  quite  as  well  as  many  another  who  is 
renowned  for  her  strength  of  character,  and  stands  up  for 
herself  on  every  occasion." 

I  wonder  why  she  has  never  married  ?  " 
Oh,  there  is  a  story  about  her,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
true  version  of  it,  nor  does  any  one,  I  should  say ;  for  it  all 
happened  years  ago,  and  she  never  talks  about  herself 
She  was  certainly  engaged  to  be  married,  and  the  engage- 
ment was  broken  off — by  her  own  act  and  deed,  I  have 
heard  A  few  months  afterwards  her  lover  died,  and  she 
knew  all  too  late  that  she  had  been  mistaken,  or  ungenerous, 
or  something,  for  which  she  could  never  forgive  herself 
Mamma  once  cautioned  me  never  to  sing  '  Douglas,  Doug- 
las, tender  and  true,'  when  she  was  by." 

"  Does  she  live  alone." 

"  Not  entirely ;  she  often  has  young  people  staying  with 
her.  Fanny  and  I  once  spent  a  month  with  her  at  *  The 
Mount ' — that  is  the  name  of  her  charming  place  on  the 
banks  of  Windermere — and  we  were  never  happier  in  our 
lives.     James  Thornton,  her  nephew,  was  there  at  the  same 
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time,  and  oh !  what  fiin  we  had  in  the  woods,  and  climbing 
up  the  fells,  and  hunting  for  wild  flowers,  for  he  was  making 
a  collection  of  plants.  Such  a  nice,  gentlemanly  lad  he 
was ;  a  little  too  quiet,  perhaps,  but  brimful  of  merriment 
sometimes,  and  always  thinking  of  something  to  please  us. 
Miss  Lilian  is  a  second  mother  to  him." 

"  Has  he  parents  of  his  own  ?  " 

"His  father,  Lilian's  half-brother,  is  dead;  but  his 
mother.  Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton,  is  still  living.  She  is  a 
very  good  woman,  but  *  peculiar,*  people  say ;  she  holds 
singular  religious  opinions,  mamma  tiiinks ;  and  once,  when 
she  asked  me  to  stay  a  week  with  her,  mamma  made  some 
excuse  and  declined,  because,  as  she  told  me  afterwards, 
she  did  not  think  it  well  that  young  people  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  a  person  who,  though  truly 
excellent  in  herself  was  certainly  unorthodox.' 

"What  a  puzzle  those  two  words  are,  *  orthodox'  and 
*  t/»orthodox  ! '  What  is  the  matter  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thornton's  creed?" 

"I  don't  exactly  know;  mamma  did  not  say.  But  I 
fancy  she  is  a  sort  of  Dissenter^  and  goes  very  often  '  to 
chapel,'  instead  of  to  her  own  parish  church." 

"  How  strange  !  Perhaps  she  is  a  Plymouth  Sister  or  a 
Primitive  Methodist" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  She  is  sdmething  that, 
according  to  the  majority  of  her  friends,  she  ought  not  to 
be.  Her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Thornton,  was  peculiar 
also,  I  have  heard,  though  he  was  a  clergyman.  I  asked 
papa  about  him  once,  and  he  said,  '  My  dear,  you  cannot 
understand  such  matters  at  present  James  Thornton  was 
always  odd ;  and  though  he  is  not  rich,  he  refused  a  very 
good  family  living,  because,  as  he  said,  his  views  would  not 
let  him  hold  preferment  His  son  is  a  little  like  him,  I  am 
told ;  but  Lilian  laughs  and  says  he  is  all  right — the  best 
son  and  nephew  of  the  century,  and  she  wishes  there  were 
hundreds  more  like  him.' " 

"  He  will  not  come  with  his  aunt,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  he  had  an  invitation,  and  so  had 
Lady  Elizabeth,  but  she  never  goes  out  now,  and  James 
had  made  an  engagement  to  accompany  an  invalid  friend 
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to  Pau.  I  scarcely  think  we  shall  see  him.  But,  oh, 
Penelope,  there  is  one  person  coming  whom  I  do  not  wish 
to  see! — some  one  whom  I  am  pretty  sure  you  will  not 
care  to  meet" 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?  I  know  so  very  few  people ;  it  must 
be  an  old  school-fellow.     Not  Eliza  Bradford,  I  trust" 

"  The  very  same,  only  she  is  Mrs,  Carrington  now,  and 
has  been  for  several  years.  I  try  to  hope  marriage  may 
have  improved  her,  but  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  her  in  town 
during  my  first  season,  and  I  then  thought  her  as  disagree- 
able as  ever.  She  will  not  be  here  yet,  though,  I  am 
thankful  to  say.  She  arrives  with  the  more  formally  in- 
vited guests,  who  are  only  due  just  before  the  wedding.  I 
wanted  to  have  Miss  Lilian,  and  one  or  two  others,  quietly, 
before  the  actual  bustle  began — I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  them;  and  Reginald  Champneys  asked  himself, 
saying  he  wished  very  much  to  be  of  the  '  informal  party 
that  were  to  gather  in  July.' " 

"But  how  comes  it  that  Eliza  is  to  be  here  at  all,  if  you 
like  her  no  better  than  in  the  old  time  ?  " 

"  She  has  married  a  relation  of  ours — ^a  cousin  of  papa's 
on  his  mother's  side.  John  Carrington  is  one  of  his 
favourites.  He  is  not  quite  so  strong-minded  as  a  nine- 
teenth-century man  ought  to  be,  papa  says,  but  he  is  frank, 
and  sincere,  and  open-handed,  and  brimming  over  with 
kindness  and  unselfish  thought  for  others.  I  often  wonder 
how  he  came  to  marry  Eliza  Bradford;  she  is  as  vulgar- 
minded  as  she  was  at  Castlewood,  but  a  very  fine  lady  in 
outward  show — a,  perfect  heap  of  affectation  and  pretence, 
and  no  more  truthful  than  she  used  to  be.  We  never  got 
on  together,  you  know." 

"  How  surprised  she  will  be  to  find  me  here ! " 

"  I  dare  say  she  will ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  she 
said  something  unpleasant  She  always  did  make  little 
spiteful  speeches,  if  you  recollect ;  she  never  seemed  so 
perfectly  content  as  when  she  had  vexed  somebody  to 
irritation." 

"  I  must  say  I  wish  she  were  not  coming." 

"  And  I  wish  it  too,  for  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  she 
was  the  cause  of  some  unhappiness.     Her  husband's  family 
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shun  her  as  a  mischief-maker.  I  shall  see  little  of  her,  but 
if  she  stay  on  after  the  wedding — ^as  very  likely  she  will 
— I  strongly  advise  you  and  Fanny  to  give  her  as  wide  a 
berth  as  is  consistent  with  good-breeding." 

"  But  Mr.  Carrington  is  nice,  you  say  ?  " 

"Yes,  really  nice,  though  rather  too  blunt  for  some 
people ;  and  certainly  he  is  of  a  very  easy  disposition,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace  he  lets  P^liza  say  and  do  things  of 
which  he  must  secretly  disapprove." 

"  What  made  him  marry  her  ?  " 

"Ah!  that  I  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
half  the  marriages  in  the  world  One  of  Eliza's  closest 
friends  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  she  married  him  /  " 

"  That  is  too  much  like  scandal." 

"  Just  so ;  and  I  ought  not  to  have  repeated  it  And  yet 
— and  yet,  Penny,  I  do  think  it  might  have  been  true. 
However,  that  was  Mr.  Carrington's  own  affaii*,  and  he  is  a 
very  good  husband  and  a  loving  father.  They  have  one 
beautiful  little  girl,  whom  he  idolises.  Eliza  is  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  her,  I  am  afraid ;  she  was  so  vexed  at  her 
not  being  a  boy.  They  were  both  anxious  for  a  son, 
because  the  estates  are  entailed  in  the  male  line,  and  John 
is  the  last  direct  descendant  of  his  family.  Should  he  die 
without  an  heir,  the  property,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  goes 
to  a  distant  cousin,  who,  however,  is  the  next  male  relative- 
Eliza  has  conceived  an  intense  and  most  violent  dislike  to 
him,  though  he  and  she  have  never  met  Rose  Bradford  is 
married,  too,  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  because  we  had  the  usual  holiday  in  honour 
of  her  wedding.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  at  Castle- 
wood,  you  must  remember,  to  give  the  girls  an  entire 
holiday  when  one  of  the  old  pupils  married  What  a  pity 
that  your  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  holidays  !  " 

"  I  will  write  to  Miss  Beaumont,  and  ask  her  to  celebrate 
the  event  a  month  later,  when  the  girls  have  returned  I 
should  be  so  sorry  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  privilege." 

We  were  interrupted,  I  recollect,  by  the  arrival  of  callers, 
and  Florence  had  to  go  down  and  receive  them,  and 
insisted  on  my  accompanying  her.  They  were  neighbours, 
living  just  beyond  the  village  of  Hill-Marten,  a  mother  arid 
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daughter,  and  very  nice  people  they  were;  but  as  they 
talked  chiefly  of  persons  I  did  not  know,  and  of  events  of 
which  I  was  ignorant,  I  could  not  feel  deeply  interested  in 
the  conversatioa  I  sat  silently  sipping  my  afternoon  tea, 
and,  in  spite  of  myself,  thinking  about  Eliza  Carrington,  nie 
Bradford,  and  heartily  wishing  our  paths  were  not  once 
more  to  mingle ;  for  it  had  been  a  relief  to  me,  though  I 
scarcely  comprehended  why,  when  she  left  Castlewood  no 
more  to  return.  Rose  and  Annie  I  had  always  liked,  for 
the  former  was  exceedingly  good-natured,  though  something 
of  a  dunce,  and  the  latter — ^supposed  to  be  the  genius  of  the 
family — had  been  very  much  my  companion  after  her  elder 
sisters  left  How  earnestly  I  wished  Mrs.  Carrington  had 
not  married  into  the  Howard  family — or  rather  into  one  of  its 
connections  1  How  much  I  wished  it  had  been  Rose  or 
Annie  who  was  coming !  and  how  firmly  I  resolved  to  see 
no  more  of  my  old  school-fellow  than  I  could  help. 

But  these  unpleasant  feelings  soon  passed  away.  I  was 
so  happy  at  Howard  Abbey  that  I  began  to  look  forward 
with  something  like  dismay  to  the  inevitable  period  of 
return  to  Castlewood  Ah !  if  I  had  only  known  all  that 
was  to  be ! 

The  June  days  passed  on  fleetly  and  brightly.  When  I 
look  back  upon  those  hours  of  flowers  and  sunshine,  they 
seem  one  golden  dream  of  pure,  unsullied  happiness.  We 
lived  together  very  quietly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  were 
extremely  kind  to  me,  and  I  had  Florrie  and  Fanny  all  to 
myself  What  pleasant  mornings  we  spent  in  the  pretty 
sitting-room  the  sisters  called  their  own !  How  we  played, 
and  sang,  and  read,  and  talked  about  everything  we  could 
think  of !  What  lovely  drives  and  rambles  we  took  !  What 
afternoons  we  spent  upon  the  lake,  floating  in  the  flat- 
bottomed  boat  that  Fanny  called  her  gondola^  and  in  which 
she  was  very  fond  of  thrumming  her  guitar  and  singing 
Spanish  songs !  And  what  delicious  evenings  they  were, 
when,  after  dinner,  we  girls  stole  away  mto  the  gardens,  and 
watched  the  rosy  sunset  fade  on  the  mountain  range,  and 
the  purple  shade  steal  over  the  distant  landscape,  and  our 
lake  grow  cold  and  pallid  in  the  gathering  nightfall !  We 
often  loitered  till  the  elders  came  out  to  chide  us  for  the 
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imprudence,  and  ended  by  staying  themselves,  to  inhale  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  to  pace  arm-in-arm — Darby 
and  Joan  fashion — the  long  walks  and  terraces  of  those 
most  lovely  gardens.  Sometimes  we  found  glow-worms, 
nestling  on  the  grassy  sheltered  banks ;  sometimes  we  grew 
astronomical,  and  talked  learnedly  about  the  Hyades  and 
the  Pleiades,  and  Cassiopea's  Chair :  once  we  watched  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  till  past  midnight ;  and  once  we  all 
stood  just  within  the  drawing-room  window,  awe-stricken, 
yet  fascinated,  while  a  storm  was  gathering,  low  peals  of 
thunder  reverberating  through  the  sky,  and  the  lightning 
flashing  from  horizon  to  horizon,  showing  every  tuft  and 
tree,  and  even  the  lilies  on  the  pool,  and  revealing  every 
rift  and  ravine  of  the  distant  hills. 

Too  soon  that  blissful  period  passed,  and  we  began  to 
prepare  for  the  first  influx  of  visitors.  Mr.  James  Thornton 
was  coming  after  all  Both  he  and  Miss  Agnew  were 
expected  about  the  middle  of  July.  Mr.  Champneys  was 
unavoidably  and  vexatiously  detained  by  business,  but  his 
"  cousins  "  might  look  for  him  any  day  after  the  eighteenth. 
Three  of  the  bridesmaids  were  due  a  little  earlier,  and  then 
the  great  business  of  the  wedding-dresses  would  be  definitely 
settled  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  arrived  "  on  business,"  as 
Mrs.  Howard  seriously  informed  us ;  and  no  doubt  there 
were  solemn  conferences  in  the  library,  and  Mr.  Howard's 
lawyer  went  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  between 
the  Abbey  and  Gray's  Inn;  but  Florence  and  Charles 
certainly  spent  a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  the  park  or 
in  the  favourite  rose-garden.  And  in  the  evenings,  while 
Fanny  and  I  discreetly  paced  the  terraces  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Howard  behind  or  in  front  of  us,  the  lovers  set  off  for 
some  especial  point  whence  certain  planets  could  be  viewed, 
or  they  visited  a  certain  secluded  plot  where  innumerable 
tall,  white  lilies  gleamed  like  silver  in  the  summer  twilight, 
and  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  air. 

I  liked  Sir  Charles  extremely,  and  I  quite  agreed  with 
Fanny  that  he  was  "  just  the  husband  for  our  darling  Florrie, 
and  as  worthy  of  her  as  any  man  could  be  ! " 

At  last  came  the  day  when  we  were  to  expect  Miss  Agnew 
and  Mr.  Thornton — ^the  bridesmaids  were  coming  on  the 
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morrow.  As  for  Mr.  Champneys,  we  were  not  to  look  for 
him  till  he  really  came.  But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Miss  AgneVs  arrival,  Fanny  and  I  came  in  from  the  school 
— in  whose  mistress  we  were  very  much  interested — a. 
tel^ram  lay  on  the  library  table. 

One  of  the  servants  immediately  pointed  it  out,  saying 
that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Howard  were  gone  to  meet  the  train, 
and  that  he  thought  his  master  must  be  from  home  likewise, 
as  he  had  looked  everywhere  for  him  in  vain, 

"  I  think  I  had  better  open  it,"  said  Fanny,  meditatively. 
"  It  may  be  from  Terry's  about  that  ostrich-trimming,  and 
an  answer  will  be  required  I  don't  suppose  it  is  anything 
at  all  private.  Oh,  Penny  !  what  do  you  think  1  it  is  from 
Reginald  Champneys,  and  he  will  be  here  by  the  two 
o'clock  train  to-morrow." 
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EARLY    ARRIVALS. 

I  AWOKE  next  morning  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  some- 
thing having  happened  to  disturb  the  placid  current  of 
the  stream  of  events  down  which  I  had  been  so  happily 
floating  since  leaving  Castlewood.  I  had  been  dreaming 
uncomfortably,  too ;  about  dark  waters,  which  surrounded 
me  on  every  side ;  about  precipices,  on  the  edge  of  which  I 
trembled ;  about  dreadful  wild  animals,  and  notably  about 
one  horrible  brute  that  I  had  really  seen  a  day  or  two  before 
— a  furious  bull,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
bellowings  had  filled  the  air,  as  Fanny  and  I,  in  the  little 
pony-carriage,  which  was  the  especial  property  of  the  sisters, 
had  driven  by  the  walled  enclosure  where  he  resided. 

He  had  a  bad  character  for  miles  round,  this  ferocious 
Mr.  Taurus.     He  belonged  to  the  most  substantial  farmer 
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in  the  place,  and  was  renowned  alike  for  his  great  beauty, 
his  wonderful  pedigree,  and  his  untamably  vicious  propen- 
sities. He  was  well  guarded,  and  only  one  or  two  persons 
could  approach  him  with  impunity.  Mr.  Howard  always 
said  he  would  kill  somebody  some  day,  and  then,  valuable 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  to  be  destroyed — a  prophecy 
which  was  exactly  accomplished  several  years  after  the  time 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  And  in  my  dream  I  suddenly 
found  myself  in  a  vast  meadow,  of  apparently  boundless 
extent ;  there  was  no  harbour  of  refuge  anywhere,  and  the 
infuriated  beast  was  pursuing  me,  while  I,  with  leaden- 
footed  pace,  strove  in  vain  to  fly — I  knew  not  whither ! 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  awake  and  find  myself  safe 
in  bed,  with  familiar  objects  all  around,  and  the  morning 
sunshine  gleaming  through  the  blinds.  I  sprang  up,  half 
shuddering  at  the  horrible  nightmare  that  had  held  me  in 
thrall,  and  wholly  thankful  that  it  was  "  only  a  dream  " — I 
in  my  pretty,  comfortable  room,  and  the  bull,  in  all  proba- 
bility, several  miles  away,  at  Farmer  Oxley's.  Still,  it  was 
some  little  time  before  I  regained  complete  composure  ;  and 
though  it  was  very  early — not  later  than  five  o'clock — I  felt 
reluctant  to  go  back  to  bed  ;  I  thought  the  fresh  air  would 
do  me  more  good  than  further  sleep.  I  went  out  into  the 
balcony.  Oh  !  how  lovely  it  was  1  how  calm  and  sweet  was 
the  prospect  before  me ! — the  dews  still  glistening  on  the 
grass,  the  flowers  rich  with  fragrance,  and  the  lake  rippling 
and  shimmering  where  the  sunbeams  fell  aslant  its  glassy 
bosom.  The  morning  mists,  silvery  and  purple,  yet  lin- 
gered on  the  mountain-side,  and  a  few  rosy,  fleecy  clouds 
still  floated  in  the  eastern  sky.  And  I  said  to  myself,  *'  I 
will  go  out  and  take  my  walks  abroad,  while  half  the  world 
is  sleeping." 

I  dressed  quickly,  stole  out  into  the  gallery,  and,  making 
my  way  to  the  lower  rooms,  soon  contrived  to  let  myself 
out  at  one  of  the  unshuttered  windows  opening  on  to  the 
grand  terrace.  I  was  half-way  across  the  park  before  I 
looked  back  and  saw  the  Abbey  reposing,  as  it  were,  in  the 
quiet  sunshine,  its  grey  chimneys  and  turrets  rising  against 
a  background  of  thickest  foliage  and  azure  sky.  And  I 
thought  of  the  newly-arrived  guests,  sleeping  under  its  high- 
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gabled  roofi  and  of  those  who  were  speedily  expected,  and 
still  more  of  those  who  were  coming  by-and-by  ;  and  I  felt 
sorrowfully,  and  perhaps  not  quite  unselfishly,  that  all  the 
peaceful  time  was  over ;  never,  never  again  might  I  know 
such  unbroken  happiness,  such  peaceful,  halcyon  days. 

But  as  I  walked,  and  felt  the  breezes  fanning  my  cheeks, 
and  heard  the  murmur  of  the  bees  in  the  thickly-blossomed 
limes,  my  spirits  revived,  the  sense  of  depression  left  me 
and  I  began  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  world  about  my 
path.  I  went  through  a  wood  I  knew  very  well,  up  to  a 
knoll,  where  one  could  see  the  country  for  miles  away ;  and 
on  and  on,  quite  to  the  verge  of  the  park ;  and  there  I 
halted,  thinking  I  was  quite  far  enough  from  home,  and  by 
no  means  certain  that  I  was  not  acting  rather  imprudently 
in  straying  thus  almost  beyond  bounds,  alone,  and  at  so 
primitive  an  hour.  I  was  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Howard 
would  quite  approve,  for  there  were  certain  points  of  de- 
corum on  which  she  was  as  strict  as  Miss  Beaumont  her- 
self, and  I  began  to  hope  I  should  meet  no  one,  save  per- 
haps a  woodman  or  a  keeper,  in  my  ramble.  Hitherto  I 
had  seen  no  living  creature,  save  the  rabbits  that  now  and 
then  scudded  across  my  path,  and  the  happy  birds,  still 
warbling  their  orisons,  and  flitting  from  spray  to  spray. 

I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  going  back  directly,  as  I 
imagined,  to  the  spot  whence  the  road  to  the  lake-side  lay 
straight  before  me.  But  I  had  not  gone  many  yards  before 
I  found  myself  on  unfamiliar  ground  I  had  left  the 
tangled  thicket,  and  was  now  among  mossy  rocks  and  great 
boulders,  amidst  which  trickled  a  tiny  crystal  streamlet 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  feel  any  concern.  I  should  only 
come  out  of  the  wood  into  the  open  path,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  point  I  sought  to  reach,  and  it  was  not  yet  seven 
o'clock- 

On  I  went,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  murmur 
of  the  leaves,  now  gathering  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in 
such  profusion  everywhere,  thinking  very  little  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  till  suddenly  it  struck  me  that  I  was  getting  tired, 
and  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  myself  once  more  in 
sight  of  the  grey  Abbey.  I  could  only  hope  I  had  been 
walking  in  a  circle,  for  I  had  certainly  gone  a  long  way  since 
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I  left  the  mound  on  which  the  fir-trees  grew.  At  last  I  did 
emerge  into  the  open,  but  only  to  find  myself  in  one  of  the 
numerous  glades  with  which  the  park  abounded,  and  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  direction  in  which  lay  the  house.  I 
believed  I  had  been  there  before,  but  could  not  be  sure  ; 
still,  I  thought  I  remembered  that  stretch  of  lawn  and 
bracken,  where  the  deer  were  feeding,  and  ere  long  I  came 
to  a  broad  path,  that  must,  I  felt  sure,  lead  direct  to  the 
Abbey,  or  else  to  one  of  the  lodges. 

While  I  stood  perplexed,  and  uncertain  whether  to  go 
straight  on  or  turn  back,  I  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog  not 
far  off,  and  presently  I  saw  the  creature  coming  to  meet  me, 
frolicking  and  frisking  as  if  to  welcome  a  friend  It  was 
not  one  of  the  household  pets,  but  a  fine  spaniel,  with  large 
brown  eyes  and  long  silky  ears,  and  he  was  not  altogether  a 
.stranger,  for  I  had  seen  him  in  the  stable-yard  the  evening 
before,  when  Fanny  and  I  went  to  take  the  ponies  their 
nightly  treat  of  apples.  He  bounded  to  my  side,  and  I 
stooped  to  pat  him,  wishing  he  could  speak  and  tell  me 
where  I  was,  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  not  unaccom- 
panied A  gentleman  was  approaching  me,  and  as  he  came 
nearer  I  recognised  Mr.  Thornton,  to  whom,  as  I  presently 
discovered,  the  dog  belonged  All  at  once  I  felt  terribly 
shy  and  discomfited,  and  regretted  the  indiscretion  which 
had  brought  me  there  at  a  time  when  young  ladies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  but  just  leaving  their  chambers. 

He  was  shy,  too,  evidently,  for  his  colour  rose  as  he 
removed  his  straw  hat,  and  politely,  though  with  a  certain 
precision  and  gravity,  which  I  had  noticed  on  our  first  intro- 
duction, hoped  "  Carlo  "  had  not  frightened  me. 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  trying  to  appear  quite  at  my 
ease,  yet  feeling,  nevertheless,  sadly  like  a  bashful  school- 
girl out  of  bounds ;  *'  I  am  fond  of  dogs,  and  this  is  such  a 
beautiful  animal     He  is  so  friendly,  too." 

"  Unusually  so ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  he  deigns  to  acknow- 
ledge the  caress  of  a  stranger ;  he  must  have  taken  a  sudden 
liking  to  you.  Down,  Carlo,  down !  you  must  not  take 
liberties  ! "  For  the  creature  was  leaping  up  and  licking  my 
ungloved  hand,  very  much  as  if  he  were  acknowledging  an 
old  friend 
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"  Oh,  do  not  scold  him,"  I  interposed ;  "  I  do  not  at  all 
dblike  it  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for 
I  thought  some  one  must  be  near,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  taking  the  nearest  road  to  the  Abbey." 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  you  are— or  you  were 
— ^walking  away  from  it  This  path  leads  to  the  Lower 
Lodge,  which  is  on  the  Burnwood  Road  I  was  just  turn- 
ing back,  when  Carlo's  bark  led  me  on  a  little  further,  for  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  in  mischief." 

"  I  am  very  glad  Carlo  did  bring  you  a  few  steps  further 
on  in  this  direction,"  I  replied ;  "  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  met,  and  I  should  have  gone  on  walking  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  been  too  late  fbr  breakfast  I  ought  not  to 
have  come  out  alone,  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody." 

"  I  scarcely  think  you  will  have  been  missed,  for  all  the 
house,  save  the  servants,  seemed  to  be  asleep  when  I  set 
out  an  hour  ago.  I  am  habitually  an  early  riser,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  was  irresistible.  Besides,  I  thought 
Carlo  wanted  a  rua" 

He  is  your  own  dog  ?  " 

My  very  own  dog,  and  a  great  pet  Aunt  Lilian, 
knowing  the  partiality  of  the  Howard  family  for  his  species, 
thought  I  might  venture  to  bring  him  with  me.  I  hope  he 
will  not  make  me  regret  my  weakness  in  making  him  a 
fellow-guest" 

**  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  good  He  seems  wonderfully 
obedient ;  and  what  a  beauty  he  is ! " 

"  He  was  given  to  me  when  he  was  quite  a  little  puppy. 
This  way,  if  you  please,  Miss  Dale ;  we  save  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  by  taking  this  turn.  I  know  all  the  paths  in  the 
park,  I  believe ;  I  used  to  be  here  a  good  deal  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

I  thought  privately  he  was  not  much  more  than  a  boy 
now ;  he  looked  quite  young,  though  he  had  a  grave  and 
manly  bearing.  But,  as  I  stole  a  glance  at  his  countenance 
when  he  turned  to  whistle  Carlo  away  from  a  tempting  covert 
that  promised  game,  I  saw  that  he  was  no  mere  stripling. 
There  were  thought  and  determination  on  his  face.  He  was 
decidedly  not  handsome,  for  there  was  a  certain  harshness 
in  the   outline  of  his  features,  and  his  curly  beard   and 
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whiskers  were  at  present  in  rather  an  incipient  condition, 
and  that,  perhaps,  gave  him  a  youthful  and  somewhat 
unfinished  aspect  But  when,  once  or  twice,  as  we  con- 
versed, he  lifted  his  eyes  to  mine,  I  was  almost  startled  at 
their  wondrous  sweetness  and  beauty.  They  were  of  a 
dark,  slaty  grey,  and  of  singular  depth  and  softness,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  expression  that  I  had  never 
noticed  before  in  any  other  person's  eyes — a  calm,  far-see- 
ing look,  as  if  their  owner  looked  far  away  into  the  invisible. 
Most  honest  and  truthful  eyes  they  were,  tender  and  kindly, 
too — eyes  that  would  redeem  the  homeliest  features  and  the 
tawniest  skin  from  downright  plainness.  Yet,  when  he 
lowered  his  lids  again,  and  the  sun  shone  on  his  tanned  and 
freckled  face,  and  on  his  somewhat  wide  mouth  and  stubbly 
chin,  I  thought  him  not  very  far  removed  from  ugly — my 
first  impression  of  him  when,  on  the  previous  evening,  we 
had  met  before  dinner. 

He  had  another  charm,  though — his  voice  was  strikingly 
mellow  and  musical ;  there  was  something  strangely  melo- 
dious in  his  commonest  utterances.  Now— after  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  a  wide  experience  of  men  and  women — I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  have  never  listened  to  more  than 
one  or  two  other  voices  thrilling,  musical,  and  rich  as  his. 

We  were  back  in  full  time  for  breakfast,  which,  I  think, 
was  rather  later  than  usual  that  morning.  Fanny  and  Florrie 
had  not  long  before  discovered  my  absence,  and  they 
simply  supposed  I  had  gone  out  into  the  gardens,  or  down 
to  the  lake-side,  as  was  occasionally  my  habit  when  dressed 
betimes.  Of  course  I  told  them  how  I  had  wandered  on 
till  I  lost  my  way,  and  how  I  was  beholden  to  Carlo,  and  to 
Carlo's  master,  for  guidance  home ;  and  they  were  very 
anxious  to  know  what  I  thought  of  "  James." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  I  had  not  thought  very  much  about 
him,  and  I  could  only  say  that  he  seemed  a  very  pleasant 
person,  and  that  his  dog  was  a  perfect  darling ;  to  which 
stupid  speech  Florence  replied,  "  Yes  ;  he  is  very  pleasant 
— extraordinarily  so,  when  you  come  to  know  him,  but  I 
don't  think  he  is  very  easy  to  understand.  Some  people 
think  him  dull^  and  even  gloomy.  As  a  rule,  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself.     Then  he  is  so  shy»  for  a 
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man,  and  almost  too  reserved ;  he  is  undemonstrative  to  a 
fault" 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"Let  me  think!  He  must  be  three  or  four-and-twenty. 
He  was  seventeen  when  Fanny  and  I  were  at  the  Mount, 
and  that  is  between  six  and  seven  years  ago." 

"He  is  not  quite  twenty-four,"  said  Fanny.  "I  heard 
cousin  Lilian  telling  papa  so  last  night  He  is  just  two 
years  younger  than  Reginald  Champneys." 

"  And  looks  at  least  seven  years  younger ! "  responded 
Florence.  "There  is  something  very  boyish  about  James,  in 
spite  of  hb  gravity  and  reticence.  I  wonder  if  he  is  as  fond 
of  running  races  as  he  used  to  be." 

And  then  we  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  Carlo  sat  by 
his  master's  chair,  and  behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman,  as 
Miss  Lilian  assured  us  he  was.  That  morning  we  loitered 
about  a  good  deal  in  the  grounds,  and  Miss  Lilian  and  I 
grew  quite  intimate  over  some  beautiful  tiger-moths  that  we 
discovered  in  the  shrubbery.  I  knew  little  of  flowers  and 
insects  ;  she  was  an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  I  was  very 
willing  to  draw  upon  her  stores  of  information.  So  then 
and  there,  on  a  rustic  seat,  under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading 
sycamore,  I  took  my  flrst  lessons  in  botany  and  entomology, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  friendship  which  was  by-and- 
by  to  be  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  youthful 
life. 

A  sweet,  fair  face  had  Miss  Lilian  Agnew ;  she  must  have 
been,  I  fancied,  in  her  earliest  womanhood  something  like 
ray  darling  Florrie.  She  was  golden-haired,  though  silver 
threads  were  mingling  with  the  gold ;  her  cheek  had  lost  its 
rose,  and  there  was  a  pensive,  wistful  expression  in  her 
gentle  eyes,  that  were  almost  as  violet-tinted  as  Florence 
Howard's.  When  we  had  done  with  wild  geraniums  and 
butterflies,  we  talked  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  one  theme 
leading  to  another,  till  at  last  I  found  myself  telling  my 
companion  all  that  I  knew  about  myself,  at  the  same  time 
lamenting  that  I  had  no  real  home-ties  or  kindred. 

"Though  I  have  some  idea,"  I  said,  in  conclusion,  "  that 
I  am*  distantly  related  to  my  guardian — my  mother,  if  not 
an  Armadale,  was  nearly  connected  with  the  family." 
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"  What  was  her  maiden  name  ?  "  asked  Miss  Lilian. 

"  Well,  really,  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied,  feeling  at  the 
same  moment  how  strange  such  ignorance  must  appear.  "  I 
never  thought  of  asking.     How  very  odd" 

"  I  wonder  your  guardian  did  not  tell  you  unasked" 

"  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  then,  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely kind,  I  felt  afraid  of  him.  I  did  say  something 
about  my  parents,  I  recollect,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were 
thoroughly  respectable  people.  He  spoke  most  highly  of 
my  mother ;  of  my  father  he  would  only  say  that  he  might 
have  been  a  much  better  man  than  he  was ! " 

**A  judgment  that  might  be  passed  on  most  of  us,  my 
dear.  Yes !  I  should  think  your  mother  was  an  Armadale, 
for  I  have  met  your  guardian,  and  there  is  certainly  a  like- 
ness between  you  and  him.  He  has  a  daughter,  about  two 
years  younger  than  yourself,  I  should  say." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  that  he  has.  He  has  one  only 
daughter,  and  no  son;  though  how  I  came  to  know  this 
much  I  really  cannot  telL  How  I  wish  I  knew  Miss  Arma- 
dale ! " 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  should  not  know  each  other,  both  of 
you  being  sisterless.  Perhaps  your  guardian  will  wish  you 
to  reside  with  him  when  your  education  is  quite  finished" 

"  It  is  quite  finished  now,  I  believe,  so  far  as  schoolroom 
obligations  are  concerned;  but  nothing  hitherto  has  been 
said  as  to  my  leaving  Castlewood" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  leave  it  ?" 

"Not  exactly,  for  Miss  Beaumont  and  Mrs.  Meredith 
have  been  extremely  kind  to  me ;  still,  one  can  hardly  live 
one's  life  in  a  boarding-school,  however  superior,  unless  one 
is  going  to  be  a  governess.  And  I  have  always  had  a  sort 
of  a  yearning  to  be  one  of  a  family — a  family,  I  mean,  with 
whom  I  am  really  connected  by  ties  of  blood" 

"  That  is  natural,  I  think.  I  have  always  felt  how  full  of 
power  and  of  pathos  was  the  reply  of  the  Shunammite  woman 
to  Elisha,  when  he  would  have  spoken  for  her  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  captain  of  the  host — *I  dwell  among  my  own 
people.*  Still,  my  dear,  the  solitary  are  not  always  alone. 
God  sometimes  gives  closest  and  most  beloved  friends  when 
ties  of  consanguinity  are  wanting." 
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'It  is  SO,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "for  Florence  has  been 
to  me  almost  a  sister ;  Fanny,  too,  is  very  dear  and  good 
No ;  I  ought  not  to  complain,  and  I  hope  I  do  not ;  yet  it 
must  be  so  very  delightful  to  have  a  real  sister  of  one's  own 
— or  even  a  brother.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  should  like  a 
brother  better  than  a  sister  !" 

'  "  I  never  had  a  sister,"  returned  Miss  Agnew ;  "  but  I 
had  one  brother,  who,  though  only  what  society  calls  a  'half- 
brother,'  was  my  second  self.  My  father  married  a  widow 
with  one  little  boy — I  vras  the  sole  issue  of  the  second 
marriage.  My  brother  was,  of  course,  James  Thornton's 
father.  I  felt  very  lonely  when  God  took  him  from  this 
world.  But  Lady  Elizabeth  is  very  kind ;  she  has  always 
let  me  have  a  share  in  James.  We  have  been  near  and 
dear  friends  ever  since  she  was  first  introduced  to  me  as  my 
future  sister-in-law.  She  is  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  women,  devoted  to  her  son,  as  she  was  in  earlier  days  to 
her  husband." 

"Mrs.  Howard  was  speaking  to  me  of  her  the  other 
day." 

"And  she  told  you  she  was  eccentric,  doubtless?  Cousin 
Frances  does  not  heartily  approve  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  I 
know." 

"She  thought  her  religious  opinions  were  not  sound — 
I  believe  that  was  it" 

"  Her  opinions  do  not  generally  square  with  those  held 
by  the  majority  of  people  of  her  own  standing.  There  are 
points  on  which  she  and  I  differ ;  but  we  get  on  together 
very  comfortably,  notwithstanding.  £he  is  a  Dissenter  and 
I  am  a  Churchwoman ;  but  then  she  is  a  person  of  more 
breadth  and  profounder  sympathies  than  any  one  else  I  ever 
met  with-  For  myself,  I  don't  make  ^fetish  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  I  think  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  it 
underwent  a  little  wholesome  pruning  and  revision." 

I  said  nothing ;  I  had  thought  but  little  on  such  subjects. 
Miss  Beaumont  had  very  wisely  instructed  her  pupils  in  the 
groundwork  of  a  broad  and  catholic  Christianity,  and 
polemical  discourse  was  never  encouraged  at  Castlewood. 
We  knew  more  of  the  heresies  of  the  Primitive  Church 
than  of  the  strifes  and  divisions  of  nineteenth  century  divines. 
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The  Rector  of  Knowle-on-Thames  was  a  worthy,  kind- 
hearted  man,  not  belonging  to  any  particular  school  of 
thought,  and  always  declining  to  enter  upon  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  day.  He  was  an  uninteresting  preacher,  I 
must  confess ;  but  his  sermons  were  always  replete  with  good 
common-sense,  and  he  insisted  on  Christian  life  as  insepara- 
ble from  a  true  Christian  profession. 

There  had  been  a  change,  however,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  The  little,  old-fashioned  town  had  extended 
itself  in  all  directions,  and  on  our  side  there  had  been  put 
up  an  ugly  little  iron  structure,  with  a  Brobdignagian  extin- 
guisher at  one  end,  by  way  of  steeple,  and  a  funny  littie 
excrescence,  by  way  of  chancel, — yclept  the  district  church 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  I  wondered  whether  St  John  the 
Baptist  would  regard  the  dedication  of  this  extremely  incon- 
venient and  unsightly  metallic  edifice  as  a  compliment 
or  the  reverse — ^it  was  so  very  ugly  and  prosaic,  with  its 
mammoth  extinguisher,  and  its  funny  tinkle-tinkle  bell, 
apparently  made  out  of  old  frying-pans  and  superannuated 
Dutch-ovens. 

And  there  came  to  St  John's,  as  "perpetual  curate," 
or  '*  curate-in-charge," — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  which — a 
squat  little  man,  with  a  tmce,  and  wuth  remarkably  weak 
eyebrows ;  and  he  instituted  a  new  order  of  things,  that  for 
several  months  upset  the  religious  nerves  of  Knowle-on- 
Thames  most  completely.  The  little  cranky  bell  went  tink- 
tank  at  all  times  and  seasons.  There  was  a  board  stuck  up 
outside,  which  said  there  would  be  "  Holy  Communion  "  on 
**  Saints'  Days,"  and  at  all  sorts  of  unearthly  hours.  A  lot 
of  unkempt  boys  were  collected  and  duly  inducted  into 
surplices,  as  "  choristers ;"  and  that  most  dreary  way  of  con- 
ducting "  Divine  worship  "  called  **  intoning  "  was  forthwith 
commenced,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  some  people, 
to  the  amusement  of  many,  and  to  the  delight  of  a  few 
romantic,  assthetical  young  ladies,  who  seemed  to  find 
infinite  satisfaction  in  the  papistical  mimicry  of  St  John's. 

And  this  was  about  all  the  experience  I  had  had  of  the 
isms  of  the  age.  I  had  often  been  present  at  High  Mass, 
and  I  had  very  much  enjoyed  the  services  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  Salisbury  Cathedral     A  Nonconformist  place 
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of  worship  I  had  never  entered ;  therefore  I  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  when  differing  modes  of  faith  were  criticised 
But  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  there  were  many  diversities  of 
opinion  upon  nearly  every  subject  in  the  world,  and  that  if 
one  lived  in  society,  one  must  make  up  one's  mind  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  I 
quickly  perceived  that  a  boarding-school  education,  how- 
ever excellent,  must  fit  one  but  very  inadequately  for  inter- 
course with  one's  fellow  men  and  women. 

But  the  quiet  seclusion  of  life  at  the  Abbey  once  over,  all 
was  continual  bustle  and  confusion.  The  preparations  for 
the  wedding  went  on  from  day  to  day,  tradespeople  went  and 
came,  and  continually  new  visitors  were  arriving  and  ex- 
pected When  Miss  Lilian  and  I  had  finished  our  conver- 
sation under  the  sycamore  branches,  I  returned  to  the  house, 
and  sat  quietly  in  my  own  room,  writing  letters  till  luncheon 
time.  Afterwards,  I  went  across  the  park  to  the  High  Lodge, 
to  make  inquiries  about  a  child  that  had  been  burnt  a  few 
weeks  before.  Florence  was  busy  being  "tried  on,"  as 
Esther  informed  me ;  and  Fanny  was  lying  down  with  a  bad 
headache,  induced  by  gathering  roses  in  the  sun  ;  and  would 
I  mind  paying  the  visit,  and  carrying  a  small  basket  of  fruit? 
the  poor  little  thing  always  counted  upon  seeing  one  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  course  of  every  day. 

I  went  willingly,  glad  to  make  myself  useful,  and  I  sat  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  the  little  sufferer,  talking  to  her,  and 
showing  her  a  new  picture-book  that  Florence  had  sent 
When  I  went  downstairs  I  heard  voices — one  of  them  an 
unfamiliar  one — ^and  wondered  whether  the  doctor  had  ar- 
rived to  pay  his  visit  I  thought  I  should  like  to  know  his 
opinion,  as  both  Florrie  and  Fanny  were  anxious  about  the 
child,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  old  and  trusted 
servants.  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  there  stood  Mrs. 
Fitcher,  the  mother  of  the  patient,  and,  as  I  hastily  con- 
cluded, the  doctor,  deep  in  conversation  As  I  entered,  the 
doctor  turned  round  with  a  profound  and  courtly  salutation, 
and  Mrs.  Fitcher  said,  "  Oh,  here  is  Miss  Dale,  Mr.  Regi- 
nald— I  thought  she  was  not  gone.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
kaleidoscope ;  it  will  amuse  my  little  maid  finely,  now  she  is 
able  to  sit  up  and  use  her  hands  a  little.     Don't  trouble 
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about  that  basket,  ma'am ;  one  of  the  boys  shall  cany  it  to 
the  Abbey,  with  our  duty  and  best  thanks  to  Miss  Howard*' 

The  gentleman  referred  to  as  "  Mr.  Reginald  "  was  smil- 
ing while  the  good  woman  talked,  and  I  began  to  have  some 
suspicion  who  he  was.  Mr.  Regiiudd  Champneys  was  ex- 
pected by  the  2.10  train,  and  the  2.10  train  must  have  been 
in  about  half-an-hour  before.  He  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  aristocratic  men  I  had  ever  encountered. 
He  was  tall — ^taller  even  than  my  guardian,  I  thought ;  his 
features  were  of  fine  classic  type,  his  hair  was  abundant  and 
curly,  his  eyes  of  a  wonderful  brilliance,  and  of  a  peculiar 
colour,  which  I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe, — they  were 
not  dark,  and  they  were  not  light,  but  both  by  turns;  I 
called  them,  to  myself,  "a  sort  of  amber-brown,"  almost 
matching  the  hair,  that  was  of  a  fuller,  deeper  hue.  I  don't 
exactly  know  why,  but  as  I  looked  at  him,  I  thought  of 
Grecian  divinities,  and  wondered  whether  Apollo  himself 
could  have  been  one  whit  more  glorious  ! 

"You  ought  to  introduce  us,  Mrs.  Fitcher,"  he  said,  gaily, 
crossing  to  where  I  stood  "However,  I  suppose  I  may 
perform  at  least  one  part  of  the  ceremony  myself!  I  am 
Reginald  Champneys,  a  name,  perchance,  not  entirely 
unfamiliar,  as  you  are  the  intimate  friend  of  my  cousins, 
Florence  and  Fanny.  You  are,  as  Mrs.  Fitcher  informs  me, 
Miss  Dale,  Miss  Howard's  most  particular  friend,  and  one 
of  the  appointed  bridesmaids  in  the  forthcoming  day  of 
days,  when  I,  too,  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  officiating — as 
groomsman,  of  course." 

I  could  only  bow  and  blush,  and  feel  overpoweringly  shy 
and  foolish.  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  myself;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  entirely  at  his  ease,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  equal  to  the  occasion  had  I  chanced  to  be  a 
princess  of  the  realm,  instead  of  humble,  obscure  Penelope 
Dale. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  house  ?  "  he 
resumed,  finding  I  made  no  rejoinder.  "I  drove  to  the 
Lodge-gates  here,  and  then  sent  on  the  dog-cart  with  my 
impedimenta^  preferring  to  walk  across  the  park,  and  wishing 
also  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Fitcher,  who  used  to  be  very 
kind  to  me  in  those  bygone  days  when  I  was  very  generally 
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objected  to  as  an  incorrigible  plague  and  a  troublesome 
hobble-de-hoy." 

"  Ah,  sir  ! "  said  Mrs.  Fitcher,  laughing  ;  "  you  were  a 
handful  in  those  days  1  Don't  I  remember  you  hanging  all 
poor  Miss  Fanny's  dolls !  And,  oh  dear,  what  a  one  you 
did  use  to  be  for  pine-apple  jam  !  Ah  !  you  were  a  regular 
pickle,  Mr.  Reginald,  when  you  first  came  here  for  yoiu: 
summer  holidays.     Let  me  see  !  how  many  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Neiter  mind,  never  mind  ! "  he  interrupted,  gaily.  "  If 
you  begin  to  count  up  the  years  that  have  passed  away,  I 
shall  begin  to  feel  quite  venerable,  and  Miss  Dale  will  sup- 
pose I  am,  at  least,  middle-aged  But  oh,  Mrs.  Fitcher, 
what  a  chase  I  used  to  give  you  when  you  wanted  to  brush 
my  hair  and  put  on  my  clean  collar  !  You  could  not  run 
now,  as  you  did  then,  I  am  afraid ! " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,  that  I  couldn't !  I  was  a  slim  girl 
in  those  days,  and  nimble-footed  as  any  lass  about  the 
Abbey.     I've  grown  stout  since  I  was  married" 

"  Comely,  Mrs.  Fitcher !  only  comely  and  matronly — not 
siaut  Tell  poor  little  Selina  I'll  come  and  see  her  before  I 
go  back  to  town,  and  I  hope  she  will  be  well  enough  to  be 
at  the  wedding,  and  strew  flowers  with  the  others  ! " 

"And  I  hope  so  too,  sir ;  she'll  just  break  her  little  heart 
if  she  don't,  she's  that  fond  of  Miss  Howard  She  all  but 
worships  her,  I  say  1  But  my  mind  misgives  me  ;  she  won't 
never  be  quite  herself  again.  It  was  a  dreadful  accident  I 
shall  never  forget  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  her  pinafore  all  in  a 
blaze,  and  her  pretty  flaxen  curls  a-fire — not  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred  I " 

"How  was  it?"  asked  Mr.  Champneys,  as  I  thought 
very  kindly. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  just  in  this  way ; "  and  the  good  woman 
proceeded  to  give  the  fullest  account  of  the  catastrophe, 
which,  of  course,  I  had  listened  to  half-a-dozen  times  before. 
Mrs.  Fitcher  was  naturally  prolix,  and  very  fond  of  hearing 
her  own  voice ;  she  therefore  spared  no  detail,  and  told  us 
how  she  had  just  gone  upstairs  to  put  on  her  afternoon-cap 
— a  new  one  with  blue  ribbons  that  her  husband  had  lately 
brought  her  from  Burnwood,  &c,&c — till  we  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  now  stood,  and  had  the  very  words  which 
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the  doctor  had  uttered  that  morning,  when  he  paid  his  re- 
gular visit  I  felt  rather  tired  of  the  recital,  I  must  confess, 
and  was  not  sorry  when  it  was  over,  and  I  was  once  more  in 
the  open  air. 

"  How  stifling  those  rooms  are  !  "  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, as  we  left  the  lodge  behind  us.  "And  what  an 
awful  infliction  it  is  to  have  to  listen  to  such  a  cock-and-bull 
story  as  the  one  we  have  just  now  heard !  Mrs.  Fitcher 
ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  unlucky  little  wfetch  for 
getting  burned  almost  to  death ;  it  has  made  her  of  so  much 
importance,  and  given  her  a  subject  of  discourse  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life.  And  if  one  do  not  listen  as  if  one 
were  deeply  interested,  one  is  stigmatised  as  heartless,  un- 
feeling, unnatural,  and  all  the  rest  of  it" 

Now  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  speech  that 
jarred  upon  me  far  more  than  the  words  themselves.  I  was 
not  surprised  at  Mr.  Champneys'  comment  on  Mrs.  Fitcher's 
garrulity,  for  I  had  begun  to  be  heartily  weary  of  it  myself ; 
but  I  was  astonished  and  annoyed  at  a  certain  contempt 
which  was  implied  in  what  he  said  And  yet  he  had  listened 
with  so  much  appearance  of  interest,  and  even  asking  ques- 
tions, which  led  the  mother  on  to  further  and  more  irre- 
levant details,  that  I  had  begun  to  take  myself  to  task  for 
being  impatient  at  certain  points  of  the  story. 

"She  thought  you  extremely  interested,"  I  ventured  to 
say. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  !  That  sort  of  person  always  fancies 
her  own  affairs  to  be  of  such  absorbing  importance  that  half 
the  world  wants  to  be  informed  of  them." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  though,  to  bring  the  kaleido- 
scope ;  it  will  amuse  the  poor  little  thing,  for  the  days  hang 
rather  heavily  on  her  hands,  and  her  mother  has  not  time  to 
attend  to  her  continually." 

"  Oh,  well  1  I  hope  it  may  be  of  use.  I  had  the  thing  by 
me,  and  I  thought  the  little  Fitcher  might  as  well  have  it 
And  now  tell  me,  Miss  Dale,  are  they  all  quite  well  at  the 
Abbey?" 

"  Quite  well,  I  am  happy  to  say ;  only  rather  busy." 

"And  is  Florence  in  good  spirits? " 

"  In  as  good  spirits  as  can  be  expected.     Of  course,  she 
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is  feeling  a  little  saddened  now  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
parents  and  her  sister ;  the  time  is  drawing  so  near." 

"Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  is  a  most  lucky  fellow!  You 
have  seen  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Certainly  ;  he  only  left  us  several  days  ago." 

"And  how  do  you  like  him  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  worthy  to  be  Miss  Howard's  husband  I 
cannot  say  more." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  quite  so  much  as  that.  A 
good  many  of  us,  you  know,  feel  just  a  little  jealous  of  his 
excellent  fortune  ;  he  has  already  everything  that  heart  can 
wish,  was  his  own  master  at  eighteen,  and  inherited  a  fine, 
unencumbered  estate.  Now  he  marries  one  of  the  loveliest 
girls  in  the  world,  and  an  heiress  to  boot !  He  was  born, 
you  see,  not  only  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  but  with 
a  whole  service  of  plate  at  his  disposal." 

Presently  something  was  said  of  Mr.  Armadale,  whom 
Mr.  Champneys  knew  very  well  I  wondered  very  much 
how  he  should  know  that  he  was  my  guardian,  but  perhaps 
some  of  the  Howards  had  told  him,  as  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence had  been  going  on  of  late  with  reference  to  some 
business  in  town  that  Mr.  Champneys  had  undertaken  to 
conduct  for  Mr.  Howard.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
known  Mr.  Armadale. 

"I  have  not  known  him  personally  for  any  length  of 
time,"  he  replied,  "  but  he  is  a  friend  of  my  uncle,  whose 
place — The  Gables — lies  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs, 
not  so  very  far  from  Brighton,  where,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Armadale  has  been  residing  of  late.  His  wife  is  in  very 
feeble  health,  and  fancies  Brighton  suits  her  better  than  any 
other  place." 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  Armadale  ?" 

"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction ;  Miss 
Armadale  is  very  young,  I  believe — scarcely  out  of  the 
schoolroom.  When  I  dined  at  Hove  the  other  day  I  did 
not  see  her  at  alL" 

"  And  is  Mrs.  Armadale  quite  an  invalid  ?" 

"  She  seems  to  be  extremely  nervous  and  delicate ;  she 
looks  like  a  person  with  no  constitution  to  speak  of.  She 
did  not  come  to  dinner — Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn,  a  maiden 
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relative  of  Mr.  Armadale's,  headed  the  table ;  but  we  found 
her  afterwards  in  the  drawing-room.  My  Uncle  Oliver  says 
she  was  once  a  very  pretty  and  charming  young  lady,  but 
always  extremely  fragile — quite  a  contrast  to  her  husband, 
who  is  unusually  stalwart  and  robust  of  aspect" 

I  liked  to  hear  about  the  Armadales,  and  Mr.  Champneys 
seemed  quite  willing  to  talk  of  them,  so  we  chatted  away 
quite  pleasantly  till  we  found  ourselves  arriving  at  the 
Abbey. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

NEW   FRIENDS, 

AND  now  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on 
apace;  guests  continually  arrived,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  that  did  not  bring  some  special  engagement  of 
a  festive  character.  There  were  water-parties  and  picnics, 
croquet-matches  and  impromptu  dances  in  the  evening; 
the  grand  pianoforte  was  constantly  in  requisition,  the 
bridesmaids  were  always  meeting  in  solemn  conclave,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  was  in  frequent  demand  when  any  knotty 
question  was  to  be  decided  I  really  think  she  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed  being  appealed  to  by  half-a-dozen 
people  at  once ;  her  husband  had  a  high  opinion  of  her 
business  capacities,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  morning 
during  which  she  was  not  summoned  to  a  private  consulta- 
tion in  the  library;  her  housekeeper,  too,  required  innu- 
merable audiences;  Florence  and  her  bridesmaids  almost 
hourly  wanted  her  judgment  on  some  important  point  or 
other ;  and  then,  of  course,  there  were  her  guests  to  be 
attended  to. 

These,  however,  did  not  occupy  so  much  of  her  time  as 
might  have  been  expected  One  of  the  great  charms  of 
visiting  at  Howard  Abbey  was  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
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life  there;  no  one  expected  to  be  specially  entertained; 
there  were  saddle-horses  and  carriages  ready  at  call,  the 
boats  were  always  waiting  to  be  launched,  the  grounds  and 
garden,  with  their  wealth  of  flowers  and  blossoming  shrubs, 
and  their  countless  shady  nooks  and  pleasant  avenues  and 
secluded  arbours,  were  in  their  fullest  beauty,  and  we  were  all 
at  liberty  to  choose  our  own  pleasures,  and  to  join  which- 
ever party  seemed  at  the  moment  most  attractive.  There 
was  generally  a  rendezvous  at  luncheon,  but  at  dinner,  of 
course,  all  met  together;  in  the  evening  we  were — the 
younger  people,  at  least — ^more  frequently  out  of  the  house 
than  in  it  Mrs.  Howard  was  extremely  kind  to  me,  always 
treating  me  as  her  daughter's  favourite  companion,  and  as 
an  honoured  guest ;  Florrie  and  Fanny  were  kinder  than 
ever ;  everybody,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  did  something  for  my 
happiness. 

I  pause  here,  and  look  back  on  that  wonderfully  felicitous 
period  It  was  a  glorious  summer,  such  as  we  are  seldom 
blessed  with  in  this  fickle  English  climate  of  ours ;  we  had 
no  more  rain  than  was  sufficient  to  refresh  the  thirsty  earth 
and  to  revive  the  drooping  flowers ;  there  never  was  such  a 
year  for  roses  and  strawberries ;  there  never  were  such  days 
of  sunshine,  such  warm  and  fragrant  nights,  such  moonlight 
and  such  starlight !  And  I — I  was  almost  blissfully  happy, 
in  spite  of  the  shadow  that  fell  upon  me  now  and  then,  when 
I  remembered  that  Florence  would  soon  be  gone,  and  that 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  this  Elysian  state  of  things 
must  come  to  a  conclusion. 

I  am  afraid  I  grew  careless  and  worldly  as  those  pleasant 
weeks  glided  by  all  too  swiftly ;  I  let  Mbther  Meredith's 
kind  letters  lie  unanswered,  I  forgot  the  kindness  that  had 
blessed  me  so  long,  and  looked  forward  with  dread  to  a  re- 
turn to  the  uneventful,  prosaic  life  of  dear  old  Castlewood. 
I  even  avoided  Miss  Agnew's  society  now  and  then,  because 
there  was  a  certain  gravity  in  her  conversation,  which  seemed 
to  reprove  me  for  the  constant  frivolity  in  which  I  indulged, 
and  to  remind  me  of  those  things  which  just  then  it  suited 
me  to  forget  In  short,  I  was  strangely,  though  most  un- 
consciously, absorbed  in  myself  and  in  one  other  person, 
who  was  fast  becoming  the  sun  and  centre  of  my  world  ! 

7—2 
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This  person  was  Reginald  Champneys.  From  the  very 
first  day  of  our  acquaintance  we  had  seemed  to  fall  into 
more  than  ordinary  intimacy.  He  continually  sought  my 
society,  he  always  contrived  to  be  my  escort  when  any  kind 
of  gaiety  was  in  progress,  he  chose  my  songs,  selected  my 
flowers,  found  me  books  and  serials  to  read,  and,  as  I 
quickly  discovered,  was  ever  contriving  a  solitary  walk  or 
reading  in  some  sequestered  portion  of  the  grounds. 

There  was  something  extremely  flattering  in  all  this  quiet 
but  persistent  devotion.  I  found  that  it  was  excessively 
enjoyable  to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  brilliant  man  of  all  our  party ;  to  be  continually 
waited  on  and  deferentially  attended  to  when  I  spoke ;  to 
find  my  wishes  anticipated,  my  every  want  carefully  con- 
sidered !  Very  soon  it  became  a  matter  of  course  that 
Reginald  and  I  should  be  told  off  to  each  other ;  when 
there  was  any  sort  of  partnership  to  be  arranged  our  names 
were  necessarily  coupled,  and  he  seemed  not  only  pleased, 
but  delighted  that  this  should  be. 

At  last  so  much  was  said  that  I  began  to  ask  myself  if  I 
were  not  in  a  fool's  paradise — to  inquire  whether  I  might 
not  be  surrendering  myself  to  a  dream  from  which  I  should 
any  day  awaken ;  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  be  colder 
and  more  reserved  in  my  manner,  and  to  withdraw  myself 
from  the  society  which  I  found  was  but  too  welcome,  when 
one  day  he  told  me  plainly  that  he  loved  me — that  he  had 
loved  me,  though  at  first  unconsciously,  from  that  meeting 
in  Mrs.  FitchePs  stuffy  little  parlour,  and  that  I  was  the 
only  woman  whom  he  should  ever  woo  to  be  his  wife  ! 

It  was  then  no  vain  delusion ;  he  was  my  love — my 
betrothed,  if  I  would  have  it  so ;  and  I  need  not  fear  to 
confess  I  returned  the  affection  he  avowed.  How  well  I 
remember  all  about  it !  We  had  wandered  into  a  lonely, 
mossy  path,  in  a  little  wood  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake ; 
through  the  over-arching  bows  we  could  see  the  glimmer 
of  the  sunlit  water ;  a  great  quantity  of  the  Enchanter's 
Nightshade  grew  around  our  feet,  and  a  ring-dove  was 
cooing  in  a  tree  quite  close  at  hand.  We  had  found  a  seat 
on  a  rustic  bench ;  the  foliage  rustled  overhead,  the  birds 
were  merrily  chirping  and  hopping  from  twig  to  twig ;  we 
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could  hear  afar  off  the  light  laughter  of  some  of  our  friends 
who  were  just  putting  off  from  the  boat-house.  Ail  was  joy 
and  radiance  and  innocent  mirthfulness ;  the  very  leaves 
seemed  rustling  in  full  content  beneath  that  deep  blue  sky  ; 
the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  preened  themselves  and 
warbled  little  snatches  of  song,  as  if  in  very  gladness  of 
heart ;  even  the  little  mosses  and  the  creeping  dwarf-ivy  on 
the  bank  by  which  we  sat  were  gloried  in  the  faint,  green- 
gold  gloom  beneath  the  canopy  of  emerald  shade. 

I  do  not  tell  the  story  of  that  hour.  It  was  quite  new  to 
me,  of  course,  but  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  that  girls  and 
women  have  listened  to  ever  since  the  world  began;  the 
old,  old  story  that  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  in 
every  age  and  land,  and  with  all  possible  variations ;  that 
is,  notwithstanding,  always  fresh  and  novel,  and,  oh,  so 
wonderful ! 

When  all  was  over,  I  had  promised  solemnly  to  be 
Reginald  Champneys'  wife;  and  thoughtless  and  gay  as 
I  had  grown  of  late,  I  felt  the  deep  gravity — the  sacredness 
of  that  quiet,  full  consent  With  the  revelation  of  this 
man's  love,  and  the  unveiling  of  my  own,  a  new  life  came 
to  me :  all  that  was  left  of  the  child  died  within  me ;  I  felt 
suddenly  sobered,  and  half  ashamed  of  the  light  prattle  and 
the  unthinking  merriment  that  had  satisfied  me  up  till 
then,  and  a  new,  impassioned  tenderness,  that  filled  me 
with  mingled  rapture  and  shyness,  rose  up  within  my  soul. 

I  gave  my  heart  away  very  easily,  you  may  think.  Per- 
haps so ;  but  girls  are  girls,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  at  eighteen  one  does  not  stop  to  reason  and  deliberate, 
as  may  be  the  case  when  one  has  learnt  something  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  life,  and  when  one 
has  obtained  the  full  control  over  oneself,  even  to  tones 
and  glances.  Remember,  too,  this  was  my  first  lover,  and 
in  my  girlish  imagination  I  had  gifted  him  with  every  grace 
and  virtue ;  he  was  handsome,  accomplished,  and  highly 
bred ;  he  had  a  voice  like  music,  a  smile  of  magic  sweet- 
ness, a  manner  and  bearing  most  noble,  most  fascinating  ! 
And  then,  I  knew  how  much  I  was  envied ;  I  knew  that  in 
all  that  youthful  bevy  of  girls  there  assembled,  there  was 
not  among  them  one  disengaged  maiden  who  would  not 
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have  gladly  responded  to  his  addresses.  It  was  surely 
natural  that  I  should  willingly  appropriate  such  homage, 
such  affection,  when  so  gallantly,  so  reverently  tendered 

In  that  hour,  then,  under  the  whispering  branches,  with 
only  the  fluttering  birds  and  the  purple  and  bronze  beetles 
for  witnesses,  I  plighted  my  maiden  troth;  and  for  one 
blessed  half-hour,  I  think,  I  knew  the  joy  of  full,  pure,  un- 
sullied happiness  !  Then  came  the  first  breath  o(  the  cold 
blasts  that  so  soon  disturb  the  heaven  of  earth's  serenity. 
Reginald  said  to  me,  "We  will  keep  our  own  secret, 
Penelope ;  no  stranger  shall  intermeddle  with  our  joy ;  we 
will  not  tell  the  world  what  we  have  just  confessed  to  one 
another." 

"  Oh,  no,  [certainly  not,"  I  replied,  thinking  that  my 
secret  was  far  too  precious  to  be  exposed  to  common  obser- 
vation ;  "  but  I  may  tell  Florrie  and  Fanny,  of  course ! 
Indeed,  they  guess  something,  I  am  sure.  And  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  ought  to  know ;  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
let  them  remain  in  ignorance ;  they  would  have  just  cause 
for  displeasure  if  they  had  to  discover  our  engagement  for 
themselves.  Then,  there  is  my  guardian !  I  have  no  right 
to  hold  myself  engaged  till  he  give  his  consent" 

"At  any  rate,  we  may  keep  our  own  counsel  till  Mr. 
Armadale  has  been  consulted,  till  we  receive  his  sanction. 
He  has  the  first  right  in  one  sense." 

"  In  every  sense,  surely !  No  one  can  have  a  prior  claims 
unless  it  be  Mrs.  Howard,  under  whose  care  I  am.  I  am 
afraid  she  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  were  uncandid — if  I 
agreed  to  anything  clandestine." 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  I  wish  no  immediate  disclosure.  My 
uncle,  Oliver  Champneys,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
generous  of  men,  but  he  is  peculiar ;.  and  I  might — I  shouldy 
without  doubt,  provoke  his  displeasure,  if  I  did  not  see  him 
in  the  first  place,  and  go  through  the  form  of  asking  his  con- 
sent Old  people,  you  know,  often  have  strange  and  un- 
reasonable whims,  and  it  is  only  expedient  that  diey  should 
be  a  little  humoured  when  so  much  depends  on  their 
capnces.  I  am  my  uncle's  acknowledged  heir,  but  his  pro- 
perty is  not  entailed ;  if  I  vexed  him — and  he  is  curiously 
captious  sometimes — he  might  leave  The  Gables  and  every 
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penny  he  possesses  to  my  cousin,  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  in  the  old 
man's  favour ;  he  and  I  have  always  been  in  some  sense 
rivals :  of  late  years  we  have  been — ^almost  enemies." 

**  What  a  pity  !  It  b  so  sad  when  there  is  estrangement 
between  relatives.  If  I  had  any  near  kindred,  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  them. 

"  Have  you  no  real  kindred — no  relatives  ?  " 

"  None ;  at  least,  none  that  I  know  of.  Though  I  sup- 
pose I  must  be  something  to  Mr.  Armadale,  as  my  mother 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  an  Armadale.  She  married  to 
displease  her  family,  as  people  say ;  and  I  am  afraid  my 
father  was  not  a  very  good  man.  I  fancy,  too,  he  was  not 
his  wife's  equal  by  birth.  But  of  this  I  am  not  certain  ;  I 
really  know  very  little  about  myself.  I  should  like  you  to 
ask  from  Mr.  .^jmadale  the  real  history  of  my  birth.  I  think 
you  have  a  right  to  know  everything  about  me." 

'*  I  think  I  have,  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anything 
to  learn  beyond  what  you  have  just  now  told  me.  I  heard 
from  Mrs.  Howard  that  you  were  a  ward  of  Mr.  Armadale, 
of  Armadale,  and  somehow  connected  with  his  family.  I 
knew  that  you  were  an  orphan ;  and  I  found  out  for  myself, 
darling,  how  rare  and  beautiful  a  creature  you  were  ! " 

He  did  not  tell  me,  what  I  learned  long  afterwards,  that 
Mr.  Howard  had  informed  him  that  I  had  a  handsome  for- 
tune of  my  own  !  I  had  so  often  thought  of  my  mother  as 
an  Armadale,  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
this  really  was  the  case,  and  I  spoke  in  all  good  faith  when  I 
gave  Reginald  Champneys  this  version  of  my  parentage. 

But  again  I  pleaded,  ''Oh,  do  speak  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
and  let  me  tell  Rorrie  and  Fanny  !  I  shall  be  miserable  if 
I  have  to  practise  even  the  smallest  deceit,  and  I  know  how 
good  they  are,  how  considerate  !  They  will  keep  the  secret 
till  you  have  seen  your  uncle,  and  obtained  my  guardian's 
sanction  to  the  engagement" 

"  You  are  very  persistent,"  he  answered,  a  little  crossly,  I 
fancied  "  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must !  but  I  would 
much  rather  the  affair  were  only  between  ourselves  till  all  is 
arranged  with  Uncle  Oliver.  I  believe  Florrie  and  Fanny 
oin  hold  their  tongues  better  than  most  girls,  and  neither 
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Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Howard  will  object  to  our  engagement  remain- 
ing unannounced  for  the  present  The  worst  of  it  is,  I 
scarcely  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  run  into  Sussex 
before  the  wedding;  the  day  is  so  near  at  hand,  and  the 
Howards  may  dislike  any  breaking  up  of  the  party  before  the 
grand  event  There  are  those  tableaux  for  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  the  charades  that  the  Livingstone  girls  w^ere 
talking  of  are  to  be  attempted,  I  believe,  and  I  promised  my 
services.  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  could  stir  till  the 
wedding-day  is  fairly  over.  Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  a 
general  dissolution  of  the  assembly ;  everybody  will  go  away 
except  yourself  and  Miss  Agnew,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more.  I  should  think  that  dull,  stupid  James  Thornton 
will  be  glad  to  take  himself  off !  I  wonder  he  has  not  made 
himself  scarce  before  ;  the  dissipations  in  w^hich  we  are  so 
freely  indulging  can  scarcely  be  to  his  taste." 

"  Nay,  we  are  not  doing  anything  to  which  religious 
people  could  object,  I  hope !  We  have  been  rather  frivo- 
lous, I  am  afraid — some  of  us  especially — but  we  shall  return 
to  graver,  steadier  ways  when  all  is  over.  I  enjoy  this  life 
immensely,  but  I  should  tire  of  it  before  long.  And  do  you 
know,  I  do  not  think  James  Thornton  J/2//1V/." 

"  He  is  worse  than  stupid,  he  is  priggish  ;  he  pretends  to 
be  better  than  other  people.  And  he  is  not  a  thorough 
Churchman." 

"  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  a  thorough-going,  uncompromising  Church- 
man. I  hate,  I  despise  all  Dissenters  1  I  hope  you  are  quite 
orthodox,  Penelope  dear  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  am.  I  have  been  confirmed,  and  I  never 
entered  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  my  life.  I  never 
even  thought  of  it" 

"  Quite  right  Women  should  never  trouble  themselves 
with  religious  differences,  and  we  will  not  talk  about  it  It 
was  speaking  of  James  Thornton  that  made  me  revert  to 
the  subject  I  should  never  be  surprised  if  he  set  up  a 
schism-shop  of  his  own !  He  may  be  a  Dissenter  if  he 
likes,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  only,  it  is  such  bad  taste." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  I  did  not  like  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  my  lover  then  displayed     I  had  discovered  that  he 
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did  not  like  James  Thornton,  and  that  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  carping  and  cavilling  at  his  expressed  opinions, 
and  that  he  liked  nothing  better  than  turning  the  laugh 
against  him.  Mr.  Thornton  was  certainly  extraordinarily 
grave  and  reserved  for  a  young  man ;  he  was  not  brilliant 
in  conversation,  and  he  very  frequently  declined  to  join  us 
in  our  amusements.  Florrie  liked  him  though,  and  so  did 
Fanny,  and  I  felt  instinctively  that  whether  he  was  sound 
or  unsound  in  this  matter  of  Churchmanship — I  had  any- 
thing but  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  phrase  might  ^ean ! — he 
was  really  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  was  privately 
sorry  that  Reginald  should  have  conceived  such  a  prejudice 
against  him.  The  betrothed  of  an  hour — I  began  to  feel 
that  I  could  not  echo  every  sentiment  that  Reginald  pro- 
pounded But  I  told  myself  that  doubtless  he  was  right ; 
what  could  I,  an  inexperienced  girl,  unversed  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  only  lately  liberated  from  the  schoolroom, 
know  about  men  and  manners,  and  about  the  diversities  of 
opinion  which  must  prevail  in  civilised  society  ?  So  I  said 
nothing ;  only  the  full  content  that  had  filled  my  inmost 
heart  a  little  while  before  seemed  somewhat  marred ;  there 
was  just  a  shade  on  the  erst  unclouded  sunshine — ^just  a 
touch  on  the  perfect  bloom  of  my  new-born  happiness. 
Was  there  already  "  the  little  rift  within  the  lute  "  ? 

I  went  into  the  house,  putting  away,  as  I  entered,  the 
vague  feeling  of  disquiet  that  so  disagreeably  possessed  me. 
I  went  straight  to  my  own  room,  and  sat  there  silently,  and 
almost  motionless,  till  I  heard  Florrie  and  Fanny  come  into 
their  boudoir ;  then  I  opened  the  door,  and  found,  as  I 
anticipated,  that  the  sisters  were  alone. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  asked  Florence.  "  I  wanted 
you,  and  I  looked  for  you  everywhere." 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  replied ;  "but — I  have  been  out  with 
Mr.  Champneys,  and — and  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  It  is  true,  then  ! "  interrupted  Fanny.  "Mabel  Living- 
stone said  this  morning  she  was  quite  sure  that  you  and 
Reginald  Champneys  had  come  to  an  understanding." 

"  It  was  not  true  when  she  said  it,"  I  answered 

"  But  it  is  true  now  ?  " 

**  Yes,  we  are  engaged     Only,  please,  nothing  is  to  be 
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said  about  it  at  present  Reginald  will  speak  to  your  papa, 
Florrie,  and  he  will  see  his  uncle  and  my  guardian  as  soon  * 
as  possible.  Till  then  he  thinks  we  had  better  not  disclose 
our  real  position  to  the  world  And  really  I  feel  he  is  quite 
right ;  I  should  not  care  at  all  to  proclaim  our  engagement 
just  now,  and  to  so  many  people — so  much  publicity 
would  scarcely  be  quite  delicate.  Only  I  could  not  keep  a 
secret  from  either  of  you^  nor  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howaid, 
who  have  every  claim  to  know  what  is  transpiring  in  their 
house." 

Florence  came  and  put  her  arms  round  my  neck.  *'  I 
hope  you  will  be  very,  very  happy  1 "  she  said,  softly.  "  I 
fancied  it  was  coming." 

."  But  you  do  not  say  you  are  glad,  Florrie?  " 

"  You  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise,  dear,  that  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  Of  course  I  am  glad — as  glad  as  ever 
can  be  I " 

"  And  what  does  Fanny  say  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  hope,  like  Florence,  that  you  will  be  very 
happy.  Penny  dear." 

**  But  you  look  dreadfully  grave." 

**  Do  I  ?  Well !  if  you  wUl  promise  not  to  be  terribly 
vexed,  I  will  tell  you  why." 

*'  I  will  not  be  vexed,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  please  don't 
say  anything  against  Reginald.  I  don't  think  I  could  bear 
it  just  now." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him ;  and  if  you  can  love 
him,  and  he  truly  love  you,  that  is  quite  enough  for  any- 
body. But  do  you  not  think  you  have  been  rather  pre- 
cipitous ?    Are  you  sure  he  will  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  for  I  love  him  dearly.  Oh  1  Fanny,  the 
growth  of  love  is  not  to  be  measured  by  common  days 
and  weeks.  You  don't  quite  know  how  it  is ;  but  you  will, 
some  day.     Florence  knows  now." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Florence,  with  one  of  her  own 
sweet,  bright  smiles ;  "  and,  as  you  say,  Fanny  will  know, 
some  day.  But  I  think  I  first  loved  Charles  because  he 
was  so  \eiy  goodJ** 

"And  you  think  Reginald  is  not  so  good?"  I  asked,  with 
a  little  annoyance. 
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"  Not  SO  good  as  Charles,  certainly,"  laughed  Florence. 
"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  concede  so  much  as  that ;  but 
I  never  heard  that  Reginald  was  not  good ;  the  worst  I 
ever  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  'worldly.'" 

"That  is  such  an  indefinite  accusation  to  bring  against  a 
man." 

"  So  it  is,  dear — so  it  is  !  And  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
wish  to  say  anything  to  Reginald  Champneys'  prejudice. 
Only — only,  darling — now  don't  look  so  grand  and  proud  ! 
— do  be  quite  sure  that  you  are  making  no  mistake.  I  saw 
that  you  and  Reginald  liked  each  other ;  but  from  what  I 
know  of  both  of  you,  I  should  never  have  thought  you  would 
have  suited." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  I  said,  vexed  at 
heart,  yet  trying  to  speak  lightly.  "  And  you  should  have 
warned  me  before,  if  you  thought  warning  was  needful  It  is 
too  late  now.  I  have  given  Reginald  my  whole  heart,  and  I 
cannot  take  it  back  again,  even  if  I  would.  I  shall  never 
love  another — never  1 " 

Florence  kissed  me  again  most  tenderly,  but  made  no 
reply.  Fanny  looked  almost  sad,  I  thought  Surely,  after 
all,  she  did  iiot  "  care  "  for  a  man  who  certainly  did  not 
care  for  her ;  who  had  pledged  his  faith  to  another  woman  ! 

The  dressing-bell  rang,  and  I  hastened  to  my  room  ;  for 
my  toilet  now  had  become  a  duty  of  importance.  I  looked 
into  my  glass,  and  blushed  with  pleasure  as  I  saw  how 
really  beautiful  I  was.  It  was  not  vanity ;  only  a  sweet, 
womanly  satisfaction  at  having  so  much  beauty  to  bestow 
upon  the  one  man  I  loved.  Curiously  enough,  as  I  fastened 
a  crimson  rose  on  my  berthe^  there  flashed  all  unbidden,  and, 
£s  it  seemed  to  me,  without  the  slightest  association  of  idea, 
those  two  most  pathetic  lines — 

* '  And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay , 
And  to  bewail  that  worship— therefore  pray." 
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CHAPTER^  IX. 

A   SPLENDID   WEDDING. 

SWIFTLY  passed  the  happy,  happy  days.  After  that 
first  slight  disturbance  of  my  infinite  satisfaction,  no 
cloud  arose  to  dim  my  youthful  sunshine.  It  oozed  out, 
somehow,  as  such  matters  always  do,  that  Reginald  and  I 
were  engaged,  and,  to  my  great  content,  neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Howard  disapproved,  though  very  little  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject  Indeed,  everybody  was  far  too  busy  to 
concern  himself  or  herself  with  any  affair  save  that  of  the 
impending  marriage,  now  so  speedily  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Howard  came  into  the  library  one  morning  soon  after 
Reginald  had  spoken  to  him  about  myself,  and  found  me 
busily  copying  some  lists,  which  were  to  be  sent  by  the  next 
post  to  London. 

"  Well,  Penelope  ! "  he  said,  calling  me  for  the  first  time 
by  my  Christian  name,  "  and  so  we  are  to  have  you  for  a 
sort  of  far-away  cousin  !     Is  there  not  an  old  saying  that 

*  one  marriage  makes  many '  ?  You  see,  if  Florrie  had  not 
been  going  to  be  married  to  Charles,  you  and  Reginald 
might  never  have  met!  Has  Reginald  written  to  your 
guardian  ?  " 

"  I  think  not  He  is  going  into  Sussex  to  see  his  uncle 
as  soon  as  ever  the  wedding  is  over;  then  he  will  visit 
Brighton,  and  seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Armadale.  He 
prefers  speaking  to  writing  in  all  such  cases,  he  says." 

"  He  is  right !  Things  are  much  more  satisfactorily 
settled  when  the  principals  in  a  treaty  come  face  to  face. 
Still,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  exactly  to  call  you 

*  engaged '  till  we  really  have  your  guardian's  consent" 

"  Oh  dear  no !  Of  course  not ;  and  I  intended  saying 
nothing  except  to  Mrs.  Howard  and  Florrie  and  Fanny ; 
but  somehow  a  whisper  seems  to  have  gone  through  the 
liouse,  and  I  am  continually  being  congratulated" 

"My   dear,    people   are    not   blind     Lovers  generally 
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manage  to  betray  themselves.  Well !  I  hope  you  will  be 
very  happy.  Reginald  is  a  good  fellow,  I  think,  and  it  need 
not  be  a  long  engagement,  for  Mr.  Champneys  the  elder  is 
extremely  anxious  to  see  his  nephew  and  heir  married  and 
settled  before  he  dies.  He  is  rather  a  fussy  old  gentleman, 
is  Uncle  Oliver,  and  he  is  apt  to  get  queer  crotchets  into  his 
head.  I  was  rather  afraid  at  one  time  that  some  one  had 
prejudiced  him  against  Reginald,  he  seemed  so  very  frac- 
tious and  grumbling.  I  should  not  have  been  much  sur- 
prised if  he  had  ordered  poor  Regy  into  banishment,  and 
sent  for  the  next  heir,  whom  I  don't  know  from  Adam ! " 

"  Did    Reginald   do   or   say  an5rthing    to    offend    Mr. 
Champneys  ?  " 

"Nothing;  or  something  so  trivial  that  he  could  never 
even  guess  what  it  might  be.  Mr.  Champneys,  as  I  said,  is 
crotchety,  and,  what  is  worse — suspicious.  He  is  trouble- 
somely  apt  to  take  offence.  However,  it  is  all  over  now, 
and  the  old  gentleman  and  his  nephew  are  on  the  best  of 
terms.  I  expect  it  will  be  most  welcome  news  that  Reginald 
carries  to  him.  It  has  been  counted  as  one  of  the  young 
man's  greatest  sins  that  he  has  remained  a  bachelor  so  long. 
He  said  to  me,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  The 
Gables,  *  Why  can't  the  lad  find  a  charming  wife,  and  bring 
her  here  to  head  my  table  ?  I  don't  want  to  influence  his 
choice.  I  only  stipulate  for  a  nice,  amiable  young  lady, 
with  some  claims  to  beauty,  and  of  good  family.  I  don't 
care  twopence  about  fortune ;  everything  that  I  have  will  be 
my  bo/s,  if  he  do  not  marry  to  displease  me.'  I  don't  think 
you  will  have  any  difficulty  with  *  Uncle  Oliver,'  my  dear.  I 
am  pleased  to  think  you  met  under  my  roof,  and  may  God 
bless  you  both  evermore." 

And  then  kind  Mr.  Howard  patted  my  shoulder  and 
kissed  me  like  a  father.  It  was  the  first  approach  to  a  pater- 
nal salute  that  I  ever  had  received,  and  I  hoped  most  heartily 
that  Mr.  Champneys^  of  The  Gables,  would  approve  his 
nephew's  choice,  and  treat  me  in  true  fatherly  fashion.  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  an  affectionate  daughter  to  him. 
Mrs.  Howard  also  congratulated  me ;  but  not,  I  thought, 
quite  so  cordially  as  her  husband.  She  was  very  kind  and 
gracious.     "  It  is  an  excellent  match  for  you,  my  dear  Pene- 
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lope,"  she  said  *'  Reginald  is  his  uncle's  heir,  as  I  dare  say 
you  know,  and  I  confess  I  should  have  seen  him  betrothed 
to  either  of  my  daughters  with  unmixed  satisfaction-  but 
Florrie  and  Charlie  have  cared  for  each  other,  I  do  believe, 
ever  since  they  were  children,  and  Fanny  and  Reginald 
never  did  take  to  each  other.  It  is  one  of  my  Fan's  little 
weaknesses  to  conceive  unaccountable  aversions  to  people, 
and  she  took  one  to  poor  Reginald  Champneys  when  she 
was  scarcely  fifteen." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  quite  likes  him." 

"  It  is  very  silly  of  her !  I  am  glad  you  have  better  taste. 
I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Armadale  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure,  and 
tell  him  that  /quite  approve  of  the  engagement" 

"  Thank  you,  very  much ;  you  are  extremely  kind,  Mrs. 
Howard     Indeed,  everybody  is  kind  as  kind  can  be." 

"  Reginald  goes  into  Sussex,  he  tells  me,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  week,  then,  I  suppose,  everything  will  be  properly 
settled,  both  with  your  guardian  and  with  Mr.  Champneys. 
I  forget  exactly  how  you  are  related  to  the  Armadales ; 
when  Mr.  Armadale  and  I  corresponded,  he  only  spoke  of 
you  as  his  ward" 

"  I  do  not  myself  know'  what  is  the  precise  connection 
between  the  Armadales  and  myself ;  I  have  always  fancied 
that  my  mother  and  Mr.  Armadale  were  nearly  related — 
sometimes  I  have  thought  she  was  his  sister  /  I  should 
think  he  would  tell  me  adl  about  my  parents  now ;  I  have  a 
have  a  right  to  know,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  there  is  no  mystery,  surely  ?  " 

"Only  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my 
mother's  marriage  excessively  displeased  her  family.  Miss 
Beaumont  was  told  something  of  the  sort,  I  know,  when  I 
was  first  placed  with  her." 

"Of  course  you  would  not  be  told  anything  to  your 
mother's  disparagement  while  you  were  still  a  school-girl,  and 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Armadale  is  only  waiting  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  tell  you  the  whole  story.  When  I  say  *  disparagement,'  I 
mean  only  imprudence — the  imprudence  of  marrying  clan- 
destinely and,  perhaps,  not  too  wisely  1  It  would  have 
broken  my  heart  if  either  of  my  daughters  had  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind" 
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And  then  some  one  came  with  a  message  from  the  head- 
gardener,  and  the  conversation  was  abruptly  closed  Thurs- 
day was  the  grand  day  to  which  all  the  country  round  was 
looking  forward,  and  already  it  was  Tuesday  afternoon.  My 
bridesmaid's  dress  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  art ;  I  and  three 
other  girls  were  to  wear  white  and  crimson  ;  four  others — 
for  there  were,  in  all,  eight  bridemaidens — were  to  be  arrayed 
in  white  and  turquoise-blue.  Of  course,  Reginald  and  I 
were  paired  together  for  the  occasion. 

The  hours  glided  by,  and  it  was  Wednesday  evening.  The 
dresses  and  wreaths  were  all  in  readiness.  Gunter's  men 
seemed  to  have  possession  of  the  house,  for  they  occupied 
the  large  dining-room,  and  pervaded  the  grand  staircase 
and  great  hall  perpetually.  About  five  o'clock  a  carriage 
drove  up,  and  firom  it  alighted — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrington ! 

Eliza  was  not  very  much  altered,  except  that  she  had  a 
matronly  air,  wore  costlier  clothes,  and  carried  herself  in  a 
certain  stately  fashion.  I  could  not  perceive  that  she  was  at  all 
different  from  what  she  had  been  in  the  schoolroom.  There 
was  still  in  her  face  the  look  of  ill-temper  and  arrogance  that 
repelled  so  many  of  her  old  companions,  and  the  first  words 
she  spoke  recalled  those  tones  to  which,  in  former  days,  I 
had  so  often  unwillingly  listened,  and  which  I  seldom  heard 
without  disquiet  and  distrust  That  she  was  not  materially 
improved  was  evident,  for  she  at  once  commenced  ordering 
about  her  husband — a,  rather  heavy-looking,  easy-going 
gentleman,  who  appeared  quite  accustomed  to  his  state  of 
matrimonial  subjection. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  that  shawl,  Mr.  Carrington  ?" 
I  heard  her  saying  from  my  end  of  the  room.  "  I  told  you 
not  to  lose  sight  of  it  No,  don't  go  after  it ;  don't  you  see. 
Miss  Howard  wants  you  to  hand  that  cup  ?  " 

And  then  addressing  her  hostess,  who  would  have  de- 
spatched a  servant  in  quest  of  the  missing  article,  "  John 
really  is  so  absent,  he  does  not  know  half  his  time  what  he 
is  about  And  he  is  always  behind  time,  and  keeping  me 
waiting  and  fuming  on  every  possible  occasion  ;  we  all  but 
lost  our  train  this  morning,  because  he  insisted  on  poring 
over  a  book,  instead  of  running  up  to  his  dressing-room  1 
There  he  was,  thrusting  things  into  a  portmanteau  at  the 
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last  moment,  with  the  carriage  at  the  door,  all  packed,  and 
I  with  my  gloves  on  !  Then,  when  I  saw  the  portmanteau 
brought  down  and  carried  out  of  the  house,  I  thought  he 
would  surely  come ;  but  no  !  my  lord  was  gone  to  the 
nursery  1 " 

"  You  could  hardly  scold  him  for  that !  "  said  a  married 
lady  close  to  her  chair.  "  I  can  always  forgive  a  man  for 
making  much  of  his  children." 

"  And  I  cannot,"  curtly  replied  the  amiable  Eliza,  "  when 
the  child  comes  before  the  wife  !  John  half  lives  in  the 
nursery ;  he  is  always  there  when  he  is  neither  eating,  nor 
drinking,  nor  sleeping,  nor  out  of  doors,  nor  poring  over 
musty  books,  nor " 

"  There,  there,  my  dear ! "  interp(5sed  "  John,"  a  little 
hastily ;  "  our  friends  will  scarcely  be  interested  in  hearing 
what  I  do  with  myself  from  morning  to  night  Here  is 
your  shawl ;  your  maid  had  carried  it  off  to  your  room,  not 
knowing  that  you  would  want  it  on  so  warm  an  evening." 

'*  I  entrusted  itto^(?i/,  and  not  to  my  maid,  for  reasons  of 
my  own.  Take  my  cup,  please  !  I  will  go  and  dress  now, 
I  think  ;  I  am  quite  refreshed" 

And  as  she  rose,  with  a  tremendous  rustle  and  sweep  of 
silken  raiment,  her  eye  caught  mine,  and  she  dropped  into 
her  chair  again.  "  Good  gracious  me  ! "  Eliza  was  always 
famous  for  vulgar  expletives,  and  used  frequently  to  be  in 
trouble  on  that  account  at  Castlewood.  She  could  speak  in 
quite  another  tone,  and  in  a  very  different  style ;  but  when 
she  was  cross,  or  tired,  or  at  all  surprised,  she  generally 
forgot  her  choicest  English,  and  reverted  to  the  bad  habits 
of  past  time.  "  Why  I "  she  continued,  "  it's  Penelope 
Dale  !     Whoever  would  have  thought  of  finding  her  here ! " 

"  I  am  here  as  Florence's  second  bridesmaid,"  I  said, 
colouring  painfully,  for  everybody  in  the  room  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  me,  or  so  I  fancied.  "  It  was  an  old  promise, 
you  know,  that  I  was  to  be  present  at  Florence's  wedding." 

"You  have  forgotten,  too,  that  Penelope  was  my  chief 
friend  at  school,"  interposed  Florence,  softly ;  and  her  voice 
sounded  so  sweet  and  silvery,  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Car- 
rington's  hard,  unmusical  tones!  "Not  mine  only,  but 
Fanny's  as    well,"   she  continued ;    "  and  it  was  always 
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settled  that  Penelope  should  come  to  us  and  make  a  long 
stay,  whenever  her  guardian  gave  her  permission  to  visit 
She  has  been  with  us,  now,  nearly  two  months,  and  Fanny 
b  hoping  to  keep  her  for  some  time  longer/' 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Quite  romantic  !  I  never  believed  before 
in  school-girl  friendships.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  kept  up 
any  of  the  friendships  I  formed  at  Castlewood,  though  I 
have  met  several  of  the  girls  I  used  to  like,  in  society. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  with  whom  I  cared  to  renew  an 
intimacy ;  and  as  for  Miss  Beaumont,  I  never  answered  any 
of  her  letters.  She  had  the  goodness  to  write  to  me,  after 
I  left  school,  giving  me  a  lot  of  well-meant  but  most  un- 
necessary advice,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  I  wrote  again, 
she  would  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  her  efforts  for  my 
reformation.  Governesses  are  all  very  well  as  governesses ; 
but  the  less  one  has  to  do  with  them,  when  once  one  is 
emancipated  from  their  control,  the  better,  I  say ! " 

With  which  harangue  Mrs.  Carrington  again  rose,  and  was 
actually  so  condescending  as  to  move  forward  a  step  or  two 
and  extend  her  hand  to  mine,  saying,  in  a  languid,  fine-lady 
tone  peculiar  to  herself,  "  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you  again,  Miss  Dale,  and  you  are  looking  wonderfully  well 
As  I  am  staying  here  for  at  least  a  weel^  and  as  I  gather 
that  you  are  still  remaining  as  Fanny's  guest,  we  shall  have 
plen^  of  opportunities  for  talking  over  old  times.  I  think 
the  reminiscences  of  one's  school-days  are  always  so  inter- 
esting— don't  you  ?  " 

She  spoke  in  an  affected  drawl,  which  I  afterwards  found 
was  her  r^ulation  company  mode  of  speech.  I  could  only 
answer  her  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  I  was  rather 
astonished  at  her  professing  an  interest  in  the  annals  of 
Castlewood  after  what  she  had  said  in  reference  to  her  old 
acquaintance  there,  and  to  Miss  Beaumont  herself. 

Then  she  swept  from  the  room,  the  shawl  about  which 
such  a  fuss  had  been  made  trailing  from  her  arm,  and  finally 
dropping  on  to  the  carpet  Mr.  Carrington  obediently  fol- 
lowed, picked  up  the  shawl,  and  carried  it  himself.  We  saw 
no  more  of  either  of  them  till  we  were  just  going  to  sit  down 
to  dinner.  As  the  state  dining-room  was  in  the  hands  of 
Gunter's  people,  we  were  for  that  evening  in  what  was 
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generally  called  the  morning-room,  though  we  sometimes 
used  it  all  day  long.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
cheerful  rooms  in  the  house;  but  as  the  table  could  only 
dine  a  limited  number — ^and  we  were  a  very  large  party — a 
long,«  narrow,  side-table  had  been  arranged,  at  which  we 
young  folks  were  to  sit,  leaving  the  places  of  honour  for  the 
elders  and  the  married  couples.  I  was  very  glad  to  escape 
being  in  Mrs.  Carrington's  immediate  neighbourhood;  I 
enjoyed  myself  all  the  more  that  I  could  laugh  and  talk 
without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  her  unwelcome  criti- 
cisms, which  I  had  always  had  reason  to  dread  in  past  time. 
All  the  bridesmaids  and  their  attendant  grooms  sat  at  that 
pleasant,  informal  side-table,  and  no  one  else,  excepting 
Florence  and  Sir  Charles,  who  both  insisted  on  being  of  our 
party. 

The  evening  passed  as  such  evenings  generally  do ;  the 
lovers  were  missing  for  awhile,  and  were  reported  aftennrards 
to  have  taken  a  moonlight  ramble  in  the  park,  and  to  have 
visited  the  churchyard,  where  the  bride's  twin  baby-brothers 
lay  at  rest ;  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  assisted  Fanny  in  superin- 
tending certain  arrangements  for  Florence's  comfort  for  her 
journey,  and  in  giving  needful  directions  to  her  new  maid. 
I  scarcely  saw  Reginald  till  quite  late,  when  he  asked  me  to 
take  a  stroll  with  him  on  the  terrace  before  people  went  to 
bed ;  several  other  couples  were  also  promenading  in  the 
mellow  moonlight,  and  from  time  to  time  we  passed  and 
repassed  each  other,  and  exchxmged  merry  greetings.  I 
should  have  felt  rather  heavy-hearted  had  it  not  been  for 
Reginald,  for  on  the  morrow  I  should  lose  the  dear  friend  of 
my  girlhood,  and,  though  many  promises  of  future  meetings 
were  interchanged,  I  knew  instinctively  that  we  should  never 
again  be  together  exactly  as  we  were  now.  Did  I  not  feel 
already  how  all  the  world  had  become  of  secondary  import- 
ance compared  with  him  whose  life  I  was  to  share  ? 

I  do  not  remember  that  we  talked  about  anything  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  just  as  we  were  taking  our  last  turn,  intend- 
ing to  pass  through  one  of  the  open  French  windows  into 
the  drawing-room,  Reginald  suddenly  stopped  me. 

"  We  will  go  in  by  another  way,"  he  whispered ;  "  there 
is  .that  detestable  woman  just  inside  ! — she  does  not  see  us ; 
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let  US  keep  out  of  her  sight  and  out  of  hearing  of  her  veno- 
mous tongue ! " 

"What  woman?"  I  asked,  amazed;  for  he  spoke  most 
bitterly,  and  drew  me  round  so  swiftly,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
see  whom  it  was  he  determined  to  avoid  Yet  I  think  I 
guessed ! 

"  That  disagreeable,  spiteful  Mrs.  Carrington,  of  course ! 
I  really  think,  if  I  had  known  that  she  would  be  here,  I 
would  have  stayed  away — ^in  which  case  you  and  I  might 
never  have  met,  my  darling." 

Secretly  I  felt  how  mudi  I  should  then  have  lost — ^how 
much  exquisite  happiness  I  should  have  missed.  But,  of 
course,  I  kept  that  to  myself;  I  only  answered  demurely, 
"  No ;  in  all  probability  you  and  I  would  never  have  seen 
each  other.     But  have  you  known  Mrs.  Carrington  long  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  known  something  of  the  Bradfords,  and 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  intimacy — perhaps  I  should  say 
acquaintance — between  John  Carrington  and  myself.  I 
was  his  fag  at  Eton,  and  he  didn't  lick  me  oftener  than  he 
could  help  it" 

"  LUk  you  ?  " 

"  Thrash  me,  I  mean !  The  big  boys  have  a  lot  of 
authority  over  the  little  boys  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  public 
schools ;  and  I  know  I  was  a  troublesome  fellow  to  manage. 
I  always  would  have  my  own  way,  and  I  generally  got  it, 
too,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook.  John  Carrington  was 
always  a  goodish  chap ;  never  would  hit  a  fellow  under  his 
own  size,  took  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  fought  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  right,  and  for  nothing  else,  and  was  never 
known  to  play  a  scurvy  tricL  He  didn't  distinguish  him- 
self at  Oxford,  I  recollect ;  he  isn't  exactly  a  genius,  but 
his  tutors  spoke  of  him  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. What  on  earth  made  him  go  and  marry  Lizzie  Brad- 
ford ?  She  hadn't  any  money  to  speak  of,  her  temper  is  a 
caution ;  and  if  he  thinks  her  handsome,  I  pity  his  shock- 
ingly bad  taste ! " 

"She  does  not  behave  Very  nicely  to  him.  She  was 
ordering  him  about  as  if  he  were  her  lacquey  when  first  she 
came" 

"Oh,  she  always  does  that !    It's  her  way.     She  makes  a 
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little  fuss  with  me  generally,  for  she  wants,  I  am  sure,  to 
hook  me  for  her  unmarried  sister  Annie.  She  got  a  hus- 
band for  Rose  somehow.  Everybody  said  she  made  up  the 
match  !  I  expect  she  angled  skilfully  for  Carrington,  and 
he,  not  being  a  youth  of  quick  perceptions,  took  her  bait, 
and — ^there  he  is,  poor  beggar,  tied  to  Xantippe  for  life  ! " 

"  She  would  like  you  to  marry  Annie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  she  would !  She  is  wonderfully  clever  at 
match-making !  I  saw  her  drift,  and  I  fled  for  dear  life, 
before  I  got  into  any  sort  of  entanglement  It's  very  easy 
for  an  unscrupulous,  designing  woman  to  get  a  fellow  com- 
promised to  a  certain  extent  And  Annie  is  rather  a  pretty 
little  thing,  with  winning  ways  of  her  own  I  " 

"  But  you  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  Not  an  atom  !  My  Penny,  I  never  was  in  love — 
genuinely  in  love,  that  is — till  I  saw  you  in  Mrs.  Pitcher's 
stuffy  little  parlour.  Bless  the  hideous  little  room,  with  its 
atrocious  worsted  flowers  and  alum  baskets  and  paper  mats, 
its  green  and  yellow  carpet,  just  like  eggs  and  spinach,  and 
its  general  want  of  atmosphere !  And  bless  the  unlucky 
little  Fitcher  that  set  herself  ablaze,  and  brought  you  there 
with  your  basket  of  strawberries  and  roses !  And  bless 
the  garrulous  dame  that  kept  me  chattering  till  you  came 
down  !  The  moment  I  saw  you,  Penelope,  I  knew  that  at 
last  I  had  found  my  queen^ 

"  And  you  never  cared  for  any  other  girl  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that/  If  I  said  it, 
you  might  hear  some  day  that  it  wasn't  exactly — a  fact !  I 
have  had  my  fancies,  of  course,  but  they  were  only  fancies, 
you  understand  As  for  little  Annie  Bradford,  she  is  just  like 
a  kitten.  I  never  gave  two  thoughts  to  her.  She  is  not  in 
my  style.     I  like  a  tall,  imperial-moulded  form — 


"  '  A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair  1 ' 


I  like  raven  hair,  and  olive  tints,  and  clear  rose  bloom,  and 
eyes  like  night ;  and  I  waited  for  my  ideal  maiden  till  I 
found  her !  Annie,  you  know,  has  saucy  blue  eyes,  straw- 
coloured  hair,  and  freckles.  She  is,  as  I  remarked,  pretty 
in  a  certain  kittenish  sort  of  way.     Then,  I  do  not  like  her 
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belongings ;  she  is  Mrs.  Cairington's  sister,  and,  what  is 
almost  as  discouraging,  Mrs.  Bradford's  daughter.  But  now 
we  must  really  go  in,  we  are  the  last  out,  and  see,  they  are 
shutting  the  windows." 

The  next  morning  rose  fair  and  bright  I  looked  out 
from  my  balcony  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  told 
myself  that  there  was  every  promise  of  a  splendid  day.  I 
need  not  describe  the  wedding — ^it  was,  as  everybody  said, 
"  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight ! "  My  sweet  Flossie  looked 
most  lovely  in  her  snowy  bridal  robes ;  and  many  an  earnest 
prayer  went  up  for  her  that  day,  I  am  well  assured,  for  she 
was  dearly  loved  by  many.  The  church  was  all  flowers  and 
sunshine ;  the  choir  from  Bumwood  came  over  to  assist  in 
the  service,  and  the  Bishop  of  X ,  assisted  by  Arch- 
deacon Z— — ,  and  Prebendary  Q ,  and  Canon  W ^ 

between  them  performed  the  ceremony. 

It  might  be  all  very  well  for  Miss  Howard,  of  Howard 
Abbey,  to  be  married  in  so  much  state,  with  so  many  fine 
equipages  and  prancing  horses  and  spruce  footmen  outside 
the  churchyard  gate,  and  with  so  many  church  dignitaries  to 
tie  the  nuptial  knot,  and  with  such  splendid  array  of  patrician 
gentlemen  and  stately  dames  to  witness  those  most  solemn 
vows ;  but  I  thought  that  when  the  time  came  for  me  to 
plight  my  troth,  "  for  better,  for  worse,"  with  Reginald,  I 
should  wish  for  less  bustle  and  excitement,  for  less  pomp, 
and  more  simplicity. 

I  see  it  now,  as  I  look  back  through  the  vista  of  long 
years — ^my  Flossie,  in  all  her  modest,  maiden  beauty,  stand- 
ing by  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  in  low,  but  clear, 
steadfast  tones,  promising — oh,  so  reverently  ! — to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  till  death  should  them  part  I  see  the 
old  grey  church,  the  white-robed  clergymen,  the  wedding 
guests,  my  sister-bridesmaids  and  their  grooms,  and  among 
them  Reginald — my  Reginald,  the  handsomest,  most  king- 
like of  them  all !  Ah  !  how  proud  I  felt  to  know  that  I  did 
and  might  call  him  mine  ! 

I  see  gentle  Fanny,  with  tear-bedewed  lashes  and  colour- 
less cheeks,  holding  the  bride's  gloves  and  bouquet,  while 
the  golden  circlet  is  slipped  on  the  slender  finger,  and  the 
last    irrevocable    words  are    spoken.     And    nearly  all  the 
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bridesmaids  "  weep  their  little  weep/*  for  tears  flow  naturally 
round  the  marriage-altar ;  and  Mrs.  Howard  breaks  down  as 
the  bishop  pronounces  the  pair  "  man  and  wife,"  and  sobs 
audibly ;  and  Mrs.  Carrington  hands  her  a  smelling-bottle  of 
unimaginable  magnificence,  but  without  the  least  remaining 
pungency. 

Then  there  are  more  prayers,  and  the  blessing ;  and  then 
all  is  over !  we  are  in  the  vestry  kissing  the  bride  and  sign- 
ing names ;  and  presently  she  walks  down  the  aisle,  while  the 
organ  peals  forth  the  inevitable  "  WeddingMarch  " — ^not 
so  familiar  then,  though,  as  it  has  since  become — and  out 
into  the  porch  leaning  on  her  young  husband's  arm  ;  and 
Florence  Howard  is  Lady  Dalrymple  ! 

The  "  breakfast "  was  a  most  imposing  affair,  and  I  am 
sure  the  bride  and  bridegroom  must  have  felt  in  no  wise 
sorry  when  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  without,  and 
Florence,  with  her  bridesmaids  crowding  round  her,  went 
upstairs  to  put  on  her  travelling-dress.  A  little  longer,  and 
she  was  gone  !  The  carriage-ring  was  littered  with  flowers 
and  old  slippers,  the  last  farewell  was  spoken,  and  the  bride 
could  hardly  tear  herself  from  the  clinging  embrace  of  father 
and  mother.  I,  drowned  in  tears  and  leaning  on  Reginald's 
arm,  watched  for  the  last  wave  of  my  darling's  hand 

And  Mrs.  Carrington,  I  remember,  turned  to  the  weeping 
Mrs.  Howard,  and  said,  or  rather  declaimed  so  loudly  that 
all  around  could  hear, — 

" '  Mother,  on  earth  it  miist  ever  be  so ; 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go.* '' 

And  the  next  moment  she  was  volubly  appraising  the 
numerous  and  costly  wedding  presents,  and  wondering  what 
the  net  value  of  the  whole  might  be ! 

There  was  grand  festival  kept  in  the  park  that  day  ;  there 
was  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  the  tenants  and  their  families, 
and  tea  and  cake  and  fruit  ad  libitum  for  the  children ;  and 
when  it  grew  dusk  there  were  fireworks  and  Chinese  lanterns 
— the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  The  ball,  which  commenced 
about  ten  o'clock,  was  said  by  all  the  coxmty  newspapers  to 
be  one  of  the  most  splendid  assemblies  ever  gathered 
together.     When  I  think  of  it  now  it  seems  all  one  fevered 
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dream  of  dance  and  music,  and  flowers  and  jewels,  and 
exquisite  array,  and  a  blaze  of  light,  which,  as  the  night 
wore  on,  seemed  absolutely  blinding  to  aching,  weary  eyes, 
that  longed  for  darkness  and  repose. 

The  early  morning  sunshine  was  streaming  through  the 
blinds  when  Fanny  and  I  retired  to  our  rooms — for  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  now  take  dear  Flossie's  place.  I 
looked  out  at  the  shining  lake,  at  the  dewy  sward,  at  the 
deer  feeding  far  down  the  leafy  avenue,  and  wondered 
whether  it  was  good  to  make  so  much  fuss  over  one  of  the 
most  solemn  events  of  life, — and  whether  the  pageant  would 
be  repeated  in  Fanny's  case,  when  her  time  came  ! 

That  was  my  first  ball,  and — //  was  my  last  I 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  SUNSHINE  DISAPPEARS. 

THE  next  day  was  as  weary  and  dreary  as  you  can 
possibly  imagine !  To  begin  with,  we  were  all 
dismally  tired,  and  disinclined  for  even  the  smallest  exertion. 
Then  the  house  looked  as  if  it  had  just  sustained  a  furious 
siege;  Gunter's  men  were  clearing  away  as  fast  as  they  could — 
taking  into  account  the  saturnalia  in  the  servants'-hall,  in 
which  the  gentlemen  from  London  most  cheerfully  and 
actively  bore  their  part !  An  army  of  gardeners  was  at  work 
restoring  order  to  the  littered  grounds  and  to  the  dismantled 
shrubberies ;  many  of  the  usual  living-rooms  were  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  at  Howard 
Abbey  was  altogether  interrupted. 

Towards  evening,  however,  a  better  state  of  things  began 
slowly  to  prevail;  and  on  the  following  morning  it  was 
evident  that  the  accustomed  order  of  the  household  was  in 
process  of  being  once  again  restored     Most  of  the  wedding 
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guests  had  departed,  all  the  bridesmaids  except  myself  and 
Mabel  Livingstone;  all  the  groomsmen,  except  Ranald 
Champneys,  were  gone.  James  Thornton  went  also,  for 
his  mother  had  written  urging  his  immediate  return  as  soon 
ns  the  wedding  should  be  actually  over.  She  was  unwell — 
under  the  doctor's  care,  and  there  was  important  family 
business  awaiting  his  attentioa  In  fact,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  Mr.  Thornton  took  leave  of  Howard  Abbey  several 
hours  after  the  happy  couple  had  left  us,  and  while  many  of 
us  were  dressing  for  the  ball  I  did  not  see  him  to  say 
good-bye. 

Miss  Lilian  remained,  as  did  several  other  old  friends  of 
the  family ;  also  the  Carringtons,  whose  room — ^so  fiar,  at 
least,  as  Eliza  was  concerned — I  should  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred to  their  company.  Fanny  completely  shared  this 
feeling,  for  she  came  upstairs  into  our  sitting-room,  where 
Miss  Livingstone  and  I  were  yawning  disconsolately  on 
separate  sofas,  exclaiming,  in  an  unwontedly  irritable  tone 
for  her,  "  That  tiresome  Mrs.  Carrington  is  going  to  stay 
on — I  don't  know  for  how  long !  She  made  one  of  her 
roundabout  speeches  to  mamma  a  little  while  ago  about  not 
wishing  to  return  to  town  just  yet,  and  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  Moorlandshire  at  this  season,  and  '  John's '  great 
delight  in  being  at  Howard  Abbey  with  his  dearest  friends, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  &c,  &c,  ad  infinitum  !  And  what 
could  mamma  do  but  entreat  her  to  remain  a  little  longer  ! 
Papa  is  always  pleased  to  have  John  Carrington  to  talk  to 
about  high  farming  and  drainage,  and  the  game  laws,  she 
knows  very  well ;  and  Eliza  needed  no  pressing.  She  al! 
but  begged  for  an  extension  of  her  visit,  and  in  three 
minutes  it  was  settled,  almost,  I  believe,  before  poor 
mamma  had  realised  what  was  meant ;  and  Eliza  turned  to 
me  in  what  dear  Flossie  calls  her  pussy-cat  fashion,  and 
said,  in  a  sort  of  contented  purr^  *  There,  Fanny  darling  ! 
Now  we  shall  have  time  to  talk  over  all  manner  of  things, 
and  you  can  teach  me  that  new  stitch  I  want  so  much  to 
learn ;  and  oh !  I  must  wait  for  the  Bumwood  Horticul- 
tural Show.  We  are  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  the  seaside  just 
yet'  And  oh,  girls,  the  Flower  Show  is  not  till  next 
month  I " 
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We  all  three  lamented  together,  and  resolved  to  be  as 
little  in  her  company  as  possible ;  but  that  was  much  more 
easily  said  than  done.  Fanny,  as  Miss  Howard,  could  not 
neglect  any  guest  under  her  father's  house,  and  Mrs. 
Carrington  was  by  no  means  a  person  to  retire  into  the 
background,  unless  actually  pushed  there  by  main  force. 
Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Howard  were  together  all  day 
long.  Mrs.  Howard  and  Miss  Lilian  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  together,  so  that  it  came  to  pass  that  our  pleasant 
little  party  of  three  was  changed  into  a  quartette,  and  we 
had  far  more  of  Eliza's  society  than  was  at  all  agree- 
able. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days,  however,  it  did  not  so 
much  affect  me  as  the  other  two ;  for  Reginald,  reporting 
himself  "  out  of  sorts,  and  miserably  seedy,"  postponed  his 
journey  southwards,  and  did  not  actually  start  for  Sussex 
till  Monday  noon.  Friday  was  a  sort  of  lost  day  to  every- 
body ;  what  energy  was  left  in  us  was  expended  in  bidding 
farewell  to  those  whose  visit  was  over,  and  Saturday  was 
passed  in  rather  languidly  arranging  fresh  flowers,  and  in 
putting  together  all  the  wedding  presents,  which  were  to  be 
on  view  during  Monday  and  Tuesday,  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  families  in  the  village  and  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood— persons  who  had  been,  as  it  were,  only  included 
in  the  outside  fringe  of  the  marriage  festivities.  Sunday, 
we  said,  was  to  be  "  a  complete  rest-day,"  after  which  we 
were  to  rouse  ourselves  and  return  to  bur  accustomed 
duties. 

And  a  "rest-day"  indeed  it  was — that  quiet,  peaceful 
Sabbath,  with  a  gathering  autumnal  shade  already  falling  on 
the  drowsy  landscape.  The  skies  were  not  quite  so  blue  as 
they  had  been  through  all  those  weeks  of  summer  sunshine  ; 
roses  were  growing  scarce,  perhaps  because  we  had  plucked 
so  recklessly;  other  flowers,  too,  had  vanished,  or  were 
fading  firom  their  prime ;  the  evening  was  cool,  even  chilly, 
and  tihose  who  stayed  out  of  doors  after  early  dusk  cried 
out  for  warmer  and  more  abundant  wraps.  The  long 
drought  had  been  too  much  for  many  of  the  choicest 
blossoms,  but  rain  was  threatening,  so  everybody  said,  for 
the  glass  fell  steadily,  the  peacock  squalled,  and  the  distant 
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hills  seemed  close  at  hand    Very  soon  it  would  be  a  case 
of— 

"  Heftvily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower, 
O'er  his  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly ; 
Heavfly  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily  t " 

And  they  were  true  prophets,  those  weather-seers,  for 
that  Sunday  was  the  last  fine  day  for  several  weeks.  We 
all  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  except  Reginald,  who 
excused  himself,  as  he  generally  did,  on  the  plea  of  head- 
ache, or  letters  to  write,  or  some  particular  book  to  finish 
reading.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Champneys,  who  insisted 
so  strongly  on  "sound  Churchmanship,"  whatever  that 
might  mean,  was  conspicuously  negligent  of  the  services  of 
the  Church  as  by  law  established  He  stayed  at  home  that 
Sunday  morning — I  really  forget  for  what  specified  reason 
— ^and  Mrs.  Carrington  stayed  also,  for  she  was  sure  there 
were  signs  of  tempest,  and  there  would  be  a  violent  thun- 
derstorm before  night  Her  husband  told  her  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  a  storm,  though  there  might  be  elec- 
trical disturbances  towards  evening,  and  she  might  just  as 
well  go  across  the  park  to  church  as  doze  at  home,  or  loiter 
under  the  trees.  But  she  obstinately  declined  ;  electricity 
in  the  air  always  made  her  nervous,  she  affirmed;  she 
suffered  in  many  ways,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  reading 
the  service  quietly  to  herself  in  her  own  room.  And  to 
show  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  she  took  up  a  superb 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  lying  at  her  side — a  gorgeous 
volume,  with  red  edges,  and  bound  in  white  vellum  and 
gold,  with  gold  clasps  set  with  pink  coral,  and  a  gold  and 
coral  cross  upon  the  cover. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  profit  much  from  that  morning's 
service.  The  sultry  state  of  the  atmosphere  oppressed,  and 
perhaps  depressed  me  also,  for  I  felt  strangely  low  spirited, 
and  almost  disconsolate,  thinking  of  Reginald's  journey, 
and  what  depended  on  it  The  Te  Deum  sounded  like  a 
Miserere^  the  Jubilate  like  a  penitential  psalm,  and  I  was 
fain  to  sit  down  and  drop  my  veil  over  my  face  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  roll  down  while  the  choir  was  singing,  "  Brief  life 
is  here  our  portion."    I  don't  know  much  about  the  sermon. 
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I  only  remember  that  it  was  a  dismal  moan  about  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  joys,  that  the  preacher — a  meek-eyed  young 
fledgling  of  a  curate— quoted  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  ^nd 
that  altogether  the  thread  of  the  discourse  was  melancholy, 
and  pitched  in  a  minor  key. 

And  somehow  I  was  vexed  that  Reginald  had  refused  to 
accompany  me  to  church — I  believe  I  had  counted  on 
sitting  by  him  that  morning,  and  worshipping,  or,  at  least, 
going  through  the  semblance  of  worship,  together ;  at  any 
rate,  we  should  have  sung  the  same  hymns,  and  listened  to 
the  same  discourse.  And  I  wondered  whether  he  would 
spend  the  interval  of  our  absence  alone,  as  he  had  pur- 
posed, or  in  conversing  with  Mrs.  Carrington,  and  contem- 
plating her  gorgeous  Prayer-book. 

When  we  came  out  of  church  it  was  hotter  than  ever, 
and  signs  of  tempest  were  already  lowering  over  the  distant 
hillsL  Once  we  heard  a  low,  ominous  rumble  far  away,  and 
we  instinctively  quickened  our  steps,  although  the  sun  was 
still  burning  overhead,  and  we  were  not  very  far  from  home; 
the  thunder-cloud,  however,  was  coming,  and  before  we 
reached  the  terrace  there  was  another  reverberating  peal. 

We  found  Reginald  and  Mrs.  Carrington  in  the  library, 
deep  in  conversation.  I  wondered  very  much  that  he 
should  care  to  be  talking  so  confidentially,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  a  woman  whom  he  at  once  disliked  and  scorned ; 
but  she,  I  supposed,  had  seized  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented of  saying  a  few  words  in  favour  of  her  sister  Annie. 

"Of  course,  all  this  is  entirely  between  ourselves,"  I 
heard  her  whisper,  in  what  she  meant  for  an  aside ;  "  I  may 
be  quite  mistaken,  or " 

I  caught  no  more,  though  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears ;  for  Fanny  and  Mabel  began  to 
talk  in  a  louder  key,  and  I  went  upstairs,  wondering 
whether  the  presumed  "  mistake  "  had  reference  to  Annie 
Bradford  or  to  myself 

We  had  early  dinner,  as  was  the  invariable  Sunday 
custom  at  The  Abbey ;  but  no  one  attended  the  afternoon 
service,  for  the  clouds  grew  heavier,  the  heat  more  oppres- 
sive, and  the  stillness  more  and  more  deeply  ominous.  Yet 
the  tempest  tarried,  though  the  peals  of  thunder  sounded 
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ever  nearer,  and  the  sky  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
slowly  descending  pall  of  darkness. 

I  saw  little  of  Reginald  till  after  tea,  for  he  had  retired  to 
his  room,  complaining  of  heavy  headache,  and  I,  with 
Fanny  and  Mabel — ^all  more  or  less  indisposed  and  languid 
— lay  down  in  the  private  sitting-room  upstairs,  and  tried  to 
sleep.  Mabel  did  sleep  soundly,  till  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder  woke  her  up.  Fanny  dozed  in  fits  and  starts,  and 
declared  every  now  and  then  that  she  was  ashamed  of  being 
so  awfully  lazy,  but  that  she  really  could  not  help  it  I, 
though  tired  almost  to  exhaustion,  and  feeling  quite  ill,  as  I 
generally  did  when  the  atmosphere  was  electrical,  was  rest- 
less and  feverish,  and  could  not,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
compose  myself,  lose  consciousness,  even  for  an  instant 

At  tea-time  Reginald  did  not  appear,  and  we  were  a  very 
grave  party,  for  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  now  very  frequent, 
and,  besides  the  solemnity  of  the  storm,  I  think  we  were  all 
more  or  less  suffering  from  the  reaction  consequent  on  the 
excitement  of  the  preceding  week.  As  the  storm  increased, 
several  of  our  party  became  alarmed,  and  Mrs.  Carrington, 
declaring  herself  the  victim  of  hysteria,  called  upon  her 
liege-lord  to  escort  her  to  her  chamber.  We  saw  no  more 
of  her  that  night ;  but  at  supper-time  Mr.  Carrington  came 
down — he  had  been  ministering  all  the  evening  to  his 
afflicted  spouse — ^and  requested  that  a  tray  might  be  sent 
upstairs  for  her  refreshment  I  saw  chicken  and  tongue, 
and  grouse-pie  and  lemon  cheesecakes,  and  a  decanter  of 
Burgundy  taken  up ;  so  I  concluded  the  hysterical  symp- 
toms had  subsided,  as  had  the  storm,  which  was  now  dying 
away  in  thick-falling  rain  and  occasional  faint  gleams  of 
lightning. 

But  something  happened  during  the  evening  that  some- 
what disconcerted  me.  I  had  gone  with  Mr.  Howard  into 
his  study,  to  render  some  little  service  with  the  pen,  and  he 
had  sent  me  for  the  letter-bag,  not  yet  despatched  for  the 
usual  night  mail,  as  he  wished  to  reopen  an  epistle  placed 
therein  several  hours  earlier.  I  brought  the  bag  into  the 
room,  and  being  just  then  intently  occupied,  he  gave  me  the 
key,  and  told  me  to  look  through  the  letters  and  take  out 
one  with  a  certain  address,  in  his  own  handwriting.     There 
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were  not  many  letters.     There  seldom  were  any  on  Sunday 
evening  ;  but  now  there  were  three  or  four. 

The  first  I  examined  startled  me  not  a  little ;  it  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Jocelyn,  Sea  View  House,  Hove,  near 
Brighton,  and  I  recognised  at  a  glance  Mrs.  Carrington's 
inelegant  calligraphy.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  she 
and  Miss  Letitia  should  not  correspond ;  they  might  be  fast 
friends  for  aught  I  knew,  but  I  wished  very  much  that  I 
were  sure  there  was  nothing  under  that  envelope  about  my- 
self. There  had  been  a  slight — o.  very  slight — ^passage  of 
arms  between  Eliza  and  me  on  the  preceding  evening ;  she 
had  spoken  to  me  in  her  old  supercilious  tone,  and  made 
some  reference  to  my  condition  as  Miss  Beaumont's  "  per- 
petual pupil " — a  reference  that  annoyed  me,  more  especially 
as  I  was  growing  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  my 
actual  homelessness,  and  because  there  was  a  sneer  in  her 
words  which  she  scarcely  tried  to  mask.  Then  she  had 
congratulated  me  on  my  engagement,  but  rather  oddly — or, 
so  I  thought ;  and  I,  feeling  at  the  moment  how  much  I  dis- 
liked and  distrusted  her,  answered,  I  am  afraid,  with  a 
brusquerie  that  was  not  exactly  courteous. 

I  found  and  gave  Mr.  Howard  his  letter,  which  presently 
was  returned  to  the  bag ;  and  he  locked  it  again,  and  sent  it 
back  to  the  hall  table  to  be  ready  for  the  usual  messenger. 
I  could  think  of  little  else  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
and  I  would  have  given  much  to  know  exactly  the  terms  of 
intimacy  on  which  the  Carringtons  and  the  Armadales 
actually  were. 

The  next  day  Reginald  and  I  parted.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  he  could  retiun  to  Moorlandshire,  he  said,  but  he 
would  write  as  soon  as  ever  matters  were  settled  with  his 
uncle  and  Mr.  Armadale.  The  latter,  he  imagined,  would 
wish  me  to  reside  with  him  at  Brighton,  or  at  Armadale,  or 
in  town,  or  wherever  the  family  might  be  located  during  the 
period  of  my  engagement,  as  my  further  residence  at  Castle- 
wood  was  certainly  inexpedient,  if  not  improper.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  his  bride  from  a  boarding-school, 
nor,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  my  guardian  himself  suffer  it 
We  parted  for  an  indefinite,  but  brief  period,  as  I  believed ; 
but  weeks  and  months  elapsed,  and  time  was  counted  by 
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years  before  Reginald  Champneys  and  I  met  again;  and 
then,  oh,  what  a  change  had  passed  over  both  of  us ! 

In  the  evening,  I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  deep  bay- 
windows  of  the  little  drawing-room,  with  a  piece  of  needle- 
work in  my  hand,  on  which  I  tried  to  concentrate  my  atten- 
tion. There  were  several  persons  in  the  room,  but  I  was 
thinking  so  deeply  that  I  scarcely  heard  what  they  were  say- 
ing— or  hearing,  certainly  did  not  heed.  Presently  there 
was  silence,  and  I  raised  my  eyes  to  find  myself  alone  with 
MrsL  Canington,  who  on  the  instant  came  and  established 
herself  close  to  me,  and,  with  a  friendly  air,  began  to 
examine  my  embroidery.  "  How  very  pretty  ! "  she  said ; 
"  I  should  really  like  to  do  something  of  the  sort  myself, 
only  I  have  so  little  perseverance  ;  or,  rather,  I  am  so  fond 
of  novelty  that  I  can  never  take  pleasure  in  the  same  occu- 
pation for  any  length  of  time  together.  But  how  beautifully 
you  work  !  what  even  stitches !  and  how  exquisitely  shaded  1 
But  you  always  were  so  clever,  Penelope,  you  were  for  ever 
taking  the  shine  out  of  us  at  school  *' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  used  to  get  into  scrapes  enough 
over  my  careless  and  untidy  habits.  I  must  have  been  a 
real  trial  to  that  precise,  methodical  old  Judy  ! " 

"  Oh,  Judy  was  a  nuisance  !  pouncing  down  upon  us,  if 
we  were  not  always  as  neat  as  a  new  pin  !  And  I  suppose 
she  still  afHicts  the  rising  generation,  and  will  continue  to 
afflict  them  till  Miss  Beaumont  superannuates  her.  By  the 
way,  when  is  Mr.  Champneys  coming  back  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  he  does  not  know  himself" 

"  He  has  gone  to  see  Mr.  Armadale,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"And  his  uncle,  also." 

"  Do  you  anticipate  any  trouble  with  this  uncle,  on  whose 
favour  his  fortunes  so  entirely  depend  ?  " 

"As  regards  his  consent  to  the  engagement,  do  you 
mean  ?  No ;  Reginald  was  pretty  sure  that  he  would  offer  no 
objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  approve.  He  has  long 
been  anxious  to  see  his  nephew  married." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,  for  his  nephew  must  have 
caused  him  endless  anxiety,  and  cost  him  no  end  of  money. 
We  used  to  think — we  knew,  indeed — that  he  was  consider- 
ably ipris  of  our  Annie ;  but  mamma  put  an  end  to  the 
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flirtation — or  intimacy,  I  should  say — ^the  moment  she  heard 
the  rumours  that  were  afloat" 
"  What  rumours  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me ;  I  never  could  state  facts,  however 
patent  Don't  you  remember  what  a  muddle  I  used  to 
make  of  the  rksumks  ?  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  what 
Mr.  Champneys  really  did  to  exasperate  his  uncle,  but  he 
certainly  gambled,  and  lived  a  fast  life  altogether.  They 
don't  guess  it  here,  of  course,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
received,  for  the  Howards  have  some  very  Puritanical 
notions,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  discovered.  Well,  he  is  no 
hypocrite,  this  lover  of  yours  j  he  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
saint" 

"  A  saint— no  1— but " 

"There  !  don't  look  so  pale  and  frightened  He  has  done 
nothing  worse  than  many  other  young  men  of  his  age  and 
position,  I  dare  say.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he 
was  an  outrageous  profligate — I  only  meant  that  he  had 
sown  a  rather  plentiful  supply  of  wild  oats.  There  was  a 
terrible  fuss  about  a  pretty  milliner-girl,  or  a  farmer's 
daughter,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  I  don't  suppose 
there  was  any  real  harm,  and  girls  of  a  certain  class  are 
always  striving  to  get  above  their  station  and  improve  their 
condition  by  marriage.  But  I  never  heard  any  real  scandal 
in  that  way,'you  know ;  and  young  men  will  be  young  men  ! 
And  if  pretty,  low-born  girls  will  try  to  make  a  market 
of  their  vulgar  charms  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
For  my  part,  I  never  pity  a  girl  who  suff*ers  from  the  con- 
sequences of  her  own  imprudence.  And  I  despise  a  girl 
who  does  her  best  to  entrap  a  man's  aflection  when  she 
knows — knows,  I  say,  that  she  is  not  his  equal  by  birth  or 
in  true  position." 

What  did  she  mean  ?  She  spoke  with  so  much  emphasis, 
that  I  began  to  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  she  referred 
to  myself;  did  she  think  that  I,  "  by  birth  and  in  position," 
was  no  fit  match  for  Reginald  ?  I  was  feeling  extremely 
uncomfortable,  and  not  a  little  displeased  at  the  turn  she 
persisted  in  giving  to  the  conversation.  I  was  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  aimlessly  drawing  my  needle  through  and 
through  the  satin ;  then  suddenly  I  burst  forth :  "  I  do  not 
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know  to  what  you  are  alluding,  Mrs.  Carrington,"  I  said, 
impetuously.  "  You  have  some  particular  case  in  view,  no 
doubt  But  I  would  rather  drop  the  subject,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Armadale  will  be  the  proper  person  to  make  inquiries 
touching  the  reputation  of  my  future  husband." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  Reginald  Champneys  ever 
will  be  your  wedded  husband,  Penelope  Dale  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  believe  it ;  or  why  should  I  hold  myself 
engaged  to  him  ?  You  are  very  mysterious,  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton,  but  I  cannot  say  I  perceive  your  drift" 

^^ Drift/  I  have  no  drift,  that  I  know  of;  I  never  did 
bother  myself  about  consequences ;  mine  is  not  a  philoso- 
phical mind  like  yours.  I  only  ask  you  a  simple  question." 
"  And  a  most  unnecessary  one !  I  really  do  not  see, 
Mrs.  Carrington,  why  you  should  concern  yourself  at  all 
with  my  engagement  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  satisfied ; 
that' for  the  present  may  suffice." 

"  I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  wonderfully  impru- 
dent They  ought  not  to  have  exposed  you  to  the  chances 
of — of  such  a  disappointment  It  is  positively  cruel  to 
excite  hopes  which  can  never  be  realised" 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Carrington,  I  must  beg  you  to  speak  plainly. 
I  hate  enigmas,  and  I  am  very  clever,  you  say.  Well,  I  am 
so  dull  just  at  present  that  I  cannot  read  your  riddle.  What 
are  the  chances  to  which  my  friends  have  so  unthinkingly 
exposed  you  ?  " 

"  Now  you  ask  me  a  question  I  do  not  care  to  answer. 
Perhaps,  though,  Penelope  Dale,  I  know  more  about  you 
than  you  do  about  yourself!  Will  not  Mr.  Champneys,  of 
*  The  Gables,*  wish  to  know  all  the  antecedents  of  the  lady 
whom  his  nephew  intends  to  honour  with  his  name — a 
name,  I  believe,  of  which  he  is  extravagantly,  and  not 
unjustly,  proud  ?  The  Sussex  Champneys  are  one  of  the 
best  and  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom.  Well !  He  will 
ask  of  your  lover  all  sorts  of  inconvenient,  though  very 
natural,  questions,  which  he  will  be  unable  to  answer.  He 
will  go  to  Mr.  Armadale,  and  then — my  poor  Penelope — 
what  then  f  " 

"  He  will  be  told  the  truth." 

"  Precisely  1    Mr.  Armadale  is  not  exactly  a  man  to  act 
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fraudulently^  I  should  say ;  besides,  unless  he  lied  through 
thick  and  thin,  it  would  not  serve  his  purpose,  and^e  would 
never  be  able  to  prove  his  assertions.'' 

"  What  assertions  ?  What  could  be  told  about  me  that 
should  excite  Mr.  Champneys'  surprise.  He  knows  already 
that  my  poor  mother — whom,  as  you  are  aware,  I  never 
saw ! — made  a  most  imprudent  marriage.  My  father,  Mr. 
Dale,  was  in  some  way  inferior  to  my  mother's  family,  and 
her  Armadale  relatives  so  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
alliance  that  they — to  a  certain  extent — disowned  her.  Yet 
Mr.  Armadale  spoke  of  her  to  me  with  much  affection  and 
esteem*  My  father,  he  admitted,  had  not  been  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  but  he  declined  to  give  me  any  information 
respecting  him.  It  has  sometimes  crossed  my  mind  that  he 
is  still  alive ;  but  has  agreed  with  my  guardian  never  to 
interfere  with  me  or  put  forward  any  claims  of  fatherhood" 

"  I  think  he  is  very  likely  to  be  alive !  Penelope,  you  are 
either  one  of  the  simplest  creatures  on  earth,  or  you  play 
your  part  with  consummate  skill  and  self-control.  No  one 
but  yourself,  and  those  to  whom  you  have  told  your  story, 
believe  for  one  moment  that  there  ever  was  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Dale — ^though  we  all  know  there  is  a  Mr.  Armadale ! 
And  you  are  wonderfully  like  him !  No  small  compliment 
to  yourself,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  he  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  handso:nest  and  most  patrician  men  in  society.  Ger- 
tnide  Armadale  is  like  you,  too ;  only,  I  must  say,  you  have 
a  superior  share  of  beauty !" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Armadale  is — ^is  not 
my  guardian  ?" 

"  He  is  your  guardian,  without  doubt — your  natural,  but 
not  your  lawful  guardian.  Of  course,  no  blame  attaches  to 
you ;  but  I  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  the  Champneys, 
when  they  know  the  truth,  will  overlook  the  fact" 

"  It  cannot  be  a  fact  It  is  a  cruel  invention  of  some 
spiteful,  wicked  person.  If  it  had  been  as  you  say,  Miss 
Beaumont  or  Mother  Meredith  would  have  told  me  long 
ago ;  they  would  never  have  suffered  me  to  come  here  in 
ignorance  of  my  true  position." 

"Miss  Beaumont  and  Mrs.  Meredith  knew  only  what 
they  were  told,  and  what  they  were  but  too  glad,  for  certain 
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reasons,  to  accept  as  fact  The  wrong  lies  with  those  who 
suffered  you  to  grow  up  and  enter  society  under  false  colours. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  for  you,  Penelope  Dale ;  but  when 
you  find  your  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground,  try  to  remember 
where  it  is  written  that '  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and 
a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall ! ' " 

By  this  time  I  was  sp  violently  exasperated  that  I  did  not 
quite  know  what  I  was  saying.  I  told  Eliza  plainly  that  she 
lied ;  that  she  had  invented  a  whole  tissue  of  abominable 
falsehoods  on  purpose  to  humiliate  and  to  overwhelm  me  ! 
But,  God  help  me,  I  was  more  than  half  afraid,  deep  down 
in  my  inmost  heart,  that  she  told  the  truth,  bitter  and  cruel 
though  it  was !  I  defied  her,  however ;  I  returned  scorn 
for  scorn,  sarcasm  for  sarcasm,  and  I  gave  her  to  under- 
stand how  very  lightly  she  herself  was  esteemed  in  certain 
quarters. 

It  did  not  take  much  to  bring  Eliza  to  a  white  heat ;  she 
soon  threw  aside  all  semblance  of  pity  and  forbearance ; 
she  retaliated,  as,  unfortunately,  she  well  could,  and  bade 
me  tame  my  haughty  spirit,  for  at  last  I  was  to  find  my 
true  level — ^at  last  I  should  be  unmasked,  and  people  would 
know  me  for  the  base-bom  girl  I  really  was,  and  would 
resent  with  all  their  force  the  deceit  which  had  foisted  upon 
them  an  impostor,  unworthy  to  cross  the  threshold  of  per- 
sons so  well  descended  as  were  the  Howards,  and  those  who 
had  been,  and  were  still  enjoying,  the  hospitality  of  the 
Abbey !  I  don't  know  what  I  replied,  for  passion  had  com- 
pletely overpowered  me ;  I  raved,  and  she  raved,  until  at 
last,  worn  out,  I  succumbed  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears.  \Vhen  I  recovered  myself,  my  enemy  was  gone,  and 
I  dragged  myself  upstairs  more  dead  than  alive,  and  shut 
myself  up  in  my  own  room,  which,  happily,  was  once  more 
unoccupied,  bidding  Esther,  whom  I  met  almost  in  the 
dark,  explain  that  I  was  gone  to  bed  with  a  dreadful  head- 
ache, and  that  I  begged  that  I  might  not  be  disturbed. 
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CHAPTER    XL  4 

TWO   LETTERS. 

I  LAY  down  wthout  undressing,  caring  only  to  be  silent 
and  alone.  The  darkness  seemed  to  wrap  me  round 
like  a  veil  I  could  hear  faintly  the  distant  noises  of  the 
house,  and  the  merry  music  of  some  quadrilles  that  some 
one  was  rattling  over  on  the  piano  below.  To  this  day  I 
hate  the  sound  of  those  noisy,  jig-like,  and  then  most  popu- 
lar "  Irish  Quadrilles."  The  vrindow  was  open,  and  there 
came  in  every  now  and  then  a  heavy  fragrance  of  flowers ; 
the  wind  sighed  mournfully  among  the  trees,  a  bird  awoke 
and  feebly  twittered  in  the  ivy,  and  presently  I  heard  that 
it  was  raining. 

How  wretched  and  hopeless  I  felt !  My  headache  was 
no  convenient  invention,  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  move  my- 
self on  my  pillow.  I  had  been  very  hot  and  flushed  when 
first  I  flung  myself  on  the  bed,  but  very  soon  I  grew  chill 
and  uncomfortable,  and  tried  to  draw  the  counterpane  over 
my  arms  and  neck.  Suddenly  I  sprang  up,  closed  the 
window,  drank  a  large  draught  of  water,  and  hastily  un- 
dressed. Something  like  comfort  seemed  to  steal  over  me 
as  I  nestled  in  the  warmth  and  pressed  my  cheek  to  the  soft 
pillow.  The  motion,  and  perhaps  the  cold  water,  had  re- 
lieved my  pain,  and  had  my  mind  been  less  occupied  I 
think  I  should  have  fallen  asleep.  As  it  was,  I  lay  and 
pondered  on  Eliza's  strange  communication,  and  wondered 
how  much  of  it  might  be  truth. 

The  longer  I  thought,  the  more  possible  appeared  the 
verity  of  her  statement ;  she  had  spoken  as  if  she  were 
credibly  informed,  and  had  herself  no  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  facts  she  had  so  maliciously  suggested;  and 
then — ^there  was  that  letter  of  hers  addressed  to  Miss  Letitia 
Jocelyn ! — and  Miss  Jocelyn  I  had  always  regarded  as  un- 
friendly towards  myself,  if  not  my  actual  enemy.  Only,  if 
this  were  so— if  I  were  indeed  what  Mrs.  Carrington  sup- 
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posed  me  to  be,  if  I  had  been  an  involuntary  impostor— of 
what  wicked  and  refined  cruelty  I  had  been  the  victim !  I 
knew  now,  well  enough,  how  society  regards  those  persons 
whose  misfortune,  I  began  to  apprehend,  was  mine ;  I  knew 
that  if  I  were  really  the  nameless,  base-born  girl  that  Eliza 
hinted  I  was,  I  had  no  right  to  be  at  Howard  Abbey,  no 
right  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Florence  and  Fanny,  or  with 
Mabel  Livingstone,  or  with  any  one  of  the  fair  patrician  girls 
with  whom  I  had  consorted  so  pleasantly  during  the  few 
last  happy  weeks.  Worst  of  all,  I  had  no  right  to  hold 
Reginald  Champneys  to  his  word — my  troth-plight  was 
worth  nothing,  he  had  courted  me  under  mistaken  im- 
pressions. I  had  most  unwittingly  deceived  him ;  through 
no  fault  of  my  own  I  had  gained  him  under  false  colours. 

It  was  still  possible,  I  thought,  that  he  loved  me  for 
myself,  that  he,  like  the  Lord  Ronald  of  Tennyson's  ex- 
quisite ballad,  would  "  laugh  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn,"  and 
vow  that  I  should  still  be  his  darling  and  his  bride  !  But 
alas  !  even  then  it  could  not  be ;  every  principle  of  honour 
bade  me  hold  myself  aloof;  my  very  love  for  Reginald 
must  force  me  to  be  my  own  executioner,  and  slay  with  un- 
faltering hand  the  hope  his  faith  and  tenderness  might 
bring.  I  would  not  be  his  destroyer,  for  I  was  quite  sure 
that  the  old  man  at  "  The  Gables  "  would  never  receive  me 
as  Mrs.  Champneys,  and  would  relentlessly  deprive  his 
nephew  of  what  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  almost  as  his 
birthright  To  wed  Reginald  would  be  to  ruin  him,  if  I 
were  not,  as  I  had  ever  deemed  myself,  Mr.  Armadale's 
honourable  ward,  and  I  should  well  deserve  the  bitter  taunt 
flung  at  me  by  Eliza  Carrington. 

How  long  I  mused  thus  I  do  not  know.  The  house 
grew  gradually  quiet ;  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  corridor  out- 
side, and  doors  were  shut  and  keys  were  turned.  The  rain 
fell  steadily  without  I  began  to  grow  drowsy,  and  mingle 
dreams  with  my  reflections,  and  by-and-by  I  slept  I  re- 
member that  some  one — I  thought  it  was  Fanny — came  in 
with  a  candle  and  stepped  lightly  to  the  bedside ;  but  I  did 
not  move  or  open  my  eyes,  partly  because  I  really  was  so 
nearly  asleep,  partly  because  I  felt  that  just  then  I  had 
better  not  enter  into   conversation  with  any  one — either 
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friend  or  foe.  A  good  night's  repose  might  dissipate  some 
of  the  clouds  that  enveloped  my  present  prospects.  I 
might  judge  more  clearly  of  my  actual  position ;  I  might 
see  plainly  how  it  behoved  me  to  act  and  speak,  for 
of  this  one  thing  I  had  not  a  doubt,  the  time  had  arrived 
when  I  must  take  my  fortunes  in  my  own  hand  and 
choose  my  own  path,  without  reference  to  authority ;  that 
is,  if  all  were  as  Mrs.  Carrington  implied,  for  then,  as  I  well 
knew,  I  was  amenable  to  no  earthly  restraint  save  that  of 
my  own  conscience. 

In  the  morning  I  still  felt  weary  and  unrefreshed,  though 
I  had  slept  heavily  for  at  least  eight  hours.  I  would  have 
gone  out  for  an  early  walk  by  the  lake,  but  the  grass 
and  the  gravel-walks  were  soaking ;  the  trees  dripped  with 
moisture,  and  a  fine,  drizzling  rain  still  swept  across  the 
dank  shrubberies  and  lawns.  I  dressed,  feeling  stupidly 
lackadaisical  and  nervous,  wondering  how  I  should  get 
through  the  day,  and  how  best  I  could  avoid  Mrs. 
Carrington.  I  was  condoled  with  on  my  invalid  appear- 
ance, I  was  offered  various  remedies  for  my  headache,  I 
was  advised  to  lie  down,  to  play  at  billiards,  to  read  the 
newest  books  from  Mudie's,  and  I  was  to  some  extent, 
though  not  unkindly,  laughed  at  and  bantered,  as  being 
indisposed  on  account  of  my  lover's  absence. 

"Why,  Penny,  child,  you  look  as  dolorous  as  if  your 
betrothed  had  gone  to  Australia,  or  joined  the  Indian 
army ! "  said  Mr.  Howard,  when  he  found  me  sitting  sad 
and  solitary  in  the  library,  with  a  popular  new  novel  lying 
uncut  under  my  listless  fingers.  "  I  thought  you  had  more 
sense  than  to  fret,  though  it  is  a  first  separation.  My  dear, 
one  of  the  first  things  a  girl  in  your  position  should  learn 
is,  that  she  can  never  keep  her  lover — far  less  her  husband 
— tied  to  her  apron-strings.  A  good  deal  of  unhappiness  is 
inevitable  if  a  woman  fosters  an  exacting  spirit.  And  when 
you  think  of  Reginald's  errand " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that^'  I  interrupted,  unceremoniously.  "  I 
am  sure  what  you  say  is  true.  I  am  not  silly  enough  to 
wish  imperative  business  neglected  on  my  account,  but  my 
head  aches  very  badly ;  I  feel  altogether  poorly  and  out  of 
sorts.     I  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  my  room,  for  I  am 
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not  fit  company  for  unailing  people.    It  is  too  bad  to  infiict 
myself  upon  those  who  are  feeling  well  and  happy." 

"You  do  look  very  poorly,"  returned  Mr.  Howard, 
kindly  stroking  my  pale  cheek;  "you  are  not  a  bit  like 
our  brilliant  Penelope  of  the  wedding-day.  I  think  you 
would  do  well  to  go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours,  my  dear ;  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  suffering  from  a  feverish  cold.  If  you 
are  not  better  this  evening  I  shall  ask  Dr.  Lonsdale  to  see 
you." 

I  went  upstairs,  intending  to  follow  out  my  kind  host's 
prescription,  for  more  and  more  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining an  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and  I  was  most 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  Eliza's  way.  What  better  could  I 
do  than  go  to  bed  and  nurse  my  cold  ?  and  I  really  did 
shiver  all  over,  and  hated  the  sight  of  food. 

But  Fanny  insisted  on  my  occupying  her  sitting-room, 
"it  is  so  much  more  airy  than  your  own  chamber,"  she 
pleaded,  "  and  there  are  plenty  of  books  if  you  are  inclined 
to  read,  and  the  piano,  even,  if  presently  you  feel  well 
enough  to  touch  the  keys.  And  you  know  what  the 
crimson  sofa  is, — the  most  restful,  delicious,  luxurious 
couch  in  all  the  house.  There,  my  poor  pet,  let  me  see 
you  cosily  covered  up  and  tucked  in,  and  the  cushions  just 
as  you  like  them.  I  will  draw  down  the  blinds,  and  on 
this  little  table  you  shall  have  grapes,  or  lemonade,  or 
biscuits,  or  whatever  you  prefer.  And  no  one  will  come 
near  you,  for  only  Mabel  would  think  of  looking  in,  and  I 
will  tell  her  that  you  must  not  be  disturbed  on  any  account 
I  shall  not  intrude  till  I  come  up  to  dress.  If  you  want 
anything,  ring  for  Esther." 

I  would  rather  have  taken  refuge  in  my  own  private  terri- 
tory, but  I  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  spirits  to  con- 
tend against  Fanny's  loving  tyranny,  so  I  was  fain  to  lie 
down  on  the  luxurious  sofa,  where  soft  cushions  and  various 
wraps  invited  to  repose,  and  to  let  the  dear  girl  hover  about 
me,  darkening  the  windows  and  setting  within  my  reach 
every  little  comfort  that  it  was  possible  I  could  require. 
Then,  with  a  gentle  kiss,  she  left  me,  bidding  me  "go  to 
sleep  like  a  good  child,  and  awake  up  as  bright  as  a  birdie!" 

I  believe  I  did  sleep  for  some  time,  and  when  I  awoke  I 
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was  certainly  better  and  stronger,  and  my  head,  though  still 
rather  heavy,  was  almost  free  from  pain.  I  began  to  think 
whether  I  might  not  get  up  and  dress  for  dinner,  but  when 
I  moved  I  turned  sick  and  dizzy  again,  and  decided  to 
remain  where  I  was.  The  pretty  little  porcelain  timepiece 
on  the  mantel  was  just  at  four  o'clock.  The  rain  was  over 
and  gone,  or  so  I  supposed,  for  I  could  see  the  sunshine 
through  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  a  robin  was  singing  his 
cheery  little  song  on  a  spray  of  our  favourite  noisette,  I  ate 
a  biscuit  and  some  grapes,  and  wondered  what  everybody 
was  doing,  the  house  was  so  extraordinarily  quiet 

Presently  a  sound  broke  the  dreamy  stillness.  I  heard  a 
footstep  just  outside  my  door,  then  the  handle  was  very 
gently  turned,  and  to  my  extreme  dismay  Eliza  Carrington 
came  in.  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  my  own  room  I  should 
have  insisted  on  her  withdrawal,  but  I  could  scarcely  take 
so  much  upon  myself  in  Fanny's  boudoir,  although  I  was 
pretty  certain  that  she  was  about  the  last  person  who  would 
have  been  welcomed  there  by  its  rightful  owner. 

"  Are  you  better  ? "  she  asked,  stepping  on  tip-toe  to  my 
side  "  I  looked  in  before,  but  you  did  not  hear  me,  you 
were  so  fast  asleep ;  you  cannot  think  how  lovely  you  looked, 
in  spite  of  your  paleness !  What  long,  dark  lashes  you  have 
— quite  fringes,  you  know !  Oh,  what  a  pretty  pink  colour ! 
You  are  getting  quite  yourself  again,  I  see." 

"  Where  is  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Gone  out  It  cleared  up  at  luncheon-time,  and  every- 
body was  at  once  seized  with  a  frantic  desire  to  walk,  or 
drive,  or  ride.  I  had  letters  to  write,  so  I  begged  to  be 
excused.     I  do  hope  your  head  is  better  ?  " 

*'  A  little,  thank  you,  though  I  am  afraid  I  am  scarcely 
equal  to  talking." 

"That  is  a  hint  for  me  to  leave  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  much  inclined  for  conversation,  and  con- 
sidering the  temper  in  which  we  parted  last  night,  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  your  caring  to  talk  to  me." 

"My  coming  proves  my  amiable  and  forgiving  spirit. 
Well  1  we  certainly  did  say  some  very  hard  things  to  each 
other  last  night ;  I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  I  forgot 
myself,  and  when  I  think  how  annoying  to  you  must  have 
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been  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  I  scarcely  wonder  at  your 
angry  invectives.  And  I  dare  say  you  thought  I  might  as 
well  have  held  my  tongue." 

"  I  did  indeed,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  think  so  stilL  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  occupy  yourself  with  my  concerns." 

"  Foolish  child !  where  is  the  sense  of  living  in  a  world  of 
illusions !  It  was  all  very  well,  perhaps,  to  keep  you  in 
ignorance  while  you  were  still  a  schoolgirl,  but  it  was  un- 
pardonable to  launch  you  upon  society  without  making  you 
acquainted  with  your  own  family  history.  And  you  must 
see  for  yourself  that  the  time  had  actually  arrived  when  your 
enlightenment  was  inevitable.  You  may  thank  me  for  having 
softened  the  force  of  a  blow  that  would  have  fallen  all  the 
more  heavily  for  its  utter  unexpectedness." 

"  Thank  you  very  much ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
*  blow '  is  actually  impending." 

"  Now,  that  is  disingenuous  of  you.  Penny  !  You  pretend 
not  to  believe  my — my — well,  shall  I  call  them  suggestions  f 
I  must  avow  I  was  not  altogether  sure  of  my  premises  when 
I  undertook  the  unthankful  office  of  speaking  a  word  in 
season,  but  now  it  is  otherwise,  I  know  now  that  I  was  not 
mistaken ;  you  are  precisely — what  I  said  you  were,  Pene- 
lope. It  is  no  fault  of  yours  certainly,  but  you  might  behave 
a  little  more  meekly;  you  might  comport  yourself  a  little 
less  haughtily.  Under  your  changed  circumstances  you  will 
want  friends,  and  you  will  not  secure  them  by  treating  with 
disdain  those  who  would  do  you  a  real  kindness." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  treat  any  one  with  disdain,  Mrs. 
Carrington ;  least  of  all  those  who  show  me  kindness ;  but 
till  my  circumstances  do  change,  I  would  rather  not  discuss 
the  subject  If  I  am  to  hear  important  facts  respecting  my- 
self, I  will  wait  till  I  learn  them  from  those  who  have  the 
right  to  inform  me." 

"  I  see  you  still  fancy  I  am  vexing  you  with  uncertainties, 
but  perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  Miss  Jocelyn  and  I  are 
tolerably  intimate — that  we  correspond  ?  Ah  !  that  shaft 
tells,  I  see !  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend  this  morning, 
and  I  intend  that  you  shall  read  it" 

"  I  had  rather  not,  thank  you." 

"Do  not  be  so  idiotic     What  is  the  good  of  ignoring 
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fads — downright,  incontrovertible  facts  f  Why,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  who  you  are,  and  what  are  your  true  relations 
with  the  Armadales.  You  can  put  two  and  two  together  as 
well  as  any  person  I  ever  met  with,  and  better  than  most 
You  must  have  suspected  long  ago  that '  Mr.  Dale '  was  a 
fiction  !  I  only  wonder  you  did  not  insist  on  the  truth  in 
all  its  details.  But  here  is  Letitia  Jocelyn's  letter;  read, 
and  be  convinced  that  I  have  not  tried  to  mystify  you." 

I  should  have  been  more  than  mortal  woman  if  I  had 
refused  to  satisfy  myself,  with  the  letter  in  my  hand ;  and 
that  it  was  from  Letitia  Jocelyn  herself  I  could  not  doubt 
I  knew  at  a  glance  her  very  peculiar  and  crabbed  calli- 
graphy, and  I  recognised  her  monogram,  perceived  that  the 
Brighton  postmark  was  on  the  envelope,  and  the  letter  itself 
dated  from  Sea  View  House.  As  I  opened  the  first  sheet 
— there  were  several — Eliza  rose,  saying  she  would  leave  me 
to  examine  the  evidence  without  interruption,  and  she  had 
just  bethought  herself  of  a  note  that  her  husband  had  re- 
quested her  to  write. 

I  let  her  leave  the  room,  and  then  I  rose  from  the  sofa, 
drew  up  the  blinds,  and  settled  myself  to  the  serious 
perusal  of  Miss  Jocelyn's  letter.  It  began  with  certain 
formal  greetings,  and  some  reference  to  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance at  Harrogate.  It  then  proceeded : — "  About  Penelope 
Dale,  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
she  should  have  acted  with  so  much  imprudence  as  to 
engage  herself  without  reference  to  her  guardian.  Of 
course,  she  ought  to  have  known,  past  all  doubt,  what  her 
position  in  life  truly  was ;  she  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  accept  the  invitation  which  could  not  fail  to 
place  her  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations.  Her  entire 
education  has  been  a  mistake ;  she  ought  never  to  have 
been  placed  with  Miss  Beaumont,  except  as  a  future  pupil- 
teacher  ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  my  best  to  have  her  properly 
trained  for  a  governess.  Her  fortune  is  all  a  myth,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  hundreds  left  for  her  use  by  her  unhappy 
mother.  She  has  had  a  most  ridiculous  allowance  from  her 
supposed  guardian,  and  I  am  really  sorry  that  the  poor  girl 
should  have  been  so  absurdly  reared  in  all  manner  of  extra- 
vagances, and  accustomed  to  as  much  consideration  as  ever 
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Gertrude,  Mr.  Armadale's  rightful  daughter,  has  enjoyed.  I 
have  no  doubt  Penelope  will  be  duly  provided  for,  and  she 
will  not  have  to  exert  herself  for  a  living ;  though,  of  course, 
she  will  always  occupy,  however  well-portioned,  a  most 
debateable  knd  distressing  position. 

"  She  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  all  the  more  that  she  has 
naturally  so  proud  and  imperious  a  spirit  I  do  not  see 
that  any  steps  are  to  be  taken.  Of  course,  Mr.  Reginald 
Champneys  will  have  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  he 
will  naturally  consider  himself — and  with  justice — a  most 
ill-used  person  ;  as  will  also  Mrs.  Howard,  who  may  reason- 
ably complain  of  the  fraud  that  has  been  practised  on  her. 
As  you  have  so  very  kindly  interested  yourself  on  our 
account,  perhaps  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  specA  to 
Penelope !  Show  her  this  letter  if  you  will ;  it  will  save  the 
trouble  of  explanation  on  your  part  Make  her  understand, 
if  you  please,  that  her  little  play  is  played  out,  and  that 
she  has  no  alternative  but  to  return  immediately  to  Castle- 
wood  ;  Miss  Beaumont  will  doubtless  receive  her  with  open 
arms,  under  present  conditions,  though  I  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  admit  that  a  thoroughly  respectable  account  was 
given  her,  by  myself,  before  she  took  Penelope  as  her  pupiL 
I  misrepresented  facts,  I  know.  I  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
others  \  I  could  not,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  act  other- 
wise than  I  did  act 

"  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Penelope  has  been 
brought  up  as  a  young  lady  of  some  importance,  and  I  dxu-e 
say  she  may  really  believe  that  she  is  the  equal  of  the  well- 
bom  girls  with  whom  she  has  been  educated.  Though,  if 
she  has  any  common  sense,  I  think  she  must  have  suspected 
ere  this  that  there  is  a  mystery  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
attaching  to  her  birth;  young  women  of  position  have 
generally  some  relations  to  boast  of — she  has  none  upon 
whom  she  can  make  any  lawful  claim  !  If  she  be  wise,  she 
will  attempt  no  struggle,  but  let  her  deluded  lover  go ;  she 
will  at  once  leave  Howard  Abbey,  whose  threshold  she 
ought  never  to  have  crossed,  and  she  will  understand  that 
her  portion  in  this  life  is  humility,  patience,  and  obscurity. 
Such  plants  flourish  best  in  the  shade.  As  she  is  so  hand- 
some, and  will  certainly  have  her  dot^  perhaps  a  thousand 
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pounds,  she  may  marry  tolerably  well,  provided  she  be  not 
ambitious.  But  I  would  strongly  advise  her  to  lay  aside  all 
vain  pretence,  and  accept  the  circumstances  of  her  lot  with 
resignation  and  contentment  She  may  be  very  happy  as 
the  wife  of  some  middle-class  tradesman,  or  rising  artist,  or 
of  any  one  who  is  willing  to  overlook  the  misfortune  of  her 
birth.  I  have  kept  the  secret  for  the  sake  of  Penelope's 
father  all  these  years,  and  I  trust  you  will  keep  it  also,  since 
chance  has  revealed  it  to  you.  Neither  Mrs.  Armadale  nor 
Gertrude  has  the  remotest  idea  of  Penelope's  existence,. 
and  they  must  never  know  it!  I  believe  poor  Marion's 
friends  tried  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  private  marriage ;  but 
no  marriage  certificate  was  ever  produced ;  no  witnesses 
ever  came  forward  to  attest  the  union ;  no  minister  was  ever 
even  named  as  having  performed  any  kind  of  ceremony ! 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  *  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead' . 
It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  fatal  error  was  committed; 
common  kindness  and  Christian  charity  require  that  we 
should  put  the  best  face  we  can  upon  what  then  transpired. 
Silence  is  our  miest  policy,  our  only  satisfactory  resource, 
for  gratuitous  falsehoods  are  always  a  mistake.  Only  the 
unfortunate  girl  herself  must — must^  I  say — be  made  to 
comprehend  her  duty  of  withdrawal  from  her  present 
anomalous  situation.  She  will  suffer ;  but  suffering  is  the 
lot  of  humanity ;  and  she  is  young,  and  her  life  is  before 
her.  Once  let  her  subside  into  her  proper  position,  and  all 
will  be  well — for  herself  as  well  as  for  others.  If  she  be 
¥*ise  and  prudent,  she  will  at  once  cease  to  name  the  Arma- 
dales  as  her  kinsfolk,  and  she  will  assume  the  guardianship 
of  herselt" 

There  was  more,  which  seemed  to  me  utterly  irrelevant ; 
so  I  just  glanced  it  over,  and  threw  the  hateful  document 
aside.  Yes  !  Eliza  had  done  me  a  kindness  ailer  all,  though 
no  kindness  had  she  intended !  At  last  I  knew  the  miser- 
able truth  I  And  oh  !  how  blind  I  was  not  to  have  known 
it  before !  Claim  kindred  with  the  Armadales  ?  No,  in- 
deed !  There  must  ensue  a  period  of  wretched  explanation. 
R^;inald  Champneys  must  have  a  word  or  two — of  instant 
liberation !  The  Howards  must  hear  my  apology  for  my 
foolish,  yet  most  innocent,  intrusion ;   and  then  ? — well ! 
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then  I  would  work  w^ith  hands,  or  head,  to  gain  my  daily 
sustenance,  to  cover  myself  with  plain,  but  decent  raiment 
But  I  would  not  go  back  to  Castlewood.  I  would  never 
more  eat,  drink,  or  clothe  myself  at  the  expense  of  Edward 
Armadale,  Esq. !  If  I  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  I 
would  be  free  and  independent ! 

And  then,  utterly  worn  out,  and  my  head  throbbing  with 
pain,  I  seemed  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  I 
was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Fanny  and  Mabel,  who  came 
up  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  could  still  plead  severe  indisposi- 
tion, and  beg  to  be  left  to  myself,  "  to  nui^e  my  cold." 
There  was  some  talk  about  summoning  Dr.  Lonsdale ;  but 
I  entreated  that  might  not  be  I  knew  exactly  what  to  take 
and  what  to  do.  I  had  had  feverish  colds  before  1  If  only 
I  might  stay  in  my  own  room  for  a  day  or  two,  I  should 
quickly  recover,  I  was  certain ;  for  I  was  physically,  as  well 
as  mentally,  unable  just  then  to  cope  with  what  lay  before 
me,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  shut  myself 
up  alone,  with  God  for  my  Counsellor  and  my  Guide 

I  gained  my  point ;  the  doctor  was  not  called  in,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  remain  through  the  evening  in  my  own  room. 
In  the  morning  there  were  two  letters  on  my  breakfast-tray 
— one  addressed  in  the  hateful  handwriting  of  Letitia 
Jocelyn,  the  other  from — Reginald!  The  latter  I  hastily 
tore  open  and  read,  with  hot,  aching,  wide-distended  eyes. 
Yes !  he  knew  all  now.  The  dissimulation  was  not  mine 
/  was  not  to  blame,  though  he  must  ever  chide  himself  for 
undue  haste  and  rashness.  He  had  said  nothing  to  his 
uncle  Of  course,  after  his  visit  to  Brighton,  he  knew  how 
useless  any  appeal  of  the  kind  would  be.  So  my  name  had 
not  been  and  would  not  be  spoken  at  The  Gables.  And 
then  followed  some  lines  which  at  first  I  could  not  under- 
stand, but  the  import  of  which  suddenly  became  most 
awfully  clear.  God  forgive  me  if  in  that  hour  I  hated 
Reginald  Champneys  more  than  I  had  ever  loved  him  in  the 
days  that  were  gone  for  ever ;  for  he  asked  me  still  to  share 
his  fortunes ;  still  to  cleave  to  him,  and  to  him  only  ;  to  be 
true  to  him,  as  he  would  be  to  me,  while  life  should  last, 
"eschewing  the  vain  form  and  ceremonies  patronised  by 
mere  superstition  and  the  despicable  fetters  of  social  law  ! " 
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Over  and  over  again  I  read  the  hateful  words,  till  they 
were  burnt  into  my  memory.  Then  I  took  the  letter,  and 
locked  it  up  in  my  jewel-box,  and  there  remained  but  Miss 
Jocelyn's  communication.  I  cared  very  little  now  for  what 
she  might  say.  She  could  not  hurt  me  any  longer.  No 
one  could  hurt  me  after  that  last  cruel,  dastardly  thrust,  which 
had  pierced  me  through  and  through.  It  was  not  a  long 
nor  an  unkindly  letter.  It  referred  to  the  communication 
already  made,  through  Mrs.  Carrington,  and  to  the  advice 
therein  given.  There  were  no  fresh  particulars,  no  further 
explanations;  only  I  was  charged  to  return  at  once  to 
Castlewood,  when  all  necessary  arrangements  would  be 
made,  and  I  should  learn  all  such  details  as  it  was  needful 
for  me  to  know. 

But  I  resolved  that  I  would  never  go  back  to  Castlewood 
— never  place  myself  under  the  sm^lest  obligation  to  any 
member  of  the  Armadale  family ;  least  of  all,  to  my  reputed 
guardian,  who  had  done  me  such  cruel,  bitter  wrong.  For 
my  mother's  sake,  I  would  never  touch  the  hand  of  an 
Armadale,  nor  receive  from  one  of  that  name  or  kindred 
the  smaUest  coin,  even  if  I  wanted  bread. 

And  then  my  heart,  which  had  throbbed  so  wildly,  seemed 
to  grow  still ;  I  did  not  faint,  I  am  quite  sure,  but  all  sensa- 
tion must  have  left  me,  and  I  sat  upright  in  my  bed  stupidly 
gazing  at  the  familiar  objects  in  the  room.  I  was  not  con- 
scious at  the  time  of  remarking  anything,  but  long,  long 
afterwards  I  could  recall  the  exact  appearance  of  the  whole 
place.  Even  now,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  as  plainly  as 
I  saw  it  then ;  the  autumn  sun  shining  brightly  upon  the 
white  counterpane,  the  wide-spread  leaves  of  the  Virginian 
creeper  fluttering  across  the  window-panes,  the  very  pattern 
of  the  paper  on  the  walls,  the  intricacies  of  the  pretty  rose- 
bud chintz  that  draped  my  bed,  the  glitter  of  a  brooch  left 
lying  on  the  table !  These  and  many  other  trivialities  come 
before  me  still,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  when  I 
remember  the  supreme  misery  of  that  hour,  the  first  real, 
great  grief  and  trial  of  a  heart  that  had  never  yet  guessed 
the  meaning  of  the  world's  temptations  and  snares  and 
bitter  disappointments.  My  life  had  been  so  innocently, 
simply  happy ;  if  I  had  missed  much  that  I  vaguely  longed 
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for — the  sweetness  of  home  ties  and  family  associations — I 
had  nevertheless  been  well  contented,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  future  mthout  a  fear,  doubting  not  but  that  my  lot 
would  be  cast  in  pleasant  places  to  the  end. 

And  now  all  was  over,  as  it  seemed  then  to  tne,  and 
though  I  dared  not  pray  to  die,  I  wished  wildly  that  then 
and  there  my  mortal  life  might  end  And  still  I  watched 
the  sunbeams  playing  through  the  reddening  foliage  of  the 
Virginian  creeper,  and  I  saw  odd  faces  in  the  leaves  and 
rosebuds  of  the  chintz,  and  curious  vistas  upon  the  papered 
walls.  I  think  that  in  the  first  stupor  of  a  great  and 
crushing  sorrow  it  often  happens  that  one's  attention  is  idly 
and  insensibly  arrested  by  the  merest  surrounding  trifles.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  stunned  and  wounded  spirit  in  its  pas- 
sive, voiceless  agony  unwittingly  receives  impressions  of  the 
outer  world  which  are  for  ever  afterwards  stereotyped  on  the 
memory — for  ever  remembered  like  the  lights  and  shades  of 
a  picture  which  the  dreamer  himself  once  painted,  and  then 
put  away  out  of  sight  in  some  dim,  dusty,  seldom-visited 
garret-chamber. 

How  long  I  lay  in  this  strange,  trancerlike  state  I  cannot 
tell ;  I  took  no  note  of  time.  I  heard  the  silvery  strokes  of 
Fanny's  little  clock  as  it  sounded  from  the  next  room,  but  I 
never  once  thought  of  counting  them.  Perhaps  I  was 
insensible  for  awhile;  perhaps  I  fell  asleep  from  utter 
exhaustion,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  must  have  been  well  on 
in  the  afternoon  when  I  felt  once  more  wideawake,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Howard  sitting,  with  averted  face,  by  my  bedside.  At 
first  I  only  wondered  how  long  she  had  been  there ;  then  I 
began  to  observe  her  countenance  as  she  gazed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fireplace,  away  from  the  bed,  with  knitted  brows, 
firmly  compressed  lips,  and  an  expression  on  her  handsome 
features  of  extreme  annoyance  and  disgust.  Did  she  know 
what  had  transpired  ?  I  asked  myself.  If  so,  it  was  well,  for 
I  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  lengthened  explanation.  As 
I  gazed,  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  very  little  left  for  me  to  telL 
After  all,  I  should  owe  something  to  Eliza  Carrington ;  she 
had  taken  my  affairs  into  her  hands,  not  altogether  to  my 
detriment ;  she  had  saved  me,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  kind- 
ness, from  much  which  I  had  already  begun  to  shrink  from 
and  to  dread. 
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I  made  some  slight  movement,  and  Mrs.  Howard  started 
and  turned  towards  me.  I  could  perceive  that  she  was  very 
nervous,  and  unlike  her  usual  serene,  perfectly-controlled 
sel£  "  Are  you  wide  awake  ?  "  she  asked,  kindly,  and  yet, 
as  I  thought,  in  such  icy  tones  as  had  never,  addressed  to 
myself,  issued  from  her  lips  before  I  signified  that  I  was 
fully  awake,  and  also  that  I  was  wishing  to  see  her  and  speak 
with  her. 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  she  answered,  "  for  I,  too,  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

And  then  her  bland,  courteous  manner  changed,  so  far  as 
it  could  change  in  such  a  thorough-bred,  well-trained  gentle- 
woman, and  she  put  on  what  I  had  often  heard  her  husband 
call  her  "  business  faca" 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  very  quietly,  and  in  her  softest  voice, 
"  I  think  you  know  what  is  the  subject  that  must  unfortunately 
be  discussed  between  us  ?  Let  us  be  frank,  and  refrain 
from  '  beating  about  the  bush.'  You  have  had  letters  this 
morning  ?  Well,  I  am  not  altogether  uninformed  of  the 
painful  tidings  they  communicate.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ; 
you  have  been  cruelly  misled ;  and  please  to  understand 
now,  and  henceforth,  that  I  completely  exonerate  you  from 
all  complicity  in  the  fraud — you  will  forgive  my  calling 
it  so?  but  fraud  it  is — which  has  been  practised  upon 
me. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Howard ;  you  only  do  me  justice !  I 
had  no  idea  till  Monday  evening  that  I  had  no  right  to  be 
your  guest,  to  be  your  daughters'  friend,  to  be  courted  by 
Mr.  Champneys  !  I  think  I  have  been  most  cruelly  used, 
most  wickedly  treated,  but  my  conscience  is  clear  of  even  the 
slightest  attempt  at  imposture.  I  came  to  you  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Armadale's  ward.  I  had  no  idea  that  my 
relations  with  him  were — of  quite  a  different  nature.  I  have 
now  only  to  thank  you  for  your  great  and  unvarying  kind- 
ness during  my  long — quite  too  long  stay  at  Howard  Abbey, 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  protracted 
hospitality  one  hour  longer  than  I  can  help.  If  you  will  let 
me  remain  here  a  day  or  two,  just  to  collect  my  scattered 
senses,  and  to  recruit  my  health,  which  has  naturally 
suffered  under  the  shock — the  double  and  treble  shock 
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which  has  fallen  upon  me — I  shall  for  ever  thank  you,  and 
I  will  ask  no  further  favour." 

"  Of  course,  this  room  is  at  your  service  until  you  feel 
yourself  quite  ready  and  able  to  take  a  journey.  As  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  blame  you,  Penelope ;  I  think  you  have 
been  most  cruelly  deceived ;  but  I  do  blame  those  who  have 
placed  you  in  so  difficult  a  position.  I  have  no  words  for 
the  detestation  in  which  I  hold  Mr.  Armadale's  conduct  I 
feel  only  contempt  for  Miss  Jocelyn,  who  confesses  herself 
to  be  the  aider  and  abettor  of  her  kinsman  in  the  whole 
disreputable  business.  I  can  scarcely  thank  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton  for  what  she  styles  her  *  disinterested  consideration  *  for 
myself.  Miss  Beaumont  I  can  only  reproach  with  lack  of 
prudence ;  she  listened  only  too  willingly,  I  fear,  to  the  tale 
that  was  told  her.  A  woman  in  her  position  ought  to  have 
had  suspicions  that  all  was  not  exactly  as  it  should  be ;  her 
responsibilities,  considering  the  class  of  girls  committed  to 
her  care,  were  unusually  great ;  it  behoved  her  to  be  most 
careful  to  admit  into  her  circle  none  whose  antecedents  were 
not  patent  and  irreproachable." 

"  I  think  Miss  Beaumont  was  as  little  to  blame  as  I  was. 
A  noble  mind  is  not  inclined  to  suspicion ;  she  simply 
believed  what  she  was  told  At  any  rate,  she  had  no 
grounds  for  disbelieving  the  story." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  she  ought  to  have  satisfied  herself  of 
its  authenticity.  When  you  are  a  few  years  older,  my  dear, 
you  will  understand  that  she  failed  in  her  duty  when  she 
associated  with  the  pupils  entrusted  to  her  care  one  who 
was  not,  and  never  could  be,  their  equal.  Pray  pardon  me 
if  I  pain  you,  but  I  think  plain  speech  the  best ;  it  is  no 
kindness  to  you  to  utter  smooth  words,  which  can  only  serve 
the  purpose  of  misleading  you  as  to  your  actual  position ; 
and,  as  I  believe  you  are  a  sensible  girl,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
at  once  rouse  yourself,  and  look  your  difficulties  in  the  face." 

"  I  wish  to  do  so.  The  shock  has  been  so  sudden,  the 
blow  has  fallen  so  heavily,  I  was  so  stunned,  that  I  have  had 
no  time  to  form  any  plans  for  the  future.  Will  you  allow 
me  to-morrow — and  perhaps  the  next  day — to  deliberate  ? 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  in  readiness  to  depart  on 
Friday  evening — on  Saturday  morning  at  the  very  latest" 
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"Oh,  pray  do  not  hurry  yourself.  Shall  I  write  any 
letters  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  a  few  more  hours  will  suffice  to  restore 
me,  I  trust,  to  my  customary  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  I 
shaJl  write  to  Miss  Beaumont — to  no  one  else  for  the 
present" 

"  And  you  will  not  mind  that  Fanny  does  not  visit  you  ? 
Our  first  fear  was  that  you  were  attacked  by  some  infectious 
malady,  and  I  at  once  sent  Fanny  away  with  Mabel  Living- 
stone, who  left  only  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  was  intended. 
You  must  perceive  that  this  arrangefment  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made.  It  releases  you,  as  well  as  myself,  from 
various  complications  ;  the  whole  household  knows  that  you 
are  ill — that  it  is  proposed  to  remove  you  to  the  care  of 
your  own  friends  as  speedily  as  seems  expedient  No 
further  explanation  is  required,  except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  Fanny,  who  must  be  told  why  the  intimacy  between 
yourself  and  my  family,  and  all  those  with  whom  you 
have  been  associated  under  this  roof,  must  of  necessity 
cease." 

"  Must  it  quite  cease  ?  Oh,  may  we  not  sometimes  cor- 
respond, Mrs.  Howard  ?  " 

"When  you  are  quite  composed,  my  dear — when  you  are 
able  to  look  matters  calmly  and  dispassionately  in  the  face, 
I  think  your  verdict  will  agree  with  mine.  Any  continu- 
ance of  the  intimacy — which  I  assure  you  has  been  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  the  dissolution  of  which  I  most  sin- 
cerely deplore — must  be  inevitably  fraught  with  uncomfort- 
able complications,  which  would  be  mutually  embarrassing 
and  distressing.  You  return,  of  course,  to  Castlewood — 
that  is,  for  the  present  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  I  must  think.  I  cannot  see  my  way 
before  me ;  I  hope  God  will  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  If  you  put  your  trust  in  God,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
guided  aright.  But  I  cannot  see  any  other  course  open  to 
you  than  a  present  return  to  Castlewood;  you  are  too 
young  to  act  entirely  for  yourself.  And  in  your  unhappy 
position,  my  dear,  you  cannot  be  too  particular ;  the  world 
is  always  so  ready  to  cast  aspersions  on  those  who  are  un- 
fortiinately  situated,  as  you  are.     I  strongly  advise  you  to 
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place  yourself  again  under  the  authority  of  Miss  Beaumont 
— as  you  have  already  lived  so  long  with  her,  your  further 
residence  cannot  compromise  her  to  any  extent  But,  of 
course,  Mr.  Armadale  will  still  care  for  you;  it  is  only  his 
duty  to  make  due  provisign  for  one  who  has  so  strong  a 
claim  upon  him.  He  will  still  act  as  your  guardian,  I  sup- 
pose ;  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  everything  will  be  comfortably 
arranged — only,  there  will  be  some  differences." 

"Differences,  indeed  1  When  I  came  here  I  was  Pene- 
lope Dale,  now  I  am — nobody,  I  suppose  I  was  christened 
*  Penelope,'  so  I  may  keep  that  name  without  bringing  upon 
myself  the  charge  of  falsehood  and  pretence." 

"  Of  course  !  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  call  yourself  *Miss  Dale'  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
One  can  scarcely  play  one's  part  in  the  world  without  some 
sort  of  name !  Only  I  think  you  should  never  marry — 
never  suffer  yourself  to  be  engaged,  even  for  an  hour,  with- 
out a  candid  confession  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
your  case." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  my  ever  becoming  again  an  involun- 
tary deceiver.  But  I  shall  never  marry  !  How  can  I  ever 
trust  mortal  man  again!  No;  I  do  not  altogether  blame 
Mr.  Champneys — he  had  betrothed  himself  to  a  mere  myth; 
the  person  whom  he  sought  for  his  wife  had  no  actual  ejdst- 
ence  I  But  if  he  had  loved  me  as  once  I  loved  him,  the 
bar-sinister  ten  times  over  would  have  mattered  not  at  all  I 
My  only  hope  is  that  I  shall  never  meet  him  more !  never 
meet  any  of  those  with  whom  I  have  passed  this  happy, 
very  happy  summer  !  It  is  all  over  now ;  it  was  all  a  dream ! 
I  wish  I  could  forget  it ! " 

"  Its  vividness  will  fade,  as  is  always  the  case  with  dreams. 
Believe  me,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  feel  far  less 
painfully.  Take  courage,  the  darkest  day  will  be  succeeded 
by  to-morrow,  and  every  to-morrow  brings  new  hopes  and 
opportunities." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A   FRIEND   IN   NEED. 

THE  day  wore  on,  and  again  it  was  evening.  In  spite 
of  all  that  I  had  endured,  my  naturally  healthy  state 
of  body  began  to  assert  itself,  my  headache  diminished,  my 
heart  beat  more  tranquilly,  and  I  was  able  to  think  clearly, 
and  at  least  without  the  physical  pain  which  had  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  me  a  few  hours  before.  A  cup  of  tea  refreshed 
me,  and  I  actually  enjoyed  some  dainty  slices  of  bread-and- 
butter,  and  a  ripe  peach  that  had  been  sent  up  to  me  instead 
of  dinner,  which  I  absolutely  declined  So  now  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  must  reflect  !  I  must  put  away  all  vain  and 
useless  regret  I  must  at  once  decide  upon  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  in  my  new  career  of  independent  action." 

And  I  did  think,  till  my  brain  was  dizzy  and  my  head 
ached  again.  I  could  devise  no  plan  for  the  future  that  did 
not  seem  open  to  some  objection.  I  had  money  enough  to 
keep  me  respectably  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  in  case  of 
extremity,  there  were  my  mother's  jewels,  which  I  felt  I 
could  never  wear  again.  Oh,  my  poor  mother,  how  much 
she  must  have  suffered !  how  cruelly  she  must  have  been 
deceived  ! — ^for  good  and  true  and  innocent  I  am  sure  she 
waSb 

I  was  resolved  on  one  thing — that  I  would  earn  my  own 
living ;  come  what  might,  I  would  not  be  beholden  to  Mr. 
Armadale  for  anything  !  I  would  never  again,  even  in  my  own 
mind,  call  him  "  my  guardiaa"  Henceforth,  I  would  go 
my  own  way,  amenable  to  no  authority,  dependent  only  on 
my  own  exertions,  sole  mistress  of  myself  My  fear,  how- 
ever, was,  that  Mrs.  Howard  would  insist  on  my  immediate 
return  to  Castlewood,  and  would  do  her  utmost,  if  she  dis- 
covered my  plans,  to  bring  them  to  naught  by  despatching 
me  under  care  of  some  reliable  person  who  would  under- 
take to  see  me  safely  in  Miss  Beaumont's  charge.  My  own 
idea  was  to  go  back  as  far  as  London,  find  some  very  quiet 
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and  modest  lodgings  for  my  temporary  home,  and  look 
about  me  for  such  occupation  as  seemed  most  suitable,  or, 
perhaps,  for  such  as  might  present  itself,  for,  little  experience 
as  I  had  of  the  world,  I  knew  pretty  certainly  that  honest, 
remunerative  work  is  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  very 
moment  one  has  to  look  for  it  I  had  always  hated  the  idea 
of  teaching,  and  yet  I  did  not  see  what  else  I  could  turn  to, 
unless  I  went  into  a  shop,  or  obtained  a  situation  as  female 
clerk,  and  I  was  not 'at  all  sure  that  I  was  qualified  for  the 
duties  either  of  shop-woman  or  lady  book-keep>er,  even 
should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  any  such  an  appoint- 
ment. As  for  references,  I  thought  I  might  be  sure  of  them 
from  Miss  Beaumont  or  from  Mother  Meredith ;  they  would, 
at  least,  credit  me  with  being  a  good,  honest,  truthful  girl, 
and  anxious  to  do  my  duty  in  whatever  of  labour  I  might  be 
engaged. 

I  was  just  wondering  whether  any  one  would  visit  me  that 
night,  save,  perhaps,  Esther,  who  came  and  went  very 
quietly,  and  did  her  best  to  make  me  comfortable,  when 
there  was  a  light  step  at  my  door,  and  Miss  Agnew  entered. 
She  came  instantly  to  my  bedside,  and  kissed  me  affection- 
ately. "  My  poor  child  !  "  she  said,  "  my  poor,  wronged 
Penelope  !     Can  you  talk  a  little,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  much  better.  Perhaps — I  know  you 
are  very  kind — you  can  give  me  a  little  advice.  I  hoped 
you  would  come  to  me,  that  I  might  ask  you  what  I  ought  to 
do — what  remains  for  me  to  do.     I  suppose  you  know  all  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do.  Mrs.  Howard  knew  she  might  confide 
in  me,  and  from  her  I  heard  your  story.  She  said  that  you 
had  evidently  no  fixed  plan  in  your  mind,  and  that  she  was 
rather  afraid  you  would  object  to  return  to  Castlewood ;  yet 
there  was  nothing  else,  under  existing  circumstances,  for  you 
to  do.  I  told  her  I  would  come  and  talk  to  you  a  little, 
hoping  that  I  could  suggest  something  at  once  suitable  and 
acceptable  to  yourself.  I  was  advised  to  put  off  any  con- 
versation to  the  morning,  but  it  struck  me  that  you  would 
sleep  better  if  you  had  some  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be- 
come of  you  when  you  leave  this  house  and  Mrs.  Howard's 
protection.  May  I  ask  you  plainly,  are  you  returning  to 
Castlewood  ?  " 
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^*  I  am  not.  I  cannot  bear  to  go  back  to  my  old  home 
at  present  Besides,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  Miss  Beau- 
mont and  Mrs.  Meredith  are  both  on  the  Continent ;  they 
will  not  return  for  at  least  a  fortnight ;  the  school  term  does 
not  commence  yet  for  several  weeks.  Another  thing,  I  will 
not,  if  I  can  help,  compromise  any  further  those  kind 
friends  who  have  been  deceived  as  well  as  myself.  Miss 
Beaumont  has  been  blamed  already.  For  every  reason  I 
wish  to  seek  some  refuge  where  my  presence  cannot  injure 
anybody." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  any  place  ?  Is  there  any  old 
servant  whom  you  could  trust  ?  Is  there  any  one  with  whom 
you  would  wish  to  seek  sympathy  and  shelter  ?  " 

"  No  one.  There  is  not  a  creature  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  can  confidently  turn.  My  plan  is  to  go  to  London  and 
find  some  humble  lodgings,  and  in  the  meantime  look  out 
for  some  kind  of  employment  I  believe  I  could  teach.  I 
am,  I  think  I  may  say,  well  educated  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion for  the  life  of  a  governess  ;  but  that  does  not  matter — 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  and  I  must  not  quarrel  with  my 
bread-and-butter.  If  I  can  only  find  a  governess's  situation,. 
I  shall  not  hesitate,  but  thankfully  accept  it" 

Is  it  necessary  that  you  should  work  for  your  living  ?  " 
In  one  sense,  I  dare  say  it  is  not  I  do  not  suppose- 
that  Mr.  Armadale^s  protection  will  be  in  anywise  with- 
drawn. I  have  done  nothing  to  offend  him ;  but  I  feel  so 
much  abhorrence  of  his  conduct — so  much  loathing  of  him 
and  of  his  money — that  I  cannot — nay,  will  not — eat  and 
drink  and  clothe  myself  at  his  exp>ense.  I  would  rather 
suffer  any  extremity  than  accept  obligation  fi-om  him." 

"  I  can  understand  your  feeling,  my  dear,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  It  is  the  only  thing  in 
Mr.  Armadale's  favour  that  he  has  treated  you — as  far  as 
mere  expenditure  goes — as  his  daughter.  I  cannot  see  that 
you  are  called  upon  to  forego  your  natural  claim — the  claim, 
too,  which  he  has  all  your  life  allowed,  be  it  legal  or  other- 
wise. .  And,  by  the  way,  are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not 
legal  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  about  anything ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
be  sure  again.     You  shall  see  the  letter  which  Miss  Jocelyn 
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wrote  to  Mrs.  Carrington ;  strangely  enough,  it  is  left  in  my 
possession,  and  you  shall  read  Miss  Jocelyn's  letter  to 
myself,  received  only  this  morning — that  is  if  you  care  to 
trouble  yourself  about  my  affairs." 

"  I  care  very  much  to  do  so.  You  may  trust  me,  my 
dear,  I  mean  to  be  your  friend — your  true  friend — ^as  God 
now  at  this  moment  sees  us  both." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  almost  too  dark  for  you  to  see." 

"  I  will  light  the  candles  on  the  table,  with  your  per- 
mission ;  I  dare  say  there  are  matches  in  the  room." 

"  Plenty.  Open  that  jewel-case,  please,  and  you  will  find 
the  letters  I  mention  under  the  first  tray.     Here  is  the  key." 

When  she  had  carefully  considered  both  epistles,  she  said, 
mtisingly,  "  There  might  have  been  a  Scotch  marriage,  after 
alL  Miss  Jocelyn,  it  strikes  me  that  if  there  were,  you  would 
be  in  no  hurry  to  prove  it !  Of  course,  my  dear,  you  can 
offer  no  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  know  only  what  I  have  been  told.  I  remember 
nothing  of  my  early  childhood — nothing,  at  least,  that  could 
throw  any  light  upon  your  conjecture.  I  lived  with  my 
aunt,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  my  nurse  ;  she  was  a  married 
woman,  with  children  of  her  own — that  I  distinctly  recollect, 
for  I  used  sometimes  to  have  to  nurse  one  of  them,  who  was 
almost  as  big  as  myself.  I  remember  that  we  ate  porridge 
and  fat  bacon,  that  we  spent  our  days  in  a  wide,  draughty 
kitchen,  where  there  was  generally  a  smouldering  peat  fire, 
and  our  nights  in  stuffy  bedrooms,  that  were  sometimes  very 
hot  and  sometimes  very  cold  There  was  a  wild  sort  of 
garden,  too,  full  of  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  I 
think  there  were  apple  and  damson  trees,  and  plenty  of 
common  flowers ;  and  I  know  there  was  once  a  great  fuss 
about  weeding  the  onion-bed  That  is  about  all  that 
occurs  to  me  when  I  try  to  recall  my  impressions  of  that 
long-unseen  childish  home." 

"  And  the  aunt,  or  nurse  herself?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  was  very  kind  to  me  !  I  recollect  she 
cried  bitterly  when  they  took  me  away.  I  have  a  most 
pleasant  recollection  of  her  face ;  if  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was 
white,  like  marble,  with  straight  features  and  very  dark  eyes 
and  hair." 
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"  And  you  have  never  heard  from  her,  or  of  her,  since  ?  " 

"  Never ;  she  may  be  dead  for  aught  I  know ;  I  do  not 
even  remember  the  name  of  the  place  where  she  lived,  if, 
indeed,  I  ever  heard  it !  I  should  say  it  was  m  Cumberland 
or  Westmoreland,  or  perhaps  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire. 
Miss  Beaumont  was  told  that  I  had  been  '  reared  in  the 
North,'  but  I  was  taken  to  her  from  London." 

"  My  home  is  in  the  North,  as  I  think  you  know ;  my 
cottage — *  The  Mount,*  it  is  called — overlooks  Windermere. 
What  say  you  to  going  back  with  me,  and  spending  a  few 
weeks  there  while  you  arrange  your  plans  for  the  future  ? 
You  will  have  time  to  *  turn  yourself,'  as  people  say,  and  I 
shall  be  so  glad  to  secure  a  companion  in  my  mountain 
solitude." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  Are  you  sure  you  would  not 
dislike  it  ?  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  proud,  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  be  sheltered  for  mere  charity's  sake." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  proud,  my  dear ;  but  one  is  apt  to 
be  proud,  I  know,  under  the  anguish  of  a  wound  such  as  has 
been  so  recently  inflicted  upon  you,  so  I  will  not  scold  ;  I 
could  fancy  you  humble  as  a  little  child  in  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity.  Penelope,  I  came  here  to-night  determined,  if 
I  found  you  willing,  to  propose  your  coming  to  me  for 
awhile,  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  yours.  Suppose 
you  agree  to  live  with  me  till  Christmas  next  ?  We  need 
not  part  then  if  we  find  we  can  be  happy  together." 

"  But  what  will  Mrs.  Howard  say  ?  She  evidently  thinks 
that  the  continuance  of  any  intimacy  formed  during  my  stay 
here  is  out  of  the  questioa" 

"  She  will  say  I  am  imprudent,  that  I  am  always  taking 
up  some  crotchet,  that,  in  short,  I  am  preserving  the  charac- 
ter I  earned  long  ago  !  And  she  will  finish  up  with,  *  It  is 
just  like  Lilian  Agnew ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  remonstrate  with 
her ;  she  must  do  as  she  likes  !  *  And,  indeed,  my  dear,  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  please  myself  in  this  or  in  any 
other  matter  that  my  conscience  and  my  judgment  approve. 
Well,  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  be  my  companion  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  ?  If  you  accept,  I  will  at  once  tell 
Cousin  Frances  what  our  intentions  are,  and  write  to  my 
maids  at  The  Mount  desiring  them  to  expect  us  on 
Saturday." 
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"  I  can  do  nothing  but  accept  with  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude. Oh,  Miss  Agnew,  I  do  believe  God  sent  you  in 
answer  to  my  prayer  !  Not  an  hour  ago  I  asked  Him  so 
earnestly  to  interpose  on  my  behalf,  for  I  could  not  see  my 
way,  and  I  did  so  dread  going  out  into  a  world  of  which  I 
knew  nothing,  and  concerning  which  I  had  been  so  often 
cautioned.  But  one  thing  I  must  ask  :  You  will  make  me 
useful  in  your  home  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will  1  Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  allow  no  one 
in  my  house  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  I  can  find  you 
plenty  to  da  There  will  be  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  the  flower  borders  before  winter  sets  in. 
I  have  a  few  poor  people  to  visit,  and  a  little  school  to 
superintend ;  I  am  the  president  of  our  Dorcas  Society,  and 
you  will  have  to  cut  out  and  keep  accounts.  Then,  I  am 
very  fond  of  books  ;  but,  unfortunately,  my  eyes  are  failing 
me,  and  I  am  forbidden  to  read  too  long,  and  very  often  I 
feel  constrained  to  lay  down  a  volume  just  as  it  has  become 
most  interesting.  Now,  while  you  are  with  me  I  shall  hand 
it  over  to  you.     Will  that  sort  of  thing  suit  you  ?  " 

"Exactly;  I  could  not  wish,  for  anything  better.  lam 
only  afraid  I  shall  be  spoiled  for  roughing  it  when  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  go  out  and  depend  upon  myself." 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  be  spoiled,  you  may  be  sure.  But 
you  will  have  a  comfortable  breathing  space  wherein  to 
recover  strength,  and  form  such  plans  as  may  be  most  ex- 
pedient We  shall  live  very  quietly,  yet  not  quite  out  of 
society.  I  have  several  dear  friends  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  more  at  a  little  distance ;  and  you  will 
be  charmed  with  the  scenery." 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  ?  " 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear,  who  put  it  into  my  heart  to  care 
for  you,  and  determined  me  to  interpose  in  your  hour  of 
need.  I  let  Cousin  Frances  have  her  say — I  heard  all  she 
had  to  tell ;  and  I  listened  attentively  to  Mrs.  Carrington's 
little  story.  Then  I  thought  to  myself,  *  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity I  long  have  sought ;  here  is  the  person  I  have  been 
looking  for  these  five-and-twenty  years  !  Now  I  can  per- 
form the  vows  I  made  in  the  hour  of  my  anguish,  long,  long 
ago.'    And  I  thanked  God  that  He  had  sent  you  here  at 
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this  season  for  me  to  comfort  and  to  protect ;  and  now  that 
I  find  you  willing  to  go  with  me,  and  trust  yourself  entirely 
to  me,  I  feel  that  God  is  giving  me  at  least  the  desire  of  my 
heart  He  is  showing  me  a  token  for  good,  giving  me  a 
sign  of  pardon  and  peace  and  blessing,  such  as  I  had 
almost  ceased  to  hope  for  in  this  world  ! " 

"  I  do  not  understand ;  but  I  am  very  glad  if  I  have  in 
some  way,  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  guess,  added  to  your 
happiness." 

Miss  Agnew  was  silent,  and  in  the  growing  darkness  I 
could  not  see  her  faca  Presently  she  spoke,  though  rather 
in  a  constrained  voice,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  repress  up- 
rising tears.  "  Penelope,"  she  said,  "  have  you  ever  won- 
dered why  I  am  an  old  maid  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  not  I  can  see  how  very  pretty, 
more  than  pretty,  you  were  in  younger  days ;  and  you  are 
very  sweet-tempered,  and  of  a  good  old  family.  Yes,  I 
have  often  wondered  why  you  never  married,  and  so,  I  sup- 
pose, have  many  others." 

"  And  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  it  said  that  I  had  had 
*  my  story,'  my  love  experiences,  a  long  while  ago  ?  " 

"  Florence  said  there  was  such  a  story,  but  she  did  not 
know  it — that  is,  the  true  version  of  it  And  she  said, 
moreover,  that  you  never  talked  about  yourself." 

"  She  was  right — ^as  a  rule  I  never  do ;  so  far  as  this 
episode  of  my  life  is  concerned,  I  really  believe  there  are 
not  three  people  now  living  who  know  why  my  engagement 
with  Ernest  Montague  was  broken  off.  I  am  going  to  te)l 
you  why  it  was  !  " 

"  Do  not,  if  it  hurts  you.  I  am  sure  it  was  no  fault  of 
yours." 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  my  fault !  And  I  must  tell  you,  because 
only  so  can  you  understand  how  great  a  boon  you  bestow 
upon  me  in  committing  yourself  to  my  care.  The  whole 
story  in  all  its  sweetness  and  sadness  I  could  not  tell,  but 
you  shall  hear  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  your  comprehen- 
sion of  the  event  You  must  know  that  I  was  considered  a 
beauty  and  a  wit  in  those  young  days,  and  I  was  something 
of  an  heiress  besides.  I  had  naturally  many  suitors,  and  I 
could,  had  I  pleased,  have  married,  as  society  would  say. 
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'  advantageously/  before  I  was  well  out  of  the  schoolroom. 
But  I  did  not  wish  to  bind  myself  so  soon,  and  I  saw  no 
one  for  whom  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  relinquish  my 
freedom.  I  was  fastidious  in  my  tastes,  extremely  reserved, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  most  detestably  proud  I  One  by  one  my 
lovers  came  and  went,  and  I  still  kept  my  maiden-heart 
I  told  my  friends  that  I  was  sure  I  had  a  vocation  for  the 
spinster  life ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  had  a  secret  conviction 
that  some  day  the  Prince  would  come,  and  I  should 
surrender  willingly  to  him. 

"  Well,  Penelope,  he  came^  and  before  I  knew  it  I  loved 
him,  for  he  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  I  had  pictured 
as  my  ideal  I  am  not  going  to  describe  him  to  you ;  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  he  was  to  my  mind  the  first  of  men, 
and  he,  whom  all  admired  and  many  sought,  was  at  my  feet 
— I  was  the  chosen  one  !  We  were  engaged,  subject  to  my 
guardian's  approval,  which  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  would 
be  withheld ;  indeed,  it  was  a  mere  form  and  compliment 
referring  to  him  at  all,  as  his  legal  control  had  ceased.  I 
was  of  age,  and  my  own  mistress ;  no  one  had  any 
right  to  restrain  my  actions.  But,  of  course,  when  this 
appeal  was  made,  many  questions  were  asked,  and 
explanations  were  given,  and  then  it  transpired  that  my 
lover  was  all  that  I  could  possibly  desire,  except  in  one 
point  only,  and  that,  as  it  happened,  a  point  on  which  I  was 
most  sensitive.  He  was  noble-minded,  gentle,  generous, 
religious,  handsome,  and  very  wealthy  ;  but  there  was  a  blot 
on  his  escutcheon !  He  had  good — ^that  is  to  say,  proud — 
ancestral  blood  in  his  veins,  but — its  glory  was  dimmed  by 
the  bar-sinister ! 

"  And  that  defect  I  could  not  pardon  !  My  pride  rose 
high,  and  I  complained  bitterly  that  I  had  been  deceived 
When  he  next  came  to  me  I  upbraided  him  for  his  treachery, 
heaped  all  manner  of  reproaches  on  him,  taunted  him  with 
his  misfortune,  so  furious  was  my  passion  !  and  I  bade  him 
leave  me,  nor  seek  ever  to  see  my  face  again !  I  could  not, 
and  would  not,  marry  one  who  had  acted  so  disingenuously, 
who  had  won  my  affection  under  false  pretences ;  and  I 
bade  him  fareweU,  and  left  him,  in  my  unwomanly  pride  and 
anger. 
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"  Alas !  very  soon  I  found  that  I  had  thrown  away  my 
earthly  happiness.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  justified  myself  to 
myself,  that  I  tried  to  forget  him,  that  I  strove  even  to  put 
another  in  his  place !  A  very  short  time  elapsed,  and  I 
would  have  given  all  I  possessed  to  see  his  face  again,  and 
to  hear  him  say  once  more  that  I  was  dear  to  him.  But  he 
was  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  He  had  taken  me  at  my 
word,  and  left  me  to  my  proud  disdain.  As  time  went  on, 
the  craving  to  meet  him,  to  hear  him  say  that  he  forgave  and 
overlooked  my  madness,  became  painfully  intense.  He 
gave  no  sign ;  I  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  him.  He  might 
be  dead,  or  married,  for  aught  I  knew. 

"  And  he  was  dead,  Penelope.  Two  years  after  our  part- 
ing there  came  a  packet,  addressed  to  me,  containing  a  long 
letter — a  sort  of  diary — ^from  himself,  and  a  letter  from  an 
Italian  physician,  who  had  attended  his  dying  bed.  There 
was,  I  suppose,  some  inherent  taint  in  his  constitution — 
some  tendency  to  consumption — ^which  no  one  guessed ; 
for  soon  after  he  left  England,  hoping,  as  he  said,  to  still 
the  aching  of  his  heart  in  new  scenes,  and  amid  those  trea- 
sures of  antiquity  which  had  always  been  to  him  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  source  of  joy,  symptoms  of  fatal  malady  developed 
themselves.  The  blow  which  I  had  given  induced  such  keen 
regret,  such  bitter  disappointment,  that  there  was  no  rallying 
from  it,  though,  as  he  declared,  he  fought  manfully  with  his 
pain,  and  strove  to  rise  above  it  He  might  have  succeeded, 
perhaps,  had  he  not,  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  been  exposed 
to  a  tremendous  storm,  and  got  drenched  to  the  skin.  A  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  followed,  and  he  had  not 
strength  to  throw  off  the  illness.  He  gradually  sank,  and 
died  His  hold  on  life  was  loosened,  he  said.  He  had  not 
sufficient  motive  to  cause  him  to  struggle  for  mere  existence. 
He  was  willing  to  live  on,  if  it  were  God's  will ;  but  he  would 
rather  go  home,  and  be  no  more  seen." 

"  And — you — you  could  not  forgive  yourself?" 

"I  could  not,  though  he  did,  fully  and  tenderly.  His 
love  was  faithful  to  the  last  For  a  long  time  I  gave  myself 
up  to  a  vain  remorse — a,  miserable,  morbid  despair.  Thank 
God!  I  awoke  at  last  from  my  wretched,  selfish  sorrow. 
Ms  showed  me  the  sin  of  my  past  pride,  and  of  my  present 
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sullen  mood  He  spoke  to  my  soul,  and  bade  me  go  into 
His  vineyard,  and  work  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  till  even- 
ing-tide. I  began  a  new  life — my  brother  helped  me  very 
much — and  I  was,  and  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  happy,  though 
I  must  go  softly  all  my  days.  And,  Penelope,  it  was  then  I 
vowed  that  I  would  befriend  the  first  I  found  who  needed 
friendship,  and  who  suffered  from  his  misfortune.  I  always 
felt  that  when  I  met  some  one  on  whom  I  could  bestow 
some  of  the  kindness  that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  him 
I  should  know  that  my  sin  was  pardoned — that  the  seal  of 
forgiveness  was  mine ;  that  something  of  the  past  might  be, 
as  it  were,  retrieved  And  though  I  have  from  time  to  time 
helped  several  who  suffered  from  the  guilt  of  others,  I  have 
never  yet,  till  to-day,  met  with  one  whom  I  could  take  to 
my  heart,  and  shield  from  evil,  and  from  a  proud  world's 
cruelty.  Now,  you  know  my  story.  We  will  say  no  more 
about  it  It  is  years  since  I  have  spoken  Ernest  Mon- 
tague's dear  name.  I  may  never  speak  it  more  till  the  hour 
comes  when  body  and  soul  must  part.  But  you  understand, 
my  dear,  the  spirit  in  which  I  came  to  you  this  evening,  and 
you  will  know  the  true  spring  of  the  love  and  motherly  kind- 
ness I  am  yearning  to  bestow  on  you.  Now,  good-night, 
my  child  Lay  all  your  cares  aside ;  let  your  anxieties  be 
at  rest  Sleep  quietly,  if  you  can,  and  in  the  morning  we 
will  talk  again  about  the  life  before  us,  and  make  such  pre- 
parations as  are  required" 

I  did  sleep  quietly  that  night,  though  at  first  I  could  not 
close  my  eyes,  so  intense  was  the  gratitude  that  filled  my 
heart — ^so  overpowering  the  sense  of  God's  great  goodness 
to  me  in  my  hour  of  dire  distress  and  extremity.  And  as  I 
lay  between  waking  and  sleeping  the  text  that  Florence  had 
chosen  for  me,  and  for  herself,  too,  came  with  great  force 
into  my  mind :  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord :  trust 
also  in  Him ;  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

In  the  morning  I  awoke,  feeling  much  stronger,  and,  of 
course,  greatly  relieved  to  know  that  my  path  was  plain 
before  me,  and  that,  for  the  present,  I  need  not  concern 
myself  about  a  vague  and  uncertain  future.  I  went  down 
to  luncheon,  Mrs.  Carrington  being  gone,  and  Mrs.  Howard, 
though  changed  from  her  former  self,  was  perfectly  kind  and 
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courteous.  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  in  the  park,  by  the 
lake,  and  in  the  wood  where  first  Reginald  had  told  me  of 
his  I0V&  I  had  torn  up  his  hateful  letter,  and  burnt  the 
fragments,  and  wished  that  I  could  as  easily  burn  out  the 
memory  of  his  insult  from  my  heart  The  woods  were  fast 
losing  their  flush  of  summer  beauty — already  an  autumnal 
aspect  was  stealing  over  the  landscape ;  a  cool  breeze  came 
from  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  whence  most  of  the  lilies  had 
disappeared ;  the  lark's  gay  song  was  hushed,  and  the  red- 
breast— that  "messenger  of  calm  decay" — was  warbling 
plaintively  in  the  very  tree  beneath  which  I  had  sat  with  my 
recreant  lover  on  that  lovely  July  day. 

That  was  my  last  visit  to  those  once  familiar  scenes,  for 
on  the  next  day  it  blew  and  rained,  and  I  was  busy  packing 
and  writing  several  letters — one  to  Miss  Judith  Smith,  re- 
questing her  to  forward  certain  properties  of  mine  to  "  The 
Mount ;"  and  early  on  Saturday  morning  I  was  once  more 
at  the  railway-station,  and  I  had  bidden  a  long  farewell  to 
Howard  Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  ELLIE  ! " 

I  CAN  scarcely  say  what  I  felt  as  the  distant  woods  I 
had  known  so  long  and  so  familiarly  faded  from  my 
sight  The  line  of  rail,  about  three  or  four  miles  beyond 
Hill- Marten,  took  a  sweeping  curve,  so  that  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  village  itself,  the  massed  foliage  of  Howard  Park, 
and  the  piurple  hills  behind,  were  once  more  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  the  soft  morning  sunshine.  I  looked  sadly  at 
the  fast  receding  view.  Oh,  how  happy  I  had  been  for 
those  few  charmed  weeks  of  my  existence !  How  sweet 
had  been  the  dream  that  came  to  me  on  that  lovely  July 
day  !    And,  alas  !  how  bitter  the  awaking  !    The  hot  tears 
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rose  in  my  eyes  as  I  recalled  the  experiences  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  when  I  wiped  them  away  we  were  in  a  long  and 
rocky  cutting,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but  scarped  terraces 
of  limestone  and  steep  slopes  of  flowery  turf,  beautiful 
enough  in  their  way,  but  just  then  possessing  for  me  no 
actual  interest  The  scenes  I  had  learnt  to  love,  and  for 
which  my  heart  inly  yearned,  were  left  behind,  perhaps  for 
ever ;  and  as  the  train  rushed  on  its  way  the  throbbings  of 
the  engine  seemed  to  echo,  "  For  ever,  and  for  ever  I " 

Then  came  a  dreary  tunnel,  and  when,  after  several 
minutes  of  deafening  roar  and  murky  gloom,  we  emerged 
into  daylight,  a  new  world  lay  around  me.  About  half-past 
twelve  we  came  to  a  certain  junction,  where  we  had  to 
change  for  another  line,  and  by  one  o^clock  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Windermere.  Lovely  as  the  scenery  was,  I  felt  too 
weary  and  too  sad  to  enjoy  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  train 
stopped  at  Oxenholme  that  I  b^an  to  look  about  me  and 
observe  the  novel  features  of  the  landscape.  Miss  Agnew 
had  not  said  much  to  me  as  yet ;  she  thought  it  better  to 
leave  me  for  awhile  to  my  own  reflections.  Now  she  saw 
that  I  was  rousing  up  a  little,  and  taking  a  survey  of  my 
surroundings,  and  she  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  been  here 
before,  Penelope  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  yet  I  was  just 
thinking  that  I  had  seen  something  very  like  it  before.  Is 
the  Lake  scenery  all  like  this  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  There  is  no  scenery  so  diversified  as 
that  of  our  own  north  country.  Sometimes  it  is  fair  and 
soft,  though  never  monotonous ;  sometimes  magnificently, 
sublimely  grand ;  sometimes  awful  in  its  almost  savage 
desolation.  Now,  my  dear,  we  are  on  the  incline,  going 
down  to  Kendal  See  !  there  is  Kendal  Church,  and  the 
ruined  Castle  on  the  heights,  and  that  is  the  river  Ken,  or 
Kent,  sweeping  away  to  the  grand  estuary  that  carries  it 
into  Morecambe  Bay.  I  hope  you  will  like  my  mountain 
home,  Penelope." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  I  answered.  "  Can  I  ever  thank 
you  enough  for  giving  me  a  home  when  I  needed  one  so 
sorely  ?  I  wonder  what  would  have  become  of  me  had  I 
been  left  to  fight  my  own  way  in  the  world  ! " 
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"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  that  you  were  not  to  be  left  to 
fight  your  way.  God  knew  all  about  your  trouble,  and  He 
interposed  to  help  you  in  your  extremity.  It  was  He  who 
sent  me  to  your  aid,  Penelope  ;  and,  further  still,  it  was  He 
who  sent  you  to  me,  just  as  I  was  really  needing  some 
daughter-like  young  friend  to  cheer  my  solitude  through  the 
coming  winter.  Do  you  know,  I  had  actually  entered  into 
negotiations  with  several  young  ladies,  who  wished  to 
engage  themselves  as  *  companions '  to  elderly  ladies,  and 
all  of  them  failed  for  some  reason  or  other.  Here  we  are 
at  Birth-thwaite,  and  here  our  railway  journey  ends ;  we 
shall  find  our  carriage  in  waiting,  I  dare  say ;  we  have  about 
HvQ  miles  to  drive  before  we  are  at  home.  Yes ;  there  is 
my  man  Adam,  and  there  are  my  two  fat  horses,  that  are 
terribly  in  need  of  a  little  more  exercise,  I  can  see.  Look  ! 
there  is  the  lake — cur  lake.  You  will  soon  find  out  what 
a  property  one  gets  to  feel  in  lakes  and  mountains, 
Penelope  I  have  only  a  very  few  acres  that  are  really 
mine,  but  in  a  sense  I  can  lay  claim  to  every  mountain- 
peak  and  wooded  ravine  and  silvery  waterfall,  ay,  even  to 
the  rosy  sunset-clouds  themselves.  Now,  then,  my  dear, 
your  travelling-bag  and  your  dust-cloak  Ah,  how  tired  you 
look  !     Never  mind,  you  shall  rest  presently." 

And  rest  I  did,  about  an  hour  later,  in  the  most  charming 
retreat  that  weary  traveller  could  desire.  The  room  in 
which  I  sat  was  not  stately  in  its  appointments,  like  those  at 
Howard  Abbey,  but  it  was  delightfully  comfortable,  and  in 
a  certain  way  wonderfully  pretty.  It  was  a  long,  low  room, 
well  furnished  with  old-fashioned  chairs  and  tables  and 
luxurious  sofas,  all  covered  with  richly  flowered  but  faded 
damask.  Open  book-cases  lined  two  of  the  walls,  and  the 
shelves  were  well  filled  with  all  sorts  of  volumes,  from 
heavy  tomes,  bound  splendidly  in  calf,  and  dainty  folios  and 
octavos  in  rich  morocco,  to  cheap  editions  of  popular 
authors,  and  paper-covered  railway  novels.  There  were 
also  two  large  Indian  cabinets,  and  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
chefTonier,  or  "  what-not,"  laden  with  rare  old  china,  fine 
mineral  specimens,  beautiful  shells,  and  Oriental  knick- 
knackeries  in  carved  ivory,  inlaid  sandal  wood,  and  jade.  The 
deep,  low  window-seats  were  crimson  cushioned,  the  easiest 
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of  easy-chairs  invited  to  repose,  and  every  chair  seemed  to 
have  its  own  footstool,  its  own  reading-desk,  and  its  own 
small  table  for  immediate  service.  There  were  plenty  of 
Indian  and  Japan  screens,  bronze  candelabra,  and  em- 
broidered cushions,  and  a  grand  pianoforte,  evidently  the 
most  modern  article  present,  was  open,  displaying  its  exten- 
sive keyboard,  and,  as  advertisements  say,  "  all  the  latest 
improvements." 

We  needed  no  fire,  for  the  afternoon  was  rather  sultry, 
so  we  sat  near  one  of  the  large  windows  overlooking  the 
lake,  drinking  our  tea  out  of  transparent  little  cups  of 
exquisite  old  Sbvres  porcelain.  Oh,  such  dainty  little  cups ! 
and  such  a  funny  little  teapot !  And  such  quaint  silver 
cream-jug  and  sugar-tongs  !  And  such  delicious  bread  and 
butter,  and  fragrant  honey,  and  home-made  marmalade,  and 
thick  yellow  cream  !  and  such  a  pile  of  golden  apricots,  and 
such  a  dish  of  dark,  ruby-coloured  mulberries ! 

"Well,  do  you  like  it?  "  asked  Miss  Agnew,  when  we  were 
both  a  little  refreshed  "  Is  the  lake  as  fair  as  you  pictured 
it?" 

"  Far  fairer.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  wonderful  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  mountains,  nor  of  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
country  round     What  curious  peaks  those  are  ! " 

"  They  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  and  we  Windermere  folk 
think  a  great  deal  of  them.  No  German  ever  thought  more 
of  the  Jungfrau  than  we  do  of  our  own  Langdales.  Did  I 
ever  climb  them  ?  Oh,  yes,  years  ago,  when  I  was  young 
and  active,  and  could  walk  my  tw^elve  and  fifteen  miles  a 
day.  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  tried  anything  more  stupen- 
dous than  Loughrigg,  yonder, — that  low — comparatively 
low — fell,  at  the  head  of  the  lake — ^there  I  And  that  is 
Coniston-Old-Man,  and  that  is  a  little  bit  of  Bow  Fell,  and 
that — but  I  will  not  tell  you  any  more  names  just  now.  You 
will  soon  learn  them  all,  and  count  them  as  your  friends. 
And  when  you  are  a  little  better  you  will  enjoy  ascending 
some  of  them ;  my  young  friends  the  Armstrongs  will  be 
delighted  to  introduce  you  to  their  favourite  haunts — to 
show  you  the  best  views,  and  the  most  secluded  glens,  and 
the  waterfalls— ^r^ifj  we  call  them  here — and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  for  we  generally  have  beautiful  autumns  in  our  bonnie 
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north-country,  and  the  girls  at  Westbank  are  always  making 
little  excursions." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  you  mention  the  Armstrongs  ?  " 

"  No  doubt ;  I  am  very  fond  of  them ;  and  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  you  are  not  fond  of  them  too,  especially  of 
Nellie,  whom  everybody  loves.  You  will  see  her  to-morrow 
certainly — perhaps  to-night  She  knew  we  were  to  be 
expected  this  afternoon." 

"  Does  she  live  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  She  lives  quite  close.  Do  you  see  that  little  wooded 
knoll  rather  lower  down  ?  Well !  Westbank  is  almost  under 
it,  and  our  gardens  almost  join  ;  five  minutes  will  take  you 
to  Westbank." 

"And  Nellie  is  Miss  Armstrong,  I  suppose?  And  are 
there  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  ? " 

"  There  is  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  rather  an  eccentric  gentle- 
man, as  you  will  soon  discover.  We  are  good  friends,  he 
and  I,  but  we  very  seldom  meet ;  he  scarcely  ever  goes  out, 
and  when  I  am  at  Westbank  he  rarely  makes  his  appearance. 
He  has  the  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  being  *  a 
philosopher.'  He  is  somewhat  of  a  cynic,  I  know ;  and  he 
likes  shutting  himself  up  with  his  books  and  papers,  and 
declines  to  receive  visitors.  He  is  rather  a  gruff  sort  of 
person,  but  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  him,  for  he  is  really 
very  kind-hearted,  though  he  has  his  peculiarities,  which 
somewhat  trouble  his  family.  For  instance,  he  will  not 
allow  his  daughters  to  have  any  acquaintances,  save  one  or 
two  whom  he  knows  himself ;  if  strangers  call  he  is  not  too 
polite  towards  them — if  he  happen  to  encounter  them !  And 
he  peremptorily  forbids  his  girls  to  return  calls,  or  even  leave 
cards  on  anybody." 

"  What  an  old  curmudgeon  ! " 

"  He  is  very  odd,  I  grant ;  but  if  you  can  get  over  his 
manner,  and  his  blunt  speech,  you  will  end  by  liking  him. 
And  when  he  can  be  induced  to  talk,  his  conversation  is 
delightful,  his  information  is  boundless ;  he  can  tell  you 
something  about  nearly  everything.  He  is  my  authority  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  tolerate  me  !  Perhaps  he  will  object 
to  me  as  an  acquaintance  for  the  Misses  Armstrong." 

II 
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"  He  will  not  object  to  any  one  belonging  to  me,  I  am 
sure.  If,  when  you  meet,  he  seems  a  little  brusque  and 
forbidding,  do  not  be  afraid  of  him,  if  you  can  help  it ;  he 
never  takes  to  people  who  shrink  away  from  him." 

"  He  will  not  come  in  this  evening,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  expect  him,  for  he  never  personally  pays  visits, 
however  informal  It  may  be  some  days  before  you  see  him 
— unless,  indeed,  he  should  ask  to  be  presented  to  you." 

"  But  I  shall  see  him  at  church  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  never  goes  to  church ;  he  has  most 
singular  views  on  the  subject  of  religion.  What  his  creed 
really  is  I  do  not  know,  for  I  seldom  speak  with  him  on 
subjects  that  are  to  me  most  sacred ;  and  he  does  not  thrust 
his  own  convictions  on  you.  Whatever  his  belief  is,  he  is 
truly  conscientious.  And  here  is  Nellie,  coming  through 
the  shrubbery." 

I  looked  out,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a  girl  of  rather  small 
stature,  very  simply  dressed,  quietly  crossing  the  lawn.  She 
had  a  light  scarf  round  her  shoulders,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  shadowed  her  face,  of  which  I  could  see  nothing 
as  she  advanced,  but  a  firm,  dimpled  little  chin  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  wavy,  nut-brown  tresses.  In  another  minute  she 
was  in  the  room. 

What  a  bright-looking,  merry  little  creature  she  was  !  And 
her  arms  were  round  Miss  Agnew  as  soon  as  she  could  cross 
the  room  to  her  side,  and  she  was  kissing  and  caressing  her 
with  the  air  of  one  who  at  length  recovers  a  long-missing 
treasure.  "  Oh,  you  naughty  thing,"  she  cried,  "  to  stay 
away  so  long  !  And  you  were  away  all  the  spring,  too  ! 
We  are  at  the  end  of  August,  and  I  do  not  believe  The 
Mount  has  sheltered  you  for  more  than  two  months  since 
the  year  began." 

"  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  I  confess,"  replied  my  friend ; 
"  but  I  believe  I  am  a  fixture  now  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and,  probably,  all  through  the  coming  winter.  You 
know  how  much  I  love  our  mountains  in  their  robe  of  snow, 
and  I  like  to  be  at  home  at  Christmas.  But,  Nellie,  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Dale ;  she  is  going  to  be  my  visitor 
for  some  months  at  least.  She  is  not  in  very  good 
health." 
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Nellie  lifted  her  frank  eyes  to  mine — such  pretty,  soft, 
brown,  fearless  eyes  they  were  I  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  simply ;  "  it'  is  so  nice  to  have  a  new 
acquaintance,  and  papa  always  lets  us  know  Miss  AgneVs 
friends.     Have  you  been  ill  ?  " 

"Only  very  poorly,"  I  replied,  charmed  with  her  clear, 
ingenuous  face,  and  the  utter  simplicity  of  her  manner.  "  I 
thmk  this  air  will  soon  revive  me." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will ;  these  mountain  breezes  are  delicious. 
And  September  and  October  we  count  our  best  and  most 
enjoyable  months.     Do  you  like  the  country  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  though  I  have  never  lived  much  in  it 
Nearly  all  my  life  has  been  spent  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small 
country  town  about  twenty  miles  from  London." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  know  London  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pretty  well,  though  I  have  never  actually  stayed  in 
town  ;  but  the  distance  is  short  and  the  trains  frequent,  and 
we  very  often  spent  the  day  there.  We  used  to  go  into 
R^ent  Street  to  shop,  and,  occasionally,  we  were  able  to 
manage  a  morning  concert" 

"  How  nice !  You  cannot  think  how  much  I'  want  to 
see  London.     What  a  wonderful  place  it  must  be  ! " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  great,  big,  overgrown  placie,  that  seems 
to  have  no  end  to  it !  But  have  you  really  never  seen 
London  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  place  that  is  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Windermere.  I  know  all  this  lake-country  per- 
fecdy ;  I  could  write  a  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  I  am  confident, 
that  would  tell  you  more  about  them  than  any  that  are  in 
print !  Don't  laugh  and  think  I  am  a  vain,  conceited  puss  ! 
I  really  do  know  lots  of  nooks  and  eyries  and  by-paths  that 
vnever  have  been  put  into  any  book.  I  know  the  woods  as 
the  wild  creatures  know  them  ;  I  know  the  flowers  that  grow 
all  about,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  butterflies  and  moths  you 
will  see;  and  papa  has  taught  me  heaps  about  the  strata  and 
the  vapours,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Papa  is  a 
philosopher." 

Her  quaintness  infinitely  amused  me,  but  I  liked  it  Miss 
Agnew  had  left  the  room,  so  she  went  on  chattering  to  me. 
"  Yes !  people  about  here  call  papa  *  The  Philosopher,'  as  if 
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he  were  the  only  one  in  the  world  !    And  he  really  is  very 
clever.     I  wonder  if  he  will  like  you  ! " 

"  I  wonder ! ''  I  said,  absently.  At  that  moment  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else,  and  I  cared  very  little  whether 
Mr.  Armstrong  liked  me  or  not  It  could  not  matter 
whether  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  were  friendly  or  other- 
wise ;  only  I  hoped  he  would  not  object  to  my  acquaintance 
with  his  daughter  Nellie. 

Nellie  proceeded :  "  I  know  a  lot  of  science  and  ologies 
better,  I  suppose,  than  most  girls,  and  I  am  not  a  bad  Latin 
scholar,  papa  says ;  but  I  know  very  little  that  young  ladies 
ought  to  know,  I  am  afraid  I  can  play  just  a  little,  but  no 
one  would  care  to  hear  me ;  I  can  dance  in  a  way,  if  I  get 
the  proper  music;  as  for  French,  I  know  half-a-dozen 
sentences,  and  I  know  that  the  German  for  water  is 
wasser  I " 

"  Did  you  never  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  Never  !  not  for  a  single  day.  Papa  does  not  believe  in 
schools ;  he  calls  them — oh,  all  sorts  of  horrible  things  ! 
Janie  and  I  did  once  try  to  persuade  him  to  let  us  have  a 
year  at  a  rather  celebrated  school  at  Kendal,  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  it  Janie  is  my  next  sister,  you  must  know. 
There  are  four  of  us ;  I  am  the  eldest,  then  Janie,  then  Cecy, 
then  Aggie,  who  is  barely  fifteen.  We  never  had  a  brother. 
I  sometimes  think  papa  would  have  liked  us  better  if  we 
had  been  all  boys.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

''  I  am  just  eighteen  and  a  quarter :  my  birthday  was  in 
May." 

"And  I  am  more  than  twenty.  I  shall  'attain  my 
majority,'  as  the  newspapers  say,  next  March,  if  I  live  tiU 
then.  Janie  is  almost  nineteen,  Cecy  is  seventeen,  and 
Aggie  is  fifteen,  as  I  told  you — ^at  least,  she  will  be  next 
month.  We  always  keep  her  birthday  by  ascending  one  of 
our  mountains  and  pic-nicing  at  the  top,  or,  if  it  happens  to 
be  very  windy,  in  some  sheltered  hollow.  Our  real  names 
are  Helen,  Jane,  Cecil,  and  Agnes,  of  course" 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  get  the  hampers  to  the  top  ?  " 

"  We  don't  have  any ;  we  only  fill  a  basket  with  cakes  and 
tarts,  and  the  best  fruit  we  can  get ;  and  Jock,  our  '  little 
toot-page,'  as  we  call  him,  carries  it  up  for  us     It  isn't  a 
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real,  proper  pic-nic,  you  know,  only  a  very  common-place 
family  gipsying.  Miss  Agnew  gives  a  pic-nic  now  and  then, 
and  she  always  asks  us,  so  we  know  that  our  pic-nics  are 
very  shabby  affairs ;  but  we  enjoy  them  ever  so  much,  not- 
withstanding !  You  will  go  with  us  next  Thursday  fortnight, 
I  hope  ?     We  have  not  quite  settled  where  to  go." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  Miss  Agnew  can  spare  me,"  I 
answered,  "and  if  I  am  feeling  a  little  stronger  than  I  am 
just  now ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me.  Miss  Armstrong." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  it  will  be  so  nice  for  us.  But  pray  don't 
call  me  *  Miss  Armstrong ' ;  nobody  does  that  I  am  just 
*  Nellie.'     What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Penelope." 

^*' Penelope  I  What  a  grand-sounding  name!  I  shall 
think  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  and  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
every  time  I  see  you.  I  should  not  wonder  if  papa  will 
take  to  you,  because  of  your  classic  name.  I  know  he 
wanted  Cecy  to  be  Hermione,  and  Aggie  Iphigenia  !  But 
what  can  one  call  you  if  one  wants  to  be  familiar  ?  One 
could  not  make  a  pet  of  a  Penelope — it  sounds  too 
imposing." 

"  My  school-fellows  generally  called  me  *  Penny.' " 

"  I  don't  like  that ;  do  you  ?  It  makes  one  think  of  the 
children's  rhyme  of  Henny-penny !  If  ever  I  call  you 
anything  but  *  Miss  Dale,'  I  shall  have  to  find  a  new  name 
for  you." 

*'  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  wishing  to  do  myself  !  "  said 
Miss  Agnew,  who  just  then  re-entered  the  room.  "  *  Pene- 
lope '  is  really  formidable ;  it  is  quite  an  effort  to  pronounce 
it — ^four  distinct  syllables  !  *  Penny '  is  insignificant,  and 
does  not  suit  a  person  of  Miss  Dale's  stature  and  bearing. 
We  must  christen  her  afresh,  Nellie.  She  must  have  a  pet- 
name — a  real  pet-name  ;  and  what  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Take  the  second  syllable  of  her  name  instead  of  the 
first,"  replied  Nellie,  promptly.  "  Let  her  be  Ella  or  Ellie, 
indifferently,  if  she  do  not  mind" 

"  I  shall  like  it  very  much  ! "  I  answered,  at  the  same  time 
thinking  that  it  was  no  bad  idea  to  begin  a  new  life  under  a 
new  appellation.  Penelope  was  an  unwieldy  cognomen, 
certainly ;  '  Penny '  had  also  associations  that  I  would  drop 
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most  willingly ;  and  I  could  not  always  be  a  formal,  prim 
*  Miss  Dale. ' " 

So  I  continued :  "  I  accept  my  new  name,  then,  for  it  is 
a  very  pretty  one,  and  quite  as  much  my  right  as  *  Penny.' 
There  was  a  girl  at  school  whose  name  was  Madeline,  and 
she  was  called  *  Mad '  till  she  got  tired  of  it,  and  insisted  on 
being  known  as  Lina,  or  linnie." 

When  Nellie  was  gone,  and  Miss  Agnew  and  I  were  sit- 
ting alone,  still  watching  the  lovely,  peaceful  scene  without, 
my  friend  said  to  me,  "  Am  I  really  to  call  you  *  Ellie '  ?  " 

"  Pray  do,"  I  said ;  "  I  must  have  a  shorter  name  than 
Penelope  for  common  use,  and  *  Ellie '  is  certainly  much 
pettier  than  *  Penny ; '  and  Miss  Agnew,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
like  to  leave  Penelope  behind  me  for  a  little  while.  I  have 
got  a  queer,  uncomfortable,  dazed  feeling,  as  if  I  were  some 
other  person  than  myself  I  can  hardly  believe  I  am  the 
same  Penelope  that  was  so  blithe  and  happy  on  the  wedding- 
day  !  Oh,  Miss  Agnew,  why  did  God  let  me  be  so  cruelly 
treated  ? — why  did  He  let  me  be  bom  ?  " 

"  For  wise  and  good  purposes,  Ellie !  Ah,  dear,  it  is  very 
hard  when  one  is  sore  chastened  and  cast  down  to  feel  verily 
in  one's  heart  that  all  is  well — well,  because  our  Father  in 
heaven  wills  it  so  ;  well,  because  His  will  is  love !  Espe- 
cially when  one  is  young,  it  is  so  difficult  to  say,  '  Thy  will 
bedone,^  As  you  get  older,  my  dear,  you  will  lookback  and 
see  how  good  God  has  been  to  you ;  how  your  troubles  have 
been  blessings  in  disguise ;  how  your  bitters  have  turned  to 
sweets ;  how  your  diu-kness  has  grown  into  light !  Have  I 
found  this  myself  ?  Ay,  that  I  have ;  there  was  a  time  when 
my  soul  lay  in  the|shadow  of  death,  when  I  said, '  It  is  better 
to  die  than  to  live ; '  when  nothing  the  world  could  give 
afforded  me  the  least  satisfaction.  Oh,  the  dreariness  of  a 
life  without  God  !  the  emptiness  of  a  life  whose  supreme  joy 
is  not  in  God  Himself!" 

"Miss  Agnew,  I  am  afraid  my  life  has  been  without  God. 
Do  you  know,  I  really  thought  I  was  truly  religious  till  this 
great  trouble  came  !  I  liked  to  go  to  church  and  to  read 
my  Bible,  and  good  books,  especially  books  of  religious  poetry. 
I  fancied  all  was  right  with  me  ;  I  had  no  idea  what  a  poor, 
weak  creature  I  actually  was.     I  could  sun  myself  in  the 
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sunshine ;  but  the  storm  came,  and  all  my  strength,  and  all 
my  courage,  and  alnlost  all  my  patience  were  nowhere.'' 

"  Be  quiet,  my  dear ;  trust  in  God,  leave  your  fate  in  His 
hands,  and  all  wUl  still  be  well  Yes,  Ellie,  yours  has  been, 
and  is,  a  very  bitter  trial — sl  hard  and  most  sharp  discipline. 
Yet,  think  how  good  God  has  been  to  you,  so  far.  Oh,  my 
dear,  cannot  you  trace  His  guidance  in  all  that  has  hap- 
pened ?  Cannot  you  see  how  far  worse  it  might  have  been 
under  other  circumstances?  If  the  storm  had  burst 
when  no  one  was  at  hand  to  succour  you,  your  lot  would 
have  seemed  to  you  much  harder ;  if  you  had  felt  that  you 
must  leave  Howard  Abbey,  and  that  a  return  to  your  old 
home  at  Castlewood  would  be  as  gall  and  wormwood  to 
your  spirit,  and  I  had  not  been  there  to  take  you  to  my 
arms — ^as  I  do  most  lovingly,  my  poor,  poor  child — how 
mucA  more  desolate  you  would  have  been  ! " 

"  So  desolate  that  I  dare  not  think  of  it,"  I  said.  "  Oh, 
the  misery  of  that  day,  when  first  I  knew  the  truth — the 
whole,  miserable,  hateful  truth  !  And,  oh  !  Miss  Agnew,  I 
was  a  proud  girl, — I  know  now,  how  proud  I  was  ;  but  I 
can  never  be  proud  again." 

"  I  think  you  will  always  be  a  little  proud,  my  dear,  in 
one  way,  if  not  in  another.  But  I  hope  you  will  never  be 
so  proud  as  to  reject  any  love  of  mine.  Now,  I  think  I 
shall  order  you  off  to  bed,  you  look  so  pale  and  worn." 

"  Are  you  very  tired  yourself?  " 

"  No ;  I  feel  quite  rested  now,  and  I  shall  take  a  walk  in 
the  garden  before  I  go  to  my  room." 

**  Will  you  not  let  me  go  with  you  ?  I  think  I  shall  get 
quieted  if  I  stand  for  a  few  minutes  under  that  transparent 
sky,  with  the  solemn  mountains  all  around,  and  the  pale 
stars  rising  above  those  lonely,  darksome  peaks.  May  I 
go?" 

"  Surely,  you  may,  if  you  like  it ;  perhaps  you  will  sleep 
the  better  for  the  cool  breezes  that  come  to  us  across  the 
lake.  I  will  ring  for  our  shawls,  and  for  my  hood,  for  I  do 
not  believe  in  taking  cold ;  you  are  not  quite  in  health,  and 
I — well !  I  am  not  nearly  so  young  as  I  used  to  be  I " 

Shawls  and  hoods  were  soon  brought,  and  we  stepped  out 
on  to  the  broad,  gravelled  terrace  that  surrounded  the 
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house ;  then  we  crossed  the  lawn,  and  descended  some  steps 
to  another  terrace,  that  was  partly  natural — ^just  a  platform 
of  the  living  rock,  smoothed  and  made  easily  accessible. 
And  there  we  stood  and  gazed  forth  on  such  loveliness  as  I 
had  never  even  imagined.  Far  below  us  the  water  of  the 
lake  lapped  the  pebbly  shore ;  far  above  us  was  the  quiet 
nightfall  sky,  lighted  by  a  mellow,  soft  half-moon,  that 
was  just  sinking  behind  a  vast  range  of  lonely,  craggy  hills. 
Its  beams  had  almost  faded  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  which 
lay  in  shadow,  and  the  woods  that  fringed  the  shore  looked 
almost  black,  and  were  yet  clearly  revealed  under  the 
heights,  on  which  still  rested  the  last  dying  glory  of  the  day 
that  was  gone  for  ever. 

No,  my  instincts  had  not  misled  me ;  I  did  feel  calmer, 
and  more  patient,  with  that  great,  calm  sky  above  me, 
and  those  awful  mountain  ranges  on  every  side — the  world's 
great  altar-stairs !  For  the  God  who  had  framed  all  this 
wondrous  grandeur  and  beauty — the  God  of  the  hills  and  of 
the  waters,  of  the  forest  depths,  and  of  the  peaceful  vales, 
-was  my  God — my  Father  and  my  Friend ;  and  in  His 
almighty  Hand  were  the  issues  of  all  my  life ;  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  This  is  evening,  this  long,  strange  day  is  ended ; 
-■so  will  end  every  day,  whether  it  bring  joy  or  sorrow ;  how- 
•ever  long  the  day,  the  eventide  must  come  !  And,  at  last, 
be  it  sooner  or  later,  life's  day  will  close,  and  the  shadows 
of  death  will  gather  all  around,  and  there  will  be 
peace ! " 

And  afar  off,  as  if  from  the  distant  mountains,  came  a 
breath  of  low,  soughing  wind — a  murmur  as  of  falling 
•waters,  far,  far  away  !  and  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  my 
:soul,  "  Yes  ! /^<j«,  if  thine  heart  be  given  to  God  ;•  for  in 
Him  only  is  the  peace  that  passes  understanding  !  the  peace 
that  the  world  can  never  take  away."  And  I  could  almost 
hear  the  rippling  wavelets  and  the  rustling  leaves  saying, 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid" 

And  when  a  little  later  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room,  I  sat 
down  by  the  open  window,  and  felt  the  tranquillity  of  the 
outer  world  stealing  into  my  weary,  tempest-tossed  spirit 
And  I  said  to  myself,  "  Is  this  God's  peace  ?    Or  is  it  only 
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the  reflex  of  nature,  that  will  presently  pass  into  some  other 
phase  of  beauty,  perhaps  of  storm  and  whirlwind  ?  " 

And  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  earnestly — "  O  Lord,  my 
God,  grant  me  Thy  peace — Thine  everlasting  peace,  that 
nothing  can  disturb.  Give  me  the  strength  I  need,  the 
patience  I  lack,  the  hope  that  dies  within  me,  the  spirit  of 
praise  that  is  dumb  within  me.  Let  me  see  and  feel  how 
good  Thou  art ;  let  me  know  that  Thou  art  love,  and  that  all 
Thy  will  concerning  me  is  good  and  kind ;  and  let  me  be 
willing  and  ready  to  endure  all  that  Thou  sendest — of  sor- 
row and  pain  and  humiliation ;  and  let  it  all  work  to  my 
exceeding  joy  in  Thee,  my  Lord  and  God,  my  Father,  whose 
providence  is  ever  around  me,  and  in  whom  I  trust  Lord, 
I  commit  myself  to  Thee,  confident  that  Thou  wilt  direct 
me,  and  order  all  my  steps,  as  Thou  hast  done  hitherto. 
And  for  this  sweet  rest  and  peace,  this  quiet  refuge  from  the 
world,  this  love  which  has  given  me  a  home — at  least  for  a 
little  while— I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God  ! " 

And  then  I  lay  down,  and  still  I  could  hear  the  low, 
mysterious  voice  of  the  faintly-stirring  foliage,  and  the 
deeper  murmur  of  the  waterfall  And  one  week  ago  how 
little  I  had  thought  of  resting  on  the  banks  of  Windermere, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  solemn  mountains  !  Yes,  God  had 
been  very,  very  good  to  me,  and  I  remembered  a  sentence  I 
had  not  long  since  read  in  a  book  that  I  had  carelessly 
taken  up.  It  was  this — '*  As  we  journey  through  life,  and 
come,  ever  and  anon,  to  those  crises,  which  are  like  barriers 
that  must  be  passed,  we  find  that  God  never  shuts  one  gate 
behind  us  until  another  is  opening  before  us." 

And  then  I  thought,  "Why  should  I  disquiet  myself 
about  the  future  ?  Why  trouble  myself  about  the  *  may-b^s* 
that  may  never  come  to  pass  ?  Let  me  live  from  day  to  day, 
confident  in  my  Heavenly  Father's  truth  and  love,  and  leave 
to-morrow,  and  all  the  days  that  are  yet  to  come,  to  take 
thought  for  themselves." 

And  while  I  thought  thus,  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake 
till  the  sweet  Sabbath  morning-light  was  shining  on  the 
placid  lake-waters,  and  resting  calmly  on  every  crag,  and 
peak,  and  tree  for  miles  around  We  had  a  long  walk  to 
church,  through  fiowery  lanes,  and  over  upland  heaths,  and 
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even  across  the  base  of  several  little  mountains,  that  I  was 
duly  instructed  to  call  fells  I  At  the  same  time  being 
informed  that  in  the  Lake-country  little  lakes  were  tams^ 
waterfalls  forcesy  brooks  becks^  and  mountains  according  to 
size  and  conformation— /i>t^,j'^//,  heady  or  crag-,  some  of  the 
grander  ones,  such  as  Coniston-Old-Man,  Hclvellyn, 
Skiddaw,  and  Fairfield,  being  simply  known  by  their  special 
appellatives. 

The  Armstrong  girls  accompanied  us,  Mr.  Armstrong,  as 
usual,  remaining  at  home.     I  liked  all  Nellie's  sisters,  but 
none  of  them  quite  so  well  as  Nellie  herself     The  more  I 
saw  of  her  the  more  I  admired    her.     She    seemed  so 
superior,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple.     I  have  studied 
since  those  days  an  infinite  variety  of  character,  and  I  have 
mixed  in  differing  circles,  and  seen  a  great  desd  more  than 
most  people  of  what  is  called  "  society  "  in  every  grade  of 
life,  but  I  think  I  never  met  with  anybody  exactly  like  Nellie 
Armstrong,  at  once  so  noble-minded  and  intelligent,  so  well- 
taught  and  well-read,  and  yet  at  th^  same  time  so  unassuming, 
so  naive,  so  entirely  free  from  that  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  that 
sits  upon  us  all  too  often,  and  makes  us  other  than  we  really 
are — self-consciousness/    A    veritable   "wild-wood    flower" 
was  Nellie  Armstrong,  and  was,  I  quickly  discovered,  fully 
appreciated  by  several  of  her  friends,  one  of  whom — Charlie 
Braithwaite,  of  Yew  Dale — wanted  to  transplant  our  modest 
Westbank  blossom  to  his  own  fireside.     None  of  us  could 
be  quite  sure  whether  Nellie  herself  was  anxious  for  trans- 
plantation, for  on  this  head  she  made  no  confidences,  and 
though  she  openly  avowed  a  preference  for  "  Charlie,"  she 
treated  him  with  so  much  frankness  that  strangers  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  her  brother.     One  thing,  however, 
I  discovered  almost  as  soon  as  I  began  to  be  familiar  with 
the  Westbank  household — Mr.    Armstrong    was    strongly 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  any  of  his  daughters,  and  wanted 
very  much  to  keep  them  like  nuns  within  the  enclosure  of 
their  paternal  home.     Westbank  was  a  small  estate,  but  it 
was  his  own  ancestral  inheritance ;  his  income  was  limited, 
but  about  as  certain  as  limited  incomes  can  be,  which  is  not 
saying  much  for  their  perpetuity  during  mote   than  one 
generation,  and  his  cherished  idea  was  that  his  four  girls,  who 
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were  all  much  attached  to  each  other,  should  continue  to 
reside,  after  his  death,  at  Westbank,  and  make  the  best  of 
the  modest  fortune  he  could  leave  behind  him. 

It  did  not  take  much  perspicuity  to  foresee  that  this  state 
of  things  was  most  unlikely  to  occur.  Nellie  would  surely 
marry  Charlie  Braithwaite  some  day^  that  young  gentleman 
loudly  declaring  to  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  that  he 
meant  to  have  Nellie  Armstrong  for  his  wife,  and  no  one 
else ;  and  that  he  would  never  give  her  up  till  they  were 
both  well  over  sixty  !  Janie  was  ambitious,  and  had  no  idea 
of  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  her  progenitors ;  she  had  a 
fixed  notion  of  independence,  and  would  certainly  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  her  living,  had  she  had  any  feasible 
plan  for  doing  so.  Cecy  was  enchantingly  pretty,  and 
longed  for  balls,  and  garden  parties,  and  "  delicious  cos- 
tumes ; "  she  would  have  almost  given  her  head  to  be 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  dissipation  she  pictured  to  herself 
as  so  delightful ;  she  wanted  vehemently  to  fly  from  quiet 
Westbank — anywhere — anywhere  into  the  world !  Aggie  was 
a  mere  child,  content,  as  yet,  to  take  things  exactly  as  they 
were.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  household,  and  just  a  little 
spoilt,  especially  by  Nellie ;  and  so  long  as  she  had  her  own 
sweet  way  she  asked  for  nothing  better  than  a  continuance 
of  her  present  life,  which  was  very  much  that  of  a  caressed, 
frolicsome  kitten. 

From  that  peaceful  Sunday  I  seemed  to  settle  down  in  my 
new  home.  We  lived  very  quietly — Miss  Agnew  and  I — 
almost  like  mother  and  daughter,  and  the  Westbank  girls 
walked  in  and  out  exactly  as  they  chose.  They  were  much 
oftener  at  The  Mount  than  we  were  at  Westbank,  for  at  The 
Mount  we  could  do  as  we  liked,  fearless  of  provoking  a 
storm  of  disapprobation,  if  all  our  actions  were  not  exactly 
fitted  to  the  elaborate  code  of  morals  and  manners  which 
the  master  had  drawn  up  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his 
household  At  Westbank  we  were  always  afraid  of  doing 
something  we  ought  not  to  do,  or  of  leaving  undone  something 
we  ought  to  do,  and  there  was  no  sense  of  rest  and  comfort 
in  us.  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,"  was  certainly  Mr.  Armstrong's  creed  He  hated  change; 
he  detested  progress ;  he  was  conservative  to  the  backbone, 
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and  he  appeared  to  have  fixed  and  strenuous  objections  to 
the  lloly  Estate  of  Matrimony,  though  he  had  once  upon  a 
time  seen  fit  to  enter  upon  it  himself. 

The  promised  pic-nic  came  off  on  the  15th  of  September, 
but  it  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Agnew,  and  instead  of  a 
scramble  up  a  mountain,  as  had  been  originally  designed  by 
Aggie  and  her  sisters,  we  went  in  a  roomy  waggonette  to 
Patterdale,  dined  at  the  Hotel  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
visited  Lyulph*s  Tower,  of  course,  and  finally  ascended 
Helvellyn  for  a  considerable  way,  Miss  Agnew  remaining 
quietly  at  the  bottom  in  a  little  cottage,  where  she  was 
hospitably  entertained  with  brown  bread-and-butter  and 
spruce-beer.  Charlie  Braithwaite  managed  to  be  of  our 
jiarty,  and  seemed  wonderfully  to  enjoy  himself 

Miss  Agnew"  wrote  to  Mr.  Armadale  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  at  The  Mount,  informing  him  that  "  his  ward  "  was 
safe  under  her  protection,  and  for  the  present  would  not 
return  to  Castlewood.  It  was  a  brief,  succinct  letter,  enter- 
ing into  no  particulars,  nor  touching  upon  any  delicate 
ground,  and  yet  alluding  to  my  having  left  Howard  Abbey, 
"for  reasons  which  need  not  be  suggested." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TWO   SONGS. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that 
autumn  on  the  banks  of  Windermere.  Day  after  day 
the  sun  shone  out  of  a  crystal  sky  upon  waters  that  sparkled 
like  living  sapphires ;  the  woods  put  on  their  most  gorgeous 
tints  of  crimson,  palest  gold,  rich  amber,  russet  brown  and 
deepest  olive ;  the  gardens  at  The  Mount  were  still  a  blaze 
of  flowers — masses  of  roses,  lovely  pink,  and  creamy  Gloire 
de  DijoHy  and  clustering  noisettes ;   great  umbels  of  grey- 
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blue  agapanthus,  seas  of  mignonette,  and  heaps  of  fragrant 
heliotrope;  great  bushes  of  coral-like  fuchsia,  beds  over- 
grown with  brilliant  verbenas,  blue  and  crimson  salvias, 
flaming  scarlet,  pure  white,  and  rosy  geraniums  !  And  in 
the  background  tall,  stately  hollyhocks,  glowing  dahlias, 
luxuriant  asters,  wildering  sprays  of  wild  convolvulus,  gem- 
like tropceolums  !  For  in  the  fair  North  Country  autumn 
lingers  long,  and  holds  to  the  last  in  a  close  and  fond 
embrace  the  relics  of  the  faded  summer. 

It  filled  my  whole  soul  with  a  solemn  rapture  as  I  looked 
out  upon  this  glorious  beauty  day  after  day  from  the  shelter 
of  the  loveliest  home  that  poet's  heart  could  wish.  Morn- 
ing after  morning  I  saw  the  early  mists  rolled  upwards  from 
the  Langdale  Pikes,  the  Old  Man,  and  the  Wetherlamb ;  I 
saw  peak  after  peak  rise  out  of  a  sea  of  golden  and  purple 
haze,  and  soar,  as  it  were,  into  the  deep  blue  heaven  above. 

I  saw  the  noontide  languor  settle  upon  the  hills,  the  boats 
glide  idly  over  the  clear,  translucent  waves,  the  rich  purple 
moorland  glowing  in  the  quiet  afternoon  sunshine.  And 
evening  after  evening  I  watched  the  grave  shadows  falling 
over  rock  and  lake  and  fell  I  gazed  upon  such  sjunsets  as 
not  even  a  Turner  nor  a  Claude  could  hope  to  transfer  to 
canvas ! — sunsets  that  were  a  glory  unspeakable,  fair  as 
glimpses  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  lighting  up  the  world  of 
crag,  and  ravine,  and  majestic  mountain-brow  with  a  rosy 
glow  that  transfigured  them  into  something  all  too  exquisite 
for  mortal  eyes  to  feast  upon,  save  for  a  few  fleeting  moments 
of  reverent  wonder  and  entranced  delight !  Then  fading — 
melting  rather  into  hyacinthine  hues,  mingled  with  tints  of 
purest  gold  and  opaline  grey,  till  the  silvery  twilight  gathered 
round,  and  sank  like  sleep  upon  the  celestial  loveliness  of 
lake  and  wood  and  mountain,  constraining  one  to  fold  one's 
hands  and  bow  one's  head  in  solemn  awe,  and  with  tearful, 
adoring  glance  on  all  around,  to  exclaim,  "O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  Thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them 
all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches ! " 

And  yet,  surrounded  by  such  a  paradise,  dwelling  in  a 
home  of  so  much  love  and  tenderness — my  lightest  wish 
anticipated,  my  every  want  considered — I  could  not  be 
happy  !     For  the  first  fortnight — or  longer — I  felt  passively 
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content ;  I  shut  out  the  past  as  best  I  could ;  I  tried  to  live 
in  the  present,  to  look  upon  myself  as  another  person  than 
the  Penelope  Dale  of  Castlewood — of  Howard  Abbey — 
the  dear  friend  of  Florence  and  Fanny — ^the  betrothed  of 
Reginald  Champneys  !  I  believe  now  that  I  really  ceased 
to  love  Reginald  from  the  moment  that  I  knew  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  pure  woman's  afifection ;  but  the  wound  he  so 
cruelly  inflicted  did  not,  would  not  heaL  Then  I  was 
proud,  too — very  proud  in  those  days — and  sometimes  I 
sank  under  the  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  that  bore 
me  to  the  earth,  in  spite  of  all  my  friend's  exceeding  gentle- 
ness, and  her  untiring  love  and  care.  There  were  days 
when  I  shrank  away  from  dear  Nellie's  gentle,  dove-like 
glance — when  I  could  not  even  talk  to  Miss  Agtiew — when 
I  must  have  tried  her  patience  to  the  utmost — days  when  I 
sullenly  wrapped  around  me  the  robe  of  gloom  that  it  suited 
me  to  wear — ^when  I  would  fain  have  been  left  alone  in  my 
ever-present  sorrow.  Ella,  of  "The  Mount,"  was  quite 
another  creature  from  the  blithe  Penelope — the  gay,  care- 
less Penny  of  Castlewood,  and  of  Howard  Abbey. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  I  looked  forward  through 
the  dim  vista  of  the  unborn  years,  and  shrank  back  appalled 
If  life  was  so  dreary  at  eighteen,  what  would  it  be  at  fifty  ? 
If  now  the  blank  and  the  void  within  filled  me  with  so  much 
dismay,  what  would  it  be  when  youth  had  fled,  when  vigour 
had  departed,  and  natural  buoyancy  passed  away  for  ever  ? 
And  I  asked  to  die. 

Yes  !  I  had  the  presumption  to  ask  God  to*  take  me  away 
from  a  world  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  my  morbid  fancy,  I 
had  no  more  a  place  !  No  one  really  wanted  me,  I  said  I 
I  had  no  sweet  kindred  ties.  The  few  who  did  care  for  me 
could  be  happy  without  me.  No  one  would  dwell  in  dark- 
ness because  /  had  gone  down  to  an  early  grave ! 

I  believe  I  was  absurdly  sentimental  just  then,  and  I  felt 
a  wonderful  satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  my  own  possible 
demise,  and  in  dreamily  anticipating  the  hour  when  I 
should  take  my  farewell  of  earth.  And  all  the  while  I  was 
melancholy,  listless,  and  heavy-hearted  I  was  undergoing 
sharp  discipline,  I  know — I  had  just  learned  that  the  world 
is  full  of  pretension  and  unfaith,  and  I  had  taken  my  first 
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lesson  in  distrust  I  had  dreamed  the  fairest  dreams 
that  ever  visited  the  repose  of  maidenhood,  and  I  had 
been  rudely  awakened  to  coarse  and  cruel  realities,  such 
as  I  had  scarcely  known  to  exist  among  the  haunts  of 
civilised,  professedly  Christian  men  and  women;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  reflect  how  selfish  was  my  own 
conduct;  how  I  was  slighting  the  mercies  that  were 
showered  about  my  path,  in  vain  regret  for  blessings  that 
were  withholden !  I  had  suffered !  I  did  suffer ;  and 
though  I  kept  silence,  save  to  my  own  weary  heart,  I  was 
not  strong  t 

I  said,  like  one  of  old,  *'  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to 
live ! "  but  God  knew  better.  He  knew  that  the  day  would 
come  when  I  should  thank  Him  that  He  had  not  permitted 
me  to  perish,  even  as  the  gourd,  which  I  so  foolishly 
bewailed  Oh !  blind,  blind  are  we,  the  children  of  time, 
alike  in  our  wild  ecstasies  and  in  our  deep  despair  !  Well. 
is  it  that  our  Father  knows  not  only  what  we  want,  but 
what  we  needy  and  that  in  tenderest  love — such  love  as 
makes  the  mother  thwart  her  peevish  babe — He  with- 
holds the  thing  for  which,  in  our  folly  and  senseless 
longing,  we  cry  out, 

"  Far  better  we  should  cross  His  lightning's  path. 
Than  be  according  to  our  idols  heard, 
And  God  should  take  us  at  our  own  vain  word.*' 

And  so,  while  gales  of  Eden  breathed  around  me,  I 
made  my  peevish  moan  over  my  broken  reeds,  and  the 
glorious  autumn  days  began  to  grow  chill  and  short,  though 
golden  noontides  still  reigned  o'er  the  land,  and  rosy  sun- 
sets lighted  up  the  evening  skies.  One  day  I  well  re- 
member— z.  day  of  transcendent  beauty — late  in  what  we 
have  learned  to  call  "the  Indian  summer."  I  looked 
out  from  the  window  over  the  glassy  lake,  with  scarce 
a  ripple  on  its  smiling  surface;  over  the  woods,  arrayed 
in  aU  the  splendour  of  the  Great  Artist's  wondrous 
colouring;  over  the  solemn  mountain-ranges,  resting  un- 
derneath a  cloudless  sky,  yet  slightly  veiled  behind  a 
silvery,  purplish  haze,  such  as  only  dwellers  in  a  mountain 
country  can  conceive.     Outside  the  open  window,  through 
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which  Stole  the  subtle  perfume  of  mignonette,  late  jasmine, 
and  heliotrope,  a  virginian  creeper  flaunted  its  burning 
leaves  like  a  royal  banner,  and  rich  clusters  of  crimson 
roses  glowed  against  the  grey  limestone  walls  of  the  house, 
and  seemed  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  mellow  sunshine. 

"  Sing  me  something,  Ella,''  said  Miss  Agnew,  presently, 
when  I  had  gazed  my  filL  She  called  me  Ella  oftener 
than  Ellie.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  pet-names  and 
diminutives  were  too  enervating,  in  my  present  melancholy 
mood  I  needed  bracing,  not  soothing,  now,  and  she  per> 
ceived  it  Lilian  Agnew  was  one  of  the  very  sweetest  of 
earth's  daughters ;  but  she  knew  better  than  to  give  sugar- 
plums when  tonics  were  required  1 

"  What  shall  I  sing  ?"  I  asked,  languidly. 

"Anything  you  like.  There  is  plenty  of  music  on  the 
piano." 

I  turned  over  a  few  songs,  and  lighted  on  one,  the  words 
of  which  seemed  to  express  my  inmost  feelings.  Most 
lovely  words  they  were,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
inspired  by  the  true  poet  heart,  but  not  at  all  of  the  kind 
that  was  good  for  me  just  then.     I  sang,  con  amort — 

"  Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses. 
Glad  summer  ;  fare  thee  well  1 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 
In  every  wood  and  dell. 

"  But  ere  the  golden  sunset 
Of  thy  latest  lingering  day, 
Oh  !  teU  me,  o'er  this  chequered  earth, 
How  hast  thou  pass'd  away? 

"  Brightly,  sweet  summer !  brighUy, 
Thine  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs. 
The  rangers  of  the  sky. 

"  And  brightly  in  the  forests, 

To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free  ; 
And  brightly,  *midst  the  garden  flowers. 
To  the  happy,  murmuring  bee. 


"And  unto  roe,  glad  summer  ; 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  ?  « 

My  chainless  footstep  naught  hath  kept 
Trom  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 
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*'  Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 
In  memories  of  the  dead— 
In  shadows  from  a  troubled  heart. 
O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed  ; 

"  In  brief  and  sudden  strivings 
To  fling  a  weight  aside— 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased, 
And  all  thy  roses  died. 

"But  oh  1  thou  gentle  summer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Bring  me  again  the  buoyancy 
Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar ! 

' '  Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 
With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this 
May  that  next  meeting  be  ! " 

When  I  had  finished,  there  was  dead  silence.  I  had 
sung  the  last  stanzas  out  of  my  very  heart,  forgetting  the 
presence  of  another.  As  the  closing  notes  of  the  final 
symphony  had  quite  died  away  in  low,  deep,  thrilling  chords, 
I  looked  at  my  companion.  She  was  sitting  near  the  open 
window,  her  embroidery  in  her  lap,  her  hands  clasped  above 
it,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  purple  mountain-tops  beyond 
the  green  heights  of  pleasant  Loughrigg.  She  had  that 
£u'-seeing  gaze,  which  tells  of  glances  thrown  far  behind, 
or  else  far  before  into  the  unknown  world  to  come ;  but 
she  had  heard  every  note,  every  word  of  my  song.  I  went 
over  to  her  side,  and  seated  myself  on  the  ottoman  at  her 
feet ;  I  wanted  to  know  what  she  was  thinking  of.  There 
was  a  lovely  light  upon  her  face,  as  she  turned  it  lovingly 
on  me.  "  Ella,  I  was  thinking  of  the  days  when  I  sang 
those  very  words,  just  as  you  have  sung  them  now ;  when 
I,  too,  longed  for  another  summer-land  than  this,  a  land 
where  neither  death,  nor  wrong,  nor  change  can  ever 
come." 

"And  should  we  not  long  for  the  brighter,  better  day ?  "  I 
murmured. 

"  Ay,  indeed !  and  one  must  yearn  ofttimes  for  the 
brightness  that  is  never  dimmed,  the  good  that  cannot 
ch^ge,  the  love  that  can  never  fail  or  falter.  But  one  must 
not  ckmour  for  rest,  nor  demand  peace  !     One  must  wait 
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God's  time,  tnistmg,  hoping,  praying,  working  till  the 
Lord  says,  *  It  is  enough ;  thy  toil  is  over ;  thy  wheat  is  in 
the  gamer.     Child,  come  up  higher ! ' " 

"  But  you  were  not  always  willing  to  wait  ?  " 

"  No,  Ella,  I  was  not  I  fretted  and  struggled,  as  you 
are  fretting  and  struggling  now,  my  poor  Ellie !  I,  too, 
wanted  to  cast  aside  the  burden  that  was  laid  upon  me ;  I 
wanted  to  make  one  step  from  the  starting-point  to  the  goal 
of  the  golden  gates  !  I  longed  for  the  crown,  but  I  would 
not  endure  the  cross !  I  was  tired,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to 
rest,  though  I  had  known  little  of  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day ;  the  morning's  tasks  were  not  done,  and  I 
sighed  for  die  night's  repose." 

"  And— and ?  " 

"  And  God  spoke  to  my  souL  He  bade  me  arise  and  go 
into  His  vineyard,  and  work  for  Him.  He  bade  me  rise 
from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  selfish  grief,  and  find  my  happi- 
ness in  aiding  and  comforting  others.  He  said  to  me, 
*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might' 
And  at  last,  Ella,  I  could  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done  !  Living 
or  dying,  let  me  be  Thine.  Oh,  my  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  doV  " 

"  And  you  found  the  work  you  sought  ?  " 

"  It  came  to  me,  as  I  believe  it  always  does  to  those  who 
are  honestly  looking  for  it  I  found  it  where  I  had  never 
thought  of  seeking  it,  where  I  believe  it  is  always  to  be 
found — at  my  very  doors  I  And  from  that  hour  I  have 
never  wanted  work — or  happiness  ! " 

"  What  can  my  work  be  ?  " 

"  Your  work,  Ella,  is  plain  enough !  Make  the  best  of  all 
that  God  has  given  you,  either  of  joy  or  of  sorrow.  Come 
out  of  yourself,  dear  child;  forget  your  wrongs  and  your 
pain.  If  it  is  God's  will  that  sorrow  should  be  yours,  then 
be  content  with  the  sorrow,  and  try  every  day  and  every 
hour  to  make  others  glad  I  used  to  say,  long  ago,  evening 
after  evening,  *  Have  I  dropped  a  little  sweetness  into  any 
human  creature's  cup  to-day  ? '  and  if  I  felt  I  had,  I  was 
not  unhappy,  though  the  great  grief  of  my  heart  was  still 
unlifted.  And,  by  God's  grace,  I  found  incessant  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  little  kindnesses — ^there  was  always  some- 
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thing  to  be  done,  some  suffering  child  of  humanity  needing 
a  helping  hand  or  a  word  of  sympathy  from  me.  One  day, 
Ella,  I  took  up  a  book  of  Fredrika  Bremer's,  and  I  read  a 
sentence  or  two  that  I  have  never  since  forgotten.  I  thought 
then,  and  I  think  now,  that  Gk>d  sent  those  words  to  me.  I 
read  and  re-read  them,  I  learned  them  by  heart,  and  for 
many  a  year  they  have  been  stereotyped  on  my  memory. 
Do  you  care  to  hear  them,  child  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed  !    What  were  they  ?  " 

"  These — 'Shall  I  shut  my  heart  against  so  many  occasions 
for  joy  and  gratitude,  and  sit  with  my  sorrow  in  darkness  ? 
Oh,  no  !  I  will  gladden  the  human  circle  in  which  I  live  ; 
I  wl\  open  my  heart  to  the  gospel  of  life  and  of  Nature ;  I 
will  seize  hold  on  the  moments,  and  the  good,  too,  which 
they  bring.  No  friendly  glance,  no  spring  breeze,  shall 
pass  over  me  unenjoyed  or  unacknowledged.  Out  of  every 
flower  will  I  suck  a  drop  of  honey ;  and  out  of  every  passing 
hour  a  drop  of  eternal  Ufe.  And,  then — I  know  it,  truly — 
be  my  life  long  or  short,  bear  it  a  joyful  or  a  gloomy 
colour — 

"  * "  The  day  will  nerer  endure  so  long. 
But  at  length  the  evening  cometb." 

The  evening  in  which  I  may  go  home  ! " 

"  Then  one  may  look  for  home — the  home  of  perfect  rest 
and  peace  ? ' " 

"Yes,  surely,  child ;  or  sad  indeed  would  be  this  weary 
workia-day  world  of  ours.  But  one  must  not  begin  to  cry 
out  for  the  twilight  shadows  and  the  coolness  of  the  night 
the  moment  one  feels  faint  because  of  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day ;  one  must  *  press  towards  the  mark,*  striving, 
bearing,  hoping — yes,  even  rejoicing !  till  the  daylight  fades, 
and  our  hands  fail  from  our  tasks,  because  the  hours  of  toil 
are  over,  and  the  foretaste  of  rest  is  in  our  souls.  *  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  the  home4onging^  for  they  shall  go  home^ 
— the  true  home-longing,  that  is  not  born  of  weariness  and 
despondency,  but  of  the  deep  inward  consciousness  of  the 
exceeding  joy  that  is  awaiting  us  in  the  land  of  light  and 
glory.  And  I  think  it  must  be  very  sweet  to  behold  through 
the  darkness  of  death  the  shining  brightness  of  the  Father's 
house,  just  as  one  coming  back  at  night  from  a  long  and, 
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perhaps,  dangerous  journey,  sees  the  lights  of  home  gleaming 
from  afar,  and  knows  that  loving  welcome  and  sweet  rest 
await  him  there." 

"  Shall  I  ever  feel  so,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear,  le  bon  jour  reviendra.  Youth  is  naturally 
so  impatient  in  itself,  at  once  so  sanguine  and  so  despondent 
When  the  dark  cloud  lowers,  it  cannot  believe  that  it  will 
ever  be  lifted  \  there  is  no  to-morrow  to  the  first  grief  of 
many  an  impassioned  young  spirit  But  to-morrow  does 
come,  notwithstanding.  Now,  Ella,  you  shall  sing  me 
another  song — one  of  my  special  favourites.  Mrs.  Hemans* 
lovely  verses  are  to  your  soul  just  now  what  a  rich  cordial 
would  be  to  a  fever-stricken  invalid — very  good,  and  perhaps 
even  precious  in  itself,  but  prejudicial  while  the  fever  lasts. 
Sing  me  *  The  Bridge  M  " 

Longfellow's  poems  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  well 
known  in  those  days  as  they  are  now.  At  any  rate,  though 
I  had  read  the  lines  in  the  volume,  and  tried  the  song 
more  than  once,  the  words  did  not  come  to  me  at  all 
familiarly.     For  the  first  time,  it  seemed  to  me — 

"  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour." 

And  as  I  went  on  with  the  song,  I  felt  that  for  the  first  time 
it  spoke  to  my  heart,  appealed  to  my  inner  self,  as  represent- 
ing my  exact  experience  : — 

"  For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

Would  the  day  ever  come  when  I  should  quietly  and 
thankfully  say  to  myself — 

'*  But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me. 
It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 
Throws  its  shadow  over  me." 

"  There,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Agnew,  when  I  had  finished, 
"  that  ought  to  do  you  good  !  There  is  something  wonder- 
fully mspiriting  and  reviving  in  Longfellow's  poetry.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  God's  own  singers,  one  of  His  prophets  of 
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the  Good  and  Beautiful,  and  inspired  by  Him,  You  have 
sung  to  me  most  dutifully ;  now  I  will  read  to  you  just  a 
little  bit  that  chimes  in  sweetly  and  most  nobly  with  '  the 
parting  of  summer,'  as  we  see  it  dying  now  around  us  : — 

*' '  Oh,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay»  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teaching. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear.'  " 

I  think  this  conversation  and  the  poetry  that  went  with  it 
really  did  me  some  good ;  I  am  sure  that  afterwards  I  tried 
not  to  think  so  much  about  myself  and  my  own  peculiar 
troubles.     And  I  entered  more  into  the  life  of  those  about 
me.      I   went  out  with  Nellie  and  Janie,  gathering  late^ 
autumn  flowers,  and  calling  upon  certain  old  cottagers  who^ 
were  Miss  Agnew's  pensioners.     And  then  suddenly  there- 
came  a  change  in  the  weather.     October  died  under  smiling: 
skies  and  witliVthe  woodlands  still  glowing  with  their  richest 
hues ;  November  was  born  in  a  grey  mist  that  shrouded  the 
mountains  from  our  sight,  and  shut  in  the  lake  below,   so 
that  we  saw  only  our  own  lawns  and  the  shrubberies  beyond. 

One  morning  we  awakened  to  sunshine  clear  and  golden, . 
the  haze  had  lifted,  the  clouds  had  rolled  away.     Once  more 
we  saw  our   beloved  peaks,  but  they  were  white  as  Alps 
of  Switzerland — the  Langdale  Pikes,  Bow  Fell,  Coniston-Old- 
Man,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  noble  brotherhood  of  "  heaven- 
kissing  hills,"  were  covered  with  pure,   untrodden  snow. 
Even  Loughrigg  and  Wansfell,  our  nearest  neighbours,  were- 
thickly  sprinkled  over,   and  all  our  lingering  asters  and. 
dahlias  were  dead. 

A  keen  frost  ensued,  the  cold  became  intense,  and  the 
Armstrong  girls  informed  us  with  great  glee  that  winter  had 
set  in,  and  very  soon  there  would  be  skating  I — there  were 
even  hopes  of  the  mere  being  frozen  over.  But  should  that 
desirable  consummation  not  arrive,  we  were  tolerably  certain 
of  some  of  the  smaller  waters,  and  all  but  confident  of 
several  shallow  tarns,  quite  within  easy  walking  distance. 
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Meanwhile,  we  had  a  fine  number  of  flannel  and  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoats  to  construct,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long 
day  at  Kendal  to  make  sundiy  purchases  for  benevolent 
objects  and  for  our  own  pleasure. 

We  did  the  shopping  at  Kendal,  and  we  made  a  fabulous 
number  of  warm  petticoats  for  old  women  and  many  gay 
frocks  for  the  children,  but  we  never  skated,  for  the  frost 
speedily  gave  way  to  rain  and  sleet  and  snow,  and  the 
whole  world  about  us  was  one  dismal  scene  of  fog  and 
drizzle  and  mud  indescribable.  I  had  never  even  con- 
ceived of  such  mud ! — nothing  less  than  seven-leagued 
boots  could  cope  with  it  Cecy  Armstrong  insisted  on 
spelling  it  mud — dd — dd — e. 

Old  Father  Christmas  in  due  course  arrived,  but  by  no 
means  in  orthodox  attire.  It  was  not  a  clear,  keen  cold, 
but  a  misty  chilliness  that  greeted  us  when  we  looked 
forth  from  our  eyrie  on  our  own  fellside  on  the  morning 
of  that  25th  of  December.  The  grass  was  green,  the  ter- 
races were  soaked ;  bells  of  heavy  moisture  dripped  from 
the  Portugal  laurels  below  my  window.  A  more  unortho- 
dox Christmas  Day  I  had  never  known.  We  had  some 
poor  folks  to  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  servants  had 
permission  to  invite  their  friends,  but  Miss  Agnew  and  I 
sat  alone  by  the  fireside.  Mr.  Armstrong  did  not  allow  his 
daughters  to  go  out,  and  no  one  else  cared  to  look  in  upon 
us — family  circles  do  not  like  to  be  broken  up  on  such 
occasions.  Besides,  Christmas  Day  is  not  so  great  a 
festival  in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  As  in  Scotland,  and 
as  on  the  Continent,  New  Year's  Day  is  more  observed  on 
the  Borders  than  is  the  ancient  Noel 

But  when  the  New  Year  dawned  I  was  ill  in  bed  with  a 
feverish  cold,  that  would  cling  to  me  in  spite  of  time-tried 
remedies  and  careful  nursing.  I  suppose  the  long  strain 
was  telling  upon  me  at  last,  for  I  grew  worse  instead  of 
better,  and  finally  became  so  ill  that  Miss  Agnew  was 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  her  own  doctor.  He  looked  very 
serious  when  he  had  made  the  necessary  examination,  so 
much  so  that  I  began  to  wonder  whether  my  previsions 
were  not  about  to  be  fulfilled  I  felt  so  very  badly  that  it 
did  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  I  should  die,  and  for 
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many  days,  I  believe,  my  life  really  did  hang  on  a  very 
slender  thread  Racked  with  pain — ^for  pleurisy  supervened 
— struggling  for  breath,  burnt  up  with  fever,  or  shuddering 
with  cold  that  made  my  teeth  chatter,  too  restless  to  keep 
in  one  position  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
yet  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely  turn  upon  my  pillow,  I 
found  ''dying'*  a  very  painful  and  far  from  pleasant  process. 

I  got  the  turn  at  last  though,  so  as  to  relieve  my  kind 
friend  from  all  immediate  anxiety.  The  acute  pain  ceased, 
the  fever  abated,  the  inflammation  was  subdued;  but  I 
remained  still  quite  invalided,  and  I  recovered,  but  very 
slowly.  I  was  miserably  weak,  I  had  no  appetite,  nor 
desire  to  leave  my  room,  and  my  cough  was  most  trouble- 
some and  wearing. 

One  day,  much  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Armstrong  came  up 
to  see  me.  Nellie  had  told  him  how  ill  I  was,  and  had 
described  my  symptoms.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  master  of 
Westbank  had  once  followed  the  honourable  profession  of 
medicine,  but  had  resigned  it  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  beloved  studies.  Miss  Agnew,  however,  and 
many  others  knew  him  for  a  remarkably  skilful  man,  and 
now  and  then,  for  a  friend,  he  would  volunteer  "an 
opinion,"  and  even  condescend  to  a  prescription. 

He  looked  at  me  keenly;  he  had  been  talking  down- 
stairs with  Miss  Agnew ;  he  poked  and  prodded  me  with 
his  stethoscop>e,  and  listened  to  my  cough,  looking  fiercely 
all  the  time,  as  if  my  illness  had  been  contrived  expressly 
for  his  annoyance. 

"  I'll  write  out  a  prescription,"  he  said,  presently,  turning 
to  my  friend ;  "  but  it  won't  do  her  much  good !  Let  her 
get  up  and  come  downstairs.  I  don't  believe  in  being 
shut  up  in  close  rooms,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  fit  for  it 
carry  her  off  to  a  softer  climate.  Our  mountain  breezes 
are  too  sharp  for  her  in  her  present  state,  and  our  real 
winter  has  yet  to  come.  Besides,  the  early  spring  is  always 
most  trying  to  people  with  weak  lungs  in  this  locality. 
Take  her  abroad  or  to  South  Devon;  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  because  there  will  be  no  sea-voyage,  and  mal  de 
mer  would  not  be  good  for  her  just  now.  Her  lungs  are 
in  a  ticklish  state,  and  that  worrying  cough  must  be  stopped ; 
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but  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  remedied  quite  easily 
under  certain  conditions.  There  is  no  actual  disease,  I 
give  you  my  word,  Miss  Ella ;  but  there  may  be — there  will 
be — if  you  don't  take  care  and  obey  orders  !  Remember, 
you  have  no  more  right  to  trifle  with  your  life  than  you 
have  to  jump  into  yonder  Windermere ! " 

This  was  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  it  was  the  middle 
of  February  before  I  was  in  a  fit  state  to  travel ;  the 
journey  was  to  be  undertaken  in  easy  stages.  At  first 
there  was  some  little  uncertainty  as  to  our  destination,  but 
just  when  it  became  necessary  to  decide  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thornton  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  placing  at  her  disposal 
a  very  pretty  and  roomy  cottage  of  her  own  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Devonshire,  close  upon  the  confines  of  Cornwall 
We  could  remain  there  as  long  as  we  pleased,  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  about  to  accompany  her  son  to  Germany, 
where  he  wished  to  study  for  a  year.  The  cottage  was 
called  "  The  Nook."  The  village  or  hamlet  to  which  it 
belonged  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  its  name 
was  Lyncombe. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

LYNCOMBE  COVE. 

SHORTLY  after  our  arrival  at  Lyncombe,  a  piece  of 
intelligence  reached  us  which,  though  it  did  not  really 
affect  me,  excited  for  the  time  my  deepest  interest  Miss 
Agnew— whom  I  had,  by  the  way,  learned  to  call  "  Lilian," 
at  her  own  express  desire — read  out  to  me  from  the  obituary 
of  the  Times  the  name  of  Mrs.  Armadale.  She  had  died  at 
Sea  View  House,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age,  "after 
a  long  illness,  deeply  lamented,"  Rosalie !  "  only  daughter 
of  the   late  Honourable  Robert  Adair,  and  the  beloved 
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wife  of  Edward  Armadale,  of  Armadale  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
and  of  Portland  Place,  Londoa" 

**  I  wonder  if  he  cares  ! "  I  said,  when  a  little  while  after- 
wards I  read  the  announcement  for  myself.  "  Rosalie — the 
beloved  wife — but  I  suppose  that  is  put  in  whether  the 
deceased  wife  is  really  beloved  or  no.  Did  you  ever  see 
Mrs.  Armadale,  Lilian?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her  together  with  her  husband ;  we  were 
staying  at  the  same  hotel  at  Geneva.  She  was,  even  then> 
two  years  ago  or  nearly,  an  evident  invalid." 

"  What  was  she  like  ?  " 

"  She  was  extremely  fair,  and  slender  to  attenuation.  I 
remember  thinking  that  I  had  never  seen  cheeks  so  pink 
and  so  sunken,  nor  hands  so  painfully  thin,  and  so  un- 
naturally white !  She  must  have  been  very  pretty  in  her 
youth,  I  should  sayj  but  she  had  not  much  expression^ 
except,  poor  thing !  that  she  had  a  peevish,  fretful  air,  the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  prolonged  ill-health ;  though  I  should 
not  imagine,  from  the  little  I  knew  of  her,  that  she  was  ever 
very  sweet-tempered  or  intellectual  She  was  dressed  most 
elegantly,  and  in  perfect  taste;  but  her  complexion  was 
obviously  artificial,  and  her  golden  ringlets  could  scarcely 
have  been  her  own,  except  as  she  had  paid  for  them  ! " 

'*  I  should  never  have  imagined  a  man  like  Mr.  Armadale 
marrying  that  kind  of  woman  !  But  men  are  evidently  the 
most  inconsistent,  inconsequential  creatures.  What  I  have 
seen  of  them  does  not  excite  either  admiration  or  respect" 

"  Gently,  my  dear ;  gently  !  Good  men  are  as  plentiful 
as  good  women ;  but  it  has  been  your  misfortune  to  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  several  who  have  acted  unworthily. 
Do  not  condemn  all  for  one  or  two.  But  I  have  thought, 
Ella,  that  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  relinquish  all  claim  upon 
Mr.  Armadale.  You  have  an  undoubted  right  to  his  support 
and  protectioa" 

"A  right  of  which  I  will  never  avail  myself — till  my 
mother's  name  is  freed  from  blame." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  must  tell  you  I  cannot  leave  you  much 
money.  My  income  is  principally  derived  from  estates  left 
me  by  a  distant  relative.  He  was,  I  believe,  deeply  attached 
to  my  mother,  and  would  have  married  her  had  she  been 
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willing.  The  affection  must  have  been  entirely  unreturoed, 
as  she  twice  rejected  his  suit  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
have  been,  on  his  part,  extremely  persistent,  since  he  left  to 
her  nearly  everything  he  possessed,  the  whole,  at  her  death, 
to  revert  to  me,  and  after  my  death,  if  I  died  childless,  to 
go  back  to  his  own  family.  I  know  nothing  of  my  heirs.  I 
once  made  overtures  of  friendship,  but  they  were  not  ac- 
cepted. Only,  my  dear,  you  see  I  cannot  therefore  provide 
for  you  as  I  should  wish.  I  have  never  saved  anything.  I 
have  always  lived  up  to  my  means.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  do  otherwise.  The  small  fortune  which  I  inherit 
from  my  father  is  likewise  inalienable ;  after  me,  it  belongs 
to  my  nephew  James." 

*'  And  quite  rightly,  I  am  sure.  But,  dearest  Lilian,  do 
not  talk  of  any  one  *  coming  after '  you." 

*'I  do  not  think  my  life  will  be  a  long  one.  I  have 
reasons  for  this  belief.  While  I  live  you  need  not  have  an 
anxiety.  We  came  together  for  a  short  time,  professedly. 
I  do  not  mean  to  part  with  you.  You  have  grown  very  dear 
to  me.  It  would  be  a  great  pain  to  me  to  lose  you  now,  my 
EUie,  and  you  need  not  be  troubled  by  any  sense  of  depend- 
ence ;  for  by  .your  companionship  and  affection,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways,  I  am  amply  compensated  for  the  few  extra 
pounds  you  must  cost  me.  Only — I  am  afraid  you  aught 
not  to  dissever  yourself  so  entirely  from  Mr.  Armadale." 

"  He  is  evidently  contented  with  the  severance,  for  he 
knows  where  I  am,  and  he  makes  no  sign.  Depend  upon 
it,  he  is  only  too  well  pleased  to  think  I  am  well  off  his 
hands  and  in  honourable  keeping.  He  would  settle  an 
income  upon  me,  1  dare  say  \  but  that  I  utterly  decline  ! 
Don't  scold  me !  It  is  pride,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it  I  cannot  take  from  Mr.  Armadale  what  I  am  willing 
to  owe  to  you.  I  will  not  receive  money  from  one  who  has 
sinned  as  he  has ;  from  one  who  will  open  his  purse,  but  not 
his  heart,  to  the  child  whom  he  disowns ;  from  one,  too, 
who  has  always  deceived  me,  as  he  must  have  deceived  my 
unfortunate,  unknown  mother.  If  it  should  please  God 
to  take  you  to  Himself,  Lilian,  it  will  not  be  my  own  cir- 
cumstances that  will  trouble  me.  My  grief  will  be  that  I  am 
left  aloni*  in  a  heardess,  cruel  world,  without  your  love  and 
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tender  care.  I  can  do  as  many  other  and  better  girls  than  I 
have  done  before  me — I  can  get  my  own  living — somehow  I 
I  utterly  repudiate  Mr.  Armadale's  favours ;  and  yet — ^and 
yet  I  should  like  to  see  and  know  Gertriide  1  I  expect, 
though,  I  never  shall  know  her.  She  is  ignorant  of  my  very 
existence,  and  must,  I  suppose,  remain  so." 

"  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  charming  girL  You 
and  she  are  wonderfully  alike.  She  is,  I  should  imagine, 
about  two  years  younger  than  yourself.  She  evidently  in- 
herits her  mother's  temperament  as  little  as  her  looks.  She 
was,  when  I  saw  her  at  Geneva,  emphatically  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's own  daughter." 

"  Was  Miss  Jocelyn  with  them  at  that  time  ?  " 

'*  No,  she  was  not  I  remember,  though,  hearing  her 
spoken  o£    They  called  her  *  Cousin  Letty.' " 

"  Yes,  her  name  is  Letitia." 

From  that  day  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  though 
Lilian  and  I  talked  about  all  sorts  of  persons  and  things,  the 
name  of  Armadale  was  no  more  mentioned  between  us. 
Once  only  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  Edward  Armadale, 
Esq.,  of  Armadale,  had  gone  to  St  Petersburg  on  private 
diplomatic  business  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government, 
"  as  it  was  reported  in  certain  circles." 

Lyncombe  was  a  very  lovely  place.  The  neighbourhood 
was  quite  unlike  Windermere,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  equally 
beautiful,  in  its  way.  The  village  was  small  and  poor,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen  ;  the  shore  was  grand  in  all 
its  features,  very  wild  and  rocky,  and  the  high-tide  waves 
broke  on  mighty  cliffs  of  granite.  It  was  an  iron-bound 
coast,  and  in  the  winter  there  were  not  unseldom  wrecks, 
Not  so  long  ago  there  were  wreckers  in  the  hamlet,  and  there 
were  dreadful  stories  still  whispered  of  false  lights  and  cruel 
plunder.  Now  there  was  a  lifeboat,  given,  as  I  soon  under- 
stood, by  Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton,  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
and,  of  course,  the  owner  of  "  The  Nook,"  where,  however, 
she  resided  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and  that  not 
regularly. 

She  had  built  a  chapel,  too,  for  the  Wesleyans,  who  had 
had  some  footing  in  the  place  for  almost  a  centiuy,  and 
had  done  a  good  work  among  the  fishermen.    The  parish 
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church  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  clergyman  one 
of  the  old  school,  that  loved  ease  and  comfort,  and  cared 
little  for  the  souls  of  obscure  fisherfolk.  He  was  an  old 
man,  they  said,  and  almost  a  recluse,  save  that  he  read 
■prayers  and  preached  after  a  fashion  twice  every  Sunday, 
buried  his  parishioners  when  they  died,  and  married  them 
when  they  wished  to  enter  upon  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony. Of  late  years,  however,  the  Wesleyan  chapel  had 
been  licensed  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  the  good 
people  of  Lyncombe  preferring  to  be  coupled  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  in  their  own  most  unostentatious  litde  sanctuary. 
A  graveyard  had  always  belonged  to  the  place,  and  as  it 
never  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  "  consecrated  "  by  a  man  in  lawn 
sleeves,  it  was  open  to  all,  irrespective  of*  creed  and  ritual 

We  soon  became  very  intimate  with  the  fisherfolk,  and 
we  got  to  know  all  the  boats  by  sight  and  by  name, 
and  looked  for  their  coming  in  at  certain  periods  wth 
almost  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the  venture  and  the  risks 
were  ours.  It  was  a  lovely  spring,  and  in  the  soft,  mild 
air,  my  cough  soon  became  less  troublesome,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  had  ceased  altogether.  We  revelled  in 
wild  flowers  and  ferns,  for  the  season  was  unusually  early ; 
and  Lyncombe  Cove,  as  our  end  of  Lyncombe  was  called, 
was  a  perfect  little  paradise  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  rich  in 
soil,  and  sheltered  from  eastern  blasts,  and  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  storm-winds  that  swept  the  open  coast 

"The  Nook,"  however,  half-way  up  a  green  wooded 
knoll,  and  nestling  in  a  perfect  bower  of  myrtle  and  other 
beauteous  shrubs,  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sea. 
As  we  sat  at  our  windows  we  looked  across  our  own 
thickets  of  evergreen  and  our  beds  of  flowers,  and  above 
the  meadow-land  that  filled  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  to  the 
wide  opening  between  two  huge  cliffs,  which  showed  us  the 
great  bay  of  Lyncombe,  and  beyond  that  the  mighty  ocean 
itself,  glittering,  tossing,  seething,  foaming,  tumbling,  under 
every  aspect  of  the  changing  sky.  I  had  never  seen  the 
open  sea  before,  and  the  sight  of  that  immense  expanse 
of  ever  restless  waters  filled  me  with  a  reverence  and  awe  it 
is  impossible  to  describe.  Only  in  solitary  mountain-fast- 
nesses have  I  experienced  the  same  emotioa 
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April  passed,  and  we  were  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and 

beginning  to  think  that  in  another  month  we  really  must, 

however  reluctantly,  bid  adieu  to  our  lovely  "Nook"  and  turn 

our  faces  once  more  northwards.     All  around  us  were  what 

would  have  been /une  roses,  in  a  less-favoured  climate ; 

magnolias  and  myrtles,   hydrangeas    and    camellias  were 

everywhere,  and  great  bushes  of  coral-belled  fuchsias  even 

in  the  fishermen's  scanty  plots.     It  was  more  like  a  bit  of 

the  Riviera,  Lilian  said,  than  anything  else  she  could  think 

of;  and  rosy  and  lilac  shadows  went  and  came  where  the 

broad  combs  fell  away  in  the  rocky  gorges,  and  the  sea 

was  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  green,  and  sometimes 

of  a  most  celestial  hue — a  sort  of  pinky  purple,  shot  with 

what  we  should  now  designate  as  "  peacock  blue."     I  was 

quite  well  again — as  well  as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life ; 

and  I  was  happy,  too,  and,  but  for  certain  intervals  which 

came  less  and  less  frequently,  I  was  tolerably  reconciled  to 

my  unfortunate  position.     My  greatest  anxiety  now  was 

Lilian's  health.     She  was  certainly  not  so  strong  as  she 

ought  to  be,  and  she  had  a  worn  look  as  if  she  frequently 

suffered  pain.     But  she  would  not  admit  that  anything 

really  ailed  her;  and  she  would  say,  when  I  urged  her 

to  have  medical  advice,  "  My  dear,   I  am  not  really  ill ; 

I  am  out  of  sorts,  and  am  nearly  always  weak  and  languid. 

I  was  the  same  last  May,    and  I   thought  Windermere 

did  not  suit  me.     Lyncombe  does  not  improve  me,  lovely 

though  it  be;  I  b^n  to  think  it  does  not  matter  much 

where  I  live  ;  I  am  growing  old,  and  I  do  not  come  of  a 

long-lived  race.    Besides,  I  have  certain  symptoms  which  tell 

me  that  I  inherit  the  malady  that  was  fatal  to  my  mother 

before  she  reached  my  age." 

I  pressed  her  to  tell  me  more,  but  she  laughed  it  off,  and 
begged  me  to  select  some  more  interesting  theme  of  dis- 
course, and,  when  I  persisted,  she  said  gravely,  "  My  dear, 
long  ago,  after  being  with  an  aunt  who  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  I  made  a  firm  resolve  never  to  talk  about  my  own 
ailments  to  anybody  but  the  doctor,  and  not  to  him  unless  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  I  know  no  greater  nuisance  than 
to  hear  the  changes  rung  on  pains  and  aches,  and  bad 
nights,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  sufiferings  that  poor  human 
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flesh  and  blood  is  heir  to ;  it  does  no  good  to  the  patient, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  often  very  /impatient !  And  it  is  but  a  very 
poor  exponent  of  the  Christian  life  which  many  of  the  com- 
plainants profess  to  lead.  A  grumbling  Christian  is  an 
anomaly,  and  does  more  harm  to  the  cause  he  advocates 
than  one  who  is  openly  irreligious  No  !  I  will  not  discuss 
myself,  for,  if  I  once  form  the  evil  habit,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  I  shall  stop  !  I  shall  be  no  better  if  I  make  my  moan 
to  all  the  world,  and  my  friends  will  be  very  much  the  worse !" 

To  proceed  with  my  story,  however,  it  was,  as  I  said,  the 
first  week  in  May — the  sixth  of  the  month,  and  Thursday, 
as  I  well  remember.  The  heat  was  intense ;  it  might  have 
been  July  or  August,  so  oppressive  was  the  temperature. 
The  morning  in  itself  was  splendid — not  a  cloud  veiled  the 
crystal  sapphire  of  the  sky,  and  the  sea  lay  smooth  as  glass, 
except  where  the  falling  tide  eddied,  and  boiled,  as  it  always 
did,  round  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks  known  along  the  coast 
as  the  Shark's  Teeth.  The  leaves  drooped,  but  there  was 
not  a  rustle  in  any  of  the  trees ;  the  air  outside  the  verandah 
was  like  the  breath  of  a  fiery  furnace.  The  only  cool-look- 
ing thing  was  the  river  Lyn,  which  we  could  see  and  hear^ 
too,  rushing  in  falls  and  slopes  through  the  ravine  towards 
the  little  harbour  which  made  the  Cove.  Tasso,  the  house- 
dog, crouched  in  the  shade  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and 
his  tongue  lolling  from  his  mouth,  too  lazy  and  too  hot  to 
divert  himself  with  any  of  his  usual  pastimes.  Pussy  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  dining-room  carpet  near  the  open 
window,  looking  very  much  as  if  she  had  departed  this  life, 
and  would  never  chase  mouse,  or  lap  milk,  or  wash  her 
sleek,  white  coat  again  1  There  was  not  even  any  hum  of 
insects ;  no  living  thing  seemed  stirring ;  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  distant  fall  of  the  sparkling  river-waters,  and  the 
low  murmur  of  the  out-going  tide. 

Lilian  reclined  on  the  sofa,  trying  to  read,  but  evidently 
making  slow  progress  with  the  volume  in  hand. 

"  I  am  as  lazy  as  Pussy,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  down  the 
book.  "  I  wish  I  could  go,  like  her,  into  dreamland  for  an 
hour  or  two.  I  was  so  hot  last  night,  I  could  not  sleep ; 
and  this  morning  I  feel  literally  good  for  nothing.  Why, 
you  look  quite  brisk,  Ella  I " 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  stupid,  though/'  I  replied.  "  I 
cannot  settle  to  anything ;  I  tried  my  German  and  could  do 
nothing  with  it  I  began  to  read  that  new  novel  that  came 
in  Mudie's  last  parcel,  and  could  not  get  interested  in  the 
story ;  it  is  too  much  exertion  to  practise,  or  to  write  letters, 
though  I  owe  one  to  Nellie  Armstrong ;  and  it  is  certainly 
quite  too  hot  to  venture  out  of  doors." 

**  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  you  might  get  a 
sunstroke.  Oh,  I  promised  cook  that  you  should  go  to  her, 
and  tell  her  what  pudding  she  should  give  us  to-day.  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  when  she  came  to  me  for  the 
orders." 

''And  what  am  I  to  say?" 
Anything  you  like ;  I  leave  the  choice  with  yourself." 
An  ice-pudding  would  be  the  most  suitable,  I  should 
think;  only  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  the  proper  freezing 
apparatus.     Seriously,  though,  what  would  you  prefer  ?  " 

"  I  really  have  no  preference.  Go  and  talk  to  cook,  and 
I  will  try  to  go  to  sleep  for  awhile ;  perhaps  I  may  wake  up 
a  little  brighter.  But  have  mercy,  and  don't  order  pancakes 
or  omelettes,  else  poor  cook  will  dissolve  in  front  of  the 
frying-pan." 

''I  will  think  of  something  that  will  not  give  much 
trouble,"  I  said  '*  Perhaps  there  is  some  pastry  left  from 
yesterday." 

And  off  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
about  the  temperature  of  a  well-heated  forcing-house.  Cook 
stood  at  the  open  door,  fanning  herself  with  her  aproa 

"  Cook,  are  you  not  melting?"  I  asked,  byway  of  announ- 
cing myself. 

"  I'm  that  hot,  Miss  Dale,  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  live," 
was  the  emphatic  answer.    "  And  what  about  the  pudden  ?  " 

"  Could  you  toss  us  up  an  apricot  omelette,  or  let  us  have 
lemon  fritters  ?"  I  asked,  wickedly. 

The  poor  woman's  face  fell  as  she  replied,  "  If  Miss 
Hagnew  wishes  frying,  Miss  Heller,  in  course  it  must  be 
done ;  but  I'm  fain  to  say  I'd  as  lief  run  down  to  the  beach 
after  the  fish  that  that  stupid,  idle,  always-behindhand 
Peter  Croome  promised  to  bring  up,  and  hasn't,  as  stand 
over  a  brisk  fire  to-day.     It'll  be  almost  as  bad  as  being 
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made  a  martyr  of,  as  was  done  in  old  tiroes,  which  I  knows 
to  be  d^facky  for  I've  many  a  time  seen  the  spot  in  Smiffield 
where  the  burnings  was,  being  a  Londoner,  and  therefore 
knowing  things." 

Cook,  it  seemed,  was  cool  enough  to  talk,  and  I  let  her 
ramble  on  till  she  was  tired,  and  came  back  to  her 
"muttons"  in  the  shape  of  "  puddens."  Puddings,  I  found, 
were  a  real  difficulty,  for  all  the  milk  and  cream  in  the 
house  had  turned  sour ;  last  night's  milk  was  "  nasty  curds- 
and-whey,"  this  morning's  milk  would  turn  directly  it  felt 
the  fire.  No  kind  of  cream  or  custard  was  possible.  It 
transpired,  however,  that  there  was  a  gooseberry  tart  of 
yesterday's  baking  in  the  larder,  and  there  were  lemon 
cheesecakes  ready  for  the  eating.  So  it  was  decided  that 
they  and  the  tart  should  do  for  the  dining-room,  and  the 
kitchen  would  considerately  put  up  with  bread  and  jam. 

Cook  was  evidently  relieved,  but  her  anxiety  respecting 
the  non-arrival  of  the  fish  was  on  the  increase,  "  for,"  as  she 
said  ruefully,  "  I  really  want  it  to  make  up  the  dinner.  The 
cold  lamb  is  well  cut  into  a-ready,  and  the  cold  beef  I  relied 
on  for  our  own  table  has  been  and  turned^  like  the  milk. 
Everythink's  gone  bad  in  the  night.  There'll  be  thunder 
before  bedtime,  Miss  Heller,  and  a  storm  is  a  storm  in  these 
here  outlandish  parts,  which  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  I 
don't  like  living  where  there's  no  decent  shops,  I  don't 
Ah  !  there's  Peter  !     Won't  I  give  it  to  him  !  " 

And  "  give  it  to  him  "  she  did,  if  the  giving  meant  a  great 
deal  of  scolding  and  fierce  invective,  and  threats  of  taking 
away  "  the  custom  "  of  The  Nook. 

Peter  was  a  mild,  easy-going  man,  and  he  stood  quietly 
till  the  avalanche  of  words  had  fallen,  and  there  was  peace. 
"  Couldn't  come  before,"  he  said,  placidly,  shaking  his 
head  ;  "  couldn't  indeed  !  Besides,  I'm  early  enow  ;  these 
is  sea  trouts,  missis,  the  finest  I  ever  caught  1  and  they'll 
take  but  a  few  minutes,  when  once  the  water  boils ;  and  I 
knows  your  dinner-hour.  Bless  me !  I  never  failed  The 
Nook  with  'fish    yet,    and   I   can't   come   faster  than   I 


can." 


With  which  philosophic  remark  Peter  was  going  away, 
when  I  stepped  out  into  the  yard,  to  ask  him  what  was  his 
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opinion  of  the  weather;  "for,"  said  I,  "cook  declares  we 
are  going  to  have  a  terrible  thunderstorm ! " 

"  And  a  storm  we  shall  have,  miss,"  was  Peter's  ready 
response,  "and  a  fine  storm  it  will  be.  God  grant  the 
boats  that  are  out  '11  get  into  port  before  it  comes !  And  I 
hope  there'll  be  no  vessels  on  our  shore,  for  the  wind  is 
right  landward;  and  the  tide  '11  come  in  like  Noah's  Deluge! 
And  the  craft  that  gets  on  those  Shark's  Teeth  never  gets 
off  'em  again  till  she  be  grinded  to  bits." 

"  But  there  are  no  signs  of  tempest  yet,  Peter  ?" 
"Begging  your  pardmg,  miss,  there's  heaps  o'  signs  to 
them  as  knows  how  to  read  'em !  A  dead  stillness  like  this 
alius  means  mischief  I  If  you  was  to  climb  up  to  top  o' 
Pembly  Head,  where  you  can  see  all  down  Cornwall  way, 
you  would  get  sight  of  a  cloud — no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  may  be — like  the  one  that  the  prophet  of  the  Lord 
heered  tell  on ;  but  it'll  spread,  and  spread^  till  the  heavens 
gathers  blackness,  and  the  wind  gets  up  like  fury ;  and  the 
sea  out  there — the  deceitful  sea,  that  looks  as  calm  as  a 
mill-dam  at  this  minit — foams  and  roars  like  water-falls  of 
ink.  I  heered,  too,  that  the  *  cones  '  was  hoisted  at  Devon- 
stoke  Pier  last  night,  and  all  the  coast  is  warned,  they  tell 
me.  Now,  look  'ee  here,  miss !  " — and  Peter  asked  me 
to  come  a  few  steps  further  up  the  garden-walk — '  There, 
miss!  do  'ee  see  a  little  tumble  out  yonder,  among  the 
waves,  as  if  a  big  fish  or  two  was  a  floundering  about  at  play  ? 
And  do  'ee  hear  a  rumbling,  soughing  sort  of  sound  a  long 
ways  off  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  do,  Peter  ;  does  it  mean  anything  ?  " 
"It  means  this,  miss,  that  that's  the  beginning  of  the 
storm ;  it's  what's  called  the  ground-swelL  But  there's  time 
for  the  boats  to  get  in  before  anything  really  happens  ; 
there's  not  many  out  tcnlay,  thank  the  Lord." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  out  in  a  storm  yourself,  Peter  ?  " 
"  Ay,  miss,  and  that's  what  I  have,  many  a  time  !  I 
mind,  aher  beating  about  all  night,  my  uncle  and  me,  not 
a-knowing  where  we  was,  we  finded  ourselves  just  o£f  the 
Shark's  Teeth,  when  the  morning  broke.  And  in  such  a 
sea!  the  waves  mountains  high,  as  people  say,  and  the  wind 
blowing  twenty  hurricanes.     I  didn't  thiilk  ever  to  see  my 
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wife  and  little  'uns  again,  and  I  was  a  young  man  then — 
and  my  biggest  of  three  was  no  higher  than  that !  and  the 
littlest  not  three  weeks  old  Uncle  Pentreth,  he  say  he'd 
never  been  out  in  such  a  sea,  in  all  his  bom  days,  and  he'd 
gone  out  with  the  boats  for  well-nigh  fifty  year ;  and  he  say, 
says  he,  'Peter,  my  lad,  we'd  best  commend  our  souls  to 
God,  for  we're  a-going  to  meet  Him  within  this  hour !  we'll 
never  win  Lyncombe  Harbour  no  more ! '  And  I  thowt  we 
wouldn't,  sure  enough;  and  I  did  commend  my  soul  to 
God  there  and  then,  as  I'd  done  every  night  and  morning, 
since  I  were  seventeen,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  con- 
vince me  of  sin  and  give  me  peace,  through  the  preaching 
of  old  Davy  Ives,  of  Launceston,  who  was  wonderful  blessed 
in  his  work,  when  he  came  a-preaching  in  these  parts  !  But 
all  on  a  s\iddent  the  great  wind  fell,  and  I  got  the  boat 
round,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how,  except  that  One  that  the 
winds  and  the  waters  did  obey  of  olden  time  spoke  and 
stilled  the  tempest  of  the  deep  !  Ah  !  they  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  in  great  waters,  do  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  Then 
they  do  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He  bringeth 
them  out  of  their  great  distresses ;  He  maketh  the  storm  a 
calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  stilL  Then  are  they  glad 
because  they  be  quiet;  so  He  bringeth  them  into  their 
desired  haven.  Oh  !  that  man  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
His  goodness  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men  !  But  there,  I  do  run  on !  and  I  dare  say  you  know 
it  all  out  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  I  do,  though  I  do  tell  'ee, 
miss,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  land-faring  body  can  possibly 
understand  they  verses  as  we  mariners  can.  Good-mom- 
ing  to  'ee.  Miss  Dale.  I've  got  to  go  to  Rockhaven  with 
my  fish,  and  must  be  stirring ;  if  I  don't  tarry  I  think  I  can 
be  back  before  the  tempest  comes  in  real  earnest  I  don't 
mind  a  soak  or  a  blow,  but  I  alius  likes  to  be  in  my  own 
cottage  on  the  beach  when  there's  any  danger  to  the  boats. 
Good-morning,  miss,  and  thank  'ee  kindly." 

"  Good-morning,  Peter.     I  hope  it  will  hold  up  till  you 
get  bacL" 

I  sat  down  in  an  arbour  that  looked  far  over  the  sea,  and 
listened  to  the    mysterious  ground-swelL     I  felt  gTad  to 
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think  I  should  see  a  real  storm  on  the  xoast,  and  I  hoped 
it  would  be  a  grand  one,  provided  that  the  boats  were  not 
endangered !  As  I  looked  and  listened,  a  sort  of  eerie 
gloom  gathered  on  the  far  distant  horizon,  though  about 
Lyncombe  itself,  and  for  miles  all  round,  the  landscape 
still  glowed  and  shone  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

"  There  will  be  a  storm  ! "  I  said  to  myself;  "  but  it  will 
pass  over  us,  I  fancy — ^we  shall  get  just  the  outskirts  of  the 
cloud,  perhaps."  And  I  felt  disappointed  as  I  tinned  away 
to  go  into  the  house. 

Our  early  dinner  was  soon  disposed  of — neither  Lilian 
nor  I  had  any  appetite,  and  we  told  each  other  that  it  was 
quite  too  hot  to  dine.  It  was  of  no  use  eating  for  the 
sake  of  eating,  we  would  content  ourselves  with  the  tart, 
and  some  salad,  that  looked  deliciously  crisp  and  cool 
and  juicy,  and  postpone  further  refreshment  till  tea-time. 

Then,  after  sitting  awhile  in  the  shade  on  the  lawn,  and 
wondering  whether  the  sirocco  could  be  much  more  scorch- 
ing, we  concluded  to  go  to  our  own  rooms  and  try  to  get  a 
comfortable  sleep.  Lilian  complained  of  headache,  and  I 
had  to  own  to  an  excessive  drowsiness,  that  closed  my  eyes 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  keep  awake.  A  siesta  would 
be  delicious;  and  though  for  myself  it  was  rather  a  lazy 
proceeding,  I  consoled  myself  by  reflecting  that  such  over- 
powering heat  was  an  excuse  for  the  unwonted  indulgence, 
and  we  might  not  have  such  another  day  all  through  the 
summer. 

I  drew  down  my  blinds,  wishing  I  had  an  Indian  punkah 
at  command,  and  flinging  myself  on  my  bed,  passed  almost 
instantly  into  the  land  of  dreams.  I  must  have  slept,  I 
suppose,  full  two  hours,  and  when  at  last  I  awoke,  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  and  wondered  to  find  that  it  was  already  night 
Why  had  they  let  me  sleep  all  through  the  evening  ?  Why 
had  I  not  heard  the  tea-bell,  which,  in  our  primitive 
establishment,  was  rung  punctually  in  the  hall  at  half-past 
five?    Why  it  must  be  nine  or  ten  o'clock  I 

I  sprang  up,  half-vexed,  half-frightened,  and  groped  my 
way  to  the  window.  When  I  raised  the  blind  I  began  to 
think  it  was  not  night,  but  only  a  horrible,  preternatural 
darkness  1     I  brought  my  watch   to  the  open  casement 
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Had  it  stopped?  for,  as  well  as  I  could  discern  in  that 
strange,  livid  glimmer,  that  was  neither  dusk  nor  dawn,  the 
short  hand  pointed  to  the  figure  five.  And  while  I  still 
hesitated  to  accept  the  fact,  the  clock  on  the  servants' 
landing  sonorously  struck  five. 

What  did  this  strange  darkness  portend?  It  was  like 
nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before!  It  was  not  cloud  nor 
haze,  it  was  a  semi-transparent,  bluish  blackness  over  the 
entire  face  of  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
There  might  be  natural  light  somewhere  else  in  the  world, 
but  at  Lyncombe,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  was  only 
the  "  darkness  that  might  be  felt  1 "  And  still  all  nature 
was  silent;  the  hush  was  so  profound  that  I  could  hear  the 
ticking  of  my  watch,  only  through  the  dim,  livid  gloom 
came  the  moaning  of  the  sea,  which  I  could  perceive  lay 
like  molten  lead  under  the  vast  pall  which  seemed  settling 
down  upon  its  murmuring  waters.  Was  it  the  same  sea 
that  I  had  looked  at  in  the  morning,  a  glittering  field  of 
mingled  emerald  and  sapphire  levels,  shot  here  and  there 
with  lilac  and  purpled  shadows — the  same  sea  that  rose  and 
fell  so  merrily,  scattering  showers  of  pearls  and  brilliants  as 
it  reached  the  shore.  Far  away  there  was  a  white  rift 
between  the  inky  sea  and  the  still  more  inky  sky — ^a  line  of 
foam,  I  felt  almost  certain ;  and  I  had  not  been  at  Lyn- 
combe Cove  for  nearly  three  months  without  learning  that 
such  a  streak  was  the  forerunner  of  a  heavy  squalL 

As  I  gazed  the  door  opened,  and  Lilian  came  in.  I 
caught  her  hand  as  she  stood  by  my  side.  "  Oh,  Lilian, 
what  is  it  ?    Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this  ?  " 

"  No,  fuver^  ElUe  !  And  the  servants  are  saying  that  the 
fishermen  are  awed,  and  expecting  such  a  storm  as  these 
coasts  have  seldom  known.     Hark  how  the  sea  is  roaring !  " 

It  did  roar,  indeed  1  All  suddenly  it  seemed  to  wake  up 
like  a  living  thing  roused  to  maddest  fury ;  it  had  growled 
and  moaned  sullenly  ever  since  Peter  Croome  had  bidden 
me  listen  to  the  ground-swell  But  still  there  was  no  wind 
to  speak  of  on  the  land,  only  the  poplar  leaves  near  us  began 
to  quiver,  as  if  with  dread,  and  the  laurels  close  at  hand 
seemed  mysteriously  stirred 

"Let  us  go  downstairs  and  get  some  tea  before  the 
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tempest  bursts,"  said  Lilian,  presently ;  "  a  cup  of  tea  will 
refresh  us  for  whatever  the  evening  may  bring  forth.  This 
is  no  common  storm  that  hangs  over  us ! " 

"  No,  indeed !  Shall  we  not  go  down  to  the  shore  ?  We 
may  never  see  such  a  sight  again." 

"  Yes,  we  will  put  on  our  waterproof  coats,  and  tie  shawls 
over  our  heads;  when  once  the  blast  comes,  hats  and 
bonnets  will  be  rent  away.  Come ! — I  have  told  John  to 
bring  in  the  tea  as  soon  as  it  is  ready." 

How  that  tea  was  poured  out  and  drank  I  hardly  know, 
for  the  blackness  seemed  deepened  when  we  got  into  the 
dining-room,  where  we  could  just  discern  the  glimmer  of 
the  cups  and  saucers,  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Our  quicker 
way  to  the  shore  was  by  the  back  garden,  and  as  we  went 
we  passed  through  the  kitchen ;  I  think  it  was  blacker  at 
the  back  of  the  house  than  at  the  front  The  housemaid 
was  wringing  her  hands,  and  loudly  bewailing  herself;  the 
cook  gravely  announced  her  intention  of  *' fainting  dead 
away,"  with  the  closeness  and  the  fright ! 

"  Drink  some  water,"  said  Lilian,  quietly ;  "  and  do  not 
fear ;  the  Lord  will  be  with  us  in  to-night's  storm  as  in  yes- 
terday's calm.  The  darkness  and  the  hght,  you  know,  are 
both  alike  to  Him." 

"It's  the  day  of  the  Lord  Hissel,"  wailed  Jane,  the 
housemaid :  "  Peggy  Raven  says  so,  leastways." 

Now  Peggy  Raven  was  an  old  fish-wife  of  whom  most 
common  people  stood  in  awe  She  was  a  woman  of 
singular  force  of  character,  a  staunch  Methodist,  and,  after 
her  lights,  a  devoted  Christian.  Though  speaking  generally' 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  she  had  on  occasion  a  peculiar 
gift  of  language,  and  she  otten  led  the  devotions  of  her 
fellow-worshippers,  and  sometimes  addressed  them  in  stirring 
energetic  sentences,  which,  however,  were  not  sermons. 
She  had  been  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  fireplace,  so  we 
had  not  at  first  perceived  her  presence ;  there  were  some  of 
the  good  people  about  Lyncombe  Cove  who  regarded  Peggy 
as  a  prophetess — ^and  some  who  looked  upon  her  as  "just 
a  little  mad ! "  She  was  certainly  eccentric,  and  could  be 
very  fierce  in  her  denunciations  when  fully  roused.  She 
came  forth  now,  and  made  a  stately  curtsy  to  Lilian  and  to 
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)ie ;    then    she   remarked  :    "  Tis   an   awsome    evening, 
adies!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lilian,  "there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn 
in  darkness  like  this,  and  the  tempest  brooding  all  around. 
But  the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people,  and  will  keep  them 
from  all  harm." 

"  Ay,  ay  I "  she  said,  "  blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  Him  ; "  and  then,  more  wildly,  "  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand ;  lo !  He  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every 
eye  shall  see  Him  1  and  the  dead,  great  and  small,  shall 
stand  before  the  great,  white  throne,  and  the  Books  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  that  are  in  /// 
Miss  Agnew,  don't  you  think  the  Lord  is  a  coming — a, 
coming  this  vefy  night  to  judge  the  world  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not,"  returned  Lilian,  quietly.  ^^ How  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  will  be,  I  cannot  guess,  and  do  not  wish 
to  know ;  I  am  content  to  leave  it  to  His  own  pleasure, 
being  quite  sure  that  He  will  do  that  which  is  right  and  welL 
But  of  this  I  always  feel  tolerably  certain.  He  will  not  come 
in  a  great  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the  fire,  you  know,  but  in  the 
still,  small  voice." 

"  We  should  be  always  ready,"  said  Peggy,  solemnly. 

"  Yes,  always^^  was  the  quiet  answer,  "  for  His  coming  is 
certain  to  all  of  us  in  the  hour  of  death.  Any  day,  at  any 
time,  the  call  may  come,  *  Go  ye  forth  to  meet  Him  1  * 
Don't  be  frightened,  Jane ;  you  are  quite  as  safe  now  as  you 
were  two  hours  ago ;  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  His 
hands,  and  no  bolt  can  strike  unless  He  wills  it" 

"  But  I'm  not  ready,  I'm  not,"  sobbed  Jane.  "  Suppose 
I  died  ?  » 

"  Come  to  Christ,  even  now  while  you  live.  Trusting  in 
Him,  the  fear  of  death  is  taken  away." 

"  But  something  is  going  to  happen  !  " 

"  Very  well,  let  us  be  quiet  and  wait  His  will,  and  when 
the  storm  is  over,  Jane,  don't  forget  your  fears." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

ENTERTAINING  STRANGERS. 

WHEN  we  reached  the  shore,  we  found  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  fishing  village  assembled. 
The  darkness  now  seemed  absolute  blackness,  and  loud 
peals  of  reverberating  thunder  filled  the  sky,  and  echoed 
from  cliff  to  cliff  and  over  the  surging  sea  that  was  rolling 
and  tumbling  like  a  thing  convulsed.  There  was  not  as  yet 
much  windy  but  every  now  and  then  we  could  hear,  as  if 
afar  off,  the  voice  of  a  mighty  blast,  and  we  knew  that 
erelong  the  tempest  would  be  upon  us.  Lilian  made  a  seat 
for  herself  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  rock,  and  I,  sheltering 
myself  dose  to  a  buttress-like  projection  of  the  cliff,  found 
myself  close  to  Peter  Croome  and  Mary  Thompson,  his 
sister-in-lawy  who  was  watching  for  the  boat  that  held  both 
husband  and  son,  and  that  had  not  come  in  at  the  time 
appointed. 

"  Art  there  boats  out,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Only  two  or  three,"  replied  Peter,  "  but  we'll  trust  in  the 
Lord  to  help  'em,  and  bhng  'em  safe  into  port  Don't  be 
afeared,  Mary.  Jude  is  a  good  mariner,  and  his  boat  is  as 
sound  and  tight  a  little  craft  as  ever  sailed.     O  Lord " 

There  was  a  general  exclamation,  for  suddenly  the  black 
vault  above  us  seemed  rent  in  twain,  and  the  lightning 
flamed  all  about  us  as  if  sea  and  land  and  sky  were,  for  the 
moment,  set  ablaze.  Then  followed  a  deeper  darkness  than 
before,  or  so  it  appeared  after  that  awful  blinding  light ;  the 
thimder  crashed,  the  wind  woke  up  to  excessive  fury, 
scattering  the  foam  and  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  among  us 
who  stood  high  and  dry  above  the  margin  of  the  waves. 
The  roar  and  tumult  were  past  description,  and  for  the 
moment  I  felt  as  if  we  might  have  passed  out  of  this  every- 
day England  of  ours  into  some  awful  Pandemonium  of  the 
under-world,  such  as  one  reads  of  in  ancient  mythologic 
lore  I    I  do  not  wonder  that  the  simple  fisher-folk  were 
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Struck  dumb  or  beside  themselves  with  excessive  terror.  I 
think  for  a  little  while  I  forgot  where  I  was ;  I  forgot  Lilian, 
I  forgot  almost  my  own  identity !  And  still  there  was  no 
rain ;  while  around  us — ^above,  below,  everywhere — ^blazed 
again  and  again  those  awful  scorching  fires. 

I  stood  as  if  fascinated,  I  could  not  stir ;  I  was  rather 
awestruck  than  frightened,  and  the  last  thing  I  thought  of 
was  retreating  to  some  place  of  shelter.  I  was  so  bewil- 
dered that  I  really  doubt  if  I  could  have  found  my  way  back 
to  The  Nook  unaided.  All  at  once  my  senses  seemed 
coming  to  me,  and  in  a  lull  of  the  storm  I  could  hear  voices 
anxiously  discussing  some  important  matter.  Peter  was 
saying,  '*  Tis  the  CurUwy  that's  as  sure  as  it  lightens  and 
thunders.  But  that  other — I  don't  know  it  ! — never  saw  it 
in  our  own  waters  afore  !  There's  two — ^there's  three  boats ! 
Bless  the  Lord  !  the  black  cloud  is  lifting,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  out  to  Kennett's  Reef  directly.  Yes,  there  are  the 
boats,  Mary,  and  there  is  Jude's  boat  and  Dick  Craddock's 
boat,  and  another  that  is  nothing  better  than  a  cockleshell 
in  the  trough  of  them  big  waves.  Hold  fast,  all — if  s 
a  coming ! " 

I  did  not  know  what  was  coming,  but  the  next  minute  I 
found  myself  in  the  sturdy  grasp  of  the  fisherman ;  his 
stalwart  arms  were  around  me,  or  I  think  I  should  have 
been  blown  against  the  rock,  and  perhaps  cruelly  injured. 
But  the  hurricane  had  in  some  sort  cleared  the  air ;  the 
black,  sulphureous-looking  haze  was  gone,  and  in  the  livid 
light  of  the  tempestuous  evening  we  could  see  the  boats, 
three  of  them,  trying  hard  to  get  into  port  and  keep  away 
from  the  sunken  reef  that  everybody  knew  was  there, 
beneath  the  raging,  boiling  surf  that  foamed  and  seethed  like 
a  cauldron  about  the  dreaded  "Teeth." 

"They  will  be  dashed  to  pieces,"  I  cried,  seeing  for 
myself  what  must  happen  if  those  black  spots  that  were  boats 
freighted  with  human  lives  should  drift  into  the  vortex, 
which,  as  we  gazed  at  them  from  the  shore,  they  seemed 
even  now  to  touch  ! 

Very  soon  I  perceived  that  all  about  me  were  watching 
the  progress  of  the  boats  in  breathless  suspense,  only  ever  and 
anon  a  prayer  or  an  ejaculation  burst  from  some  one  whose 
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heart  was  shrinking  with  dismay,  for  every  moment  the 
fated  boats  drew  nearer  to  those  cruel  "  Teeth,"  the  points 
of  which  were  yet  discernible  above  the  heaving  waters. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  boats  struck !  A  mighty  torrent  of 
rushing  waters  seized  the  other  two,  and  in  less  time  than  I 
take  to  tell  the  story,  all  three  boats  were  gone  !  A  bitter, 
wailing  cry  ran  along  the  shore,  and  Mary  Thompson 
dropped  prone  upon  the  shingle  at  my  feet  Peter  Croome 
soon  raised  her,  and  he  whispered  to  me,  "  Her  man's  boat 
is  gone !    Poor  Jude  and  his  son  both  sunk  together  ! " 

"  But  can  nothing  be  done  to  save  them  ?  Where  is  the 
lifeboat  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart,  miss,  no  lifeboat  that  was  ever 
built  could  get  anigh  'em.  When  tide  turns  perhaps  we 
might  try.  We're  not  cowards,  we  fisherfolk  of  Lyncombe 
Cove ;  but  we've  got  wives  and  children  and  old  'uns  of  our 
own ;  and  what's  the  use  of  flinging  away  one's  own  life 
when  saving  other's  is  totally  out  of  the  question  ?  The 
Lord  knows,  I'd  give  my  life  for  Jude  and  his  boy ;  but  my 
life  won't  purchase  theirs ! " 

*'  If  I  were  a  man,  I  think  I  could  not  stop  on  land.  I 
wish  I  had  learned  to  row  and  steer." 

"  Bless  your  pretty  white  hands,  they  couldn't  steer  nor 
row  against  such  a  tide  as  that !  It  must  be  nigh  flood 
though,  now  it  ought  to  be  on  the  turn  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then " 

"  Then,  will  it  not  be  too  late  ?  " 

"  Too  late  for  some,  I  guess.  But  the  men  might  get  on 
the  reef,  if  they  weren't  dashed  to  pieces  with  the  boats. 
I've  known  a  man  cling  to  that  rock  till  they  could  get  out 

to  his  rescue.     And — and Yes !  there  is  some  one  on 

the  reef!  As  sure  as  I  am  a  living  soul  there  is  a  flgure 
holding  on — there's  two,  if  not  three !  Here,  you  Linett, 
lend  me  your  glass  !  By  the  heavens  there  are  three  people 
on  the  rock,  and  two  of  them  are  women  !  Now,  mates^ 
isn't  the  tide  upon  the  turn  ?  " 

It  was  not !  The  waves  still  rose  higher  and  higher ;  but 
the  lifeboat  was  placed  ready  at  the  water's  edge,  and  six 
brave  fellows  would  start  the  moment  there  was  the  smallest 
chance  of  getting  to  the  reef.     If  the  poor,  wrecked  crea- 
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neither !  She  is  only  insensible  with  cold  and  fright  and 
exhaustion.  If  we  could  only  get  a  sup  of  brandy  between 
her  lips  now  I  And  where's  Jane,  with  that  hot  bottle  for 
her  feet  ?  When  I  was  a  lass  I  moved  a  bit  q^iicker  than 
the  maids  do  now.  See,  miss,  there's  just  a  bit  of  flush 
coming  on  that  side  her  face;  I  don't  think  she's 
swallowed  any  water  to  speak  on ;  she'll  soon  come  round. 
Thank  the  Lord  that's  saved  her  from  a  watery  grave  I 
wonder  if  she's  got  a  mother,  now  1  Oh,  I  suppose  the 
other  lady  is  her  ma." 

"Yes,  I  think  she  is,"  I  replied.  "Hush!  she  is  re- 
viving." And  even  as  I  spoke  a  faint  colour  suffused  the 
beauSful  features ;  the  long  black  lashes  were  slowly  raised, 
and  two  soft  dark  eyes  were  languidly  opened,  and  gazed 
wonderingly  into  mine  They  had  looked  Last  on  the 
gloomy  sea  with  its  wild  waste  of  desolate  waters ;  now 
they  beheld  a  comfortable  room,  and  strangers  acting  as 
attendants.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  I  begged  her  to  be 
silent  till  she  had  drunk  some  hot  coffee  that  Jane  brought 
up  with  the  water-bottle  for  the  feet  After  she  had  taken 
a  few  spoonfuls  she  seemed  quite  invigorated,  and  asked, 
"Where  am  I?" 

"Quite  safe,"  I  answered,  feeling  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable impulse  to  kiss  the  lovely  lips,  and  fold  the  still 
trembling  form  in  a  close  embrace  ;  "  you  are  at  Lyncombe 
Cove  This  house  is  called  *  The  Nook,'  and  it  belongs  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton,  who  has  lent  it  to  Miss  Agnew, 
her  sister-in-law,  for  a  few  months." 

"  And  you  are ?  " 

"  Penelope  Dale,"  I  answered,  colouring  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair,  and  turning  sick  and  faint,  as  I  always  did  when 
any  one  asked  me  who  I  was !  "  I  am  at  present  Miss 
Agnew's  guest,  and  she  is  good  enough  to  call  me  her 
adopted  daughter." 

"  And  where  is  my  aunt  ?  They  lifted  her  into  the  boat^ 
too,  did  they  not  ?  " 

"  If  the  lady  who  was  with  you  on  the  rock  was  your 
aunt,  she  is  safe  in  bed,  and  is  almost  herself  again.  She 
was  not  nearly  so  much  exhausted  as  you  were;  I  will 
go  and  tell  her  that  you  are  recovering  nicely." 
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" Thank  you,  she  will  be  so  much  relieved  Poor  auntie! 
it  was  all  my  fault  we  got  into  such  dreadful  danger ;  it  was 
I  who  persuaded  her  to  go  on  the  water  this  afternoon ;  it 
was  so  hot,  and  I  thought  we  might  perhaps  get  a  breeze, 
and  she  consented  quite  against  her  own  judgment,  for  she 
said  she  was  sure  there  was  thunder  in  the  air.  And  she  is 
so  afraid  of  tempest,  too." 

I  went  into  the  room  where  the  aunt  was  lying.  I  found 
a  middle-aged  lady,  of  perhaps  five-and-forty,  looking  little 
the  worse  for  her  perilous  adventure,  and  declaring  that  she 
felt  quite  well,  and  must  get  up  at  once  and  go  to  her  niece! 
I  assured  her  that  she  need  feel  no  anxiety,  the  young  lady 
was  much  better,  and  she  would  be  taken  every  care  of 
through  the  night  Her  name,  I  found,  was  Mrs.  Clifton ; 
and  she  had  been  staying  with  her  niece  at  a  little  watering- 
place  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  After  luncheon,  finding  the 
heat  intolerable,  they  had  gone  out  in  a  rowing-boat,  and 
had  somehow  drifted  within  the  circle  of  the  storm,  which 
swooped  down  upon  them  very  suddenly,  the  awful  darkness 
enveloping  them  in  a  few  minutes,  and  confusing  all  at  once 
the  boatman's  senses.  They  thought  they  were  drifting  out 
towards  the  open  sea,  but  some  current,  or,  perhaps,  the  tide 
caught  them,  and  drew  them  towards  Lyncombe  Cove,  and 
into  the  company  of  the  other  two  boats  that  had  reached 
the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  the  Shark's  Teeth  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

They  remembered  that  two  men — not  their  boatman, 
whom  they  saw  no  more  after  their  little  vessel  struck  the 
rock,  and  instantly  began  to  fill  with  water — ^but  fishermen, 
apparently,  helped  them  on  to  the  reef,  a  good  deal  of  which 
was  still  above  the  waves,  and  then  one  of  them  was  swept 
away  by  an  enormous  billow,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
overwhelm  them  alL 

They  remembered,  too,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  the 
brine  dashing  in  their  faces,  and  the  tide  rising  and  rising, 
and  gradually  submerging  all  the  reef  save  the  little  plat^ 
form  on  which  they  rested ;  and  they  had  resigned  them- 
selves to  death  when  they  saw  through  the  gloom  and  the 
blinding  spray  the  lifeboat  on  its  way  towards  them.  Voices 
came  to  them  across  the  foam,  and  they  hoped  that  rescu<^ 
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was  at  hand  It  came  none  too  soon,  for  the  younger  lady, 
totally  exhausted,  and  numbed  with  cold,  was  slipping  from 
the  rock,  and  would  have  been  swept  away  by  the  next  great 
wave  had  not  the  young  Scotchman,  who  had  also  managed 
to  reach  the  rock  when  his  boat  foundered,  seized  her  by 
the  dress  and  held  her  ^  tightly  as  he  could  till  the  life- 
boat's crew  were  near  enough  to  help. 

They  remembered,  both  of  them,  being  got  into  the  boat 
— somehow^  for  it  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  they  had  to 
be  carried  bodily  through  the  water,  in  order  to  reach  the 
craft,  which  dared  not  come  too  near  the  reef.  And  then 
all  was  a  blank ;  of  the  voyage  to  the  shore  they  remem- 
bered nothing ;  only  Mrs.  Cl^ton  revived  as  she  was  being 
undressed,  and  begged  to  know  if  her  niece  were  also 
rescued 

I  went  back  again  to  my  own  charge,  to  find  her  still 
improving,  and  disposed  to  sleep,  and  presently  the  doctor 
arrived  and  was  able  to  assure  us  that  we  need  not  be  under 
any  immediate  anxiety  as  regarded  his  patients — ^he  compli- 
mented us  on  our  skilful  nursing,  and  had  little  doubt  but 
that  both  ladies  would  be  tolerably  recovered  on  the  morrow; 
although,  of  course,  they  would  require  rest  and  some  atten- 
tion for  several  days.  The  younger  lady  had  suffered  more 
than  her  aunt ;  it  was  quite  possible  that  in  her  case  a  little 
fever  might  supervene ;  sleep,  however,  would  be  the  best 
restorative,  and  in  the  morning  he  would  pay  his  visit  as 
early  as  possible. 

IjUian  came  in  directly  afterwards,  and  insisted  on  my 
coming  down  to  supper.  We  both  needed  food  after  our 
trying  experiences,  and  I — to  tell  the  truth — ^was  really 
hungry. 

"  Do  you  know  who  they  are?"  I  asked,  as  we  sat  together 
before  the  fire,  which,  for  prudence'  sake,  had  been  lighted 
in  the  dining-room. 

"  I  only  know  that  their  name  is  Clifton,"  Lilian  replied ; 
"  they  have  been  staying  for  some  days  at  that  pretty  little 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pembly  Downs.  There  has 
been  a  death  in  the  family,  and  they  wished  to  combine 
change  of  scene  and  air  with  the  strictest  retirement  They 
are  evidently  people  of  position." 
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"Yes,"  I  answered,  "  the  vocx  bcr$  fress  vJd 
she  belonged  to  the  nppcr  class  of  socierr.  2^  hsr  wziuu^ 
appearance  and  manner  praved  it  ajsa.  I  ^trsz  53:w  a 
sweeter  creature ! " 

"  I  cannot  think  where  I  hare  sees  her  hefzvt !  '^ 

"  Ifave  yoa  seen  her  before  ?    Are  jifz 

'*  No,  I  am  noL     It  is  only  that  d^ere  k 


fece  that  seems  strangely  fami'iar.  Aiyi  Mri.  dn.:*:!  zjr^ 
does  not  strike  me  as  bemg  qinte  a  stranr^  I  ±m±  tanr 
some  Qiftons  once,  I  recoHect,  and  very  crJL  hesrj  'ps^rjjt 
they  were,  with  fbaen  hair,  and  lack-fcistre  p^-e  zr:^  ert*    ' 

"  Not  at  all  like  these  diftons,  who  are  wxyricrf^j  cirk; 
they  can  hardly  be  the  same  ^mily.'' 

•'  Hardly.  At  any  rate  they  do  not  in  the  xisi  renini 
me  of  those  Cliftons  I  used  to  know — Sta5brcv-.ire  Cifi'ds 
they  were,  if  I  remember.  It  must  be  taacy,  but  ihe  yjrjt 
of  tfie  younger  lady  seems  to  me  not  qiiite  nr.cTyyya.^ 

"  And  it  sounded  to  me  almost  famiJiar,^  I  repied.  **  B:n 
I  dare  say  it  is  fancy ;  we  hare  both  been  exched,  ar>d  ccr 
nerves  are  strung  to  respond  to  almost  any  toixiL"^ 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  ?  " 

*'  On  the  sofa  in  my  own  room,  at  the  foot  of  the  \^*L 
I  should  not  like  to  leave  Miss  Clifton  alose,  for  it 
me  that  she  is  not  quite  so  well  as  she  appears^  iih& 
too  much  colour  for  a  person  just  restored  from  senii- 
drowning.  I  shall  rest  very  comfortably,  and  be  at  haj;d  if 
anything  is  wanted." 

I  carried  out  this  intention,  but  I  was  not  much  di«r::ji>ed 
through  the  night  My  charge  slept  rather  heavilj,  th'>:::di 
towards  morning  I  thought  she  seemed  restless  and  feverish, 
and  when  she  awoke  she  complained  of  duU  headache  and 
pains  in  all  her  limbs.  Mrs.  Clifton,  I  soon  heard,  had 
passed  an  excellent  night,  and  was  getting  up  as  soon  as 
she  had  taken  some  breakfast  The  morning  was  much 
cooler,  and  only  fitfully  bright ;  the  sea  was  still  very  rough, 
and  had  lost  all  its  lovely  green  and  purple  hues. 

Lilian  and  I  breakfasted  together  in  the  momingHroom, 
as  usual,  and  I  thought  she  looked  pale  and  distrait^  and 
altogether  unlike  her  usual  serene  self  I  was  afraid  that 
the  strain  and  excitement  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
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been  too  much  for  her.  She  was  very  silent  while  we  were 
at  table,  and  her  appetite  appeared  to  fail  her.  When  we 
had  quite  finished,  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  out  into 
the  garden  and  see  what  were  the  damages  to  the  roses,  as 
reported  by  the  maids. 

"  Yes,  come,"  she  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
before  you  go  upstairs  again." 

"What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  found  out  why  the  face  of  our  younger  guest 
seemed  to  me  not  unfamiliar ;  she  is  like  yourself,  Ella !  " 

"  Is  she  ?  Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  she  may  be  ;  I  suppose 
she  reminded  me  of  myself ! " 

"  Her  name  is  not  Clifton." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  Gertrude  Armadale,  my  dear  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  ARMADALE. 

LILIAN  and  I  stood  for  some  moments  in  perfect 
silence  after  this  unexpected  disclosure ;  I,  for  my 
part,  could  not  realise  its  truth.  "Are  you  sure — quite 
sure?"  was  all  I  could  find  breath  to  say  when  at  last  I 
essayed  to  speak. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am  quite  sure.  Mrs.  Clifton  is  Mr. 
Armadale's  sbter,  and  consequently  his  daughter's  aunt; 
she  has  resided  with  them  since  Mrs.  Armadale's  death,  not 
many  weeks  ago — having  broken  up  her  own  establishment 
on  this  account  Mr.  Armadale  is  at  present  at  St  Peters- 
burg, on  diplomatic  business,  and  the  aunt  and  niece, 
wishing  for  sea-air  and  a  change,  which  should  combine 
complete  seclusion,  selected  Beachington  for  their  tempo- 
rary residence.  The  place  is  very  pretty  and  healthful,  and 
by  no  means  a  fashionable  resort,  though  some  people  are 
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glad  to  seek  it  thus  early  in  the  season,  because  of  its  mild 
climate  and  sheltered  situation.  They  are  going  to  Ger- 
many in  a  few  weeks." 

"  But — I  cannot  understand !  I  thought  you  saw  Miss 
Armadale  at  Geneva  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  it  was  the  shadowy  remembrance  of  her  face 
that  so  much  perplexed  me ;  I  was  so  positive  I  had  seen 
her  somewhere  before  1  But  the  name  of  Clifton  misled 
me.  And  then  I  saw  very  little  of  Gertrude  when  we  met 
two  years  ago ;  she  was  a  mere  school-girl  in  a  short,  white 
frock,  and  Siough  she  seemed  naturally  bright  and  lively, 
she  was  somewhat  shy  and  reserved,  and  was  generally 
attended  by  her  German  governess,  in  whose  presence  she 
very  seldom  spoke.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fifteen  at  the  time  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  con- 
nect her  with  the  grown-up  young  lady  who  was  so 
strangely  brought  to  us  last  night ;  and  yet  there  was  that 
haunting  resemblance  to  some  one  I  had  known  long  ago. 
Now  it  is  all  explained" 

'*  Lilian,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"**  That  I  scarcely  can  telL  I  long  to  see  you  in  some 
way  united ;  but  we  have  no  right,  I  think,  to  tell  Gertrude 
her  father's  secrets — and  such  a  secret,  too  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  not ;  I  am  sure  we  have  not 
Pride  and  duty  both  bid  us  refrain  our  lips.  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Clifton  knows  anything  about  me?  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  heard  her  name." 

"  It  is  quite  probable  she  has  never  heard  yours ;  and  if 
she  has,  the  name  of  Dale  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
I  have  spoken  of  you  as  my  adopted  daughter.  In  *  Ella,' 
too,  not  many  people  would  recognise  the  *  Penelope '  of 
former  days." 

"  How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Clifton  ?  " 

"  To  speak  frankly — not  overmuch !  She  is  pleasant  and 
cordial,  as  a  gentlewoman  needs  must  be,  and  she  is  politely 
giatefiil  for  the  kindness  we  have  shown  her.  I  can  quite 
fancy  that  most  of  her  acquaintances  speak  of  her  as  *  a 
very  charming  woman,'  and  she  is  evidently  well  accus- 
tomed to  refined  society.  But  her  manner  is  naturally 
haughty,  and  there  is  a  coldness  and  sternness  in  her  tone 
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that  rq)el  me ;  there  is  something,  too,  artificial  in  her  dis- 
course. I  am  very  pleased  to  show  her  every  kindness,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  care  to  have  her  for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance." 

"No,  indeed;  if  she  really  is  Mr.  Armadale's  sister! 
But  Gertrude  1  I  never  saw  any  one  so  sweet  and  lovely !  I 
longed  to  throw  my  arms  round  her  and  kiss  her,  even 
when  she  was  insensible.  Oh !  to  think  that  she  should 
be  so  near  to  me,  so  close  to  me  in  blood,  yet  I  dare  not 
claim  her  as  a  sister.     It  is  too  cruel" 

"  It  is  cruel,  Ella ;  but  it  must  be  borne.  The  longer  I 
reflect,  the  more  assured  I  am  that  we  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  must  lower  Mr.  Armadale  in  his  daughters 
estimation.  We  must  hold  our  peace,  and  trust  that  a  day 
will  come  when  present  obstacles  shall  be  removed.  And, 
my  dear,  one  thing  we  cannot  doubt — in  some  way,  hidden 
as  yet  from  us,  this  meeting  will  be  for  good.  It  was  not 
chance,  but  Prcmdena  that  brought  these  ladies  to  our 
door,  and  threw  them  on  our  hospitality ;  we  believe,  do  we 
not,  that  all  our  steps  are  ^ ordered^?  Depend  upon* it, 
this  singular  and  unlooked-for  encounter  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  displayed  We 
will  do  the  right  thing  now,  and  wait  for  all  that  is  to 
follow." 

So,  after  a  little  more  talk,  I  went  back  to  my  chaige, 
now  so  infinitely  precious  to  me.  Surely  there  is  a  mys- 
terious attraction  in  close  consanguinity !  for  when  first  I 
bent  over  Gertrude  Armadale's  unconscious  form  I  felt  a 
sudden  thrill  of  something  deeper  and  tenderer  than  mere 
interest  in  a  stranger's  ^te  My  heart  went  out  towards 
her;  a  strange  impassioned  fervour — ^which  I  supposed 
must  arise  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment — ^filled  my 
breast,  and  I  felt  towards  the  half-drowned  girl,  whose  name 
I  did  not  know,  whose  lineage  I  did  not  guess,  whose  eyes 
had  never  looked  on  mine,  something  which  I  had  never 
experienced  before  in  all  my  life; 

I  found  Mrs.  Clifton  at  her  niece's  bedside,  and  evidently 
much  alarmed  Gertrude  was  awake,  but  she  was  hot  and 
restless,  and  was  rather  incoherent  as  she  complained  of  her 
head.    She  did  not  seem  to  know  where  she  was,  and  she 
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had  apparently  forgotten  the  event  of  Che  night  befosa 
We  waited  anxiously  for  Dr.  Maidstone's  visits 

He  was  not  much  surprised  at  the  state  in  which  he 
found  his  patient ;  hers  was  evidently  one  of  those  con- 
stitutions  that  are  naturally  liable  to  fever  under  any-sort  of 
serious  disarrangement  of  the  S3^tem,  and  Miss  AcnUuiale 
had  gone  through  a  great  deal  more  than  &  thorough 
drenching,  which,  of  itself,  was  quite  sufficient  to  acoount 
for  febrile  symptoms.  Her  nerves  had  Undergone  a  severe 
shock ;  still  he  hoped  that  a  day  or  two  of  perfect  rest  and 
careful  nursing  would  find  her  well  on  the  road  to  convalefr* 
cence. 

But  nearly  a  week  had  passed  away  before  the  doctor 
could  declare  himself  satisfied  with  the  invalid's  condition. 
In  spite  of  all  his  presumptions,  the  fever  continued  to  run 
high,  and  the  delirium,  though  slight,  was  continually 
recurring.  We  kept  the  room  quite  cool,  almost  dark,  and 
no  sound  was  heard  in  the  house,  or  from  without;  the 
medicines  were  punctually  administered,  as  was  blso  the 
nourishment  prescribed,  and  still  the  patient  tossed  on  her 
pillows,  and  complained  of  perpetual  thirst  and  weariness, 
and  seemed  to  get  no  better,  though  we  hoped  she  was 
not  materially  worse. 

At  length  a  change  came ;  there  was  natural  sleep,  the 
skin  grew  cooler,  the  restlessness  passed  into  composure, 
and  tfie  mind  was  clear.  The  crisis  once  over,  recovery 
was  rapid  and  unbroken,  and  in  another  week  we  had 
Gertrude  downstairs  in  our  pretty  drawing-room,  comfort- 
ably established  on  a  luxurious  lounge  in  the  great  bay- 
window,  around  which  clustered  ivy  and  other  creepers, 
and,  later  in  the  season,  a  peculiarly  beautiful  variety  of 
Boursault  rose. 

The  storm  appeared  to  have  broken  up  the  weather,  for 
during  Miss  Armadale's  illness  we  had  perpetual  rain  and 
wind,  and  the  summer  temperature  we  had  enjoyed  sank 
considerably  ;  Mrs.  Clifton  had  even  been  glad  of  a  fire  in 
the  evenings,  so  moist  and  chilly  was  the  air.  But  now  the 
br^tness  and  the  warmth  came  back  to  us,  yet  without  the 
sultriness  that  had  been  so  painfully  oppressive;  the  sea 
was  tranquil  once  again,  the  leaves  rustled  softly,  fresh 
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flowers  bloomed  in  the  borders,  and  the  loveliest  lights  and 
shadows  were  once  more  on  the  waves,  and  on  the  winding 
shore. 

Dr.  Maidstone  had  just  paid  his  visit,  and  pronounced 
his  patient  to  be  so  far  convalescent  as  to  need  but  occa- 
sional supervision  from  himself.  She  might  walk  in  the 
garden  as  her  strength  permitted ;  a  drive  on  the  Downs 
would  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  the  fresh  air  and  gentle 
exercise  would  soon  be  the  only  tonics  needed 

Mrs.  Clifton  walked  with  the  doctor  to  the  garden-gate, 
and  the  two  conversed  for  some  time  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  sycamore. 

When  she  returned  she  said,  "  I  have  been  asking  our 
good  doctor.  Miss  Agnew,  how  soon  we  may  safely  resume 
our  travels,  and  he  will  not  hear  of  our  leaving  *  The  Nook ' 
for  yet  another  weeL  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  to 
trespass  so  long  on  your  hospitality,  on  your  exceeding 
kindness.     But  Dr.  Maidstone  is  imperative." 

"And  I  beg  you  will  not  think  of  moving  one  hour 
earlier  than  he  permits,"  was  Lilian's  ready  response.  "  It 
has  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  you  and  your 
niece  here,  and  we  shall  feel  quite  forsaken  when  you  really 
must  depart  I  am  sure  Ella  will  miss  Miss  Armadale  sadly. 
The  longer  you  can  stay  with  us  the  better  we  shall  be 
pleased." 

"  It  is  so  very  good  of  you !  '*  responded  Mrs.  Clifton  ; 
"  and  it  is  so  lovely  here,  and  so  peaceful  and  quiet,  that  I 
feel  most  reluctant  to  tear  myself  away.  But  our  arrange- 
ments were  made  before  we  left  London,  and  Mr.  Armadale 
will  expect  us  in  Munich  early  next  month.  I  quite  ex- 
pected to  have  heard  from  him  ere  this." 

"  He  has  your  present  address  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  wrote  to  him  a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival 
at  Lyncombe ;  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  hear  from  my- 
self the  account  of  our  providential  deliverance,  lest  any 
stray  newspaper  paragraph  should  meet  his  eye  I  did  not 
write  again  till  Gertrude  began  to  recover.  I  wonder  greatly 
that  he  did  not  answer  my  first  communication ;  a  man 
does  not  have  his  only  daughter  and  his  sister  shipwrecked 
and  all  but  drowned  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime." 
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*  No,  indeed! "  said  Lilian ;  "  nor  even  that,  as  a  rule — 
happily.  Mr.  Armadale  is  still  at  St  Petersburg,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  We  are  not  quite  sure,  but  we  believe  he  is ;  only 
Gertrude  thinks  he  may  have  gone  to  Moscow  to  visit  an 
old  friend  of  his,  who  has  settled  there.  You  must  write 
yourself,  Gertie,  now  that  you  can  hold  a  pea'' 

"  I  have  already  commenced  a  letter,"  she  replied ;  "  and 
I  mean  it  to  be  quite  a  long  one,  and  exhaustively  descrip- 
tive of  this  place  and  of  our  life  here.  And  papa  knows 
Miss  Agnew." 

"Yes,  so  I  hear;  you  were  together  at  Geneva." 

"When  poor  mamma  was  able  to  travel,  you  know;  I 
remember  it  very  well  I  knew  Miss  Agnew  again, 
directly." 

"And  I  recognised  a  face  I  had  seen  before,"  Lilian 
observed,  "but  it  was  not  till  your  aunt  mentioned  your 
name  that  I  knew  you  for  the  young  lady  I  used  to  spoak  to 
at  Geneva,  and  that  I  accompanied  to  Chillon." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  for  I  was  quite  a  little  girl 
two  years  ago  !  I  wore  short  frocks,  and  had  my  hair  in  a 
crop ;  moreover,  I  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Frdukin 
Lcnz^  my  governess,  who  was  always  impressing  upon  me 
the  merit  of  juvenile  reticence,  and  continually  reminded 
me  that  I  was  only  a  child,  and  must  remain  modestly  in 
the  background.  I  don't  like  foreign  governesses ;  I  never 
had  but  one  that  was  kind  to  me,  and  she  told  so  many  fibs 
that  papa  was  obliged  to  send  her  away.  What  sort  of 
governesses  had  you,  Ella  ?  " 

"  I  never  had  a  special  governess  of  my  own ;  all  my  life, 
from  at)Out  six  years  of  age,  has  been  spent  at  a  boarding- 
school.  That  is,  till  last  summer ;  at  the  close  of  which  I 
came  to  live  with  Lilian." 

We  were  alone  now,  Gertrude  and  I,  for  the  two  elder 
ladies  were  sauntering  on  the  lawn.  Gertrude  resumed : 
"  Miss  Agnew  is  no  relation  to  you,  I  think  you  said  ?  " 

"  None  at  all — only  my  best  and  dearest  friend ;  she  treats 
me  as  if  I  were  her  daughter." 

"  I  can  see  how  much  she  loves  you,  and  I  don't  wonde^ 
Do  you  think  she  would  have  any  objection  to  your  sp' 
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ing  part  of  the  autumn  with  zne  at  Armadale  ?  I  should  so 
enjoy  having  you  there,  Ella !  Would  you  come  if  Miss 
Agnew  consented  ?  "  ^ 

'*  It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  that  when  autumn 
arrives,"  I  answered,  hesitatingly,  not  exactly  knowing  what 
to  say.  Most  ardently  I  longed  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
yet  I  knew  it  could  not  be.  Gertrude  looked  extremely 
disappointed;  no  doubt,  too,  she  was  weaker  than  usual 
from  the  effects  of  her  illness,  and  she  seemed  for  a  moment 
on  the  brink  of  tears.  "  Do  come  ! "  she  pleaded,  with 
quite  a  suspicious  moisture  about  her  eyes;  "you  can't 
think  how  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it !  Ella,  I  believe  I 
am  very  silly ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  must  have  you  for  my  friend 
— my  'bosom  friend,'  as  people  say.  I  can't  be  happy 
without  you,  Ella.     Don't  you  love  me  a  little  ?  " 

"I  love  you  dearly — dearly  P^  I  could  not  help  answering. 
And  then,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  stretched  out 
my  arms  and  folded  her  in  a  passionate  embrace.  I  think 
my  sudden  vehemence  somewhat  surprised  her,  but  she 
nestled  up  to  me  and  kissed  me  as  fondly  as  I  had  kissed 
her.  Then,  as  she  sat  caressingly  stroking  my  hand,  she 
said,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never  car6d  for  any- 
body so  much  in  all  my  life  1  I  am  rather  a  cold-blooded 
creature  usually,  I  am  afraid  I  What  is  it  that  draws  me  to 
you,  I  wonder!  I  wish  you  were  my  sister!  And  why 
should  we  not  be  sisters — you  and  I — Ella  dear  ?  We  are 
both  only  children,  I  think?" 

"My  mother  never  had  any  child  but  myself,"  was  my 
answer;  I  could  not  and  would  not  say  that  I  was  my 
father's  only  child.  I  would  keep  Mr.  Armadale's  secret  at 
any  cost  to  my  own  feelings ;  but  I  would  not  tell  a  lie  or 
the  {shadow  of  a  lie  to  screen  him,  on  any  account  Per- 
haps you  will  say  that  evasion  is  litde  better  than  downright 
fibbing;  but  situated  as  I  was  I  could  not  speak  out  the 
simple  truth. 

"  And  papa  and  mamma  had  only  myself— to  live,"  con- 
tinued Gertrude.  "  There  was  once  a  dear  little  brother, 
but  he  died  when  he  was  quite  a  baby;  it  was  a  great 
trouble  to  all  of  us — even  to  myself,  child  as  I  was,  and  for 
some  years  I  never  could  bear  to  repeat  that  poem,  '  Oh, 
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call  my  brother  back  to  me ! '  Poor  little  Edward,  he  was 
such  a  pretty  little  fellow ;  there  is  the  most  beautifbl  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  m  the  Armadale  Chapel  of  our  old 
parish  church ;  strangers  often  come  to  look  at  it,  and  many 
say  it  is  quite  equal  to  Chantrey's  Sleeping  Children  in  Lich- 
field Cathedral" 

"  What  is  it  Hke  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  will  not  tell  you,  because  then  you  will  want 
all  the  more  to  see  it !  Mamma  is  buried  in  the  same  vault, 
of  course,  and  papa  is  going  to  look  out  for  some  very 
beautiful  marble  for  a  tablet  when  we  go  to  Italy.  I  should 
like  you  to  know  papa,  Ella." 

"Should  you,  dear?" 

"  Yes ;  for  I  think  he  would  like  you.  Do  you  know 
that  you  sometimes  remind  me  of  him !  You  are  a  good 
deal  like  him — ^auntie  says  so;  she  noticed  it  on  the  first 
day  of  our  being  here,  and  she  declares  there  is  a  very  strong 
likeness  between  you  and  me  I  Is  it  not  strange  ?  " 
Very." 

Only  you  are  much  handsomer  than  I  am,  or  ever  shall 
be.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

I  am  nineteen — that  is,  I  shall  be  to-morrow." 
And  to-morrow  is  your  birthday?     How   delightful! 
We  must  celebrate  it,  somehow !     I  am  full  two  years 
younger.     I  shall  not  be  seventeen  till  the  loth  of  July. 
Oh,  I  have  so  often  wished  I  had  a  sister  I " 

"So  have  11" 

"Well,  why  should  we  not  adopt  each  other?  No  own 
sister  could  hav&  nursed  me  more  tenderly  than  you  have 
all  through  my  illness ;  I  never  was  so  nursed  before.  I 
remember  how  miserable  I  was  when  I  had  the  measles 
three  years  ago,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  mademoiselle^ 
my  French  governess,  and  an  old  nurse,  whose  only  idea 
was  to  shut  out  every  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  dose  me  with 
spoon-meats  and  castor-oil!  Cousin  Letty  ran  away  the 
first  day  the  eruption  showed  itself^  because  she  thought  I 
was  sickening  for  the  small-pox.  Well,  what  do  you  say — 
shall  we  make  a  solemn  compact  of  friendship  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  do  so,"  I  answered, 
rather  sadly.     "  Yoiu:  papa  might  object  to  your  making 
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promiscuous  acquaintances.  You  are  his  only  child,  you 
tell  me,  and,  I  suppose,  his  heiress." 

**  Yes ;  I  am  his  heiress — worse  luck !  I  should  not  like 
to  be  poor,  of  course — ^it  must  be  so  horribly  disagreeable 
to  be  poor.  But  I  wish  all  the  world  did  not  know  me  for 
the  heiress  of  Armadale ;  I  am  sick  of  flattery,  of  insincere 
protestations,  that  I  am  quite  sure  are  only  due  to  my  posi- 
tion. How  I  wish  my  dear  little  brother  had  lived!  I 
should  have  been  as  rich  as  I  care  to  be,  and  I  should  have 
been  a  person  of  secondary  importance,  and  able  to  do 
exactly  as  I  liked  As  it  is,  Cousin  Letty  is  always  remind- 
ing me  of  what  she  calls  *  my  responsibilities.'  I  must  not 
do  this,  and  I  must  not  do  that ;  I  must  not  go  there,  and  I 
must  not  stop  here,  because  I  am  *Miss  Armadale,  of 
Armadale ! ' " 

"  I  am  sure  '  Cousin  Letty'  would  object  to  your  making 
any  compact  of  friendship  with  me,  I  am  a  nobody  by 
birth,  and  if  it  were  not  for  Miss  Agnew's  wonderful  kind- 
ness, I  should  be  at  this  moment  getting  my  living  as  best  I 
could — perhaps  as  governess,  perhaps  as  lady's-maid, 
perhaps  behind  a  counter ! " 

"You  behind  a  counter,  indeed!  with  your  lovely 
smooth,  taper  fingers,  your  proud,  shy  eyes,  and  your  air 
d  r Imperatrtce.  But  there  can  be  no  disgrace  in  working 
for  one's  living,  I  am  positive.  I  don't  say  I  should  like  it ; 
but  I  hope  I  should  do  it  if  it  were  necessary.  It's  a  grand 
thing,  I  fancy,  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  cheerfully  make 
the  best  of  it" 

"  It  is,  indeed." 

"  But  as  regards  '  Cousin  Letty,'  I  must  tell  you  about 
her.  She  is  papa's  cousin,  and  a  little  bird  once  whispered 
to  me  that  she  was  very  much  in  love  with  him  when  he  and 
She  were  boy  and  girl  together.  That  might  be  true,  or  it 
might  not;  but  I  think  it  was  true,  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  her  hopes  of  marrying  him  do  not  revive,  now 
that  poor  mamma  is  dead.  He  relies  upon  her  continually, 
and  she  somehow  contrives  to  be  necessary  to  him  in  any 
case  of  emergency.  I  don't  think  she  ever  cordially  liked 
mamma,  and  most  certainly  mamma  did  not  like  her, 
though  she  got  into  a  sort  of  habit  of  depending  upon  her 
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far  help  and  advice  whenever  she  needed  them.  She  was 
always  going  away,  and  always  coming  back  again.  Some- 
times she  quarrelled  with  mamma,  and  sometimes  she 
quarrelled  with  papa.  She  and  I  fell  out  pretty  often ;  but 
that  did  not  matter.  I  never  was  afraid  of  her — never 
thoroughly  respected  her,  for  I  never  believed  in  her,  if  you 
understand,  and  I  do  not  now,  and  never  shall,  I  am  afraid 
Poor  Cousin  Letty ! " 

"  Why  do  you  not  believe  in  her  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  convinced  that  in  all  her  dealings  with 
us  she  has  in  view  ulterior  objects  of  her  owa  If  she  had 
been  a  man,  she  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Cabinet — pro- 
vided that  the  Government  was  sufficiently  diplomatic  and 
tortuous  in  its  policy.  Or  she  might  have  gone  into  the 
Army,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a  '  Sapper  and  Miner.' 
As  it  is,  she  plots  and  plots  in  a  feminine  lady-like  fashion, 
and  spins  little  webs  of  her  own,  and  plays  her  little  game 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  perseveranca" 

"  And  what  is  her  *  little  game,*  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  is  her 
scheme  for  marrying  papa  when  his  widowhood  is  of  suffi- 
ciently remote  date  to  make  such  an  arrangement  quite 
decent  Cousin  Letty  is  a  person  who  is  always  *  strictly 
proper.'  She  would  as  soon  die,  I  verily  believe,  as  outrage 
her  own  sense  of  decorum.  She  used  to  put  poor  mamma 
out  of  all  patience  with  her  everlasting  quibbles  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  Us  convenances,^'' 

"  Do  you  think  you  have  any  chance  of  ever  having  her 
for  a  step-mother  ?  " 

"  I  am  all  but  positive  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  1 
I  feel  tolerably  sure,  and  so  did  mamma,  that  papa  never 
once  thought  of  her  in  that  way.  She  was  just  *  Cousin 
Letty,'  and  nothing  mora  They  were  brought  up  together, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  extremely  fond  of  him, 
and  took  his  marriage  very  much  to  heart  But  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  care  for  her,  except  in  a  cousinly,  brotherly 
sort  of  way.  And  now  I  am  sure  he  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Papa  is  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to  make  a 
second  choice.  I  once  heard  Aunt  Clifton  say  she  wondered 
he  ever  married  at  all,  he  was  so  fond  of  a  self-centr^-" 
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secluded  life.  But  his  marriage  with  mamma  was  all  plamied 
and  settled,  I  know,  by  his  lather  and  by  hers.  The  Linden 
estates  belonged  to  Mr.  Adair,  and  mamma  was  his  only 
child,  and  Linden  and  Armadale  join ;  so  when  papa  was 
quite  a  boy,  and  mamma  in  the  schoolroom,  the  two  grand- 
papas made  their  arrangements,  and  in  a  way  betrothed 
their  children  to  each  other.  I  know  that  mamma  was 
brought  up  to  consider  herself  as  papa's  promised  wife,  and 
all  intimacy  with  other  young  men  was  discouraged,  and,  as 
far  as  might  be,  prevented" 

"  Suppose  your  papa  had  wished  to  marry  some  one  else?" 

''  Well,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  he  did  Mamma 
got  to  know  something  about  it,  and  it  vexed  her  a  good 
deal  One  day  she  and  Cousin  Letty  had  a  grand  quarrel, 
and  they  said  all  sorts  of  nasty  things  to  each  other,  and 
Cousin  Letty  all  at  once  broke  out  with  a  story  about  papa's 
true-love — a  beautiful  girl  who  lived  somewhere  in  the  Take 
District,  not  so  many  miles  away  from  Armadale.  I  was 
present,  and  listened  with  all  my  ears,  but  just  at  the 
interesting  point  they  remembered  I  was  in  the  room,  and 
sent  me  away.  Afterwards,  Cousin  Letty  tried  to  make  out 
that  she  had  spoken  in  passion,  but  mamma  always  believed 
the  tale ;  and  when  she  was  very  much  out  of  spirits — as  she 
frequently  was,  poor  dear — ^she  used  to  cry,  and  say  she  had 
been  married  for  her  money,  and  then  she  would  charge 
me  never  to  accept  as  my  husband  any  man  who  did  not 
love  me  for  myseli" 

''  There  are  many  such  instances,  I  suppose ;  but  did  3^u 
ever  hear  any  more  about  the  girl  whom  your  father  pre- 
ferred ?  " 

"No,  never!  I  asked  Aunt  Clifton  about  it,  only  the 
other  day,  and  she  said  she  believed  that  there  really  was 
such  a  girl,  but  she  did  not  know  her  name,  nor  anything 
about  her.  It  all  happened  full  twenty  years  ago ;  it  was 
just  one  of  those  foolish  attachments  that  young  men  do 
form  in  their  youthful  days,  and  afterwards  forget  all  about 
it  I  dare  say  it  was  a  mere  fancy  of  papa's,  and  Cousin 
Letty  spoke  of  it  just  to  vex  mamma ;  and  then  poor  mamma 
was  easily  vexed,  and  she  brooded  over  things  and  could  not 
forget  thenL" 
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"  I  think  your  Cousin  Letty  must  be  a  dangerous  person 
to  live  with." 

'*  Aunt  Clifton  says  she  is  that ;  they  are  always  at  daggers- 
drawn,  those  two ;  there  is  perpetual  deadly  feud  between 
them.  I  don't  know  about  her  being  dangerous;  she  is 
petty  and  spiteful,  certainly,  and  I  am  afraid,  insincere ;  yet 
she  does  not  mean  any  harm,  I  think.  But  to  come  to  the 
point  that  started  the  subject  of  Cousin  Letty.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  defer  to  any  of  her  pre- 
judices ;  I  mean  to  be  my  own  mistress,  and  to  hold  my 
own ;  if  any  one  besides  papa  is  to  control  me,  it  shall  be 
Aunt  Clifton.  She  has  promised  to  chaperone  me  as  long 
as  her  services  are  needful  She  is  going  to  live  with  us  for 
the  future,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so  settled,  for  she  and  I 
manage  to  agree  generally.  I  must  have  some  one  with  me, 
you  luiow,  till  I  am  a  little  older,  and  she  is  certainly  the 
proper  person  to  hold  office — ^papa's  own  sister,  and  a 
widow ;  and  she  will  have  the  good  sense  not  to  interfere 
with  me ;  she  will  not  interpose  her  authority  on  all  occa- 
sions, as  Cousin  Letty  certainly  would.  I  told  papa  at  once 
that  I  would  not  have  A^r  to  reign  over  me — ^that  I  would 
never  submit  to  her  rule,  and  that  if  he  wished  for  peace 
and  comfort  he  must  not  make  her  my  duenna  !  And  he 
seemed  quite  to  understand,  and  said  that  Aunt  Clifton  and 
I  would  perhaps  do  better  together,  and  that  all  things  con- 
adered  she  was  decidedly  the  proper  person  to  initiate  me 
into  my  duties,  as  mistress  of  Armadale." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  *  Cousin  Letty '  ?  " 

*'For  the  present  she  is  making  a  round  of  visits  among 
the  Jocelyns — ^her  father's  relations ;  and  there  are  so  many 
of  them  that  it  must  needs  be  a  good  while  before  she  returns 
to  us.  Our  house  will  always  be  her  home,  I  suppose,  as  it 
always  has  been,  with  interludes  of  long  absences,  but  she 
will  never  take  the  position  she  intended  to  take  after 
mamma's  death.  Just  now  we  know  very  little  about  her ; 
she  is  so  much  offended  at  Aunt  Clifton's  installation  that 
^e  does  not  write.  She  is  in  Ireland,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  and  will  remain  there  for  the  next  twelvemonths ;  so 
you  see^  Ella,  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  she 
approves  our  intimacy  or  not" 
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"  But  your  Aunt  Clifton  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Clifton  thinks  you  *  a  very  charming  young  lady, 
of  most  distinguished  manners.'  Those  are  her  very  words. 
She  is  always  singing  your  praises.  Besides,  she  would 
never  dream  of  interfering  with  my  choice  of  friends.  She 
quite  understands  that  would  never  do." 

"Still  there  remains  Mr.  Armadale  to  be  consulted" 

"  Oh,  of  course.  But  papa  always  lets  me  do  as  I  like  in 
such  affairs.  When  I  disliked  my  governesses,  he  always 
had  them  politely  dismissed  Besides,  think  how  much  I 
owe  you !  Even  if  you  were  not  so  nice  and  dear,  it  would 
only  be  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  we  should  become  fast 
friends.  And  I  know  that  you  are  just  the  girl  to  delight 
papa;  it  will  please  him  that  we  should  be  very  much 
together.  Now,  promise^  that  if  papa  endorses  the  invita- 
tion, you — ^and,  of  course,  Miss  Agnew — will  spend  part  of 
September  and  October  with  us  at  Armadale." 

I  thought  a  moment ;  then  I  replied,  "  Yes,  I  promise ! 
If  Mr.  Armadale  really  wishes  you  to  cultivate  the  intimacy 
which  has  been  so  strangely  commenced  between  us,  I  mil, 
provided  Lilian  consents,  spend  as  much  time  with  you  at 
Armadale  as  you  desira" 

"  Then  that  is  quite  settled,"  she  answered,  joyfully. 
"  Now  I  am  sure  of  you,  for  I  know  you  will  keep  your  word, 
and  papa's  approval  goes  without  asking." 

"Nevertheless,  he  must  be  asked,"  I  gravely  urged 
"  Remember,  I  expressly  stipulate  for  his  openly-declared 
sanction." 

"Of  course  I  shall  ask  him,  and  in  the  very  letter  I  am 
now  writing.  I  shall  finish  it  this  evening,  if  I  am  not  too 
tired  What  a  proud,  uncompromising  young  woman  you 
are !  You  ought  to  have  been  one  of  ourselves ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  you  have  the  last  syllable  of  our  name.  The 
Armadales  are  noted  for  their  pride;  I  should  think  the 
Dales  come  of  the  same  stock.  No,  I  am  not  very  proud 
myself — only  moderately  so ;  I  am  but  half  an  Armadala  I 
take  a  good  deal  after  mamma's  family,  I  have  been  told, 
though  I  inherit  the  Armadale  style  of  countenance.  Now 
about  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Lilian  has  some  plans  of  her  own,  I  believe.     She  is 
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talking  them  over  with  Mrs.  Clifton  at  this  moment,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  The  question  is  whether  you  are  strong 
enough  to  spend  several  hours  in  the  open  air." 

"  I  am  confident  it  would  not  hurt  me  ;  this  fresh,  soft 
air  seems  to  give  me  new  Ufa  Of  course,  I  must  taike  it 
easily,  but  that  can  be  managed,  I  suppose.  With  common 
prudence,  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  taking  cold, 
and  I  am  positively  pining  for  a  pic-nic,  or  for  something  of 
the  sort" 

"  It  will  be  a  very  modest  sort  of  an  affair — ^just  a  drive  to 
Ravens  Comb,  and  our  tea  there  in  that  lovely  hollow,  where 
the  maiden's  hair  fern  is  to  be  gathered ;  and  then,  if  you 
find  yourself  equal  to  it,  a  ramble  along  the  shore,  and  back 
again  before  dark." 

"  Exactly  what  I  shall  enjoy !  A  thousand  times  better 
than  half-a-dozen  footmen,  champagne  ad  libitum^  and  the 
most  exquisite  toilettes.  Now  I  think  I  will  write  a  little 
more  of  that  *  to  be  continued '  letter,  and  I  know  you  are 
wanting  to  go  into  the  village  to  order  the  shrimps  that  cook 
was  inquiring  for." 
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MY    BIRTHDAY. 

OUR  pic-nic  was  a  complete  success;  only  at  Mrs. 
Clifton's  request  the  programme  was  slightly  altered, 
tea  being  taken  in  the  neat  parlour  of  a  neighbouring  farm- 
house, instead  of  in  the  Hollow,  among  the  rocks  and  ferns, 
and  under  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  Mrs.  Clifton  was  very 
much  afraid  of  spiders,  and  she  was  sure  we  should  be  over- 
run with  them  if  we  sat  upon  the  grass  ;  besides,  there  would 
certainly  be  midges,  [and  ear-wigs,  and  other  small  deer, 
which  she  especially  disliked,  to  say  nothing  of  snakes,  which 
she  was  convinced  lay  in  ambush  under  every  stone.     She 
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had  had  experiences  with  snakes,  and  told  us  so  many 
stories  about  them  that  we  felt  almost  qualified  to  compose 
a  second  Colubriad, 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  in  the  morning  I  received  the 
usual  birthday  greetings  from  everybody  in  the  house ;  and 
presents,  too,  even  from  cook  and  Jane,  and  John,  our 
staid,  old-fashioned  serving-man.  Cook  gave  me  a  china 
shepherdess  with  her  crook  in  her  hand  and  her  sheep  lying 
at  her  feet — telling  me  that  she  had  bought  it  long  ago  at 
Greenwich  Fair,  and  that  I*  must  keep  it  till  I  had  a 
house  of  my  own,  and  when  I  looked  at  it  remember  her. 
Jane  brought  what  she  called  a  "housewife" — she  pro- 
nounced it  hussive.  It  was  a  neat  achievement  of  her  own, 
combining  the  character  of  needlebook  and  of  pincushion. 
John  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  little  myrtle  in  a  pot — a 
myrtle  with  which  he  had  taken  especial  pains,  and  coaxed 
into  blooming  precociously  for  my  especial  benefit  From 
Mrs.  Clifton  I  received  a  very  lovely  fan,  edged  with  mara- 
bout feathers ;  and  trom  dear  Lilian  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Jean  IngeloVs  poems,  exquisitely  bound — ^a  treasure  I  had 
long  desired  to  possess. 

Gertrude  still  shared  my  room,  and  she  awoke  me  quite 
early  with  a  kiss,  and  "  many,  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day."  Then  she  said  with  her  own  sweet  smile — I  have 
never  seen  so  radiant  a  smile  as  hers — "  Ella  darling,  I 
must  give  you  something.  Of  course,  there  was  no  time  to 
buy  anything,  and  I  thought,  too,  you  would  like  best  some- 
thing that  had  been  mine — something  that  I  had  worn. 
Please  take  this  pearl  hoop  ring,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake ' 
There !  it  fits  exactly  !  *  When  this  you  see,  remember 
me!'" 

"  Thank  you,  dear  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 
accept  it ;  it  must  be  very  valuable." 

"  Not  very,  though  they  are  fine  pearls,  I  believe ;  papa 
said  so,  at  least" 

"  But  your  papa  would  not  like  you  to  give  it  away, 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Ella,  you  are  making  quite  a  bite-noire  of  papa. 
It  is  no  affair  of  his,  for  I  bought  it  with  my  own  money 
just  because  I  fancied  it     I  have  a  sort  of  passion  for 
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pearls,  and  I  could  wear  it  when  more  showy  gems  were 
inadmissible.  Mamma  said  I  wa^  too^young  to  sport  much 
jewellery,  but  even  a  school-girl  might  wear  such  a  ring 
as  this^-it  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  good 
Poor  mamma  liked  it  very  much ;  it  is  not  unlike  one  she 
had  herself  before  she  was  married  I  have  noticed-  you  do 
not  wear  ornaments.'' 

No ;  I  had  not  worn  ring,  or  bracelet,  or  necklace  since 
that  evening  I  had  put  them  off  at  Howard  Abbey ;  since 
then  my  dear  mother's  jewels  had  scarcely  seen  the  day- 
light I  had  shown  them  to  Lilian,  but  I  rarely  looked 
at  them,  they  awakened  such  painful  emotions.  And  the 
time  might  come  when  I  should  be  compelled  to  dispose  of 
them.  I  kept  for  state  occasions  the  Venetian  necklace 
given  me  by  dear  Mother  Meredith ;  but  I  had  only  worn 
it  twice :  or  thrice  during  my  residence  with  LiUan,  and 
Gertrude  had  never  seen  it 

"Not  that  you  want  them,"  she  went  on;  "you  are 
princess-like  enough  already.  But  you  will  wear  this  regu- 
larly for  my  sake — will  you  not,  dear?  Let  it  be  a  sort 
of  pledge  of  steadfast  affection  between  us." 

What  could  I  do  but  thank  the  dear,  sweet  donor,  and 
accept  the  gift  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  presented  And 
it  was  really  a  beautiful  ring,  and  a  costly  one,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered;  I  have  seldom  seen  pearls  of  purer 
lustre.  It  is  on  my  finger  now;  and  I  look  at  it  and 
think  pensively  of  that  fair  May  morning,  so  many  years 
ago.  Since  then  I  have  been  the  possessor  of  many  rare 
and  splendid  jewels,  but  I  never  valued  any  of  them  more 
than  the  circlet  placed  on  my  finger  on  my  nineteenth 
birthday — ^my  beloved  Gertrude's  first  gift,  and  the  sign 
of  her  true  and  lasting  affection. 

After  breakfast  I  strolled  alone  into  the  shrubbery, 
thinking  of  that  day  twelvemonths.  Ah,  how  much  had 
passed  since  the  last  twenty-second  of  May !  Then  I  had 
been  a  simple,  unsophisticated  school-girl ;  then  I  had  been 
tolerably  content  with  my  somewhat  monotonous  life,  nor 
dreamed  of  the  strange  experiences  so  soon  to  follow.  I 
was  a  chUd  on  my  eighteenth  birthday ;  on  my  nineteenth 
I  was  a  woman  among  women,  knowing,  far  too  well  for  my 
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happiness,  how  much  wickedness  and  unfaith  there  oxisted 
in  the  world 

What  had  I  gained  since  I  kept  my  birthday  for  the  last 
time  at  Castlewood?  I  had  learned  a  great  deal  that  I 
would  rather  not  have  learned ;  I  had  learned  how  sweet 
and  yet  how  bitter  life  may  be ;  I  had  learned  how  men  can 
betray,  how  cruel  the  world  can  be;  how  summer  skies 
may  darken,  even  in  an  hour,  how  the  smiling,  placid  seas 
may  wake  to  sudden  fury  1  With  what  buoyancy  of  spirit 
I  had  gone  forth  from  the  sheltering  home  of  many  years  ! 
With  how  much  confidence  I  had  anticipated  the  happy 
fate  preparing  for  me,  awaiting  me,  somewhere^  in  the  golden 
future  I  And  now,  how  sombre  was  my  estimate  of  the  very 
joys  I  had  so  eagerly  and  fondly  grasped  ! 

I  went  back  to  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Howard  Abbey ; 
I  recalled  dear  Flossie's  loving  welcome,  and  sweet  Fanny's 
kindly  vivacity;  I  remembered  my  own  impressions — all 
rose-coloured  as  they  were — of  the  new  and  charmed 
existence  into  which  I  had  entered !  And  then,  as  I 
meditated,  came  before  my  eyes  the  leafy  glades  and 
forest  verdure,  through  which  I  walked  with  Reginald  on 
the  day  when  first  we  met;  and  again  I  saw  the  stately 
head  and  handsome  face  of  him  who  once  had  been  aU 
the  world  to  me,  and  heard  his  deep,  mellifluous  tones  half 
pleading,  half  commanding,  sounding  now,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  like 

"  Echoes  of  harp-strings  broken  long  ago." 

Then  I  remembered  those  last  bright  days  of  unmixed 
gladness,  the  hours  when  my  cup  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  life's  most  intoxicating  wine — 2l  draught  so  soon  to  be 
dashed  from  my  lips,  leaving  only  the  bitter,  unsuspected 
dregs  behind — the  wormwood  and  the  gall  that  lingered 
still! 

Yet,  God  had  indeed  been  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 
and  His  mercy  and  His  loving-kindness  had  truly  encom- 
passed all  my  path  ;  and  there  and  then  I  confessed  my  sin, 
and  deplored  the  murmuring  spuit  that  had  betrayed  me 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  Hand  that  had  guided  me  into  such 
pleasant  pastures  and  blessed  me  with  a  thousand  joys. 
And  earnestly  I  prayed  that  henceforth  I  might  accept 
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thankfully  whatever  burden  should  be  laid  upon  me,  and  go 
on  my  way,  whether  it  were  rough  or  smooth,  with  songs  of 
heartfelt  praise  and  gratitude. 

I  believe  I  omitted  to  mention  one  incident  connected 
with  that  page  of  my  history  which  now  seemed  closed  for 
ever ;  so  I  may  as  well  refer  to  it  at  once,  ere  I  proceed 
any  further  with  my  tale.  Several  weeks  after  my  arrival  at 
Windermere  I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Dalrympla  She 
had,  of  course,  heard  from  her  mother  something  of  what 
had  happened,  and  Fanny  had  written  particulars  as  far  as 
she  knew  them ;  but  she  could  only  tell  her  sister  that  I  had 
left  the  Abbey,  and  gone  to  spend  some  time  with  Cousin 
Lilian  at  The  Mount ;  that  "  mamma  "  had  made  certain 
discoveries  concerning  my  antecedents  and  parentage,  which 
**  compelled  her,  however  reluctantly,  to  decree  that  the  inti- 
macy must  be  discontinued.''  She  was  not  allowed  to  cor- 
respond with  me  herself,  she  added,  and  she  begged  that 
Flossie  would  at  once  let  me  know  how  much  she  had 
grieved  over  my  trouble,  especially  the  dissolution  of  my 
engagement,  which  must  have  caused  me  so  much  pain,  and 
of  which  she  had  been  only  casually  informed  That  Mrs. 
Carrington  was  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief 
she  felt  convinced,  and  she  was  sure  that  "  all  would  come 
right  some  day  !  "  though  what  was  really  wrong  poor  Fanny 
did  not  exactly  understand  Mrs.  Howard  had  evidently 
spoken  to  her  very  briefly  on  the  subject,  simply  saying  that, 
for  reasons  which  could  not  be  controlled,  the  friendship 
between  her  family  and  myself  must  be  terminated !  I 
could  imagine  the  cold,  imperious  tone  in  which  this  sen- 
tence would  be  pronounced,  and  also  the  curt  refusal  to 
enter  into  detail. 

Dear  Florence  wrote  most  affectionately  ;  assured  me  of 
her  undimished  regard.  She  could  not  quite  comprehend 
the  grounds  on  which  her  mother  had  acted ;  but  she 
guessed  pretty  nearly  what  had  transpired,  and  felt  the 
deep)est  regret  on  my  account  As  to  Reginald  Champ- 
neys,  she  could  not  but  think  I  was  better  freed  from  him 
at  almost  any  cost  She  had  heard  certain  stories,  the  truth 
of  which  were  undoubted,  that  were  not  by  any  means  to 
his  credit     She  would  be  unfeignedly  sorry  to  see  him  the 

15 
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husband  of  any  one  whom  she  truly  loved,  and  she 
implored  me  not  to  waste  my  life  in  any  vain  regret  for  one 
so  utterly  unworthy.  Sir  Charles  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  they  both  acknowledged  that  Fanny's  prejudice  against 
him  was  more  than  justified. 

I  read  and  re-read  that  letter  many  times  before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  how  to  answer  it  At  first  I  thought  I 
would  not  answer  it  at  all,  but  a  very  little  reflection  con- 
vinced me  that  such  conduct  would  be  both  ungrateful  and 
ungracious.  I  decided,  however,  that  the  correspondence 
had  better  not  be  continued,  and  when  I  came  to  consult 
Lilian  she  agreed  with  me,  for  she  could  foresee,  as  well 
as  myself^  the  difficulties  and  complications  that  would 
ensue.  I  had  concluded  to  put  my  past  life,  with  its 
belongings  behind  me,  and  I  had  covenanted  with  myself  to 
look  back  as  little  as  I  could  help. 

So  I  wrote  to  Flossie  and  told  her  that  I  felt  deeply  her 
true  and  generous  kindness,  but  that  I  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  wiser  in  every  way  not  to  renew — at  least  for  the 
present — ^the  intimacy  which  had  been  so  painfully  and 
abruptly  suspended  A  day  might  come,  I  added,  when 
events  would  shape  themselves  differently,  when  I  should  be 
stronger  in  mind  and  more  experienced  in  what  the  world 
rightfully  required,  and  when  I  could  more  clearly  determine 
what  aught  to  be  my  social  status  and  position.  I  begged 
Florence  to  accept  as  final  this  decision,  at  which  I  had  not 
arrived  without  much  pain  and  extreme  reluctance.  I  only 
trusted  she  would  see  with  me  in  this  sad  matter,  and  that 
in  future  years,  when  we  were  both  older  and  wiser,  we 
might  meet  again  and  continue  the  friendship  so  rudely 
interrupted 

Lilian  wrote  a  few  lines  also,  and  fully  endorsed  my  view 
of  the  affair.  She,  too,  hoped  and  fondly  trusted  that 
happier  days  would  be,  in  which  the  intercourse  might  be 
honourably  renewed,  and  till  then  she  concurred  with  me  in 
the  desirability  of  severing,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
good  faith,  those  links  whidfi  bound  me  to  the  past 

And  so  ended,  for  that  time,  the  one  friendship  of  my 
girlhood 

Between  myself  and  Miss  Beaumont  several  letters  were 
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exchanged  Both  she  and  Mother  Meredith  were  in  some 
sort  surprised  at  the  revelation  so  tardily  made  by  the 
Armadale  family. 

"  I  had  my  own  suspicions,  I  must  confess,"  wrote  the 
former,  "  when  Letitia  Jocelyn  first  committed  you  to  my 
care ;  but  she  told  very  plausibly  her  tale  of  a  misalliance^ 
which  we  all  believed,  and  which  after  events  seemed  fully 
to  confirm.  Mr.  Armadale  always  comported  himself  as 
your  legal  guardian,  and  I  must  say  he  sustained  the 
character  very  well.  I  am  deeply  grieved,  my  child,  that 
you  should  have  suffered  so  cruelly,  and  I  now  blame  myself 
that  I  did  not  require  from  Miss  Jocelyn  a  renewal  and 
confirmation  of  her  previous  statements.  The  truth  would 
have  made  no  difference  to  me  nor  to  Mrs.  Meredith ;  we 
have  loved  you  too  long  and  too  sincerely  to  allow  any  mere 
considerations  of  birth  or  pedigree — which,  after  all,  are 
mere  accident — ^to  influence  our  feelings ;  but  I  certainly 
should  have  hesitated  ere  I  permitted  you  to  visit  with  a 
family  whose  pride  and  exclusiveness  are  almost  renowned. 
Mrs.  Howard  has  written  to  me  rather  severely ;  she  blames 
me  for  having,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  about  the 
intimacy,  and  she  half-hints  that  I  knew  perfectly  well  the 
real  nature  of  your  relationship  with  the  Armadales !  As  I 
care  very  little  for  Mrs.  Howard's  opinion,  and  can  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  her  censure,  I  gave  her  such  an  answer  as 
she  deserved,  and  told  her  pretty  plainly  that  her  pride  of 
birth  was  little  short  of  a  vice,  and  that  her  conduct  to  you 
was  the  reverse  of  Christianlike.  As  Mrs.  Meredith  and  I 
think  of  giving  up  the  school  to  Miss  Flaxman  ere  long,  we 
need  not  be  ^raid  of  the  grande  darnels  reflections  on  our 
behaviour. 

*^  In  conclusion,  my  dear  Penelope,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  ever  be  your  friend ;  but  I  ani  not  sure  that  you  are 
acting  wisely  in  thus  declining  the  protection  and  support 
of  your  guardian,  whose  right,  and  duty  even,  it  is  to 
provide  for  you  in  accordance  with  the  education  you  have 
received,  and  with  the  position  he  has  hitherto  willed  you  to 
maintain.  Nevertheless,  I  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympa- 
thise with  your  spirit  of  independence.  As  a  governess, 
you  may  always  honourably  and  comfortably  support  your- 
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self,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  continue  to  improve ' 
yourself  and  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  talents  with  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  you.  If  you  should,  after 
mature  deliberation,  still  persevere  in  your  determination  to 
depend  for  the  future  on  your  own  exertions,  I  need 
scarcely  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  furnish 
those  testimonials  without  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  secure  such  a  situation  as  your  qualifications 
well  deserve." 

Then  followed  a  tender  message  from  Mother  Meredith, 
and  assurances  on  her  part  that  no  change  in  my  fortunes 
could  make  any  difference  in  her  affection  or  in  the  estimate 
she  had  formed  of  my  character  from  long  intercourse  * 
This  greatly  cheered  me  at  the  time,  and  during  the  winter 
my  former  governesses  and  I  occasionally  exchanged  letters. 
And  evert  on  this,  my  nineteenth  birthday,  I  was  not 
forgotten  by  my  kind  Castlewood  friends.  When  the  second 
post, came  in  there  were  letters  and  pretty  birthday-cards, 
not  only  from  Miss  Beaumont  and  Mrs.  Meredith,  but  from 
Miss  Flaxman  and  the  good,  worthy  Frduldn. 

That  second  post  brought  also  other  letters,  though  not 
for  me.  There  was  quite  a  bulky  document  from  St 
Petersburg  for  Mrs.  Clifton,  and  an  epistle,  bearing  the  same 
postmark,  for  Liliaa  Gertrude  complained  that  she  was 
forgotten,  and  pouted  at  being  left  out  in  the  cold 

Mrs.  Clifton  seemed  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  com- 
munication she  received  Her  brother  chid  her  for  her 
thoughtlessness  in  trespassing  so  long  on  the  hospitality  of  a 
kind  friend,  who  was  yet,  however,  ^most  a  stranger.  He 
was  extremely  shocked  at  the  peril  they  had  encountered, 
and  was  really  afraid  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  their 
own  guardianship.  He  was  writing  to  Miss  Agnew  to  thank 
her  for  the  generous  kindness  which  she  had  so  long 
extended  to  his  sister  and  to  his  daughter,  and  he  begged 
that  the  visit  to  Lyncombe  might  be  speedily  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

"  Well,  auntie,  and  what  does  papa  say  ?  "  asked  Gertrude, 
who  had  been  anxiously  watching  Mrs  Clifton's  countenance. 
"Is  he  angry  with  us  for  getting  shipwrecked  in  a  small 
way ;  or  is  he  disappointed  that  we  did  not  receive  the . 
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proper    reward    of    our    temerity,    by    being,   drowned 
outright?" 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  pleased,  my  dear ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  more  than  half  afraid  that  he 
would  disapprove  of  our  change  of  plan ;  he  quite  expected 
us  to  remain  at  Beachington  till,  at  the  appointed  time,  we 
returned  to  Portland  Placa" 

'*  And  we  should  have  done  so,  but  for  the  unforeseen 
adventure,  which,  however,  has  brought  about  the  happiest 
results.  Does  he  wish  us  to  go  back  to  our  lodgings  at 
Beachington?  I  dare  say  they  are  let  again  long  before 
this." 

"  No  doubt  they  are,  for  I  made  our  landlady  fully  under- 
stand that  we  gave  them  up  when  I  went  for  our  belongings 
there.  No ;  he  does  not  say  anything  about  Beachington ; 
he  wishes  us  to  return  to  town  immediately,  and  at  once 
prepare  for  our  journey  to  Munich,  where  he  will  join  us  in 
a  few  days,  his  business  at  St  Petersburg  being  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  termination." 

"  Immediately  !  ^Well,  next  week  will  do,  I  suppose  ?  A 
couple  of  days  in  town  will  suffice  for  all  the  preparations 
we  have  to  make.  And  Dr.  Maidstone  said  I  was  not  to 
travel  just  yet" 

"  He  did  say  so,  certainly ;  but  if  we  took  it  very  leisurely, 
I  think  there  could  be  no  risk.  You  are  wonderfully  better 
— improving  every  hour,  and  you  are  going  to  take  quite  a 
long  drive  to-day.  I  really  think,  Gertie,  we  must  obey 
papa's  orders.  You  know  how  very  much  he  is  displeased 
if  we  venture  to  arrange  things  for  ourselves,  or  even  to 
deviate  from  the  course  proposed  by  him.  Let  me  see ! 
To-day  is  Thursday ;  could  we  not  set  out  on  Saturday  ? 
We  could  go  as  far  as  Bath,  and  spend  the  Sunday  with 
the  Merridales,  who  are  still  there,  I  know ;  then  on  Mon- 
day you  would  be  quite  rested  and  able  to  go  on  to  London 
easily.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"That  I  am  my  father's  own  daughter,  and  strongly 
object  to  the  reversal  of  my  arrangements.  I  am  enjoying 
myself  wonderfully  here,  and  the  air  is  doing  me  a  great 
deal  of  good  And  I  do  not  think  we  are  'trespassing' 
on  Miss  AgneVs  hospitality ;  she  told  me  this  morning  she 
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hoped  we  should  not  think  of  going  away  till  I  was  qtiite 
strong  again — in  short,  she  hoped  we  should  remain  as  long 
as  we  could  possibly  make  it  convenient ;  and  as  for  Ella, 
I  know  she  wishes  to  keep  us  till  the  last  moment,  don't 
you,  dear?" 

''  That  I  do !  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lilian  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  pressing  on  you  the  continuance  of  your 
little  visit  Lilian  never  says  a  word  she  does  not  mean ; 
she  never  uiges  people  to  stay  with  her  unless  she  really 
likes  them,  and  wishes  for  their  society.     But " 

"But  what?" 

"  If  Mr.  Armadale  is  anxious  for  you  to  return  to  town, 
would  it  be  well  to  provoke  his  displeasure  ?  " 

"  It  would  not — it  would  not,  indeed  1 "  hastily  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Clifton.  "My  brother  is  the  most  indulgent 
of  fathers,  and  at  times  he  allows  Gertie  a  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  action  almost  incompatible  with  her  years;  but 
when  he  does  issue  a  decree,  and  peremptorily,  too,  as  in 
this  case,  he  expects  to  be  unhesitatingly  obeyed  I  can 
not  quite  understand  why  he  should  be  so  much  put  out 
at  our  misadventure,  since  it  has  ended  happily.  Gertie  is 
none  the  worse;  our  kind  hostess  does  not  regard  us  as 
intruders,  and  we  have  made  new  friends,  whom  we  hope 
to  keep  for  life.  I  told  my  brother  how  fortunate  we  had 
been  in  finding  so  pleasant  a  refuge,  and  how  much  we 
were  disposed  to  cultivate  a  close  intimacy  with  Miss 
Agnew  and  Ella ;  I  thought  he  would  be  delighted ! 
Something  has  transpired  to  vex  him,  you  may  be  sure, 
my  dear — something  with  which  we  have  no  connection ; 
and,  man-like — my  poor  dear  husband  was  just  the  same — 
he  vents  his  annoyance  on  those  who  will  not  resent  it  I 
know  your  father  of  old,  Gertie.  When  he  and  grand- 
papa fell  out,  as  they  did  sometimes,  especially  once,  when 
there  was  some  fuss,  in  which  your  mother  was  concerned, 
he  always  used  to  scold  me,  and  'sit  upon  me,'  as  you 
would  call  it,  and  behave  with  more  than  his  usual  im- 
periousness.  My  dear,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  peace  now, 
I  am  convinced  we  must  leave  this  on  Saturday.  If  we 
went  to-morrow,  he  would  be  all  the  better  pleased ;  but 
that  is  out  of  the  question." 
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^'  Quite !  And  so  is  Saturday !  1  sua  not  well  enough 
to  take  a  railway  journey  of  many  miles,  and  Dr.  Maidstone 
expressly  said  so  I  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  doctor  if 
you  set  at  defiance  his  plain  directions.  Leave  papa  to  one, 
auntie,  I  will  undertake  to  make  it  all  right;  I  will  be 
responsible  for  the  rebellion,  if  you  call  it  so.  I  mean  to 
leave  Lyncombe  this  day  week — ^not  an  hour  sooner — and 
proceed  straight  to  London.  I  don't  care  about  stopping 
with  the  Merridales ;  I  always  quarrel  with  Robert  whenever 
I  have  the  opportunity." 

"  You  are  a  very  naughty,  perverse  girl,  Gertie,  and  you 
are  really  getting  too  old  to  indulge  in  those  childish  dis- 
putes, of  which  you  and  Robert  seem  to  keep  a  fund  in 
reserve  for  immediate  use  whenever  you  happen  to  meet 
Well,  I  cannot  actually  drivf  you  into  compliance ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  think  better  of  it,  and  reconsider  your  deci- 
sion. At  any  rate,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair — 
wilful  children  must  have  their  way,  I  suppose ;  but  I  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  offence." 

At  thb  juncture  I  left  the  ladies  to  settle  the  question 
between  Uiemselves.  Of  course,  I  perfectly  understood 
the  source  of  Mr.  Armadale's  annoyance,  the  very  thing 
which  he  and  Miss  Jocelyn  had  by  every  means  striven  to 
avert  had  suddenly  come  to  pass;  Gertrude  and  I  were 
under  the  same  roof,  and  our  intercourse  was  unrestrained, 
for  clearly  Mrs.  Clifton  was  not  in  her  brother's  confidence. 
I  was  half  heart-broken  at  the  prospect  of  parting  thus 
speedily  with  the  sister  who  had  become  so  very  dear  to  me, 
and  with  so  little  prospect  of  reunion ';  but  I  resolved  that 
I  would  say  no  word  to  encourage  her  in  the  disobedience 
which  she  meditated.  I  thought  I  would  hear  what  Lilian 
had  to  say  on  the  subject ;  she  had  retired  to  her  own  room 
with  Mr.  Armadale's  letter  unopened,  and  I  had  not  seen 
her  since. 

I  found  her  sitting  at  her  dressing-table  with  the  letter 
spread  before  her.  Her  toilet  was  half  completed;  there 
was  an  unusual  glow  of  colour  on  her  thin  cheeks,  and  a 
still  more  unusual  fire  of  anger  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked,  involuntarily,  for  I  had  never 
seen  Lilian  so  moved  "  What  is  the  tone  of  your  com- 
munication?" 
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"  My  dear,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  it ;  I  am  so — ^well,  so  very  angry.  Does  the  man 
think  he  is  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  ?  To  lay  his 
commands  upon  me  2&  \i  \  were  his  vassal,  bound  to  his 
autocratic  will !  I  am  afraid,  Ella,  if  the  august  Mr.  Arma- 
dale were  here  just  now,  I  should  be  tempted  to  disburden 
my  mind  of  some  of  its  sentiments  concerning  him ! " 

"What  has  he  said?" 

"He  all  but  commands  me  to  dismiss  without  loss  of 
time  his  sister  and  daughter,  my  own  welcome  guests.  He 
trusts  '  my  sense  of  honour '  has  kept  me  impenetrably  silent 
on  certain  subjects  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  he 
should  specify,  and  that  I  have  not  disclosed  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  connect  his  ward — he  calls  you  that 
still,  it  seems — with  the  members  of  his  family,  whom 
chance  has  thrown  in  our  way.  He  calls  the  rencontre  *  a 
most  unhappy  coincidence.'  Of  course,  he  perceives  from 
his  sister's  letter  that  she  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
facts,  and  that,  he  observes,  gives  him  every  reason  to  hope 
and  to  believe  that  we  have  still  maintained  a  strict  reserve. 
At  any  rate,  he  desires  the  immediate  departure  of  MrsL 
Clifton  and  Miss  Armadale,  and  he  requests  me  to  lay  upon 
you  his  absolute  commands,  as  regards  any  correspondence 
or  pledge  of  future  intercourse  You  met  as  strangers,  by  a 
strange  and  '  most  unlucky  chance,'  and  as  strangers  you 
must  part,  and  as  such  remain  till  he  shall  consent  to  the 
renewal  of  the  intimacy — which  consent  may  possibly  be 
accorded  in  time  to  come,  if  implicit  obedience  be  rendered 
now." 

"  That  is  meant  as  a  sort  of  bribe,  I  suppose  I  Lilian, 
am  I  bound  to  obey  my — my  guardian  f  " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are,  my  dear.  At  any  rate,  I  dare  not 
countenance  you  in  open  disobedience.  If  he  alone  were 
concerned,  I  might  think  differently,  but  I  cannot  feel — I 
have  been  reflecting  very  seriously,  I  assure  you — I  cannot 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  interfering  between  him  and  his 
daughter  Gertrude.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  withhold  his 
secret  from  /ler,  and  we,  on  our  part,  have  no  right  to  reveal 
it  Nor  should  we  gain  anything  by  so  doing ;  Gertrude 
would  be  no  more  within  your  reach  than  she  is  now,  for 
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his  authority  over  her  is  undisputed ;  she  is,  and  must  be, 
subject  to  his  will,  and  it  would  be  an  actual  unkindness  in 
us  to  do  aught  which  can  possibly  sow  seeds  of  discord 
between  them.  I  think,  my  dear,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  submit  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Armadale,  and  inform 
him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  you  or  from  me,  and 
that  his  daughter  Gertrude  leaves  us  as  uninformed  as  she 
came,  and  that  we  shall  certainly  take  no  advantage  of  the 
temporary  intimacy  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
inevitable." 

"  He  is  dreadfully  ashamed  of  me ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  a 
bitterness  I  could  not  control 

''Ashamed  rather  of  himself,"  replied  Lilian,  gravely. 
"  He  has  every  reason  to  be  ashamed,  whether  your  actual 
existence  be  a  reproach  to  him,  or  whether  he  feels  the 
cowardice  which  prompted  him  to  conceal  a  pure  and  law- 
ful, though  perhaps  imprudent,  alliance.  And  do  you  know, 
Ellie,  I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  latter  is  truly 
the  case.  When  we  go  back  home  we  will  very  seriously 
consider  what  steps  we  can  justly  take,  in  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  your  actual  relationship  to  Mr.  Armadale. 
There  must  be  some  clue,  if  we  could  but  lay  hold  of  it  I " 

"I  would  give  much  to  find  that  clue,"  I  answered, 
sadly ;  "  but  I  fear  greatly  it  does  not  exist ;  and  yet — and 
yet — when  I  remember  how  Mr.  Armadale,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  feeling,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  spoke  of  my  mother 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of  women — I  cannot 
think  that  she  was  one  on  whom  could  rest  the  shadow  of 
disgrace.  But  if  she  were  his  true  and  lawful  wife,  why 
should  he  disown  her  ?  Why  expose  her — or,  at  least,  her 
memory — to  the  cruel  and  unjust  misconstructions  which 
must  ensue  ?  Why  suffer  her  child  to  go  nameless  through 
the  world,  subject  to  the  taunts  of  heartless  people  like  Mrs. 
Carrington,  and  liable  to  the  contempt  of  many  who  believe 
that  it  is  only  right  and  'scriptural'  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  should  be,  by  them,  visited  upon  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  transgression  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed!  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  un- 
natural behaviour;  but  I  have  been  in  the  world  many 
more  years  than  you  have,  my  child,  and  I  have  walked 
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with  my  eyes  open  from  my  youth  upwards,  and  I  have 
found  people  acting  wrongly  continually  from  the  absurdest 
and  most  unworthy  motives,  from  pure  selfishness,  from 
utter  lack  of  moral  courage,  and  often,  too,  from  a  distorted 
sense  of  honour,  or  from  senseless,  foolish  pride  /  I  shall 
see  my  lawyer  and  old  friend,  Mr.  Hadfield,  as  I  pass 
through  London ;  he  is  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and  may  be 
confided  in.  If  there  be  a  clue,  he  will  furnish  us  widi  it 
sooner  or  later." 

"I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  can  prove  my  dear 
mother's  spotless  honour.  All  I  ask  is  to  have  the  blot 
upon  her  memory  wiped  out,  and  the  stain  upon  myself 
removed  Let  me  be  thus  secure,  and  I  will  pledge  myself 
never  to  urge  my  rightful  claims  upon  my  father ;  I  will  still 
keep  his  secret,  and  I  will  not  publish  to  the  world  any 
folly  or  error  of  his  youth.     But  for  the  present " 

"For  the  present  we  must  make  no  sign,  and  Gertrude 
and  her  aunt  must  leave  us  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient 
to  them.  I  shall  tell  Gertrude  that  she  must  obey  her 
father,  and  that  I  will  not  countenance  her  in  rebellion." 

"  And  after  these  letters,  and  especially  as  we  must  part 
soon,  I  hope  Gertrude  will  take  your  counsel,  and  go  on 
Saturday.  As  the  wrench  must  be,  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  And  now,  my  dear,  help  me 
to  finish  dressing,  will  you  ?  for  I  expect  the  luncheon-bell 
will  ring  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  carriage  will  be 
round  by  half-past  three." 

"  I  wish  we  were  not  going  on  this  little  excursion;  these 
miserable  letters  have  clouded  all  our  sunshine." 

"  Not  so,  Ella ;  let  us  make  the  best  of  what  remains  to 
us ;  let  us  drink  in  all  the  beauty  of  sea  and  land,  and  let 
us  enjoy  to  the  full  our  friends'  society  while  yet  we  have  it 
We  shall  be  no  happier  to-morrow  because  we  have  sullenly 
disregarded  to-day's  brightness,  chequered  though  it  be. 
Thanks.  Now  let  us  go  down.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Clifton  and 
Gertrude  are  ready,  and  wondering  where  we  are." 

Very  little  more  was  said,  and  we  did  enjoy  our  little  im- 
promptu pic-nic  after  alL  The  evening  was  most  lovely ; 
neither  spiders,  nor  ants,  nor  "  spotted  snakes  "  came  near 
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to  molest  us ;  we  strolled  along  the  shore,  and  Gertrude 
made  a  hasty  sketch  from  one  of  the  prettiest  points  ot 
view,  and  we  drove  home  across  the  downs,  with  the 
swelling  uplands  on  one  side  of  us,  and  the  clifs  and  the 
shining  sea  on  the  other,  and  a  young  May  moon  dropping 
like  a  golden  bow  into  the  purple  horizon  far  over  the 
western  waves. 

But  before  we  went  to  rest  that  night  it  was  settled  that 
Mrs.  Cliflon's  arrangement  for  Saturday  should  stand  So 
there  was  a  busy  day  of  packing  and  leave-taking  of  one  or 
two  people  on  the  shore  who  had  shown  kindness  on  that 
terrible  night,  and  then  a  last  evening  that  passed  all  too 
quickly,  protestations  of  all  sorts  from  Mrs.  Clifton,  and 
tearful  adieux  from  Gertrude,  who  declared  that  she  had  not 
been  so  happy  for  years,  and  who  continually  anticipated 
our  meeting  again,  at  the  latest,  in  October.  I  knew  the 
^dlacy  of  these  expectations,  but  I  thought  it  best  to 
listen  and  say  nothing ;  I  could  only  repeat  my  promise  of 
the  day  before,  to  pay  the  visit,  if  Mr.  Armadale  were 
willing  that  it  should  take  place. 

"  To  be  sure  he  will  be  willing  I "  said  Gertrude,  just  as 
we  were  saying  good-night  "When  I  have  said  to  him 
all  that  I  shall  say  to  him  about  you,  he  will  be  as  eager  as  I 
have  been  to  know  you.  He  shall  write  a  postscript  to  the 
letter  of  invitation,  which  I  shall  send  you  as  soon  as  we 
are  home  from  Germany.  Then  you  can  have  no  more 
scruples,  you  punctilious,  dear  old  Ella !  Good-night 
Ah !  how  lonely  I  shall  feel  without  you  this  time  to- 
morrow." 

Next  morning  our  guests  left  us,  and  the  house  seemed 
almost  desolate  without  Gertrude's  sweet  voice  and  sunny 
smile.  A  few  days  more  and  we  were  busy  making  prepa- 
rations for  our  departure,  and  paying  last  visits  among  the 
cottagers,  who  hoped  we  would  come  again  another  year^ 
and  spend  the  spring  months  at  Lyncombe  Cove.  Peter 
Croome  even  proposed  that  Miss  Agnew  should  buy  The 
Nook  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton,  who  visited  her  estate 
by  the  sea  rather  seldom,  and  when  she  came  made  no  long 
stay. 

But  Master  James,  he  is  a  nice  young  man,  and  no 
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mistake !"  continued  Peter.  "We  are  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing him  talk,  and  he  can  preach  a  better  sermon  than  any 
bishop.  And  oh  !  how  well  he  leads  the  singing;  and  he 
knows  every  hymn  and  every  tune  that  ever  was  written,  I 
should  say ! " 


^  w  \^  \^  %y\^  w  %^\^\y\^\ 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


Nellie's  news. 


WE  were  at  home  again — at  home  at  The  Mount ;  and 
Windermere  and  its  encircling  hills  looked  lovelier 
than  ever ! — at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  when  once  more 
we  were  settled  to  our  accustomed  duties,  and  I  began  to 
realise  the  full  beauty  of  the  flowery  summertide  that  was 
now  filling  earth  and  air  with  its  glory  of  sunshine,  its 
greenery  and  roses,  and  its  flashing  waters  of  lake  and 
rivulet  and  mountain-stream.  The  Armstrong  girls  wel- 
comed us  back  with  effusive  delight ;  they  had  so  much  to 
tell  us,  so  much  innocent  gossip  to  retail,  and  one  tremen- 
dous piece  of  actual  news  to  impart,  news  so  important 
that  it  had  been  kept  in  strict  reserve  till  our  return  from 
Devonshire,  instead  of  being  communicated  by  letter. 

Nellie  was  really  engaged  to  be  married  1  Charlie  Braith- 
waite  had  won  the  day,  and  it  was  settled  that  in  the  autumn 
she  was  to  leave  Westbank  for  a  pretty  modest  home  of  her 
own  in  Yewdale.  We  were  not  so  much  surprised,  as  we 
knew  beforehand  that  the  young  man  would  not  take  "  No  " 
for  an  answer ;  and  we  all  thought  that  Nellie  cared  more 
for  her  lover  than  she  chose  to  acknowledge;  but  we 
wondered  a  good  deal  how  Mr.  Armstrong's  consent  had 
been  gained  Janie  had  once  told  me,  in  confidence,  that 
papa  had  settled  it  for  all  of  them  to  be  "  old  maids  " — to 
live  with  him  till  in  the  course  of  nature  he  died,  and  then 
to  remain  at  Westbank,  which  was  to  be  their  joint  property, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
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"And  he  declares,"  continued  Janie,  seriously,  "that  he 
will  shoot  the  first  man  who  comes  courting  any  of  us  ! " 

"  Then  he  will  get  into  trouble,"  I  replied,  laughing  at 
Janie's  solemnity.  "  But  I  hardly  think  he  will  resort  to 
such  extreme  measures ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  scarcely  treat 
Charlie  Braithwaite  like  a  burglar?  " 

"Well,  we  shall  see; "  and  Janie  shook  her  head,  adding, 
however,  "  I  fancy  Nellie  and  Charlie  will  marry  some  day — 
they  are  made  for  each  other ;  and  Cec/s  pretty  head  has 
been  full  of  lovers  ever  since  she  was  fourteen.  Now,  I 
intend  to  live  a  single  life.  I  am  convinced  that  spinster- 
hood  is  my  vocation  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  stay  at  West- 
bank  very  much  longer." 

"  What  will  you  do,  Janie  ?" 

"  Go  out  into  the  world,  and  work  /  One  might  as  well 
be  a  tame  cat  as  a  young  lady  with  nothing  particular  to  do, 
and  only  just  enough  to  live  upon.  One  can't  practise 
duets  and  do  fancy-work  and  clime  mountains,  for  ever; 
one  wants  an  aim  in  life.  Do  you  know,  Ellie,  I  am  some- 
times wicked  enough  to  wish  that  I  were  an  orphan  !  No — 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  like  poor  papa  to  die ! — but  I 
think  how  nice  it  must  be  to  be  the  child  of  some  dear, 
good  parents  who  died  long  ago,  before  I  could  remember ; 
to  have  no  home  to  which  duty  bound  me,  to  be  free  to  go 
where  I  pleased,  to  determine  a  career  for  myself,  and  to 
follow  it  out" 

"  Don't  wish  for  such  a  thing ! "  I  said,  hastily.  "  Oh, 
}anie,  rather  thank  God,  who  has  given  you  a  natural  home 
of  your  own,  where  you  have  a  right  to  be,  and  where  you 
are  well  cared-for  and  protected.  You  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  be  alone  in  the  world,  without  ties,  and  without  the 
love  of  a  father  and  mother,  without  any  home  save  that 
which  is  not  home,  but  only  a  shelter,  a  refuge  won  by  toil 
or  allowed  by  charity." 

I  spoke  very  bitterly,  I  recollect,  and  Janie  looked  almost 
scared,  for  it  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  at  The  Mount 
that  this  conversation  took  place ;  I  had  not  then  learned 
to  love  Lilian  as  I  did  before  many  months  had  passed ;  I 
regarded  her  with  the  deepest  esteem  and  the  most 
imfeigned  gratitude,  but  I  had  not  then  come  to  regard 
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myself  as  her  adopted  child,  as  was  afterwards  the  case.  A 
little  later  and  I  should  have  spoken  differently ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  there  was  reason  in  my  moan,  for  in  spite  of  all 
dear  Lilian's  kindness,  there  was  an  indescribable  yeamii^ 
for  kindred  love,  which  ever  and  anon  welled  up  within  my 
heart,  and  would  not  be  repressed  It  seemed  to  me  strange 
and  altogether  incomprehensible,  that  any  one  should  feel 
her  home  to  be  a  cage,  whence  she  would  willingly  spread 
free  wings  and  Ay. 

In  those  days  I  was  very  fond  of  Keble's  ''Christian 
Year/'  and  I  think,  among  many  favourite  stanzas,  I  chiefly 
preferred  these  lines  : — 

'*  Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home ;  the  matual  look 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sore  ; 
Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook. 
The  haunt  of  all  affecdons  pure." 

But  I  suppose  it  is  in  human  nature  to  crave  most  impor- 
tunately for  the  blessing  which  Providence  withholds,  and 
the  young  heart  is  hot  and  restless,  and  the  young  will  hard 
to  be  controlled.  As  I  grow  older,  I  wonder  more  and 
more  at  the  patience  my  heavenly  Father  had  with  me  in 
those  rebellious  days  of  my  youth.  Ah  !  if  God  always  gave 
us  what  we  wanted ;  if  we  were  taken  at  our  word,  and  per- 
mitted to  choose  our  own  way,  how  much  we  should  lose, 
how  bitterly  we  should  deplore  the  results  of  our  own  impul- 
sive folly.  God  knows  best  what  we  really  want,  and  we  are 
very  much  like  the  naughty,  fretful  children,  whom  we  pity 
and  caress,  and  yet  half  smile  at,  for  their  silliness  in  crying 
for  the  very  thing  that  our  superior  wisdom  tells  us  would  be 
most  hurtful,  and  cause  them  future,  if  not  present,  pain  and 
sorrow. 

It  was  on  the  very  evening  of  our  return  that  the  won- 
derful story  was  told.  We  had  stayed  in  London  for  a 
week,  and  now  Windermere  was  in  all  the  beauty  of  a 
northern  summer,  and  the  season  was  unusually  forward. 
The  days  were  at  the  longest,  and  the  rosy  glow  had  not 
yet  faded  from  the  hoary  brows  of  the  giant  Langdales,  and 
the  Crincle  Crags  were  still  bathed  in  golden  glory,  when 
Miss  Armstrong  was  announced. 

"  Nellie,  my  child,  how  bonnie  you  look  1 "  said  Lilian, 
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when  we  had  both  embraced  our  visitor,  and  settled  her 
comfortably  with  a  cup  of  tea  before  her,  and  a  promise  of 
early  strawberries  to  come  "  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself,  little  girl,  since  we  went  away,  almost  four 
months  ago  ?  '* 

'*  Oh,  all  sorts  of  things !  Forcing  salads  for  papa's 
especial  benefit ;  transplanting  seedlings  from  the  frame 
into  the  borders ;  hoeing,  raking^  weeding ;  making  Ocy  a 
Sunday  bonnet,  trimming  Aggie's  new  hat ;  reading  to  old 
Mother  Hubbard,  and  helping  her  daughter  with  the  last 
baby's 'short<oating.'  Also,  I  have  practised  the  church- 
choir  till  I  am  weary,  and  yet  have  not  taught  them  to  sing 
softly ;  and  I  have  found  places  for  two  of  my  Sunday- 
school  girls,  and " 

^ And  what  else?  What  makes  you  falter  and  look  so 
significant,  and  blush  like  a  rose  in  June  ?  Is  it  that  you 
are  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  it  How  could  you  guess  ?  Did  Janie 
tell  you  anything  when  she  wrote?  She  promised  me 
faithfully  she  would  not" 

''Janie  has  kept  faith  then,  for  not  a  hint  have  I  received 
from  her  or  from  any  one.  It  was  yourself  who  told  me 
the  secret,  Nellie ;  I  read  it  in  your  face,  which  is  not  a 
very  difficult  page  for  any  one  to  study ;  least  of  all  for  the 
friend  who  has  known  you  nearly  all  your  life !  And  who 
is  it  you  are  going  to  marry  ? — for  to  marry  is  a  verb,  you 
know,  which  must  have  its  accusative  case." 

"  Who  I  my  dear  Miss  Agnew,  how  can  you  ask  ?" 

*'  You  are  going  to  be  Mrs.  Braithwaite,  I  suppose ;  and 
indeed,  Nellie,  I  should  be  sadly  disappointed  if  you  were 
to  be  Mrs.  Anybody  Else.  But  as  you  never  would  own  to 
caring  for  Charlie,  I  could  not  be  quite  justified  in 
assuming  that  it  was  really  he,  and  no  other,  to  whom  your 
troth  was  plighted.     Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear." 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell  Things  went  on  just  as 
usual,  till  my  birthday  came  round ;  I  need  not  remind  you 
nor  Ellie  that  it  was  on  the  28th  of  Mardi,'for  you  both  sent 
me  such  pretty  birthday-cards,  and  the  most  charmingest  of 
charming  presents  !  Well,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  on 
the  28th  of  March  I  came  of  age,  and  legally  if  not  virtually 
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became  my  own  mistress.  We  had  agreed  among  our- 
selves to  hold  a  very  modest  little  festival  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  papa  did  not  object  when  I  reminded  him  of 
the  event  we  wished  to  celebrate,  and  also  remarked  that  I 
should  most  certainly  never  be  twenty-one  again  I  He 
seemed  very  much  amazed  at  my  having  grown  up  to  years 
of  discretion,  and  almost  inclined  to  question  the  fact — ^he 
would  not  have  believed  it,  I  think,  but  for  the  indubitable 
testimony  of  his  own  handwriting  in  the  family  Bible, 
which  settled  the  date  of  my  birth  beyond  dispute.  *  Yes,* 
he  said,  a  little  grufRy;  'you  may  do  as  you  propose, 
though  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than  to  want  to  make 
a  fuss  just  because  you  are  a  year  older  than  I  fancied 
you  were.  Dear  me  !  there  is  no  merit  in  coming  of  age  ; 
you  can't  help  yourself,  unless  you  die  off  early,  in  your 
minority ;  but  girls  are  girls,  I  suppose,  all  the  world  over, 
and  my  daughters,  whom  I  have  tried  to  bring  up  to  be 
sober,  rational,  stay-at-home  young  women,  are  no  better 
than  the  rest ! '  Well !  we  issued  our  invitations,  deeply 
regretting  your  absence,  and  somehow  it  seemed  only 
natural  to  ask  Charlie  and  Margaret — only  it  turned  out 
afterwards  that  Charlie  had  fully  intended  to  invite  himself, 
whether  Margaret  were  asked  or  not !  And  we  had  a  very 
nice  little  party,  the  only  drawback  being  that  you  were 
away ;  and  papa,  when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it, 
was  not  a  bit  growlsome,  and  he  actually  gave  me  mamma's 
gold  watch  that  he  has  had  shut  up  out  of  sight  ever  since 
she  died ;  and  more  than  that,  he  brewed  a  big  jorum  of 
something  he  called  '  claret-cup,'  and  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
supper-table,  while  all  present  drank  to  my  health,  and 
Charlie  made  a  speech — quite  a  beautiful  one  ! " 

"And  did  he  ask  you  to  marry  him,  there  and  then, 
Nellie  1 " 

"  Of  course  not  1  You  are  too  bad,  Miss  Agnew ;  but  he 
did  say  something  that  no  one  but  myself  quite  understood, 
something  about  his  own  fireside  in  Yewdale,  that  would  be 
so  solitary  when  Margaret  had  sailed  for  India,  for  her  old 
lover  is  coming  back  to  marry  her,  you  know — ^we  told  you 
all  that  by  letter — ^and  the  wedding  is  to  be  in  October. , 
We  had  asked  both  Charlie  and  Margaret  to  stay  all  night. 
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as  theirs  would  be  such  an  awkward  drive  home  after  dark, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  break  up  very  early ;  and  the  Sar- 
ginson  girls,  and  Fanny  Threlkeld,  were  to  stay  also — ^we 
could  manage  it  all  quite  easily  by  packing  ourselves  a  little 
more  closely  than  usual,  and  rigging  up  the  apple-room  for 
Charlie.  So  when  all  our  visitors  were  gone,  excepting 
those  that  stayed  the  night,  Charlie  whispered  to  me,  *  Now, 
my  Nellie,  I  am  going  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den ;  I  am 
going  into  the  study  to  bear  your  father  company  while  he 
smokes  his  nocturnal  pipe,  arid  ask  for  you  /' " 

"  Had  you  given  him  permission  to  do  so  ?  " 

"That  I  had  not !  But,  somehow,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  I  found  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  that 
papa's  consent — even  if  he  gained  it — would  be  of  no  use ! 
Now  that  it  had  come  to  a  decisive  ^yes '  or  *  no^  I  began 
to  feel  that  life  without  Charlie  would  be  a  very  dull  and 
unsatisfactory  affair ;  somehow,  it  was  '  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,'  as  Ruth  Sturges  used  to  say,  that  I  did  love  him, 
and  had  loved  him  ever  since  we  were  boy  and  girl  together, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  bear  if  papa  decreed  that 
we  were  to  say  *  good-bye'  to  each  other,  as  I  fully  expected 
he  would" 

"  Which  I  presume  he  did  not !  " 

"He  did  at  first,  I  believe,  and  was  very  rough  with 
Charlie,  telling  him  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  common 
robber,  coming  poaching  on  the  Westbank  preserves,  stealing 
a  man's  eldest  daughter  just  as  she  had  begun  to  be  of  some 
use  at  home,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort" 

"  But  he  relented  ?  " 

"  Yes,  after  a  while.  Charlie  sat  quite  still,  he  told  me, 
listening  placidly  and  humbly  to  all  his  host's  upbraidings, 
and  pretending  to  smoke  a  pipe,  which  went  out  directly  it 
was  lighted — to  his  extreme  satisfaction,  for  he  abominates 
tobacco,  you  know ! — but  he  did  not  want  to  anger  papa, 
who  is  always  put  out  if  any  one  refuses  a  pipe ;  he  sets 
every  man  down  as  Jew,  Turk,  or  Infidel,  if  he  do  not 
smoke !  So  he  listened  gravely,  and  puffed  at  the  cold 
tobacco  now  and  then,  and  papa  thought  he  was  going  to 
take  it  meekly,  and  be  dismissed  without  further  trouble, 
till,  having  said  his  say,  he  relapsed  into  silence  and  filled 
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his  own  pipe  again,  and  pushed  over  the  tobacco  box  and 
the  decanter  to  Charlie,  and  bade  him  help  himself,  and 

*  say  no  more  about  tV  " 

"  That  did  not  suit  Mr.  Braithwaite,  I  imagine  ?  " 
"  Not  at  all.     But  he  waited  till  papa  was  puffing  away  in 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  sipping  his  Hollands-and-water  which 
he  had  just  mixed,  according  to  custom,  and  then  he  said, 

*  But  I  must  say  more  about  it,  Mr.  Armstrong !  for,  sooner 
or  later,  Nellie  and  I  are  going  to  be  married ;  and  to  avoid 
trouble  it  had  better  be  sooner  than  later,  for  I  tell  you 
plainly  I  shall  give  you  no  peace  till,  with  your  consent,  I 
carry  away  your  Nellie  to  be  my  Nellie,  and  mistress  of  my 
house  in  Yewdale.'  And  then  papa  was  very  angry,  and 
asked  Charlie  if  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  And 
Charlie  said  yes,  he  did  I  He  spoke  quite  respectfully,  but 
with  a  certain  air  of  determination  that  very  often  constrains 
people  to  let  him  have  his  own  way ;  and  he  gave  papa  to 
understand  that  he  was  really  and  deeply  in  earnest,  and 
meant  to  persist  in  his  suit,  notwithstanding  all  denial,  and 
he  finished  up  with — *  So  you  see,  sir,  you  will  never  get  rid 
of  me  till  I  go  away  with  Nellie  for  my  wife !  I  shall  haunt 
the  place,  even  though  you  forbid  me  the  house;  I  shall 
pester  you  to  death  with  ceaseless  petitions  for  mercy  and 
favour ;  and,  last  of  all,  I  shall  tell  everybody  I  know — I'll 
put  it  in  the  newspapers,  if  I  can — that  I  am  engaged  to 
Nellie  Armstrong,  of  Westbank  ! ' . 

"  Then  papa  asked  him  what  he  had  to  keep  a  wife  on, 
and  remarked  that  '  love  and  roses '  was  unsubstantial  fare 
when  once  the  honeymoon  was  over,  and  that  *  bread  and 
cheese  and  kisses '  could  scarcely  be  wholesome  diet  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  Charlie  answered  that  neither  the  love 
nor  the  roses  should  be  wanting,  nor  yet  the  kisses,  nor  the 
bread  and  cheese  at  discretion  ;  but  that  all  of  them  should 
be  supplemented  by  plenty  of  good  beef  and  mutton,  and 
pudding  and  vegetables,  and  eggs  and  butter  and  milk  and 
poultry,  and  everything  else  that  went  to  make  up  a  respect- 
able, though  not  sumptuous,  bill  of  fare !  And  then  papa 
caught  him  up  with  *  All  very  well !  sounds  satisfactorily 
enough,  I  must  say;  but  you  can't  marry  Nellie  without 
settlements,  and  she  won't  have  a  stiver  till  I  am  dead,  and. 
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perhaps^  not  then,  for  it  is  open  to  me  to  sink  my  capital  in 
an  annuity  for  life,  if  I  see  fit ! ' 

"  Then  Charlie  said  he  hoped  he  would  buy  the  annuity, 
if  he  thought  he  would  be  the  happier  for  doing  so,  only 
then  it  would  be  well  that  all  papa's  daughters  should  be 
married  And  as  for  the  settlements,  he  would  take  care 
that  Nellie  should  never  have  a  worse  home  than  the  one 
she  left,  and  he  would  go  to  Kendal  next  day  and  see  the 
family  solicitor,  and  put  matters  in  train  without  loss  of  time. 
And  somehow,  Charlie  was  so  coolly  persistent,  and  took 
things  so  much  for  granted,  that  it  ended  in  a  sort  of  mutual 
understanding,  and  papa  saying,  '  Well !  if  you  will  be  a 
couple  of  fools,  you  must ;  it  is  of  no  use  my  refusing  con- 
sent, I  suppose,  so  you  may  as  well  do  the  thing  respectably, 
and  get  it  over  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  for  I  don't 
care  to  have  love-making  in  the  house,  reminding  one  of  the 
follies  of  one's  youth,  and  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
younger  girls,  who  will  be  thinking  their  turn  must  come 
next,  if  I  don't  look  sharp  about  me ! '  And  Charlie  was 
only  too  glad  to  get  the  pater's  sanction,  however  ungra- 
ciously accorded,  and  by  no  means  displeased  to  be  bidden 
to  make  haste  and  take  his  wife,  since  he  must  have  her, 
and  be  gone ! " 

Then  it  is  all  settled,  Nellie  ?  " 

Yes ;  and  papa  has  grown  so  reconciled  to  the  change 
that  he  talks  about  it  quite  complacently,  and  has  even  been 
over  to  Yewdale  to  see  my  future  home,  and  to  consult  with 
Charlie  about  a  piece  of  land  that  he  thinks  may  be 
redeemed  from  the  barren  fell-side,  and  made  profitable  at 
a  small  outlay.  Papa  is  quite  excited  at  the  idea  of  trying 
some  chemical  experiments  of  his  own.  And  he  has  given 
me  a  hundred  pounds  to  buy  what  old  Janet  calls  my 
plenishing  with." 

"  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  We  have  settled  it  for  August  At  first  we  thought  we 
would  wait  till  Mr.  Jackson  came  home  for  Margaret,  and 
have  a  double  wedding ;  but  papa  did  not  approve  of  two 
months'  additional  courtship,  and  both  Margaret  and  I 
thought  we  should  prefer,  each  one,  a  wedding  of  our  own ; 
so  Charlie  and  I  come  first,  and  we  are  to  get  back  to  Yew- 
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dale  in  time  to  receive  Mr.  Jackson,  and  give  away  the  * 
bride." 

"  And  I  hope,  my  dear  Nellie,  you  will  be  very  happy, 
and  that  God's  blessing  will  rest  upon  your  union.  I  think, 
nay,  I  am  almost  sure,  it  will,  for  your  marriage  will  be  such 
a  one  as  He  must  approve.  It  is  a  true  marriage,  not  a 
mere  match  made  up  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  society,  or  to 
avoid  the  odium  of  prepetual  spinsterhood." 

"  I  should  never  be  afraid  of  that !  If  I  could  not  love 
with  all  my  heart,  I  would  not  marry.  Oh,  it  must  be  far 
better  to  endure  the  loneliness  of  single  life  than  that  of 
marriage  where  one  is  conscious  of  being  never  understood, 
and  where  one's  thought  and  word  find  no  genuine 
response  It  must  be  dreadfully  like  that  horrible  device  of 
Mezentius,  who  tied  a  living  man  face  to  face  with  a  corpse, 
and  left  him  thus  till  he  died  !  There  can  be  no  solitude 
like  that  of  an  ill-matched  pair — so  near  and  yet  so  far 
away ;  so  closely  bound  together,  and  yet  so  hopelessly 
divided  !  Miss  Agnew,  I  think  God  has  been  very  good  to 
me  in  giving  me  my  heart's  desire.  Will  He  be  angry,  do 
you  think,  if  I  love  my  husband  too  much  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  if  you  can  love  him  too  mucky  my  child  I  have 
heard  good  people  talk  quite  pathetically  about  the  danger 
of  *  making  idols ; '  but  the  only  idol  that  is  really  to  be 
feared  is — Self/  A  supreme  love  of  the  true  kind  can 
never  hurt  any  one,  either  the  lover  or  the  beloved,  for 
all  pure  and  noble  love  is  part  and  parcel  of  God's  love, 
and  is  the  faint  image  of  that  love  which  is  eternally 
perfect  and  Divine  The  more  one  loves,  the  more 
one  must  pray,  the  nearer  one  must  grow  to  God,  the 
sweeter  and  fuller  must  be  one's  communion  with  Him — 
the  source  and  parent  of  all  true,  unselfish,  self-abne- 
gating love ! " 

"  And  you  and  Ellie  will  be  with  me  on  that  day,  will 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Surely,  if  it  may  be  so.  Ellie  will  not  disappoint  you,  I 
think ;  but  I  cannot  quite  promise  for  myself — I  am  seldom 
quite  well  for  many  days  together ;  I  am  growing  an  old 
woman,  Nellie  dear,  and  must  be  content  fo  be  laid  on  the 
shelf  occasionally." 
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"  An  old  woman,  indeed !  Why  you  are  not  much  over 
fifty,  and  must  have  many  happy  years  before  you  yet" 

*'  Scarcely !  I  do  not  come  of  a  long-lived  race.  No 
Agnew  of  us  all  ever  lived  to  be  more  than  sixty.  It  does 
not  matter ;  when  God  calls  it  is  fully  time  to  go  home." 

"  Oh !  but  you  will  stay  with  us  yet  awhile.  You  are 
certainly  not  quite  yourself,  or  perhaps  it  is  that  you  are 
over-tired  with  your  long  journey ;  and  what  a  good-for- 
nothing  creature  I  am,  keeping  you  talking  all  about  my  own 
concerns,  when  you  must  be  wanting  to  rest  quietly.  I  will 
say  *  good-night '  now,  and  in  the  morning  the  other  girls 
will  come  to  see  you.  We  thought  you  might  be  fatigued 
this  evening,  so  we  did  not  all  inflict  ourselves  upon  you ; 
besides,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  news  myself,  and  aJl  by 
myself.  You  are  getting  thin  !  I  do  not  believe  that  warm, 
relaxing  air  suited  you,  though  it  has  brought  back  the  roses 
to  EUie's  cheeks ;  but  you  will  soon  get  braced  up  with  our 
own  mountain  breezes  blowing  about  you;  and  EUie  will 
take  all  possible  care  of  you.  If  you  do  not  mend  soon  I 
shall  ask  papa  to  prescribe  for  you,  for  though  he  is  rough 
and  ready,  he  is  by  far  the  best  doctor  in  these  parts." 

And  Nellie  took  her  departure,  and  Lilian  and  I  were  soon 
glad  to  go  to  bed,  though  the  faint  daylight  still  lingered  on 
the  hills,  and  we  could  hear  the  subdued  plash  of  oars  on 
the  lake  below.  Ere  I  left  Lilian's  room  I  asked  her  if  she 
really  were  at  all  indisposed,  and  she  replied,  "  No,  not  to 
speak  of ;  I  am  only  very  tired,  I  do  think  the  air  of  Lyn- 
combe  has  been  too  relaxing  for  me  ever  since  the  warm 
weather  set  in  ;  I  need  a  more  bracing  atmosphere,  such  as 
I  feel  around  me  now — ah !  I  felt  so  thankful  when  the 
summits  of  my  own  mountains  begin  to  loom  upon  the 
horizon.  There  is  no  place  like  home,  Ellie ;  and  home  is 
sweeter  than  ever,  now  that  I  have  a  daughter  to  wait  upon 
me  and  to  spoil  me.  And  now  I  am  going  to  ring  for 
Susan,  and  you  had  better  go  to  your  beauty-sleep  without, 
delay." 

I  obeyed  her,  in  so  far  that  I  went  directly  to  my  room  ;. 
but  I  did  not  at  once  go  to  bed,  for  I  sat  long  by  the  open 
window  gazing  out  on  the  beauty  of  the  warm,  clear  June 
night,  and  thinking  rather  aimlessly  of  all  sorts  of  things 
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of  the  midsummer  of  last  year ;  of  all  that  had  transpired  at 
Howard  Abbey ;  of  my  first  coming  to  Windermere  ;  of  the 
hours  of  illness,  when,  in  that  very  room,  I  had  almost  faced 
death ;  of  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Lyncombe ;  of  the  great 
storm  which  brought  Gertrude  to  my  arms ;  of  Gertrude 
herself ;  of  the  one  letter  she  had  written  to  me  on  her 
arrival  in  London — she  was  in  Germany  now,  if  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's plans  had  been  carried  out;  of  Nellie's  coming 
marriage ;  and,  last  of  all,  of  Lilian's  evidently  failing  health. 
I  determined  that  I  would  question  her  very  closely  next 
day,  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  secure  the  best  advice,  if  a 
week  or  so  of  mountain-air — her  favourite  specific  for  every 
ill — bw'ought  with  it  no  improvement 

And  then  I  began  to  feel  so  overpoweringly  sleepy  that  I 
could  scarcely  rouse  myself  to  prepare  for  bed ;  and  I  had 
hardly  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  when  I  sank  into  a  pro- 
found slumber.  I  awoke  to  find  the  dawn-light  shining 
through  the  blinds,  and  all  still  save  the  murmur  of  the 
wind,  which  had  risen  during  the  night,  and  was  tossing 
about  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  below,  and  sweeping 
mournfully  through  the  pines  higher  up  the  Fell 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

POST-MORTEM   ARRANGEMENTS. 

WE  were  soon  busy  enough  helping  Nellie  to  prepare 
for  her  marriage.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
done,  and  very  little  time  to  do  it  in.  Nor  was  money 
plentiful  enough  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  economy, 
which,  as  every  experienced  person  knows,  takes  up  your 
time,  though  it  may  save  your  pockets.  Both  Charlie  and 
his  betrothed  were  of  an  unambitious,  contented  disposition, 
and  as  little  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about  filthy  lucre 
as  ever  were  any  young  lovers;  strong  in  hope,  and  in 
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mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  wisdom  and  affection. 
Nevertheless,  they  looked  rather  grave  when  they  found  how 
very  little  a  hundred  pounds  could  do,  and  how  much  was 
actually  required.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  perpetually  suggest- 
ing this  litde  improvement  and  that  necessary  alteration ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  at  all  incUned  to  reopen  his  purse  after 
the  promised  hundred  pounds  had  been  duly  handed  over 
to  his  daughter,  and  there  would  have  been  many  a  little 
difficulty  to  harass  and  perplex  the  young  folks,  and  mar 
their  bliss,  had  not  Lilian  most  generously  and  most  deli- 
cately insisted  on  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  providing 
certain  things,  as  her  own  special  wedding-present 

All  through  July  I  hoped  against  hope  that  I  might  hear 
from  Gertrude ;  but  no  letter  came,  and  I  was  compelled, 
however  unwillingly,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  cor- 
respondence between  us  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  powers 
that  be ;  and,  self-willed  as  Gertrude  was,  I  knew  that  she 
would  neither  act  in  defiance  of  her  father  nor  resort  to  the 
smallest  subterfuge.  And  yet  I  wondered  that  she  did  not 
write  just  one  line  to  tell  me  how  matters  really  stood, — to 
say  that  her  love  was  unabated,  but  that  for  certain  reasons 
— to  her  inexplicable  ! — she  was  not  permitted  to  continue 
the  firiendship  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself,  except 
silently  and  without  demonstration. 

But  I  had  not  much  time  for  reflection.  There  is  no 
better  antidote  against  morbid  regret  and  enervating  senti- 
ment than  plenty  of  good,  honest  work,  which  must  be  done 
within  a  given  period.  The  days  glided  by  rapidly,  and  in 
the  second  week  of  August  dear  Nellie  and  Charlie  were 
quietly  married  in  our  village  church,  Janie  and  Margaret 
Braithwaite  being  the  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
giving  away  his  daughter,  in  his  own  brusque  but  rather 
stately  fashion,  as  if  he  should  say,  "  There,  sir ;  I  hand  her 
over  to  you,  and  a  very  handsome  present  I  am  making  you  1* 

Lilian  was  present  in  the  church,  but  she  excused  herself 
from  joining  the  wedding-party,  and  took  leave  of  Nellie  in 
the  vestry  when  the  usual  signing  and  congratulations  were 
over.  I  accompanied  my  friend  to  Westbank,  and,  to  my 
great  amazement,  found  myself  appropriated  by  Mr.  Arm^ 
strong,  who  insisted  on  showing  me  all  his  minerals^  and 
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explaining  to  me  the  geological  formation  of  our  lake  strata. 
He  was  very  angry  when  he  found  us  throwing  old  shoes 
after  the  newly-married  couple  as  they  drove  away  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  en  route  for  Carlisle — their  first  rest- 
ing-place on  the  road  to  Edinburgh. 

"  And  you  call  yourselves  Christians ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
infinite  disgust,  kicking  away  the  litter  of  slippers  and 
faded  bouquets  that  bestrewed  the  gravel  ring  before  the 
door.  "Don't  you  know,  young  ladies,  it  is  a  heathen 
custom — a  superstition — 2l  folly  unworthy  of  rational  and 
educated  men  and  women  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  rather  silly,"  I  replied ;  "  but  it  is  a 
harmless  silliness,  and  people  expect  it  at  a  wedding  !  " 

"  People  /  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  are  the  people  ?  A 
mere  plural  impersonality  ;  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Grundies — ^male 
and  female  !  By  the  way,  do  you  know  what  is  meant  by 
'Mrs.  Grundy'?" 

"  *  Mrs.  Grundy  *  is  one  of  the  countless  impersonalities 
who  trouble  the  peace  of  society,  and  when  we  are  cowardly 
— that  is,  lacking  moral  courage  to  do  the  thing  which  is 
really  best  or  most  convenient — ^we  lay  the  blame  at  the 
mythical  lady's  door." 

"  Not  a  bad  definition,  Miss  Dale ;  but  do  you  know  how 
the  mythical,  meddling  creature  came  to  be  called  *  Mrs. 
Grundy  ? ' " 

"  Na  I  have  sometimes  wondered  I  can  only  imagine 
that  there  was,  *  once  upon  a  time,'  a  real,  live  Mrs.  Grundy 
— a  self-constituted  arbiter  and  censor  of  her  neighbours 
morals,  and  so  troublesome  and  exasperating  a  person  that 
she  has  lived  ever  since  in  the  memories  of  human  kind,  and 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  sort  of  invisible,  prying 
Nemesis  in  petticoats." 

"  That  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phrase.  *Mrs.  Grundy'  is  not  an  historical  fact,  but  a 
simple  corruption  of  language.  The  term  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  French  gronder — to  scold.  Did  it  never 
strike  you  ?  " 

"  Never !  But  now  you  tell  me,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
apparent  Thank  you,  Mr.  Armstrong,  for  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation ;  I  like  to  know  things,^^ 
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"  Then  why  don't  you  give  yourself  to  knowing  things  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living  for,  save  philo- 
sophy— the  philosophy  of  immutable  facts,  of  the  unchanged 
able  laws  of  science." 

"I  thought  you  rather  despised  blue-stockingism,  Mr. 
Armstrong  ?  " 

"I  do  despise  what  is  commonly  called  *  blue-stock- 
ingism,' because  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  a 
sham  /  A  woman  learns  as  much  Latin  as  a  schoolboy  in 
the  upper  forms ;  she  talks  about  CasseopMs  Chaity  and 
discusses  the  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  origin  of 
protoplasm ;  she  knows  a  dandelion  from  a  sunflower,  and 
she  calls  a  foxglove  digitalis ;  she  prattles  away  about  greer- 
sand,  and  blue  lias,  and  oolite,  and  cretaceous  rocks ;  and 
she  thinks  she  knows  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
fixed  stars  in  the  Galaxy ;  and  then  she  imagines  herself  a 
philosopher  in  petticoats,  and  despises  the  sensible  women 
who  find  an  innocent  pleasure  in  nursing  their  babies  and 
sewing  their  husbands'  buttons  oa" 

"  Then  you  think  women  have  a  certain  sphere,  and  they 
should  not  attempt  to  overstep  its  boundaries  ?  " 

"  I  think  most  women  have  their  sphere  in  which  they 
should  remain.  The  great  virtue  of  female  humanity  is 
thoroughness.  Nothing  is  thorough  nowadays ;  the  world  is 
always  crying  out  for  breadth — I  think  it  is  depth  we  mostly 
need  We  are  content  to  skim  surfaces,  to  gather  shells 
upon  the  shores  of  science,  leaving  the  great  ocean  itself 
unexplored  Let  a  woman  be  thorough,  if  it  is  only  in 
making  dumplings,  and  one  must  perforce  respect  her ;  let 
her  jabber  about  the  higher  education  of  her  sex,  and  neglect 
the  obvious  duties  that  come  clamouring  to  her  door,  and 
we  cannot  but  despise  her.  Be  yourself,  Miss  Dale,  and  not 
a  feeble  imitation  of  somebody  else.  You  have  evidently 
plenty  of  mother-wit  and  you  have  brains.  Though  you  are 
cursed  with  beauty,  you  may  make  something  better  of  your- 
self than  an  exaggerated  doll.  You  are  young,  too ;  life  is 
before  you — why  not  devote  yourself  to  self-educa- 
tion ?  " 

"  I  shall  continue  to  study,  of  course ;  for  though  school- 
days are  over  for  me,  I  am  not  so  silly  and  conceited,  as 
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to  suppose  that  my  education  is  really  'finished/  nor  can  I 
possibly  tell  but  that  my  acquirements  and  accomplish- 
ments may  some  day  come  to  be  my  stock-in-trade  as  a 
would-be  governess  or  lady's  companion." 

"  It  won't  hurt  you  to  rough  it  a  little ;  anything  is  better 
than  the  idle,  luxurious  life  most  young  ladies  lead — a  life 
of  self-pleasing  and  foolish  vanity,  and  sinful,  silken 
indolence. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  fall  into  such  a  state  while  I  am  with 
Miss  Agnew ;  she.  does  not  encourage  idleness  in  her  house. 
If  we  have  not  to  labour  for  our  living,  she  says,  there  is 
always  somebody  to  serve,  somebody  to  work  for;  and 
according  to  her  creed  the  most  spiritual  thing  in  life,  next 
to  prayer,  is  good,  honest,  cheerful  toil" 

"  She  is  an  excellent  woman ;  contempt  of  other  people's 
belief  is  no  part  of  her  religion ;  she  does  not  read  the  Bible 
and  then  take  all  the  promises  to  herself,  while  she  hurls  the 
denunciations  at  her  neighbours  who  do  not  happen  to 
endorse  her  most  cherished  opinions ;  nor  is  she  one  whose 
temper  must  explode  a  certain  number  of  times  weekly,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But,  Miss  Dale,  what  is  the  matter  with 
our  friend  ?  She  would  not  enact  the  rSle  of  invalid  if  it 
were  not  absolutely  forced  upon  her." 

*'  No,  indeed  !  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  ails  her, 
Mr.  Armstrong.  I  wanted  her  to  call  in  Dr.  Clayton,  but 
she  refused,  saying  she  would  see  first  what  the  cool  autumn 
weather  would  do  for  her.  This  summer  has  certainly  been 
the  hottest  I  can  remember ;  it  has  tried  the  most  vigorous 
and  robust,  and  the  delicate  and  ailing  have  naturally 
suffered  much.  Lilian  is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  when  we 
returned  from  Devonshire ;  I  did  hope  her  own  pure 
mountain  breezes  might  set  her  up  again." 

**  What  are  her  symptoms  ?  I  do  not  see  enough  of  her 
to  form  any  opinion  of  her  probable  or  possible  malady." 

"  She  seems  always  so  tired,  and  is  tired,  indeed,  with  the 
smallest  exertion ;  so  tired  that  she  must  rest  absolutely  or 
faint  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  and  sometimes  I  can  perceive 
that  she  is  really  in  pain." 

"  What  kind  of  pain — ^spasms  ?  " 

"  No;  a  quiet,  persistent  pain,  I  should  say;  a  sort  of 
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weary  aching ;  and — and — don't  you  think,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
she  has  suddenly  got  to  look  very  old  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  it  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  secret 
mischief  at  work ;  I  think  Miss  Agnew  ought  to  have  the 
best  advice — ^and  I  shall  tell  her  sa" 

"  I  wish  you  would" 

"  I  think  I  will  pay  her  a  morning  visit ;  I  want  to  thank 
her  for  her  kindness  to  Nellie.  Then,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  leave  us  alone,  I  shall  venture  to  put  a  question 
or  two,  in  my  medical  character,  and  I  shall  perhaps  find  in 
her  answers  some  clue  to  the  actual  nature  of  her  malady." 

"  I  wish  you  may.  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  her 
myself  Sometimes  she  seems  so  lively  and  so  well  that  my 
anxiety  vanishes,  and  I  tell  myself  that  her  constitution  is 
righting  itself;  and  then — ^with  perhaps  little  or  no 
apparent  cause — the  weakness  returns,  and  she  is  feebler 
than  before.  And  she  will  not  nurse  herself,  as  I  am  sure 
she  ought" 

"I  will  certainly  look  in  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  at 
latest" 

About  nine  o'clock  I  went  home,  for  I  was  very  much 
tired,  and  this  conversation  about  Lilian  had  renewed  and 
intensified  my  solicitude  on  her  account  I  felt  that  I 
had  been  too  long  away  from  her,  and  she  had  looked 
so  very  pale  and  wearied  when  we  parted  at  the  church 
door  some  hours  before.  So  with  an  apology  to  Janie 
for  running  away  earlier  than  was  expected,  I  threw  a 
shawl  over  my  wedding  finery,  and,  passing  out  into  the 
garden,  took  the  short  cut  in  common  use  by  both  house- 
holds into  the  little  wood  skirting  our  own  lower  lawn. 

As  I  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  shrubs  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  gentleman  promenading  in  the  mellow  light 
of  the  August  moon  ;  and  all  at  once  I  recognised  the 
figure.  If  I  had  any  doubt  the  next  minute  would  have 
assured  me,  for  with  a  boimd  and  a  joyous  bark,  Carlo 
rushed  to  meet  me.  Yes ;  it  was  Mr.  Thornton,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  we  parted  at  Howard  Abbey,  on  the  day 
of  Florence's  wedding — a  year  aga  I  was  not  very  glad  to 
see  him,  for  his  appearance  at  once  revived  those  memories 
of  the  past  which  I  would  fain  have  consigned  to  oblivion, 
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and  I  shrank  away  involuntarily  as  he  followed  his  dog 
across  the  grass,  and  extended  his  hand,  accosting  me  by 
name.  "  It  is  Miss  Dale,  I  am  sure  I  I  hope  I  have  not 
frightened  you  by  my  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  ? 
The  fact  is,  I  wrote  to  my  aunt  several  days  ago,  and  the 
letter  must  somehow  have  been  delayed,  for  she  only  re- 
ceived it  on  her  return  from  church  this  morning." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  again  in  England^"  I  replied, 
rather  brusquely,  I  am  afraid.  "  Lady  Elizabeth's  last  letter 
was  from  Heidelburg." 

'*  That  was  a  fortnight  ago,  and  we  quite  meant  to  remain 
there  for  another  month,  but  circumstances  occurred  that 
made  an  earlier  return  expedient  I  only  stayed  in  London 
long  enough  to  transact  a  little  necessary  business,  and  to 
see  my  mother  comfortably  settled  in  Harley  Street,  before 
I  turned  my  face  northwards.  Aunt  Lilian's  letters  have 
made  both  my  mother  and  myself  extremely  anxious." 

"  I  have  been  anxious,  too,"  I  replied ;  **  and  I  am  very 
glad  you  are  here  to  see  for  yourself.  What  do  you  think  of 
her  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  At  first  I  was  gready  shocked, 
for  a  single  glance  told  me  how  much  she  was  altered. 
She  is  so  painfully  thin  and  frail-looking,  and  she  is 
singularly  aged  in  appearance;  still,  she  says  that  she  is 
not  really  i7/,  though  she  owns  to  being  very  much  out 
of  health,  and  she  has  promised  to  go  back  with  me  to 
town,  in  order  to  consult  our  family  physician." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  may  be  prevented,  and  precious  lives  often  be 
prolonged,  by  a  timely  recourse  to  skilful  medical  treatment 
Nature  is  an  excellent  physician,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  trust  entirely  to  her." 

"  By  no  means ;  and  I  think  Aunt  Lilian  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusion." 

**  When  are  you  returning  to  town  ?  " 

"Early  next  week,  if  it  suits  the  convenience  of  you 
ladies ;  I  think  delay  is  inexpedient,  to  say  the  least  of  it" 

"  She  will  wish  me  to  accompany  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly.  She  has  no  idea  of  being  parted  from 
you,  Miss  Dale,  and  my  mother  will  be  delighted  to  receive 
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youL  Of  course,  auntie  always  makes  her  home  in  Harley 
Street  when  she  is  in  town ;  the  only  reason  she  stayed  at 
MorUy^Sy  on  her  return  from  Lyncombe,  was  the  fact  of  our 
house  being  still  in  the  workmen's  hands,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know." 

I  found  Lilian  greatly  delighted  at  her  nephew's  sudden 
appearance.  "Such  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  she  said, 
softly ;  "  such  a  blessing,  I  may  say ;  for  it  is  always  a  com- 
fort to  me  even  to  look  at  my  dear  boy.  Don't  be  jealous, 
Ellie,  my  dear ;  James  has  always  been  to  me  as  a  son.  He 
is  so  much  like  my  own  beloved  brother,  his  dear  father  ; 
and  as  he  grows  more  and  more  into  full  manhood  the  like- 
ness increases.  And  yet  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  him  and  his  mother.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had 
persuaded  me  to  return  with  him  to  town  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  old  axiom  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  prescribe  for  yourself  when  you 
do  not  know  what  ails  you." 

"  I  had  some  idea  of  going  before  James  came ;  only  I 
waited  till  this  wedding  was  fairly  over.      What  do  you 
think  I  was  doing  this  evening,  before  James  arrived  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  I  cannot  telL" 

"  I  was  looking  through  my  cheque-book,  and  I  find  that 
I  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  more  than  I 
ought  to  have  spent ;  that  is,  on  your  account,  my  dear." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,  Lilian  \  I  do  not  care  in  the 
least  for  money." 

"  Very  few  young  people  do,  and  so  they  must  be  cared 
for.  Ellie,  I  told  you  in  the  spring  that  I  could  not  leave 
any  of  my  property  to  you ;  but  my  income  is  my  own  for 
my  life,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  small  one  \  so  I  mean  to 
be  careful  for  the  future,  and  save  something,  which  will  be 
better  than  nothing  at  all  for  you  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  such  a  thing,  Lilian  !  I  wish  you  would 
not" 

"  Do  not  be  foolish,  Ellie !  I  shall  not  die  a  moment 
sooner  for  making  such  fost-mortem  arrangements  as  I  can. 
I  have  been  rather  extravagant  over  dear  Nellie's  affair,  I 
know ;  but  now  I  am  really  going  to  retrench.    Do  not  look 
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frightened.  I  am  not  going  to  starve  myself  or  you,  nor  to 
dismiss  any  of  the  servants,  nor  to  cut  down  household 
expenses  generally.  I  am  only  going  to  keep  what  hitherto 
I  have  spent  rather  lavishly  in  all  sorts  of  impromptu  ways  ; 
and  I  shall  save  it  for  you,  my  dear." 

'^  I  hope  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  I  have  the 
handling  of  it  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear  Lilian, 
for  your  kind  consideration  for  me.  Now,  do  not  let  us  talk 
any  more  about  it  I  would  rather  by  far  be  your  child,  and 
have  my  wants  supplied  by  you,  than  inherit  your  whole 
fortune,  were  it  twenty  times  as  large." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Armstrong  paid  his  promised  visit ;  but 
I  did  not  see  him  after  his  private  interview  with  Lilian ; 
nor  did  she  give  me  any  account  of  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place.  The  next  day  (Saturday)  we  had  arranged 
to  go  to  Kendal  on  a  little  preconcerted  business.  Lilian 
had  a  good  deal  of  property  there,  and  some  leases  were 
about  to  be  renewed.  She  wanted  a  few  words  with  her 
agent  and  man  of  business  before  signing  certain  papers 
which  had  been  lately  submitted  to  her.  So  on  the  Satur- 
day morning,  the  weather  being  propitious — ^fair  and  bright, 
and  not  intolerably  warm — she  and  I,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  drove  to  Birth-thwaite,  and  took  the  train  to 
KendaL 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  day.  We  parted  with  Lilian  at 
Mr.  Benson's — ^James  and  I — ^and  passed  the  time  in  ex- 
ploring the  fine  old  church  and  the  ruined  castle  on  the 
heights.  At  three  o'clock  we  met  altogether  at  the  hotel, 
as  agreed  upon,  and  dined  with  great  satisfaction  on  the 
excellent  fare  provided  for  us  by  mine  host  At  five  we 
were  once  more  at  Windermere,  and  our  short  railway 
journey  was  ended.  We  could  see  the  carriage  waiting  for 
us  without  the  station  yard,  and  Adam  and  the  two  fat 
horses  looking  very  much  as  if  they  were  asleep.  Lilian 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  seemed  very  little  tired.  Mr. 
Thornton  alighted  first,  and  I  followed  Then  we  both 
turned  to  give  a  hand  to  Lilian. 

How  it  all  happened  neither  of  us  could  ever  telL  We 
both  thought  the  train  moved  on  a  littl^  though  both  guard 
and  engine<lriver  declared  that  it  did  not ;  or  else  Lilian 
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cau^t  her  foot  in  her  dress,  from  which  the  flounce  wa3 
torn.  This  is  certain — that  she  sprang  rather  heedlessly 
from  the  compartment,  missed  James's  hand,  and  fell 
heavily  on  to  the  platform,  her  head  striking  a  wooden  case 
which  had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  adjoining  carriage. 
For  a  few  minutes  she  seemed  quite  stunned ;  but  presently 
she  revived,  and  insisted  on  being  taken  home.  So  we 
placed  her  in  her  own  carriage,  and  Adam  drove  as  gently 
as  possible,  and  very  slowly,  back  to  The  Mount 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TAKEN   FROM  THE  EVIL  TO  COME. 

SHALL  I  ever  forget  that  lovely  Saturday  evening,  on 
the  banks  of  Windermere?  As  I  stood  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  I  felt  something  of  the  same  dis- 
quietude and  general  depression  of  feeling  that  I  had  ex- 
perienced on  that  memorable  Sunday  immediately  after  dear 
Florence  Howard's  wedding.  For  several  days — I  should 
not  err,  I  think,  if  I  said  that  for  several  weeks-^a  general 
sense  of  uneasiness  and  vague  apprehension  had  pervaded 
me.  There  had  been  a  secret  burden  on  my  heart,  a  sick, 
undefined  fear,  which  yet  I  would  not  acknowledge  to  my- 
self, and  which  I  put  away  as  quickly  and  resolutely  as  I 
could ;  and  now  that  which  I  had  only  dreaded  had  to  a 
certain  extent  come  to  pass,  and  something  more  than  pre- 
sentiment weighed  heavily  on  my  mind  as  I  watched  the 
crimson  glow  fade  slowly  from  the  mountain  tops,  and  the 
first  pale  stars  shine  faintly  out  in  the  quiet  nightfall  sky. 

For  Lilian  was  very  ill,  and  her  life  was  in  great  danger. 
We  had  carried  her  straight  from  the  carriage  to  her  own 
room  ;  she  was  not  conscious  during  the  last  mile  or  two  of 
her  drive,  but  when,  about  half-way,  we  were  passing  a 
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friend's  house,  and  we  had  asked  her  whether  she  would  not 
alight  there  and  take  some  stimulant  or  refreshment,  she 
had  faintly  answered  "  No  ;  take  me  home,  and  to  my  own 
bed ;  I  feel  very  ill — very  ill  indeed."  So  we  did  not  place 
her  on  any  downstairs  sofa,  as  would  have  seemed  the 
readiest  place,  but  bore  her  immediately  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, where  Wilson,  her  confidential  old  servant,  and  I 
undressed  her ;  while  Mr.  Thornton  ran  across  to  Westbank 
to  beg  Mr.  Armstrong,  as  the  nearest  medical  man,  to  come 
to  our  assistance.  He  was  out  somewhere  on  the  fell-side, 
botanising  or  geologising,  Cecy  said  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  Mr.  Thornton  himself  started  in  pursuit  ?  He  could 
scarcely  miss  him ;  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  was 
at  all  likely  to  descend. 

To  this  latter  proposal  James  at  once  acceded,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, with  his  wallet  on  his  back,  and  his  trusty  hammer  in 
hand,  was  crossing  our  lawn  with  his  most  serious  expression 
of  countenance.  He  came  upstairs  at  once,  and  when  I 
asked  him,  hastily,  whether  his  patient  were  in  a  faint,  he 
curtly  answered,  "  No,  no  more  than  you  are  !  Get  me  cold 
water,  and  plenty  of  gin ! " 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  take  it  ? "  I  asked  "  The  only 
kind  of  spirits  she  ever  takes  is  whisky,  when  her  rheuma- 
tism troubles  her." 

I  think  if  James  could  have  laughed  then,  he  would ;  as 
it  was,  something  like  a  smile  flitted  for  an  instant  across  his 
face,  as  he  replied,  "  It  is  not  to  be  administered  internally, 
but  applied  to  the  head  as  a  cooling  lotion ;  Armstrong  is 
very  much  afraid  of  concussion^  I  think." 

Yes ;  that  was  what  it  was  ! — there  was  concussion  of  the 
brain ;  and  in  Lilian's  present  state  there  was  every  reason 
for  apprehension.  James  knew  that  the  gravest  fears  were 
to  be  entertained,  for  Mr.  Armstrong  had  spoken  undis- 
guisedly  to  him,  and  proposed  sending  to  Carlisle  for 
further  skilled  advice.  All  was  done  that  could  be  done, 
but  there  she  still  lay,  white  and  motionless,  and  as  uncon- 
scious, apparently,  as  if  the  hand  of  death  had  already 
passed  over  her ;  and  we  could  only  stand  and  watch  the 
senseless  form,  and  change  the  cooling  bandages  that  were 
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to  be  kept  applied  to  the  head  Oh,  it  is  unspeakably  bitter 
when  all  we  can  do  for  our  beloved  ones  is  to  weep  and 
pray  !  It  would  have  been  such  a  relief  had  active  service 
been  required ; — ^had  the  doctor's  orders  been  issued  thick 
and  fast ;  had  various  medicines  to  be  carefully  given,  or 
constant  nourishment  prepared 

But,  after  the  first  two  hours,  the  post  of  nurse  was  almost 
a  sinecure.  "Is  there  nothing  I  can  do?''  I  asked,  in 
agony,  as  I  saw  Mr.  Armstrong  about  to  leave  us,  after 
saying  a  few  words  apart  to  Mr.  Thornton. 

And  he  answered,  "  Only  what  I  have  already  prescribed 
Change  the  wet  cloths  continually,  and  keep  everything 
perfectly  quiet ;  and  you  must  try,  from  time  to  time,  to 
administer  a  little  beef-tea,  with  brandy  in  it  But  Mrs. 
Wilson  knows  all  about  that ;  I  will  look  in  again  before  I 
go  to  bed" 

And  so  at  half-past  eight,  I  was  sitting  by  the  window  with 
about  as  heavy  a  heart  as  I  had  ever  known.  I  looked  out 
There  were  the  mighty  mountains  standing  up  against  a 
clear,  but  darkening  sky ;  there  were  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake  rippling  gently  on  the  quiet  shore ;  there  were  the  lights 
gleaming  forth  in  many  a  familiar  spot,  or  flickering  through 
the  abundant  leafage  of  the  embowering  trees ;  there  was 
the  plash  of  oars  sounding  from  below,  and  the  delicious 
perfume  of  mignonette  and  heliotrope  from  the  flowery 
garden-borders. 

Presently  the  moon  rose,  and  bathed  some  of  the  eastern 
peaks  in  her  soft  golden  light ;  and  by-and-by  the  radiance 
lost  its  mellow  tone,  and  poured  down  a  flood  of  silvery 
beams  that  fell  athwart  the  lake  and  nestled  softly  on  the 
shadowy  trees  and  rocks ;  there  was  a  far-off  clock  striking 
slowly  and  solemnly,  and  one  solitary  planet  burning  like  a 
steady  beacon  above  the  lonely  height  of  Loughrigg.  And 
only  last  night  she  had  sat  by  my  side  and  watched  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  moonbeams  on  the  water.  Should  we  ever 
again  watch  so  together,  and  hold  sweet  communion  at  that 
peaceful  hour  ?  And  the  tick  of  the  little  pendulum  upon 
the  mantelpiece  seemed  to  answer,  in  quick,  measured 
cadence,  "  Never,  never  I " 

I  think  it  must  have  been  a  good  while  after  nine  o'clock, 

17 
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when  I  felt  a  touch  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned  to  look, 
and  there  was  Mr.  Thornton.  "  Will  you  not  come  down 
into  the  dining-room  ?  "  he  said.  "  There  is  some  supper 
on  the  table,  and  you  have  taken  nothing  since  our  early 
dinner  at  KendaL" 

"Thank  you.  I  do  not  want  anything.  I  am  not 
hungry." 

"No;  but  you  must  be  faint;  you  must  n€€d  some 
refreshment ;  you  will  only  add  to  our  trouble  and  to  your 
own  if  you  neglect  yourself  and  become  ilL" 

"  I  shall  not  be  ill ;  I  am  quite  strong  now ;  and,  indeed, 
I  could  not  eat" 

"You  do  not  know  till  you  try.  A  little  food  will  give 
you  new  strength,  and — ^you  cannot  tell  how  much  strength 
you  may  require.  Besides,  I  am  quite  sure  that  s^  would 
bid  you  go  and  take  all  reasonable  care  of  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  stir.  Please,  Mr,  Thornton,  do  leave 
me  alone ! " 

"  But  I  will  not  leave  you  alone ;  you  must,  indeed  you 
must,  do  what  I  ask  you.  It  is  in  her  dear  name  that  I 
insist  upon  your  obedience.  Come;  Wilson  has  already 
been  down,  and  now  it  is  your  turn." 

"Yes,  really,  Miss  Ella,  you  had  better  go,"  whispered 
Wilson.  "  Don't  give  trouble,  there's  a  dear  young  lady ; 
it's  mere  selfishness  not  to  take  care  of  oneself  when  there's 
nursing  to  be  done.  All  the  responsibility  will  rest  where  it 
ought  to  rest,  Miss  Ella — on  your  shoulders  and  on  mine — 
and  we  can't  do  the  best  for  k^r  if  we  don't  husband  all 
our  forces.  Go,  my  dear,  with  Master  James  ;  you  and  I 
have  a  long  night's  watch  before  us." 

I  rose  reluctantly  as  one  who  would  escape  persecution, 
and  James  drew  my  arm  within  his,  and  we  went  in  silence 
down  the  stairs  and  through  the  hall  and  into  the  dining-room, 
where  lights  were  burning  on  the  table ;  the  windows  were 
still  unshaded,  and  we  could  see  the  silvered  lawns  and  the 
shimmering  lake,  and  the  mountain  range  beyond.  He  did 
not  ask  me  what  I  would  take,  but  cut  me  some  delicate 
slices  of  ham  and  chicken,  and  placed  them  with  bread  and 
salt  before  me,  and  when  I  did  not  attempt  to  touch  them, 
he  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  brought  that  to  me  also. 
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"  I  do  not  care  for  wine,"  I  said,  almost  fretfully ;  "  I 
seldom  touch  it" 

"  So  much  the  better !  it  will  be  all  the  more  of  a  restora- 
tive, now  that  you  really  need  it  Drink  some — you  can  do 
that"* 

I  lifted  the  glass  and  took  a  sip  or  two,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  till  half  of  it  was  gone  "  Good  girl ! "  he 
said,  approvingly ;  "  now  you  can  eat — try  just  a  morsel ;  it 
wll  do  you  so  much  g6od,  and  you  will  be  glad  afterwards." 

Then  he  cut  two  or  three  little  bits  as  if  I  had  been  a 
child,  and  handed  me  the  fork. 

**  Try,  do  try,  Ella  ! "  he  said,  tenderly;  "  you  ought  to  do 
it;  it  is  wrong  to  give  way  like  this." 

Thus  urged  I  did  try,  and  though  at  first  I  felt  half- 
choked,  I  persevered,  and  managed  to  make  so  much  of  a 
meal  that  my  companion  commended  me.  And  I  really 
did  feel  a  great  deal  better  for  those  few  mouthfuls  of  bread 
and  meat  and  wine. 

When  I  had  finished,  James  said,  "  Now  I  will  not  tease 
you  any  more ;  but  are  you  not  revived  and  strengthened 
for  the  task  before  you  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  thank  you,"  I  replied  "  I  am  afraid  I  was 
very  ungracious." 

"  You  were  just  broken  down,  that  was  all.  The  blow 
came  so  suddenly,  so  very  suddenly  !  I  was  almost  stunned 
mjrself." 

"  Can  you  hope  at  all  ?  " 

"  One  must  always  hope  while  life  remains,  and  all  the 
care  that  our  love  can  suggest,  and  all  the  skill  that  medical 
science  can  command,  will  be  at  her  service.  The  physician 
from  Carlisle  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning;  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  sent  a  special  messenger  to  telegraph  from  Oxen- 
holm." 

"  Have  you  confidence  in  Mr.  Armstrong  ?  " 

"Every  confidence.  But  he  was  the  first  to  desire 
another  opinion ;  in  a  case  like  this,  a  consultation  is  neces- 
sary." 

"  Is  it  such  a  very  serious  case  ?  " 

"  Most  serious,  I  am  afraid.     The  injury  is  to  the  brain, 

and,  in  her  already  enfeebled  state  of  health " 

17 — 2 
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"  Then  she  has  been  out  of  health,  Mr.  Armstrong 
thinks?" 

"For  many  months.  The  mischief  must  have  com- 
menced when  we  were  at  Howard  Abbey  together.  I  used 
to  think  then  Aunt  Lilian  was  not  quite  herself.  I  asked 
Cousin  Frances  once  if  she  did  not  notice  a  change,  and  she 
replied  that  she  had  seen  nothing  amiss.  Lilian  was  always 
fragile-looking,  and  never  robust,  even  at  her  best  She 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  become  more  hearty  as  she 
grew  older !  And  as  auntie  persisted  that  all  was  right 
enough,  only  she  was  sq  easily  tired,  and  there  was  rather 
too  much  bustle  and  excitement  for  her,  I  tried  to  be  satis- 
fied. And  then,  you  know,  I  went  away  immediately  after 
the  wedding,  and  I  never  saw  auntie  again  till  the  night 
before  last,  when,  curiously  enough,  another  marriage  had 
just  been  celebrated ! " 

"  And  I  did  not  know  her  before  I  met  her  at  Howard 
Abbey,  so  I  could  not  judge.  But  all  this  summer — 
indee(^  so  far  back  as  the  spring,  I  was  anxious  about 
her.  And  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Armstrong  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  her  £ragile  looks  and  continual 
languor." 

"Yes,  he  told  me  to-night  that  he  had  had  his  suspicions 
for  some  time." 

"  What  kind  of  suspicions  ?  " 

"  That  aunt  suffered  from  some  kind  of  internal  disease, 
and  the  conversation  he  had  with  her  only  yesterday  morn- 
ing confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  was  very  glad  to 
hear  that  she  was  intending  to  return  with  me  to  town  for 
the  special  purpose  of  securing  the  best  medical  advice. 
She  told  him,  it  seems,  that  she  had  been  convinced  of  the 
true  nature  of  her  malady  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  but  that  she  took  a  hopeful  view  of  it  She  thought 
it  might  be  checked,  being  taken  in  time,  and  her  life  pro- 
longed for  yet  many  years;  and  she  finished  by  saying, 
*  After  all,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  I  die  earlier  or 
later ;  it  is  all  in  God's  hands,  and  He  will  keep  me  here 
as  long  as  He  has  any  work  for  me  to  da  When  my  work 
is  done,  He  will  call  and  I  shall  go  home ;  till  then  I  am 
immortal,  and  need  not  fear.'     Mr.  Armstrong  asked  her 
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if  she  did  not  wish  to  live  for  your  sake,  and  she  admitted 
that  she  did,  adding,  *  But  if  it  should  be  God's  will  that  my 
EUie  should  be  left,  I  am  content  to  leave  her.  He  knows 
what  is  best  for  her,  and  He  will  care  for  her ;  she  will  be 
quite  safe  with  Him  ! ' " 

"And — did  Mr.  Armstrong  think  as  well  of  her  case  as 
she  did  herself?" 

"  No,  he  did  not  He  felt  sure  the  mischief  was  more 
deeply  rooted  than  she  believed ;  but  he  could  not  be  sure, 
and  he  encouraged  her  to  seek  the  very  first  advice  in 
London,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  whose  specialty 
is  the  treatment  of  complaints  like  hers.  Alas !  that  this 
accident  should  have  occurred  at  such  a  crisis.'' 

"And  of  course,  the  illness — whatever  it  is — diminishes 
her  chances  of  speedy  recovery  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  does.  Now  you  shall  go  back  to  her,  if 
you  wish.  Mr.  Armstrong  will  be  in  again  very  soon,  and 
he  will  give  all  directions  for  the  night ;  and  if  he  tells  you 
to  try  and  get  a  little  sleep,  I  hope  you  will  not  rebel.  I 
shall  not  go  to  bed  myself;  I  shall  only  lie  down,  ready  to 
be  of  use  if  I  am  wanted" 

Almost  as  Mr.  Thornton  spoke  we  heard  Mr.  Armstrong's 
footstep  on  the  gravel,  and  he  accompanied  me  upstairs.  I 
thought,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  his  patient,  he  looked 
graver  tiian  ever,  and  I  could  not  help  whispering  in  his 
ear — "  Oh,  is  she  not  a  little  better?" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  signed  to  me  to  be  silent ;  then 
after  a  few  more  observations — feeling  the  pulse  and  lifting 
the  heavy  eyelids — he  beckoned  me  to  go  with  him  into  the 
adjoining  room.  I  gazed  anxiously  and  inquiringly  into  his 
face.  There  was  a  strange  expression  of  compassion  upon 
it  as  he  answered  gravely,  and  even  sadly,  "  No,  she  is  not 
better !  Ella — I  will  not  deceive  you — I  fear  she  will  never 
be  better  again  in  this  world" 

"  Are  the  symptoms  worse  since  you  went  away  ?  " 

"  Very  much  worse.  There  has  been  no  sign  of  return- 
ing consciousness  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  And  I  fancy  the  breathing  is  heavier 
and  more  laboured" 

"  It  is  so ;  what  we  call  stertorous  I " 
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"And  can  nothing  be  done — nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing  effectual,  I  fear.  But  there  are  remedies ;  I 
shall  try  them.  I  am  going  home  now  to  fetch  a  sinapisni 
and  some  medicines  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  administer. 
It  is  absurd  and  presumptuous  to  trust  in  Providence  and 
neglect  the  means  that  lie  within  our  grasp." 

"  You  will  return  quickly  ?  " 

"  As  quickly  as  possible ;  and  I  will  stay  all  night  at  the 
Mount  I  can  lie  down  in  one  of  your  spare  rooms,  and  so 
be  at  hand  should  the  smallest  emergency  arise.  In  the 
meantime,  change  the  wet  cloths  continually." 

It  did  not  seem  ^ore  than  a  few  minutes  before  he  re- 
turned, laden  with  all  that  was  necessary.  Janie  had 
wanted  to  come,  but  he  had  told  her  to  stay  where  she  was, 
there  was  so  little  to  be  done  and  more  than  enough  people 
to  do  it ;  she  would  be  more  useful  presently,  when  some  of 
us  were  getting  a  little  used  up.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
had  added :  "You  had  better  reserve  your  forces  for  the 
present ;  you  are  not  wanted  now,  but  you  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  that  poor  girl  when  all  is  over." 

The  sinapisms  were  applied,  but  they  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  whatever.  I  had  rather  dreaded  their  being  laid  on 
that  fine  sensitive  skin,  but  she  certainly  did  not  feel  them — 
did  not  know  that  they  were  there.  Neither  were  the  medi- 
cines of  any  avail ;  scarcely  a  drop — if  a  drop  at  all — ^was 
swallowed,  and  the  heavy  breathing  went  on,  and  the  chest 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall  with  a  strange  mechanical  motion, 
that  was  almost  ghastly  to  behold ;  it  reminded  me  so  much 
of  the  feigned  respiration  of  one  of  the  wax  figures  in 
Madame  Tussaud's  collection. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Armstrong  called  for  hot  bottles  for  the 
feet  and  hands,  and  he  did  his  best  to  force  a  few  drops  of 
brandy  between  the  livid  lips.  And  so  the  midnight  hours 
wore  on,  and  about  two  o'clock  I  felt  so  sick  and  ill  that 
both  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Armstrong  insisted  on  my  lying 
down  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Just  a  few  minutes'  sleep  and  then  a  cup  of  coffee  will 
set  you  up.  Miss  Dale,  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  be 
instantly  called  if — if  necessary,"  said  James.  I  knew  what 
he  meant,  and  I  hesitated  to  comply  with  his  request ;  but 
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Mr.  Annstrong,  in  his.  gruffest  undertone,  said  ^^No/^ 
And  I  went,  thinking,  perhaps,  I  should  add  to  the  cares  of 
the  others  if  I  did  not  yield. 

I  lay  down  on  the  sofa  in  my  own  room,  intending  only 
to  rest  my  weary  limbs  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
had  been  standing — and  standing  has  always  wearied  me 
far  more  than  walking — almost  ever  since  I  alighted  from 
the  carriage  eight  hours  before,  and  I  was  really  sick  with 
the  sense  of  muscular  strain  and  utter  weariness.  But  I 
had  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  when  I  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber,  and  when  I  awoke  the  light  of  the  new  day  wa$ 
streaming  through  the  blinds,  and  the  mists  on  the  Coniston 
Mountains  were  crimsoned  with  the  early  sunrise.  It  was 
very  cold,  or  it  seemed  so  to  me ;  but  it  was  my  first  ex- 
perience of  sleeping  in  that  impromptu  fashion  without  at 
all  undressing,  and  awaking  at  the  chilliest  hour  of  all  the 
twenty-four.  I  listened,  and  all  was  silence  in  the  house. 
I  could  hear  the  loud,  measured  ticking  of  the  great  clock 
in  the  hall  below,  and  a  robin  redbreast  was  twittering  a  sort 
of  prelude  of  song  on  a  branch  outside  the  window.  All 
else  was  as  the  stillness  of  death  itself.  For  any  other  sign 
of  life,  I  might  have  awakened  in  some  solitary  crypt,  where 
none  were  but  myself  and  the  quiet  sleepers  in  the  tombs. 

Very  soon,  however,  there  was  a  movement  near  me ;  the 
door  was  ajar,  and  James  Thornton  stood  on  the  threshold. 
Seeing  me  standing  all  dressed  and  wide-awake,  he  entered, 
and  said  simply,  "  Come  !  " 

The  look  upon  his  face  told  me  what  was  happening; 
and  I  followed  him  like  one  in  a  weary,  troubled  dream ; 
and  as  I  crossed  the  landing,  and  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
trees,  and  saw  the  red  mists  rolling  upwards  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  there  came  upon  me  that  strange,  that  inex- 
plicable sensation,  which  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  expe- 
rienced at  some  time  or  other,  that  I  had  gone  through  it 
all  before,  long,  long  ago,  and  that  I  had  stood  in  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  ruddy  morning  light,  and  heard  the  same 
peculiar  rustle  of  leaves  and  murmur  of  waters  at  some  re- 
mote period  of  my  existence,  which  had  till  that  moment 
faded  utterly  from  remembrance. 

I  went  into  the  room.     There  was  little  change,  only  the 
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breathing  was  quieter,  and  the  chest  no  longer  visibly  rose 
and  fell ;  but  something  told  me  that  the  end  was  close  at 
hand  Oh,  that  it  might  be  permitted  me  to  see  into  her 
dear  eyes  once  more !  that  I  might  for  the  last  time  catch  a 
glance  of  love,  and  hear  the  murmur  of  my  name  !  It  was 
not  to  be ;  she  quietly  sank,  as  it  would  seem,  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  awakening  on  this  side 
the  grave;  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle  her  gentle  soul 
passed  away : — 

"  Her  quiet  eyelids  closed,  she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours." 

When  it  was  all  over,  James  once  again  said,  "  Come," 
and  I  went,  still  too  stunned,  too  deeply  sorrowful,  to 
weep.  I  remember  that  some  one  made  me  drink  some  hot 
coffee,  and  then  some  one — Mr.  Armstrong,  I  think — 
covered  me  up  with  a  large  sofa-rug  and  told  me  to  go  to 
sleep.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  resist ;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  numbing,  paral3rsing  influence  on  my  brain  that 
would  not  let  me  think,  and  on  my  limbs  that  would  not  let 
me  stir.  Where  they  laid  me,  there  I  remained,  and  I 
slept  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  I  awoke  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock. 

I  sat  up  on  the  couch,  and  wondered  how  I  came  to  be 
diere,  and  what  was  the  matter.  I  was  in  the  little  morning- 
room,  and  not  only  were  the  blinds  down,  but  the  shutters  were 
•closed  partially.  Biscuits  and  wine  were  on  the  table ;  some 
one  had  placed  them  there  for  my  benefit,  no  doubt  As  I 
sat  I  listened,  and  I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  distant  bells. 
Then  I  remembered.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  Lilian 
Agnew  was  dead  I 

In  a  little  while  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Wilson 
came  very  gently  in.  She  had  been  weeping,  till  her  plump, 
good-tempered  face  was  all  but  unrecognisable.  When  she 
Sc\w  that  I  was  awake,  her  tears  burst  out  afresh,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  say  anything  beyond  "  Oh  me  1  oh 
dear  I  To  think  that  I  should  live  to  see  it !  And  I  was 
sixty-five  last  birthday,  and  of  no  particular  worth  to  any- 
body !  And  she  only  fifty — not  a  day  over  fifty  !  as  well  as 
I  recollect,  though  she  never  kept  her  birthday.  And 
killed  1  you  may  call  li— killed/'' 
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"  It  was  an  accident,"  I  said  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
that  dreadful  word  "  killed ! "  "  It  was  God's  will  He 
saw  that  she  was  ready  for  a  better  life,  and  He  called  her 
home." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Wilson,  wiping  her  eyes ;  "  that  was  it ! 
She  was  taken,  and  I  was  left !  I  had  not  done  my  work, 
and  so  God  left  me  to  finish.  I  am  afraid  He  doesn't  want 
me  in  the  heavenly  world  !  Perhaps  I  shall  be  left  to  grow 
very,  very  old,  and  be  a  burden  to  myself  and  a  cumbrance 
to  all  about  me  !  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mistress !  She  was 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  she  was !  Miss  Ella,  how  did  it 
happen  ?  I  can't  help  thinking  if  I  had  been  there  it  would 
not  have  been.     I  should  have  caught  her  as  she  fell" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would,"  I  replied,  sadly.  **  I  dare 
say  I  should  have  thought  the  same  myself  had  I  not  been 
present  She  was  in  such  good  spirits — in  one  of  those 
youthful  moods  that  came  upon  her  now  and  then,  and  she 
sprang — and  fell  Perhaps  she  miscalculated  the  distance 
from  the  step  to  the  platform  !  perhaps  her  strength  failed 
her!  perhaps  the  train  moved  a  little — ^just  a  little — and 
threw  her  off  her  balance !  I  do  not  know.  No  one  will 
ever  know  ;  but  she  fell  heavily,  and  struck  her  head 
against  a  packing-<:ase  that  seemed  a  good  way  off.  We 
did  not  think  she  was  so  very  much  hurt,  and,  indeed,  there 
was  no  wound  of  any  account  to  be  seen ;  and  after  the 
first  shock  she  appeared  to  revive,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
home  directly.  She  scarcely  spoke,  however.  After  we 
passed  Winterslack  she  never  said  a  word,  and  very  soon 
she  lapsed  into  utter  insensibility." 

"  Poor  dear  !  poor  dear !  But  if  ever  anybody  was  ready 
for  sudden  death,  it  was  she  I  And  she  could  not  have  suf- 
fered much." 

"  She  could  scarcely  have  suffered  at  all,  I  should  say. 
She  complained  of  no  paia  She  only  seemed  stupefied 
and  drowsy.     That  ought  to  comfort  us,  Wilson." 

"  To  be  sure  it  ought.  Miss  Ella,  and  it  do  comfort  me — 
it  do  !  And  when  I  come  to  think  what  it  might  have  been ! 
— the  strange  doctor  told  me  himself" 

"  What  strange  doctor  ?  " 

"  The  gentleman  from  Carlisle  that  was  telegraphed  for. 
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He  came  and  went  while  you  were  asleep ;  leastways,  he  is 
gone  to  Westbank  now,  to  get  some  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Armstrong ;  and  he  told  me  that  if  this  had  not  happened, 
there  would  have  been  something  else,  far  worse  for  her  and 
really  worse  for  us ;  for  we  should  have  seen  her  suffer  and 
suffer,  without  being  able  to  help  her,  till  the  cruel  pain 
wore  her  out,  and  killed  her.  *  For,'  says  he,  *  she  had  the 
seeds  of  a  mortal  disease  within  her,  and  it  would  only  have 
been  a  question  of  time,  though  it  might  have  lasted,  per- 
haps, for  years.     God  took  her  from  the  evil  to  come.' " 

Yes,  it  was  even  so !  God,  in  His  tender  mercy,  had 
called  to  Himself  His  loving  child,  thus  sparing  her  many 
an  hour  of  anguish  and  exhaustion,  and  bidding  her  enter, 
ere  yet  the  evening  shadows  fell  too  heavily,  into  her  ever- 
lasting rest  She  had  always  had  a  shrinking  from  physical 
suffering,  and  a  dread,  not  of  death  itself,  but  of  the  pangs 
of  dissolution.  She  used  to  reproach  herself  for  her  want 
of  faith,  and  to  say  what  a  coward  she  was,  and  that  God 
could  give  her  strength  and  patience  as  He  gave  them  to 
the  martyrs  in  their  hour  of  need  And  now  all  was  over ; 
she  had  suffered  little,  if  at  all ;  she  had  known  nothing  of 
the  agony  of  death- nothing  of  the  pains  of  severance  from 
those  she  loved. 

"  God*s  finger  touched  her,  and  she  slept.'* 

She  slept  That  was  the  only  way  in  which  one  could 
speak  of  her  departure.  When  I  went  into  her  room, 
there  she  lay,  serenely  beautiful  in  that  calm  repose,  with  the 
Sabbath  sunshine  filing  the  quiet  room,  and  the  low 
murmur  of  the  waters  and  the  soft  soughing  of  the  western 
wind  sounding  like  a  requiem.  There  was  no  trace  of  pain 
upon  the  gentle  face.  She  looked,  I  thought,  younger  than 
I  had  ever  seen  her.  She  was  like  a  portrait  of  herself 
which  she  had  once  shown  me — a  miniature,  painted  on 
ivory — many  years  before,  when  she  was  in  all  the  bloom 
and  loveliness  of  her  first  youth.  But  now  there  was  an 
expression  on  the  pale,  still  features  that  I  knew  had  never 
been  there  before.  I  looked,  and  bowed  my  head,  remem- 
bering, involuntarily,  the  verse,  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold 
Thy  face  in  righteousness.  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  Thy  likeness." 
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Satisfied  I  Yes,  she  was  satisfied  now.  I  could  not  doubt 
it,  gazing  on  the  peaceful  countenance,  over  which  the  light 
of  heaven  itself  had  passed,  and  rested  still.  She  would 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  for  her  soul  was 
satisfied.  She  would  weep  no  more,  for  God  Himself  had 
wiped  away  all  tears  from  her  eyes.  Every  yearning  was 
stilled,  every  hope  abundantly  fulfilled  She  had  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  she  knew  now 
how  faithfully  the  Lord  had  dealt  with  her  all  through  her 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

And  it  was  Sunday,  too — the  day  she  loved ;  but  for  her 
there  were  no  more  days,  nor  weeks,  nor  months,  nor 
years !  She  had  gone  to  that  land  where  there  is  neither 
creed  nor  temple ;  she  had  caught,  ere  this,  the  echoes  of 
the  everlasting  song ;  she  had  seen  the  face  of  Christ  Him- 
self^ and  she  was — satisfied  I 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
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LILIAN  was  laid  in  the  grave  she  had  chosen  for  herself 
some  years  before,  in  a  quiet  God's-acre,  encircled 
by  the  everlasting  hills,  where  all  day  long  the  breezes  sigh 
and  the  pine  trees  make  their  moan  and  the  brooklet 
wanders  by,  singing  its  pleasant  tune,  and  the  birds  pour 
forth  their  anthems  in  their  leafy  choirs ;  while  the  grey  old 
village  church  overshadows  all 

When  I  came  back  from  the  funeral  I  felt  that  another 
chapter  of  my  life  was  closed,  that  something  altogether  fresh 
and  new  awaited  me.  The  peaceful  rest  was  over ;  the 
refuge  that  had  been  mine  for  so  many  happy  months  was 
mine  no  more ;  The  Mount  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
strangers ;  it  could  be  no  longer  a  home  for  me.  A  certain 
Mi^  Evering  had  arrived.     He  was  the  lawful  heir  upon 
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whom  the  property  devolved;  and,  though  he  was  not 
unkind,  and  seemed  in  no  haste  to  take  possession,  I  felt 
that  I  would  rather  not  linger,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance,  and 
with  the  chance  of  being  presently  regarded  as  a  trespasser. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  middle-aged,  and  almost  stem  in 
his  aspect,  said  that  he  hoped  none  of  us — meaning  Mr. 
Thornton,  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  myself — would  think  of 
inconveniencing  ourselves  in  any  way  !  We  were  welcome 
to  remain  till  every  arrangement  could  be  made.  He 
should  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  house  were  clear  for  him  at 
the  coming  quarter-day — ^the  29th  of  September — a  full 
month  yet  to  come.  And  when  he  had  made  this  declara- 
tion, he  bowed  himself  away,  and  forthwith  returned  to  his 
home  in  London ;  and  I  never  saw  him  more. 

Lady  Elizabeth  came  down,  in  answer  to  her  son's  letter. 
She  was  deeply  attached  to  her  gentle  sister-in-law,  and  most 
truly  mourned  her  loss.  She  was  not  at  all  like  Lilian.  She 
was  tall  and  stately,  of  a  cold  exterior,  though  really,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered  for  myself,  generous  and  warm- 
hearted. She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  would  never  be 
popular  in  any  circle  of  society.  She  would  not  be  loved  by 
many ;  but  those  who  did  love  her  found  in  her  a  rare  charm, 
and  would  love  her  fervently,  and  to  the  end  I  think  I  was 
afraid  of  her  at  first ;  but  I  was  too  unhappy  to  care  whether 
she  liked  me  or  not  Janie  Armstrong  had  come  to  stay 
with  me  on  the  afternoon  of  that  sad  Sunday ;  but  after  the 
funeral  she  went  home,  pleading  that  her  father  wanted  her, 
and  that  I  did  not  now  really  need  a  companion. 

We  were  really  quite  alone  when  James  went,  for  James 
had  temporarily  returned  to  London,  and  my  one  thought 
vas  now — what  should  I  do  with  myself!  If  I  had  been  a 
tolerably  wealthy  woman,  I  should  probably  have  refused  to 
trouble  myself  about  the  future  ;  I  should  have  resigned 
myself  to  the  grief,  which,  indeed  at  times,  threatened  to 
overwhelm  me.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
vulgar  old  proverb — "  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers ; "  it  was 
necessary,  if  I  went  on  living — ^which  I  seemed  quite  likely 
to  do — to  eat  and  drink,  and  wear  decent  raiment,  in  some 
sort  of  a  home  which  must  be  respectable,  whatever  else  were 
its  shortcomings.    And,  therefore,  it  behoved  me  to  bestir 
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myself,  and  find  a  shelter  for  my  head  where,  at  least,  I  might 
rejoice  in  honest  independence. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  James's  departure,  and  I  was 
sitting  listlessly  upon  the  sofa  in  the  morning-room,  thinking 
what  must  be  my  first  step,  when  Lady  Elizabeth  entered, 
and  sat  dowa 

"  My  dear,"  she  began,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  you,  but 
is  it  not  time  you  thought  of  your  plans  for  the  future  ?  You 
cannot  stay  here  much  longer  ;  Michaelmas  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  house  ought  to  be  empty  for  its  new  master. 
If  you  choose  to  return  with  me  to  Harley  Street,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  receive  you  as  my  guest  for  as  long  a  time  as 
you  can  make  yourself  comfortable" 

But  I  had  resolved  that  if  I  could  possibly  help  it  I  would 
be  no  one's  guest  Besides,  I  thought  that  Lady  Elizabeth 
asked  me  to  her  house  out  of  pure  compassion,  knowing  me 
to  be  friendless  and  homeless.  Her  tone  was  not  hearty — 
or  so  I  fancied  There  might  be  reasons  why  she  would 
rather  not  receive  me  as  a  visitor,  and  I  could  not  blame  her; 
she  would  not  care  probably  for  her  son  and  myself  to  be,  for 
any  length  of  time  under  one  roof  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
cerned something  of  uneasiness,  when  she  perceived  on 
what  familiar  terms  were  Mr.  Thornton  and  myself;  and  all 
at  once  I  recollected  some  of  the  bitter  things  that  Mrs. 
Carrington  had  said,  and  I  recollected  who  and  what  I  was, 
and  that  I  had  no  true  place  in  the  society  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed.  The  sooner  I  found  a  niche  of  my  own, 
the  better ;  the  sooner  I  established  myself  in.some  humble 
nook  to  which  I  had  an  unquestionable  right,  the  sooner  I 
should  be  at  rest 

"Thank  you  very  much.  Lady  Elizabeth,"  I  replied. 
"You  are  very  kind — how  kind,  I  perfectly  under- 
stand But  do  not  think  me  ungrateful  if  I  decline  your 
invitation.  You  know,  I  think,  how  I  came  here,  and  how, 
as  time  passed  on,  I  grew  to  consider  myself,  at  dear  Lilian's 
own  request,  as  her  adopted  child  That  is  all  over  now ; 
my  Hfe  has  come  to  another  abrupt  ending  ;  a  new  career  is 
before  me,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  pursue  it" 

"  I  scarcely  understand,  my  dear.' 

"I  had  determined  before  to  get  my  own  living.     When  I 
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came  to  The  Mount,  it  was  only — ^I  imagined — ^for  a  brief 
rest — ^for  a  little  breathing  space  before  I  rushed  into  the 
conflict  of  the  great  world.  The  rest  has  been  longer  than 
I  dared  to  anticipate ;  my  health  is  fully  restored ;  my  spirits 
have  revived,  and  I  feel  strong  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
which  I  know  well  enough  await  me  I  wish  to  secure  a 
situation  as  governess  as  soon  as  possible.  How  had  I 
better  set  about  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  really  quite  in  earnest,  my  dear — ^and  I  do 
not  see  that  you  could  do  a  better  thing  ! — ^it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  manage.  There  are  always  plenty  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  and  one  is  veiy  often  asked  among 
one's  friends  to  recommend  a  governess.  Should  nothing 
present  itself,  you  can  advertise  on  your  own  account" 
:^"  I  think  I  had  better  write  to  my  old  governess,  Miss 
Beaumont ;  she  offered  to  recommend  me  whenever  I 
should  need  testimonials.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she 
might  know  of  some  vacant  situation." 

''  Not  at  all  unlikely ;  and  her  recommendation  would  be 
of  th^  utmost  value,  as  she  has  known  you  from  childhood, 
and  educated  you  from  first  to  last  You  will  be  wise  to 
write  to  her  without  loss  of  time,  and  I  will  mention  you  to 
several  of  my  friends.  My  cousins — ^the  Carmichaels — did 
want  a  governess.     What  can  you  teach  ?  " 

"  The  usual  routine  I  I  believe  I  am  what  people  would 
call  a  •  well-educated  girl,'  though  I  am  not  remarkably 
accomplished,  nor  can  I  boast  of  any  great  store  of 
learning." 

"  Are  you  anything  of  a  Latin  scholar  ?  " 

"  I  know  something  of  Latin ;  I  learned  it  for  several 
years  at  Castlewood ;  we  had  a  very  good  master,  with  whom 
I  was  a  favourite.  With  him,  I  read  and  construed  a  good 
part  of  Ccesar^s  Commentaries^  and  the  second  and  sixth 
books  of  Virgil  I  could  undertake  to  prepare  a  littie  boy 
for  school" 

"That  would  be  an  undoubted  advantage.  You  must 
remember,  though,  that  teaching  requires  an  unfailing  stock 
of  patience.     It  is  a  trying  life  that  of  a  governess !  " 

"  No  doubt ;  but  I  fancy  any  life  of  steady,  continuous 
work,  must  at  tii^"     '  """g,  and  certainly  monotonous ; 
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and  it  is  of  no  use  to  dwell  upon  the  disagreeables  of  one's 
lot,  when  it  is  inevitable.  And  in  my  case  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  any  alternative — I  must  work  for  my  living,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  other  way  than  the  one 
I  have,  perforce,  selected  I  am  not  a  genius  ;  I  cannot 
write  books !  and  if  I  could,  it  would  never  do  to  depend 
upon  literary  efforts  as  a  means  of  support  before  the  world 
had  recognised  my  ability !  I  could  not  be  a  dressmaker  or 
a  milliner,  because  it  is  too  late  to  learn  either  trade ;  there 
are  female  clerks  in  offices,  I  know — particularly  in  the 
post-office;  but  there,  too,  some  sort  of  apprenticeship 
would  be  necessary,  and  I  have  neither  money  to  pay  my 
premium,  nor  to  support  myself  till  I  am  able  to  earn  a 
salary.  And  as  for  being  a  *  companion ' — I  would  rather, 
by  far,  be  a  governess,  as  being  the  more  defined  position." 

Lady  Elizabeth  fully  agreed  with  me,  and  she  spoke  very 
kindly,  and  offered  to  assist  me  in  any  way  that  lay  in  her 
power.  I  wrote  the  same  day  to  Miss  Beaumont,  who  had 
gone  to  reside  at  Kensington,  and  after  I  had  sent  my 
letter  to  the  post,  I  felt  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged,  as 
having  taken  the  preliminary  step  which  was  to  lead  me — 
if  to  a  career  of  toil  and  obscurity — to  honest  indepen- 
dency ! 

Then  I  waited  quietly  for  several  days,  scarcely  feeling 
any  anxiety  ;  for  I  was  almost  sure  that  God — ^whose  bless- 
ing I  had  earnestly  sought — ^would  guide  and  direct  my 
ibotsteps,  and  grant  a  happy  issue  to  my  endeavours.  Yet 
still  my  heart  was  very,  very  heavy,  and  my  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears,  as  I  looked  at  the  hills  now  so  familiar  to  my 
sight,  and  thought  how  soon  I  must  take  my  last  farewell  of 
them,  and  see  them  no  more,  for  many  and  many  a  day — 
perhaps,  never  I  Windermere  had  grown  very  dear  to  me; 
I  loved  its  beautiful  shores  and  its  placid  waters ;  I  loved 
the  mountains  that  girdled  it  about ;  I  loved  the  voice  of 
the  waterfall  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent  that  came  dswhing 
down  from  crag  to  crag  into  the  quiet  valley ;  and  I  loved 
more  than  these  the  beautiful,  peaceful  churchyard,  several 
miles  away,  where  my  Lilian  lay  at  rest  I  knew  that  when 
the  parting  actually  came,  it  would  cost  me  a  bitter  struggle 
to  turn  calmly  away,  and  say — "  Farewell,  my  happy  home  1 
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farewell,  dear  friends !  farewell,  beloved  haunts  and  most 
beloved  grave !  Farewell,  land  of  my  dead — ^my  beautiful 
and  cherished  Westmoreland ! " 

On  the  third  day  I  walked  into  Ambleside  to  make  some 
purchases,  and  coming  back  by  a  short  cut,  partly  through 
private  grounds,  I  met  Mr.  Armstrong. 

"  How  tired  you  look ! "  he  said,  after  we  had  walked  a 
few  paces  together,  for  he  turned  back  with  me  towards  The 
Mount 

"  Yes ;  I  am  tired,"  I  answered ;  "  it  is  a  long  walk  to 
Ambleside  and  back,  and  I  did  not  sleep  well  last  night" 

"  Are  you  generally  a  bad  sleeper  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse ;  but  you  must  allow  that  of  late  I 
have  had  enough  to  keep  me  wakeful." 

"  Of  course  you  have  !  Why  in  the  world  could  not  poor 
Miss  Agnew  get  out  of  the  railway  carriage  in  a  demure, 
middle-aged  way  ?  Why  couldn't  she  stop  at  home  instead 
of  going  off  to  Kendal  ?  or  if  she  must  go,  why  not  drive 
there  and  back  with  her  own  steady  horses,  and  her  steady 
old  coachman,  who  would  disdain  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
pace  ?  My  Nellie  was  always  saying  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  ;  but  I  don't  see  what  good  can  come  out 
of  my  poor  friend's  death — unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  away  with  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
her  son  ?  "  was  his  rather  irrelevant  reply. 

"No,  I  am  not  Lady  Elizabeth  kindly  asked  me  to 
return  with  her  for  awhile,  but  I  declined  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  in  every  way  to  commence  the  new  career 
at  once,  without  any  interval  of  ease  and  luxury,  which 
would  only  unfit  me  for  what  must  come  ere  long." 

"  And  what  is  it  that  must  come  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  Janey  or  Cecy  would  tell 
you ;  I  talked  to  them  about  it" 

"  I  heard  something  about  your  going  out  gavemessing, 
but  I  did  not  believe  it" 

"  But  I  must  go  out  in  some  capacity;  and  though  I  know 
the  governess-market  is  terribly  overstocked,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  nothing  else  I  could  undertake  with  any  prospect  of 
comfort  or  success.     I  must  earn  an  honest  livelihood !" 
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"^  «V«  vots  fas  la  necessite  !^'  he  muttered,  speaking 
French  for  the  first  time  in  my  hearing. 

"  Then  I  will  enlighten  you,"  I  responded  "  I  am  with- 
out home,  or  fortune,  or  friends.  My  dear  Lilian  always 
intended  making  some  provision  for  me,  but  her  sudden 
death  prevented  anything  of  the  kind  As  you  know,  the 
bulk  of  her  property  reverts  to  the  Everings,  and  all  the  rest 
belongs  of  right  to  Mr.  Thornton.  Her  will  was  made  and 
signed  long  before  she  knew  of  my  existence,  so  of  course  I 
have  not  even  a  legacy  of  £^^0^  like  Wilson  and  Adams  and 
some  of  the  other  servants.  But  I  am  not  penniless,  for  I 
came  here  with  a  few  pounds  in  my  pocket,  which  I  have 
never  needed  to  spend — so  bountifully  have  all  my  wants 
been  supplied,  so  lovingly  have  my  wishes  been  indulged ! 
And  more  than  this,  Lilian  gave  me,  not  many  weeks  ago, 
five  Bank  of  England  notes  for  ;;^  10  each,  and  she  told  me 
to  put  them  aside  for  any  emergency ;  *  For,'  said  she,  *  life 
is  uncertain,  and  if  I  were  suddenly  taken  away  you  might 
be  placed  in  difficult  circumstances.'  She  might  have  had 
a  prevision  of  what  was  shortly  to  come  to  pass !  So  I  have 
the  ;^5o  untouched,  and  something  else  besides.  Still,  I 
cannot  live  upon  the  interest  of  that !  " 

"  Most  decidedly  not !  And  so  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  go  out  govemessing  r^  This  in  a  tone  of  wonderful 
contempt 

My  pride  was  piqued,  and  I  replied,  "  Yes  !  my  mind  is 
fully  made  up,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  approves  of  my  design. 
Do  you  think  me  so  entirely  unqualified  for  the  duties  of 
the  situation  that  you  speak  in  that  tone,  Mr.  Armstrong  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary ;  I  think  you  will  succeed  better  than 
most  women,  for  you  will  not  pretend  to  teach  what  you  do 
not  thoroughly  know  yourself  And  I  honour  your  spirit  of 
independency ;  I  like  a  brave  woman  who  at  once  puts  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  it  unavoidably  sinks  in  the  ruts. 
Nevertheless,  I  think — nay,  I  am  sure — you  are  making  a 
mistake ;  people  treat  their  governesses  as  a  sort  of  superior 
servant,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  actually  are  ! 
Or  else  they  offer  *  a  comfortable  home '  in  lieu  of  a  good 
salary.  Governesses  are  a  sort  of  amphibious  creature ;  they 
are  not  good  enough  for  late  dinners  and  evenings  in  the 

18 
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drawing-room,  while  they  are  too  good  for  the  servants'-hall 
and  the  housekeeper's-room,  and  generally  get  into  trouble 
if  they  attempt  to  consort  with  the  domestics.  Then  there 
are  your  pupils — ^they  will  catch  the  tone  of  their  elders  ; 
they  know  that  you  are  expected  to  control  them,  and  keep 
them  to  their  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  your  authority  is  extremely  limited,  and 
that  their  too-partial  parents  will  always  hold  themselves  as 
a  Court  of  Appeal  ever  ready  to  consider  their  grievances." 

"  It  may  be  quite  true,  Mr.  Armstrong,  what  you  say ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  kind  to  do  your  best  to  prejudice  me  against 
the  course  of  life  which  Providence  allots  me.  But  there  are 
people  who  treat  their  governesses  kindly  and  considerately, 
I  am  pretty  certain  ! — good  Christian  people  who  will  do 
their  best  to  make  me  comfortable  and  happy,  especially  if 
I  discharge  my  duties  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  as  I 
trust  I  shall ! " 

I  said  no  more,  for  I  was  vexed  to  the  heart  I  had  never 
seen  him  in  so  cynical  a  mood,  never  heard  him  speak  with 
so  much  bitterness.  At  the  moment  I  almost  hated  him, 
and  afterwards,  when  I  heard  his  story,  I  blamed  myself  for 
lack  of  the  Christian  charity  that  "  beareth  all  things,"  and 
I  pitied  him. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Ella,"  he  recommenced,  in  quite  another 
tone ;  "  the  fact  is,  I  am  dreadfully  put  about  at  the  idea  of 
your  going  away  from  us,  and  your  having  to  undertake  any 
kind  of  'situation.'  I  want  you  to  stay  on  the  banks  of 
our  own  lovely  Windermere." 

"  Ah,  how  willingly  I  would  stay  if  it  might  be  so ! 
Please  don't  make  my  way  harder  than  it  is  aJready,  Mr. 
Armstrong." 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child  !  Ellie,  you  may  stay  with  us  if 
you  choose." 

"  How  ?    Does  Mr.  Evering  want  a  governess  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea ;  but  I  fancy  his  daughters  are 
all  married  women." 

"  Then  does  his  wife  want  a  companion  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !  It  is  I  who  want  a  companion — 
at  Westbank." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Armstrong,  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  can- 
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not  be  dependent  upon  your  liberality  any  more  than  on 
Lady  Elizabeth.  Your  daughters  need  no  instructress ;  I 
might  give  Aggie  singing  and  German  lessons ;  but  in  other 
respects,  she  is  better  educated  than  I  am." 

"  Tush,  child ;  I  don't  want  you  to  give  lessons,  unless  it 
be  to  myself !  How  dull  you  are  !  EUie,  will  you  marry 
me?" 

Had  the  traditional  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  unpleasantly  astonished.  I  looked  up 
at  my  companion.  Was  he  taking  leave  of  his  senses  ?  or 
%vas  he  slightly  intoxicated  ?  People  did  say  that  "  Timon 
of  Westbank,"  as  he  was  nicknamed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  rather  too  fond  of  private  libations  over  his  abstruse 
studies? 

"  Marry  you,  Mr.  Armstrong  ! " 

"Yes,  marry  me  1  I  am  not  quite  old  enough  to  adopt 
you  as  a  fifth  daughter,  I  am  afraid ;  and  I  don't  want  a 
governess  I  but  I  do  want  a  companion.  Nellie  is  gone — 
Janie  and  I  never  did  get  on  very  well  together — Cecy  is  a 
butterfly — Aggie  is  a  child.  Ella  Dale,  I  don't  profess  to  be 
dying  of  love  for  you  ;  I  cannot  promise  to  enact  Romeo  for 
your  benefit,  nor  do  I  think  you  would  care  to  ho,  Juliet  if  I 
were  Romeo ;  but  I  will  make  you  a  good,  kind,  faithful 
husband,  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are  not 
rationally  happy." 

At  first  I  was  so  dumbfoundered  that  I  could  not  speak. 
Then  suddenly  remembering  that  silence  might  be  taken  for 
consent,  I  tried  to  gather  my  scattered  senses,  and  reply,  as 
became  a  young  woman  of  my  years  and  discretion. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Armstrong,"  I  replied,  gravely ; 
"  my  only  consolation  is,  that  I  feel  assured  you  are  speaking 
from  impulse  only,  though  from  the  kindest  motives.  No, 
I  cannot  marry  you,  for  I  do  not  love  you,  and " 

"  You  might  soon  come  to  love  me,  and  the  girls  would 
be  delighted" 

I  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  that  At  any  rate,  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  undertake  the  rdle  of  stepmother  to 
Mr.  Armstrong's  four  grown-up  daughters,  Mrs.  Braithwaite 
included  Why,  I  might  be  a  grandmother  on  my  twenty- 
first  birthday ! 

18—2 
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He  continued  "And  a  steady  affection  like  mine  is 
really  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  young  fellow  who 
flings  himself  at  your  feet  and  tells  you  how  killingly  beauti- 
ful you  are." 

"  I  should  despise  such  a  young  fellow." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  love^  as  it  is  called?  " 

"  I  have  been  in  love'^ 

'' And  noT£f  f  " 

"  Now  I  am  not  in  love !  There  is  not  in  my  heart  a 
vestige  of  that  past  affection.  *  There  are  no  birds  in  last 
year's  nests.*  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  cannot  marry 
you — nor  any  other  man.  Please  do  not  trouble  me  any 
more  about  it     I  mean  what  I  say." 

"  That  I  am  to  take  *  no '  for  an  answer  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  mean  it,  most  unmistakably." 

"You  prefer  a  life  of  semi-servitude — of  solitude — of 
many  trials,  and  perhaps  of  many  humiliations,  to  being  my 
wife,  and  mistress  of  Westbank  ?  " 

"  Janie  is  rightful  mistress  of  Westbank ;  and  I  can  fancy 
no  humiliation  equal  to  that  of  marrying  for  a  shelter  and 
a  home." 

He  was  going  to  reply,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  wish 
that  it  would  i>our  with  rain,  or  blow  a  hurricane,  or  any- 
thing else  that  might  serve  as  a  decent  excuse  for  saying 
"  good-morning,"  and  hurrying  home — that  is,  to  The  Mount, 
as  fast  as  my  feet  would  carry  me,  when,  at  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  wood-path,  we  came  upon  Cecy  and  Aggie  in  search 
of  their  father,  and  bearing  the  unromantic  tidings  that  the 
tax-collector  had  called  for  the  fifth  time,  and  was  at  that 
moment  sitting  in  the  library,  and  declined  to  go  away  till  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Armstrong ! 

A  very  prosaic  termination  to  a  courtship,  it  must  be 
owned ;  but  as  no  man  can  very  well  plead  his  suit  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  daughters,  he  was  reduced  to  silence, 
and  I  was  happily  relieved  from  my  most  unexpected 
dilemma.  Mr.  Armstrong  muttered  an  apology,  and  some- 
thing else  that  sounded  very  much  like  a  suppressed  oath, 
and  plunged  through  the  thicket  as  the  nearest  way  to  his 
own  house,  while  I  accompanied  Cecy  and  Aggie, — listen- 
ing abstractedly  to  their  prattle  about  somebody,  or  some- 
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bodies,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  while  inwardly  I  felt  most 
grateful  to  them  for  their  timely  interposition.  I  even 
blessed  in  my  heart  the  persistent  tax-collector,  who 
would  not,  I  feared,  receive  the  most  cordial  of  greetings 
from  the  master  of  Westbank. 

The  next  morning  came  Miss  Beaumont's  reply  to  my 
letter.  I  had  written  just  in  the  nick  of  time  !  A  friend  of 
hers  had  that  very  day  inquired  if  she  knew  of  any  pious, 
modest,  well-educated  young  lady  whom  she  could  recom- 
mend, as  fitted  to  undertake  the  charge  of  three  children, — 
varying  in  age  from  five  to  twelve — ^in  a  clergyman's  family. 
The  young  lady  in  question  must  be  "  a  decided  Christian," 
and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  she  must  be  com- 
petent to  teach  English  in  all  its  branches,  arithmetic, 
and  the  use  of  the  globes  !  Also  music,  especially  the  organ^ 
on  which  she  would  be  occasionally  required  to  perform 
publicly  I  and  Latin,  as  there  was  a  little  boy  of  ten,  or 
thereabouts,  who,  for  certain  reasons,  was  not  just  yet  to  go 
to  school  1  French  and  German  were  a  matter  of  course ; 
the  rudiments  of  the  latter,  however,  would  suffice.  Forty 
pounds  a  year  was  offered  as  stipend,  exclusive  of  the  laun- 
dress's charges. 

Miss  Beaumont  thought  the  situation  would  suit  me 
exactly ;  forty  pounds  a  year  was  a  very  fair  amount  of  salary 
for  a  beginner ;  but  then  she  could  speak  with  full  confidence 
of  my  capabilities.  The  organ  was  the  only  knotty  point ; 
what  was  meant  by  "  performing  publicly  "  ?  Did  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Donovan — that  was  the  name  of  my  future  patron  ! 
— ^give  amateur  concerts,  at  which  "  organ  recitals  "  would 
be  required  ?  Well !  I  could  play  upon  the  organ  pretty 
decently  ;  for  I  was  very  fond  of  the  instrument,  and  I  had 
taken  lessons  on  it  for  the  last  two  years  of  my  residence  at 
Castlewood,  but  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  manage  much 
beyond  plain  chants  and  hymn-tunes,  and  very  simple 
voluntaries.  Nevertheless,  I  decided  not  to  hesitate  on 
that  account,  but  to  write,  according  to  Miss  Beaumont's 
directions,  to  Mrs.  Donovan,  of  St  Ursula's  Parsonage, 
Bradfield,  Midlandshire. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  a  decided  Christian  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Elizabeth,  as  we  sat  that  evening  over  our  tea-cups,  discuss- 
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ing  my  prospects.  For  a  moment  I  was  silent — there  was 
something  in  the  phrase  that  displeased  me ;  then  I  replied, 
"  I  hope  so ;  I  wish  to  be  so !  I  know  which  way  my  face 
is  turned ;  I  wish  to  show  my  love  to  God  by  walking  in 
His  ways,  by  serving  and  glorifying  Him  in  my  life  and  con- 
versation." 

"  That  is  well,"  replied  my  companion ;  "  and  I  hope 
these  people  are  *  decided  Christians  *  themselves.  Un- 
happily, some  who  make  the  loudest  profession,  and  talk 
most  eloquently  about  religious  *  views,*  are  the  most 
unsatisfactory  persons  to  have  dealing  with.  They  are  Irish, 
these  Donovans,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  should  imagine  so.  *  Patrick  Donovan  *  has  a  decidedly 
Hibernian  sound.  There  were  some  Irish  girls  at  Castle- 
wood  ;  bujt  I  did  not  very  much  like  them,  I  remember. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Irish,  as  a  people.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth?" 

"  My  dear,"  returned  her  ladyship,  oracularly  taking  off 
her  spectacles,  as  she  always  did  when  she  wished  to  be 
more  emphatic  than  usual,  "  in  my  opinion,  the  Irish,  as  a 
people^  are  very  much  like  Jeremiah's  figs — ^the  good  are 
very  good,  and  the  bad  are  very  bad ! " 

Of  course,  I  hoped  the  Donovans  might  turn  out  to  be  of 
the  former  class,  especially  as,  two  days  afterwards,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  I  should  be  their  resident  governess, 
and  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  me  at  the  Parsonage  as 
soon  as  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  them. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  packing  to  do ;  all  the  more  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  insisted  on  my  keeping  for  myself  many  of 
my  dear  Lilian's  personalities,  such  as  books,  Indian  shawls, 
furs,  curiosities,  &c,  and  no  small  quantity  of  her  jewellery. 

"For  I  know  Lilian  would  have  wished  it,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  when  I  hesitated  a  little.  "  Had  she  lived  a  little 
longer,  had  she  been  conscious  for  a  few  hours  only,  I  am 
sure  she  would  have  so  ordered  it,  that  not  only  these  things, 
but  many  others,  should  be  yours.  Therefore,  my  dear, 
you  need  not  scruple  to  accept  possession.  I  will  take  this 
old-fashioned  pearl  brooch,  as  a  souvenir^  for  myself,  and  I 
will  select  something  that  my  son  can  wear.  Choose  any  of 
the  books  you  like,  or  any  of  the  things  in  the  cabinets  or 
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on  the  shelves,  which  you  may  prefer.  Yoa  have  a  right  to 
them." 

Thus  pressed,  I  could  not  but  make  my  selection ;  and, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  encumber  myself  with  too  much 
property  on  my  travels — especially  as  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  I  should  remain  for  any  length  of  time  with  the 
Donovans — Lady  Elizabeth  kindly  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  certain  heavy  trunks  and  cases  till  I  required  thenL 

''And  always  remember,  my  dear,"  were  almost  her 
parting  words,  "  that  you  may  rely  upon  me  as  a  friend 
whenever  you  may  need  one !  If  I  did  not  like  you  for 
yourself — ^which  I  do,  mind ! — I  should  feel  the  deepest 
interest  in  you  on  dear  Lilian's  account  Write  soon  to 
Harley  Street,  and  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  home  you  are 
likely  to  find  with  these  St  Ursula's  people;  and  take 
courage,  my  dear,  and  may  God  bless  and  prosper  you  in 
all  your  ways." 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

BRADFIELD     STATION. 

IT  was  a  dull  September  day,  grey  and  chill  and  sombre, 
and  soon  after  leaving  Warrington  a  thick,  drizzling 
rain  began  to  fall.  The  country  through  which  we  now 
passed  seemed  to  my  unaccustomed  gaze  most  unlovely. 
The  fields  were  fiat  and  uninteresting ;  the  rivers — if  rivers 
they  were — ^were  like  canals,  and  the  villages  were  dirty  and 
common-place ;  or  so  it  appeared  to  me,  long  used  to  the 
beauties  of  Westmoreland 

As  the  afternoon  shadows  fell,  and  the  twilight  deepened, 
the  landscape  certainly  did  not  improve ;  but  when  it  grew 
dark  it  was  a  most  curious' and  novel  spectacle  that  presented 
itself.  The  line  of  rail  passed  through  many  ironworks, 
most  of  which  were  at  the  time  in  full  action.     The  sky  was 
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red  and  copper-coloured,  and  lit  up  by  a  glow  that  might 
have  indicated  an  appalling  conflagration;  streams  of 
molten  metal  ran  along  the  ground ;  the  very  earth  smoked, 
or  was  visibly  on  fire ;  the  ^-gian  canal  that  ran  for  many 
miles  parallel  with  the  railway  smoked,  or  rather  steamed 
also ;  from  huge  castellated  towers  torrents  of  lurid  flame 
pouied  forth,  while,  strongly  defined  against  the  fiery 
horizon,  were  many  tall,  grim  objects,  that  I  afterwards 
knew  to  be  the  cranks  and  pulleys  belonging  to  the  count- 
less shafts  that  literally  honeycombed  that  murky  dis- 
trict, but  which  then,  to  my  shuddering  fiancy,  presented 
the  aspect  of  gallows  and  horrible  instruments  of  torture. 

I  saw,  too,  men  like  Cyclops,  struggling  and  striving,  as 
it  seemed,  with  shadowy  monsters — ^men  of  huge  stature — 
Anaks  they  looked,  in  the  fierce  light  of  diose  awful 
furnaces ;  stalwart,  brawny  men,  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards ;  also  dusky  forms,  less  visibly  defined,  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  now  in  shade,  and  now  in  dazzling  light, 
reminding  me  of  the  fabled  gnomes  and  earth-spirits,  of 
which  I  used  to  read  in  the  weird  German  stories  of  the 
past  I  was  fascinated,  yet  half-horrified,  and  I  wondered 
what  it  might  be  like  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  a  world  in  which 
raged  these  strange  perennial  fires !  Had  Dante  or  Milton 
ever  seen  it  ?  And  if  they  had,  must  it  not  have  served  them 
as  the  original  of  the  Inferno  of  the  one,  and  the  burning 
Helloi  the  other? 

But  presently  the  furnaces  were  less  frequent ;  the  waters 
of  the  black  canal  reflected  no  more  the  vivid  flames,  and 
the  glow  on  the  horizon  we  left  far  behind  us ;  we  were 
approaching  the  suburbs  of  Bradfield,  and  a  sudden  sense 
of  desolation  seized  me,  as  I  remembered  that  in  a  few 
minutes  I  should  reach  my  destination,  and  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  new,  strange  life  that  lay  before  me. 

Mr.  Donovan  had  promised  to  meet  me,  and,  as  the  train 
thundered  through  the  gloomy  tunnel  that  leads  directly 
into  the  Bradfield  Station,  I  began  to  wonder  how  we  should 
recognise  each  other,  for  he  had  not  furnished  me  with  any 
description  of  himself,  and  I  had  not  sent  his  wife  the 
photograph  she  had  requested,  simply  because  I  had  not 
one  that  could  fairly  be  called  a  likeness,  my  last  sitting 
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having  been  a  pronounced  failure,  and  the  cartes  of  earlier 
days  being  so  much  in  the  school-girl  style,  that  I  did  not 
care  to  send  them.  Still  I  had  in  my  mind's  eye  a  portrait 
of  my  future  patron.  I  fancied  him  like  the  elderly  Vicar 
of  Knowle-on-Thames,  a  remarkably  grave,  staid-looking, 
aristocratic  personage,  in  strict  clerical  attire,  and  of  unmis- 
takable clerical  aspect  I  felt  partly  certain  I  should  know 
him,  for  there  could  be  no  mistaking  a  clergyman,  and  there 
would  not  probably  be  more  than  one  of  the  cloth  on  the 
platform  on  that  especial  evening  ! 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  had  emerged  from  the 
tunnel,  and  were  gliding  into  the  Central  Bradfield  station. 
There  were  many  eager  faces  on  the  platform,  and  some 
brightened  as  they  caught  responsive  glances  from  the  still 
moving  carriages ;  and  some  looked  vexed  and  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  the  friends  they  had  come  to  welcome. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  of  the  ugliest  men  I  had  ever 
beheld,  or  even  imagined !  He  was  tall,  bony,  angular ;  ill^ 
made,  and  singularly  awkward,  and  his  face  in  no  way 
redeemed  his  figure.  There  was  something  in  this  stranger's 
countenance  that  at  once  repelled  and  attracted  me.  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
glad  to  think  I  was  not  the  individual  he  came  to  meet 

For,  of  course,  he  could  not  be  Mr.  Donovan,  as  he  wore 
a  suit  of  coarse  "  pepper-and-salt "  material  On  his  head 
was  a  disreputable  hat  of  the  species  sometimes  termed 
"  billycock ; "  on  his  large  red  hands  were  no  gloves  at  all, 
and  round  his  neck  was  a  huge  dirty  worsted  comforter, 
that  might  once  upon  a  time  have  been  tolerably  white. 
Anything  more  thoroughly  ungentlemanly,  not  to  say 
unclerical,  it  would  be  difficult  to  portray.  And,  alas ! 
while  I  contemplated  this  unprepossessing  personage,  and 
philosophised  a  little  on  the  subject  of  his  probable 
character,  I  quite  forgot  to  look  for  the  reverend  incumbent 
of  St  Ursula's.  Consequently,  a  porter  handed  me  from 
the  carriage,  and  proffered  his  services  in  finding  my 
luggage,  and  I  stood  for  several  minutes  on  the  crowded 
platform,  looking  in  vain  for  any  kindly  face,  and  listening 
for  some  friendly  accost,  till  I  grew  quite  bewildered,  and 
felt  not  a  little  inclined  to  burst  into  a  childish  fit  of  tears. 
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"  By  're  leave,  ma'am  ! "  shouted  more  than  one  heavily- 
laden  porter,  as  he  passed ;  and  men  and  women  pushed 
and  elbowed  me,  as  they  rushed  about  in  search  of  cabs, 
and  trunks,  and  arriving  friends,  in  most  unceremonious 
fashion.  I  seemed  to  have  no  business  in  that  rough  crowd ; 
it  was  my  first  experience  as  an  entirely  unattended  and  im- 
protected  female,  and  I  cannot  say  I  liked  it ;  clearly,  I 
was  by  no  means  a  strong-minded  woman !  I  was  just 
deliberating  whether  I  should  force  my  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  noisy  throng,  that  were  gesticulating  and  shouting 
and  jostling  each  other  in  front  of  the  luggage-van,  where 
doubtless  my  properties  were  waiting  to  be  owned,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  gently  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  familiar  face 
looked  into  mine — one  of  the  last  faces  I  should  have  ex- 
pected just  then  to  see — that  of  my  friend,  James  Thornton ! 
Oh,  the  relief  it  was  to  be  claimed,  as  it  were ;  to  be  no 
more  alone,  among  those  excited,  unceremonious  people, 
who  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  some  wild  animal,  or  hustled 
up  against  me,  as  if  I  had  no  business  there  I  tried  to 
smile  as  James  took  my  hand  in  his ;  but  I  could  not  speak, 
for  the  tears  I  would  fain  repress  rose  in  my  eyes,  and 
choked  my  utterance. 

"  Is  no  one  here  to  meet  you  ?  "  he  said,  presently,  when, 
by  a  mighty  effort,  I  had  recovered  my  composure. 

"  No  one  ! "  I  answered,  mournfully.  "  At  least,  I  can- 
not see  any  one  at  all  likely  to  be  Mr.  Donovan." 

"  Never  mind ;  we  can  do  without  him,  I  dare  say.  Where 
is  your  luggage  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  there,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  several  trunks 
still  standing  with  a  few  others  on  the  platform,  the  eager 
crowd  that  pressed  about  the  guard's  van  having  for  the 
most  part  dispersed.  ''Yes;  those  are  mine,  all  I  have; 
what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Take  them  to  the  luggage-office  while  we  get  a  cup  of 
tea  in  the  hotel,  then  I  will  put  you  into  a  cab,  or  car^  as 
they  call  four-wheelers  here,  and  see  you  safe  to  Sl  Ursula's 
Parsonage." 

I  had  neither  opportunity  nor  inclination  to  remonstrate, 
and  the  next  moment  a  porter  was  conveying  my  luggage  to 
the  other  side  of  the  station,  while  I  was  taken  possession 
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o{,  and  escorted  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  bridge  that 
conducted  to  the  hotel  But  ere  we  quitted  the  platform, 
now  comparatively  empty,  I  once  more  encountered  the 
gaze  of  the  extraordinaryrlooking  personage  in  the  pepper- 
and-salt  costume.  He  stopped  and  stared  at  me,  as  I 
thought,  with  exceeding  rudeness,  and  I  drew  down  my 
crape  veil  and  clung  more  closely  to  my  companion's  arm. 

"  What  an  unmannerly  fellow  ! "  said  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
returned  the  stare  with  interest ;  "  I  hope  he  is  not  a  speci- 
men of  the  Bradfieldians  generally.  I  should  like  to  give 
him  a  lesson ;  something  was  certainly  omitted  in  his 
education  and  yet  he  does  not  quite  look  like  a  man  of  the 
people !  It  was  extremely  inconsiderate  of  Mrs.  Donovan 
leaving  you  to  find 'your  way  and  manage  for  yourself  in  a 
strange  place.  And  I  dare  say  you  never  travelled  unac- 
companied before  ?  " 

"  Never,  except  once,  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
care  of  the  guard,  and  knew  that  I  should  be  met  at  my 
journey's  end.  But,  of  course,  Mrs.  Donovan  does  not 
know  that ;  I  must  learn  to  take  care  of  myself  Governesses 
are  not  expected  to  require  protection.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
soon  grow  accustomed  to  looking  after  myself" 

By  this  time  we  were  safe  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel, 
and  seated  at  a  small  table  near  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
was  saying,  *'  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  Ellie,  but  I  am 
both  cold  and  hungry,  and  I  propose,  that  instead  of  tea,  we 
should  order  soup." 

''  Indeed,  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit  will  quite  content 
me ;  I  am  cold,  but  I  am  not  at  all  hungry." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be !  Miss  Dale,  you  will  do  as  you 
are  bid,  and  make  a  respectable  meal  before  you  present 
yourself  at  St  Ursula's  Parsonage.  Perhaps  these  people 
will  send  you  to  bed  supperless — I  am  not  favourably  im- 
pressed with  their  courtesy  ! " 

I  really  did  not  wish  for  the  soup ;  but  when  it  came,  I 
must  say  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I  felt  wonderfully  recruited  after 
I  had  taken  it,  and  able  to  converse  without  that  choking 
lump  in  my  throat  that  threatened  me  with  a  breakdown 
whenever  I  tried  to  speak.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  Mr.  Thornton  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  should  be  at 
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Bradfield  Station,  on  that  particular  evening,  and  on  the 
platform  just  as  that  particular  train  came  in  from  the 
North.  And  his  answer  was,  "Why,  of  course  I  came  to 
meet  you,  EUie !  I  had  a  presentiment  that  those  Dono- 
vans might  forget  their  manners,  and  it  is  only  a  short  run 
from  London  to  Bradfield  I  am  sure  Aunt  Lilian  would 
have  wished  it ;  besides — I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
miserable  about  you ;  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  your 
standing  all  alone  and  unfriended  at  a  railway  station.  I 
knew  the  train  by  which  you  were  to  travel,  and  my 
Bradshaw  told  me  when  it  was  due  at  Bradfield,  so  it  was 
easily  arranged,  and  I  am  very  glad,  as  matters  have  turned 
out,  that  I  did  come  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  It  was  very,  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble 
for  me ;  I  shall  not  easily  forget  it  It  will  be  something  to 
remember  with  satisfaction  when  the  little  Donovans  are 
unusually  troublesome." 

"I  wish  the  little  Donovans  had  found  some  other 
governess.  You  will  never  suit  them,  nor  they  you,  I  am 
persuaded" 

"  Pray  do  not  say  that  I  shall  do  my  very  best  for  them, 
and  I  have  made  my  up  mind  not  to  be  too  fastidious." 

"I  wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind  to  something 
else  !  I  wish — oh,  I  wish,  Ellie,  you  would  let  me  take  care 
of  you  always !  I  wish  you  would  be  my  own  dear  wife ! 
I  did  not  find  it  out  till  the  other  day — till  I  had  left  you 
at  The  Mount — that  I  had  loved  you  ever  since  that  morning 
when  Carlo  and  I  met  you  in  Howard  Park.  Nay,  do  not 
look  displeased !  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  now,  I  am 
aware ;  I  should  have  waited  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 
But  how  can  I  tell  when  such  an  opportunity  may  occur ! 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  altogether  losing  you  in  committing  you  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  St  Ursula's  people." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  I  began,  gravely,  when  he 
interrupted  me  with,  "  Nay,  do  not  say  that ;  the  goodness 
is  all  to  myself  Do  not  let  us  part  without  some  kind  of 
understaning.  If  you  cannot  at  once  give  me  your 
promise,  at  least  let  me  hope  that  ere  long  it  may  be  given." 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  and  keep  silence ;  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  speaL 
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He  resumed  "  I  should  love  you  very  dearly,  Ellie ;  I 
should  never  cease  to  be  your  lover,  and  I  am  sure  my 
mother  would  be  overjoyed  to  receive  you  as  her  daughter." 

"And  I  am  almost  sure  she  would  not,"  I  replied, 
recovering  my  voice,  as  certain  ideas  and  recollections 
came  thronging  into  my  mind  '^Nay,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Lady  Elizabeth  would  be  very  much  disappointed  and 
chagrined  if  you  were  to  return  to  her  with  the  news  that  I 
was  to  be  more  to  either  of  you  than  I  am  now.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  marry  you.  Unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  I 
shall  never  marry  any  one." 

"  You  would  surely  marry  if  you  love  ?  " 

"  I  think  not  I  have  no  right  to  burden  another  with 
the  disgrace  which  I  am  almost  certain  attaches  to  my 
name.  I  should  never  have  accepted  Mr.  Champneys* 
offer  if  I  had  had  the  least  conception  of  my  true  position." 

"  Mr.  Champneys  acted  a  most  unworthy  part ;  he  was 
never  worthy  of  your  affection.  Do  you  still  care  for  him 
so  much  that  you  cannot  put  another  in  his  place  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  care  for  him  at  all — not  in  that  way,  certainlj*. 
I  could  know  him  married,  at  this  moment,  without  a  pang. 
But  I  did  care — very  much  indeed — ^and  when  he  killed  the 
love  he  had  inspired,  I  think  it  died  out  for  ever  and  com- 
pletely— not  only  for  him,  but  for  every  one  else,  save  Lilian, 
and,  tosome  extent,  perhaps,  Florence,  and  Fanny  Howard 
My  love  did  not  die  without  bitter  throes  and  agonies  ;  but 
die  it  did !  And  when  it  lay  dead  before  me  I  dug  its  grave, 
and  buried  it  deep  out  of  sight,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  out 
of  memory.  But  I  think  when  my  love  died  my  heart  died 
also.  If  I  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  should  have  taken 
the  veil,  I  dare  say.  If  I  had  been  a  Ritualist,  I  should 
have  gone  into  a  Sisterhood  As  it  is,  I  simply  prefer  to 
live  a  quiet  single  life,  because  of  the  love  that  sanctifies  the 
marriage  state  I  have  none — absolutely  none — ^to  offer.  Do 
not  urge  me.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  cannot,  and  I 
ought  not,  to  let  you  pledge  yourself,  however  vaguely,  how- 
ever indefinitely,  to  me." 

"You  cannot  love  me — even  a  little  V^ 

"  No  !  not  ever  so  little  as  you  would  wish  me  to  love  you 
if  I  became  your  betrothed     For  many  reasons  I  wish  to 
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live  a  single  life.  I  make  no  vows,  for  I  might  live  to  wish 
rash  words  recalled ;  but  at  present  I  feel  that  I  can  only  be 
truly  happy  as  a  useful,  prosaic  old  maid  I  hope  God  will 
give  me  grace  to  be  a  blessing  to  my  day  and  generation. 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  strive  '  to  learn  and  labour  truly,' 
as  the  Church  Catechism  says,  to  get  my  own  living,  and  to 
do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  me." 

And  that  is  all  you  will  say  to  me  ?  " 
No,  not  quite  all  I  thank  you  most  earnestly  for  all 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  as  well  as  for  doing  me 
the  honour  of  asking  me  to  be  your  wife.  I  shall  ever 
think  of  you  with  gratitude  and  affection ;  for  are  you  not 
my  dear,  lost  Lilian's  beloved  nephew  ?  And  I  shall  pray 
God  to  make  you  happy,  and  to  bless  you  in  all  your  ways ; 
and  some  day  I  hope  you  will  find  some  sweet,  good 
woman  really  worthy  your  heart  and  hand — one  who  will 
be  to  you  all  that  you  can  wish,  and  crown  you  with  eveiy 
happiness.     Now,  ought  I  not  to  be  going  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  ought,"  he  said,  rather  sadly ;  "  you 
must  not  arrive  at  your  destination  too  late  EUie,  I  will 
not  distress  you  by  trying  to  alter  your  decision.  I  have 
spoken  too  soon.  I  might  have  known  you  would  answer 
as  you  have  done;  perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  you 
will  feel  differently.  I  do  not  think  you  are  one  to  face 
the  world  alone.  Well,  if  ever  you  need  a  friend,  be  sure 
that  you  have  one  in  James  Thornton  !  be  sure  that  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  do  for  you  all  that  a  brother  may  do, 
claiming  in  return  no  more  than  a  true  brother  would 
require  at  your  hands.  Promise  me  that,  should  any  emer- 
gency arise  of  any  nature,  you  will  instantly  apply  to  me — 
or  to  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Lady  Elizabeth  said  nearly  the  same  thing  when  I  bade 
her  farewell  this  morning ;  I  have  no  friends  upon  whom  I 
can  so  thoroughly  rely  as  upon  you  and  her,"  I  replied, 
gathering  together  my  bag  and  travelling-rug  as  I  spoke. 
"  Please,  I  must  go  now." 

"  You  shall ;  I  am  going  to  see  about  your  luggage,  and 
to  secure  a  fly.  And  you  will  forgive  me,  EUie,  for  saying 
what  for  the  present  it  would  have  been  more  unselfish  to 
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have  left  unsaid  ?    And  you  will  always  count  me  as  your 
friend  ?  " 

"  Always  !  always  1 "  I  rejoined.  "  I  shall  be  only  too 
thankful  to  know  that  there  is  one  good,  true  man  in  the 
world,  whom  I  may  safely  trust  and  confide  in.  And,  as 
for  forgiveness,  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  crave  yours  for 
having  so  cold  and  dead  a  heart;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot 
help  it" 

He  was  gone  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  he  returned, 
with  my  belongings  all  safely  bestowed  outside  and  inside  a 
very  respectable-looking,  roomy  conveyance,  into  which  he 
handed  me  with  a  farewell  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  fer- 
vent "  God  Almighty  bless  and  keep  you,  my  dear  Ella ;  let 
my  mother  know  from  time  to  time  how  you  fare."  And  he 
was  gone,  and  I  felt  more  desolate  than  ever. 

"Have  I  done  wisely?"  I  asked  myself,  as  I  drove 
through  the  lighted  streets  of  the  great  strange  town.  "  Has 
not  a  rare  treasure  been  placed  in  my  hand,  and  have  I  not, 
with  a  foolish  perversity,  flung  it  from  me  ?  "  And  my  heart 
answered,  "  No,  you  have  done  well !  You  had  no  right  to 
accept  that  for  which  you  could  offer  no  adequate  return  ; 
you  have  ceased  to  love  Reginald  Champneys,  for  you  no 
longer  respect  or  esteem  him,  but  you  do  not  love  James 
Thornton.  Besides,  his  wife  must  be  one  whose  name  is 
honourable,  and  whose  lineage  is  unspotted.  You  would  ill 
requite  Lady  Elizabeth's  kindness  if  you  suffered  her  son  to 
entangle  himself  in  an  engagement  which  she  could  not  ai> 
prove,  and  which  he,  in  a  few  years*  time,  would  probably 
regret  You,  Penelope  Dale,  are  not  James  Thornton's 
equal" 

While  I  thus  meditated,  I  was  carried  beyond  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  and  I  found  myself  looking  out  on  dimly- 
lighted,  dingy  streets,  with  here  and  there  a  flaring  gin- 
palace,  and  passers-by,  generally  of  a  shabby  aspect  At 
last  we  left  the  bye-streets,  and  turned  into  a  broad  open 
road  of  more  respectable  appearance,  that  seemed  to  lead 
into  the  country.  But,  as  we  drove  on,  I  could  perceive  by 
the  gas-lamps,  aided  by  the  faint  light  of  a  large  moon  strug- 
gling in  a  sea  of  fast-sailing  clouds,  that  the  "  country  " 
consisted  chiefly  of  fields  partly  cut  up  to  form  new  streets. 
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and  of  bare  open  spaces,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  tree, 
and  now  and  then  a  row  of  houses  in  various  stages  of 
completion.  I  began  to  feel  very  weary,  and  not  a  little 
nervous  and  timid  I  had  no  idea  that  St  Ursula's  was  so 
far  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Another  minute  or  two,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  outline  of 
a  large,  bare-looking  church,  also  an  ugly  pile  of  building, 
that  might  be  either  a  factory  or  school.  A  few  more  yards, 
and  the  carriage  was  stopping  before  a  good-sized,  substantial 
residence,  having  a  ^i^^j/^cclesiastical  appearance,  that 
might  be  the  long-looked-for  Parsonage. 

"  This  is  St  Ursula's,  miss,"  said  the  driver,  dismounting, 
and  touching  his  hat  "  This  be  the  Reverend  Donovan's. 
No ;  there  ain't  nothing  to  pay,  the  gentleman  as  hired  me 
give  me  my  outside  fare,  and  summat  over,  and  said  as  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  see  you  safe  at  the  Rev.  Donovan's.  And 
here  you  be,  sure  enough,  and  I  needn't  ring  the  bell,  for 
they're  at  the  door !  " 

And  even  while  the  man  still  spoke,  the  house-door  was 
opened  with  a  burst,  and  a  voice  was  heard  shouting  to  some 
one  invisible,  "  Here  she  is !  She  is  come !  She  is  come 
at  last ! " 

Before  I  could  well  enter  the  small  square  suburban 
garden  that  divided  the  Parsonage  from  St  Ursula's  Road, 
a  small  youth,  who  appeared  to  be  wonderfully  precocious 
in  his  style  and  manners,  hastened  to  meet  me  in  a  patro- 
nising fashion  that  was  ludicrous  enough  to  be  entertaining, 
in  spite  of  my  utter  depression  of  spirits  and  fatigue.  "  How 
do  you  do  ? "  said  the  piping  treble  voice,  that  strove  in 
vain  to  assume  the  deeper  tones  of  manhood ;  "  I  hope  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  journey  ?  You  arc  Miss  Dale,  I  sup- 
pose ?  How  dreadfully  late  you  are;  we  waited  tea  till  we 
were  out  of  all  patience,  for  your  letter  said  you  would  be  in 
by  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  now  it's  past  eight  Do  you 
think  you'll  like  Bradfield  ?  It's  a  very  wicked  place,  I  can 
tell  you.     And  where's  pa  ?  " 

Before  I  could  commence  a  reply,  or  disclaim  any  know- 
ledge of  the  youth's  paternal  relative — whom  he  always 
called  "  Par,"  by  the  way — Mrs.  Donovan  was  on  the  steps 
holding  out  her  hand,  and  speaking  in  tones  so  kindly  and 
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gentle  that  I  felt  suddenly  reassured.  *'  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you,  my  dear,"  she  said  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a 
cold  and  weary  journey ;  the  evening  has  become  so  very 
chilly.  Frederick  William,  my  boy,  Miss  Dale  cannot  get 
into  the  house;  stand  back  a  little.  Jemima,  call  the 
maids,  they  ought  to  be  here.  This  way,  Miss  Dale,  if 
you  please " — ^and  Mrs.  Donovan  led  me  into  a  tolerably 
spacious  and  apparently  comfortable  dining-roofn,  well 
lighted  by  gas,  and  delightfully  warm,  after  the  long  drive  I 
had  had  from  the  Central  station.  The  orthodox  traveller's 
tea  was  spread  on  the  large  table ;  there  was  the  usual 
display  of  jams  and  marmalades,  while  a  knife  and  fork  by  the 
side  of  the  solitary  plate,  and  the  presence  of  the  cruet-stand, 
suggested  something  more  substantial  than  bread  and  butter 
and  preserves.  I  sat  down  in  the  easy-chair  which  Mrs. 
Donovan  drew  towards  the  hearth  for  my  benefit 

I  looked  at  my  new  patroness,  and  knew  instantly  what 
manner  of  woman  she  was.  Her  voice,  as  I  had  remarked 
before,  was  extremely  gentle,  and  even  sweet ;  her  manner 
was  that  of  a  lady,  her  accent  was  refined,  and  the  smile  on 
her  plain  matronly  face  was  goodness  and  kindness  itself. 
Yes !  she  was  plain,  beyond  all  question — ^her  features  were 
irr^ular,  her  skin  was  dull  and  freckled,  her  hair  was 
scanty  and  of  no  particular  colour.  But  she  had  a  lovely 
mouth,  and  her  soft  grey  eyes  were  remarkably  expressive. 
She  was  very  simply  dressed,  and  I  felt  quite  sure  that  she 
possessed  the  ornament  of  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which 
in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price.  There  was  something, 
too,  wonderfully  pure,  candid,  and  ingenuoUs  in  her 
countenance — something  that  told  me  that  on  her  lips  dwelt 
the  law  of  truth  and  of  Christian  charity.  Meanwhile 
Jemima  and  Frederick  William  were  contemplating  me  with 
a  fixed  stare  that  spoke  but  poorly  for  their  good  breeding. 
Whatever  else  they  might  learn,  I  must  certainly  teach  them 
"  manners ! " 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Donovan  ? "  pursued  Mrs.  Donovan, 
after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  he  went  to  meet  the  six  o'clock 
train,  and  he  is  so  punctual,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  in  time. 
I  hope  you  did  not  miss  each  other  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  we  did,"  I  replied,  in  all  good  faith. 
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''I  fed  sure  Mr.  Donovan  was  not  on  the  platform;  I 
looked  so  carefully  for  a  dei^gyman." 

^'I  am  afraid  Mr.  Donovan  was  not  quite  in  derical 
attire^"  began  Mis.  Donovan,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
her  son,  who  rudely  shouted,  ^  No,  pa  don't  like  mummery! 
He  hates  priestcrait  and  priestly  assumption,  he  says ;  he's 
got  his  pepper-and-salt  suit  on  to-night,  and  his  old  fdt  hat, 
and  he's  taU,  and  rather  red  in  the  face,  and^olenm-looking, 
as  he  ought  to  ba" 

My  h^rt  stood  still  Could  it  be  that  I  Aad  seen  Mr. 
Donovan  ?  Could  he  be  the  "  immannerly  fellow "  who 
James  Thornton  had  hoped  was  not  a  spedmen  of  his 
fellow-townsmen?  Oh,  surdy,  surely  not!  And  yet  the 
"  pq)per-and-salt "  attire,  and  the  shabby  felt  hat !  Before 
I  could  reply,  there  was  a  long,  loud  peal  of  the  door-bell, 
that  rang  through  the  house 

'*  There's  pal"  cried  both  Miss  and  Master  Donovan; 
"that's his  ring!" 

And  they  rushed  into  the  hall,  forestalling  the  housemaid, 
who  was  doubtless  accustomed  to  their  habits,  and  made  no 
great  haste  to  admit  her  master. 

"  We'll  have  some  fun  1 "  cried  Frederick  William,  as  he 
left  the  room ;  '*  don't  say  a  word,  Mima ! " 

And  the  next  moment  I  was  aware  of  an  exceedingly 
gruff  voice  just  outside  the  door,  and  of  a  grand  rubbing  of 
boots  on  the  mat,  and  the  voice  said,  in  unmistakably 
Hibernian  accents,  '-She's  not  come!  hasn't  kep'  her 
word"— he  pronounced  it  wurred — "a  bad  banning — a 
very  bad  beginning ! " 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Donovan  had  met  her  lord  and  master, 
who  was  still  vigorously  at  work  with  his  clumsy,  bemired 
feet  Her  gentle  tones  were  inaudible,  but  I  guessed  their 
import  from  the  reply  that  followed — "  Come,  is  she  ?  Well, 
I  never  1  I  can't  understand  it,  for  I  took  stock  of  every 
female  in  the  second-class  compartments  ;  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  the  third  as  well ;  and  I  didn't  see  any- 
body that  could  be  Mi^s  Dale,  I'm  tolerably  certain.  There 
was  one  girl  though,  now  I  come  to  recollect,  with  pink 
feathers  in  her  hat;  but  she  seemed  too  young  to  be  a  gover- 
ness, and  she  didn't  look  quite  respectable." 
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"  Miss  Dale's  in  black  1 "  shouted  the  son  and  heir  of  the  ' 
house;  while  Jemima  remarked,  in  an  awed  tone,  ''And 
she's  all  over  crape^  and  ever  so  tall  I " 

"  Indade,  then,"  rejoined  the  father,  "  and  I  did  see  a  tall 
young  lady  in  deep  mourning  get  out  of  2l  first-class  carriage ; 
but  Miss  Dale  could  hardly  afford  to  travel  first-class,  I 
should  thinL  Governesses — especially  young  ones — ^have 
seldom  too  much  in  their  pockets.  Besides,  second-class 
is  quite  good  enough  for  any  governess ;  I  like  to  see  people 
keeping  to  their  station.  But  that  young  lady  wasn't  Miss 
Dale,  for  she  was  met  by  a  young  man — ^he  looked  like  a 
clergyman,  and  they  went  away  together." 

Another  minute,  and  Mr.  Donovan  entered  with  his  two 
noisy  children  at  his  heelSi  The  instant  our  glances  met 
we  recognised  each  other.  I  saw  the  man  who  had  stared 
so  impertinently ;  he  beheld  the  tall  lady  in  black  who  had 
bad  the  assurance  to  get  out  of  a  first-class  compartment, 
and  who  had  gone  away  with  a  young  man  who  looked  like 
a  clergyman,  which  certainly  Mr.  Donovan  did  not/ 

"Why  diidn't  you  say  who  you  were?"  asked  the 
reverend  gentleman,  after  a  word  or  two  of  ceremonious 
greeting. 

"  How  could  I  know  that  you  were  Mr.  Donovan  ? "  I 
inquired,  feeling  how  very  unreasonable  was  the  question. 
"  If  you  had  only  said  one  word  I " 

"And  how  could  I  guess  you  were  Miss  Dale?"  he 
retorted,  gruffly.  "  I  didn't  look  for  a  fashionable  young 
lady ;  I  expected  quite  a  different  sort  of  person,  and  I  never 
thought  you'd  come  first-class !  Why,  /  never  think  of  such 
a  thing." 

"I  have  never  travelled  any  other  way,"  I  answered, 
quietly,  at  the  same  time  reflecting  that,  perhaps,  I  really 
had  been  extravagant,  and  that  Miss  Dale,  the  governess, 
would  have  to  practise  economies  unknown  to  Miss  Beau- 
mont's pupil,  and  to  dear  Lilian's  adopted  child. 

Mr.  Donovan  continued,  and  his  censorial  tone  and 
manner  brought  the  blood  into  my  cheek,  "  Who  was  that 
young  man,  pray,  who  met  you  on  the  platform?  And 
what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ever  since  a  quarter- 
past  su[,  or  thereabouts  ?" 
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"The  young  man  was  Mr.  Thornton,  and  we  went  into 
the  hotel  for  some  refreshment,  as  we  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  you  were  Mr.  Donovan." 

"  Oh,  Mr,  Thornton  !  and  who  may  he  be,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  son  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton,  with  whom 
I  have  stayed  for  the  last  month ;  also  he  is  the  nephew  of 
Miss  Agnew,  whom  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
letters  to  Mrs.  Donovaa" 

"  To  be  sure  you  did,  my  dear ;  she  was  your  adopted 
mother,  was  she  not  ?  Why,  the  young  gentleman  must  be  a 
sort  of  cousin  to  you." 

"  He  was,  and  is  a  very  kind  friend,"  I  answered, 
wondering  when  my  examination  would  be  over,  and  wish- 
ing most  ardently  for  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber.  But 
the  catechism  was  not  yet  ended,  for  my  reverend  patron 
resumed,  "  Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton  !  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  heard  of  her !  But  the  *  Peerage '  will  tell  me  all  about 
her ;  I'll  look  her  up  to-morrow.  And  the  young  fellow — 
her  son — ^he  is  your  sweetheart,  I  suppose?  " 

There  was  an  audible  tittering  in  the  background.  Miss 
and  Master  Donovan  were  evidently  amused  at  the  notion 
of  their  governess  being  provided  with  anything  so  super- 
fluous as  a  lover !  I  could  only  reply,  a  littie  indignantly,  I 
confess,  "  No ;  Mr.  Thornton  is  not  my  stvtetheart — he  is 
simply  my  friend" 

"  Hem  ! "  snorted  Mr.  Donovan,  with  a  suspicious 
glance,  that  was  almost  akin  to  a  squint;  "friends  and 
sweethearts  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  I  fancy  !  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  engaged ;  as  a  rule, 
we  never  hire  a  servant  who  has  got  a  follower " 

"  My  dear,  my  dear ! "  expostulated  Mrs.  Donovan,  a 
flush  suffusing  her  kindly  face ;  "  Miss  Dale  will  think  we 
are  classing  her  with  the  maids  in  the  kitchen  1 

"  My  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  "  I  will  thank  you  not 
to  interfere.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
governess  and  a  housemaid ;  still,  a  governess  is  a  dependent 
and  must  conform  to  family  rules.  But  I  was  going  to  say 
that  though  I  think  young  people  engaged  in  the  arduous 
and  responsible  work  of  tuition  are  far  better  without  love- 
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affairs  that  mi^/ distract  the  mind  from  present  duty — still,  I 
should  not  object  to  a  really  unexceptionable  party,  such  as 
this  young  man  probably  is ;  and  the  son  of  '  my  lady,*  into 
the  bargain  !  So  you  needn't  be  afraid,  Miss  Dale,  to  own 
your  beau  for  what  he  really  is  ! " 

"  Had  Mr.  Thornton  been  my  lover,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  denied  the  fact,"  I  returned,  proudly.  "No 
woman,  governess  or  housemaid,  need  be  ashamed  of  an 
honourable  engagement  to  an  honourable  maa" 

"  Well,  well !  don't  be  affronted  I  meant  no  harm. 
Hadn't  you  better  have  some  tea?  Pour  some  out, 
Jemima." 

I  took  the  cup  of  tea,  and  then  begged  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  for  the  night,  as  I  was  extremely  fatigued, 
and  anxious  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Donovan  remarked  that  I 
had  better  stay  for  family  prayers — ^they  had  them  directly 
after  supper.  But  I  t>egged  to  be  excused  for  that  evening, 
as  I  was  really  suffering  from  severe  headache ;  and  ere  long 
I  was  so  happy  as  to  find  myself  alone  in  my  own  room 
with  the  door  locked,  and  a  brisk  little  fire  burning,  by 
which  I  rather  weakly  sat  down,  and  resigned  myself  to 
weeping. 
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I  SLEPT  at  last  so  heavily,  that  when  the  housemaid 
knocked  at  my  door  about  half-past  seven,  I  never 
heard  her,  or,  hearing  her,  mixed  up  the  sound  with  some 
fantasies  of  a  most  absurd  dream,  in  which  I  was  re-enact- 
ing, with  variations,  the  experiences  of  the  preceding  day. 
I  was  roused  at  last  by  the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell,  and, 
starting  up  to  consult  my  watch,  found  that  it  was  exactly 
half-past  eight 
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with'TytSsf^S  Se'^'^i:  ^  --«^  appeared 
tu-ed  I  should  be  kd  of  a  f  *''°"«''*  ^  mustTlo 
would  not  huiTv  df  wn  IJ  °'^?  "^^  ^^  she  beemll 
a  boiled  eg.p'^^^JJ.^^cI^o^^^^^^^^        toastedSj 

and  the  bacon  was  not.  I^K^^'^l^"  ^^  "^^  little  tray. 

I  beganlS&,'^^S'J4-tha  cup  of  hot,  fxagxant  coffee. 

up  the  blind.    Krhow  dTfflT"'  ?^  P'^^^^^y  d^ 
which  had  presented  iSf  mo,^1°'  T^  **  ^^"e  fron>  that 
•nerej    The  Parso^?  of  St  T  "^  ^^^  """""^  ^'  Winder- 
regarded  in  the  viSy  of  Br^T  f  '^°°^  °"  ^^  was 
fresh  from  a  mountainous  dist^f^'**  ^,'''''^'''  though  I. 
feet     StiU,  I  could  notTut  peSe  TA'^T^^^  *« 
higher  than  its  neighbou^  and  Zn    '  ^^^  ^°"^«  stood 
AJ?!  of  a  view.     On  one  side  »?^  commanded  some- 
divided  by  scrubbyheE  1h       ^'^'^'  ""^^y  fields, 
roads,  tei^es  of  raS  mp=2  u^^^  '"■°''«"  "P  by  new 
though  it  might  2  S^vIS  of  ?X'  "."^  ^  ^^  '^'^S 
theles^  quiteVly  i„  the  sSinl^oS  '^^^'  "«'«'- 
more  houses,  scattered  on  the  m,ti.;^   ?^  °*^'  «de  were 
together  nearer  to  the  to^  4^^  ^^'.  <=Josely  packed 
many  tall  chimneys,  andbV  d™l    ^^"^  "'^  proximity  by 
smoke,   that  darkened   the^  horkon    fnTT'"  °^  ^^^^ 
tomed  observer,  seemed  to  iere\?h^  to  an  unaccus- 
very  sky  itself  was  grey  •  ^e  S «     *^"»'^e«torm.     The 

was  mixed  with  h^^ 'of  4?S  °nd   ^^^'^'^^  ™^<J°^ 
building    material ;    a  few^£n  '.w    °^^  ^^  «"ds  of 

which  I  had^^Tcn  £  preceS'd'/'^  Tr"^  *">°gh 
that  I  would  t^  to  make  Sirs  S  it  Jn^-i  ?^'^™»«J 
as  possible-^t  least,  till  iLvl^i  '^  *"?  IP^'^'s*  as  little 
reminiscences  of  the  lovetyl^dThaKKlf^T^  *«"<^^ 
even  as  I  ga.d  acss  a  ^^L'^^'^L^t^,- dS 
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brick  chimneys,  there  came  before  my  mental  vision — a 
wavy  line  of  wooded  fells,  and  swelling  moors,  and  distant 
purple  peaks,  and  huge  scarred  cUffs,  and  sweeping 
mountain  torrents  I — ^and,  ere  I  knew  it,  my  eyes  were  over* 
flowing,  and  I  could  not  see  the  prosaic  landscape  actually 
before  me. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  a  friend  in  \fr&  Donovan,"  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  resolved  to  behave 
better  for  the  future ;  '*  she  is  a  good  and  a  nice  woman,  I 
think;  and  as  for  Mr.  Donovan — ^well!  I  dare  say  he  is 
better  than  he  seems,  and  after  all,  he  is  a  cleigyman,  and 
he  cannot  help  his  ugliness.  As  for  the  children,  I  must  do 
my  best  to  improve  them.  I  wonder  they  are  allowed  to  be 
so  very  unmannerly." 

Then  I  thought  I  would  go  downstairs,  and  see  if  my 
pupils  were  ready  for  me  I  found  Mrs.  Donovan  alone  in 
the  dining-room,  and  she  greeted  me  with  so  much  un- 
affected kindness  that  I  was  soon  at  my  ease ;  and  we  sat 
together  and  conversed,  till — ^just  as  I  was  becoming  in- 
terested in  some  account  of  the  work  at  St  Ursula's — Mr. 
Donovan  entered,  and  hoped  I  had  quite  recovered  from  my 
fatigue. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  as  brightly  as  I  could,  "  I  am  much 
the  bettar  for  my  nighf  s  rest,  and  quite  ready  to  commence 
my  duties  in  the  schoolroom." 

"  The  children  will  begin  lessons  to-morrow,"  he  replied, 
quite  graciously  for  him ;  "  I  have  sent  Frederick  William 
and  Jemima  for  a  walk  that  you  and  I  may  have  a  little 
private  talk  together.  I  want  you  to  know  something  of 
your  pupils'  characters ;  they  are  no  common  children." 

I  bowed  an  assent,  as  indicating  my  willingness  to  listen 
to  any  information  that  might  be  forthcoming,  and  he  con- 
tinued : — "  Frederick  William  is  a  boy  of  great  promise ;  he 
is  now  in  his  eleventh  year ;  he  was  converted  when  he  was 
not  quite  nine,  and  he  b  a  sweet  blossom  of  infant  piety. 
His  ability  is  far  beyond  the  average  :  indadcy  I  may  say  he 
is  extremely  clever,  and  has  already  evinced  a  singular  talent 
for  composition  1  He  writes  sweetly  pooty  hymns,  and  has 
a  most  excellent  idea  of  pulpit-discourses;  you  will  find 
him  a  lad  of  undoubted  genius,  Miss  Dale — you  may  live 
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to  be  proud  of  having  contributed  to  form  his  youthful 
mind** 

"  What  is  he  principally  to  learn  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  shall  leave  that  very  much  to  your  discretion.  I 
want  him  to  get  on  in  Latin  ;  for,  of  course,  he  must  go  to 
school  ere  long,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  does  not  get  on 
with  his  declensions  as  I  could  wish.  I  tell  him  if  he  is  to 
write  Latin  verses,  as  he  talks  of  doing,  he  must  first  con- 
quer the  Latin  grammar,  and  he  must  get  his  declensions 
and  his  conjugations  perfectly  1 " 

"  Without  doubt  He  has  commenced  Latin  for  some 
time,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  for  two  years  or  more.  But,  somehow,  he  does 
not  make  much  progress.  You  see,  I  have  taught  him 
chiefly  myself,  and  my  time  is  so  fully  occupied  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  superintend  his  studies  with  so  much  re- 
gularity as  might  be  desired ;  and  as  Jemima  really  wanted 
another  governess,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
secure  the  services  of  a  lady  who  was  a  classical  scholar. 
Our  last  governess  was  not  resident,  and  she  knew  no  Latin, 
and  scarcely  any  French ;  besides  which,  she  was  a  decidedly 
worldly  person." 

"  But  I  am  by  no  means  a  classical  scholar,"  I  returned. 
"  I  know  less  than  an  upper-form  schoolboy.  My  French, 
I  believe,  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes." 

"  Your  late  preceptress  assured  me  that  your  accent  was 
irreproachable,  and  that  you  fully  understood  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Gallic  language.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
quite  Latin  scholar  enough  for  Frederick  William.  He  is 
backward — yes,  I  must  confess  he  is  extremely  backward — 
in  some  things !  He  has  an  objection  to  arithmetic ;  but 
then  he  writes  a  good,  legible  hand.  He  might  be  farther 
advanced  in  history  and  geography ;  but  his  memory  is 
most  retentive,  and  his  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
truly  marvellous !     And  he  is  quite  a  theologian." 

"  A  theologian,  under  ela^en  years  of  age ! " 

"  Yes ;  it  has  pleased  God  to  open  his  mind  thus  early, 
and  to  enable  him  to  discern  the  truth.  He  knows  the 
plan  of  salvation  better  than  many  who  are  thrice  his  age. 
He  sometimes  speaks  very  faithfully  to  the  servants  and  to 
his  elder  sister." 
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At  this  point  Mrs.  Donovan  rose  and  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Donovan  continued,  "  And  that  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  eldest  child,  Jemima.  She  is  a  full  year  older 
than  Frederick  William,  but  she,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  not  a 
child  of  grace, — she  is  still  in  a  state  of  unregenerate 
nature.  And,  what  is  most  painful,  is  her  evident  &like  of 
piety — her  contempt,  indade,  for  all  good  things.  Her 
temper  is  very  bad,  and  she  can  be  terribly  obstinate  upon 
occasion.  Her  last  governess.  Miss  Waile,  had  scarcely  any 
influence  over  her,  and  Jemima  got  quite  the  upper  hand  of 
her.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  Jemima  very  difficult  to  deal 
with;  Miss  WaDe,  though  an  unconverted  person  herself,  was 
often  deeply  distressed  at  the  misconduct  of  her  eldest 
pupiL" 

"Is  Miss  Donovan  untruthful?" 

"  Well, — no  1  I  cannot  say  she  is.  Indade,  she  speaks 
the  truth  very  unpleasantly,  and  will  not  scruple  to  inform 
you  that  you  are  a  simpleton  or  a  hypocrite,  should  she 
really  believe  that  you  are  either.  I  am  afraid  she  actually 
dislikes  her  brother,  because  he  reads  the  Bible,  and  loves 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  I  must  confess  that  Jemima 
fairly  baffles  me ;  no  one  as  yet  has  found  the  key  to  her 
character,  though  her  mother  thinks  she  has  many  excel- 
lences, waiting  only  for  development." 

"  And  have  I  not  a  third  pupil  ?  I  understood  that  there 
were  three  children  in  the  schoolroom." 

"  Ah,  there  is  little  Fanny,  only  six  years  old  She  is  on 
a  visit  to  her  grandmamma  at  present  She  will  not  be  much 
under  your  care,  as  her  mother  likes  to  have  her  a  good 
deal  to  herself;  I  thought  it  best  just  to  speak  of  her, 
because  in  a  few  months  she  will  be  old  enough  to  have 
regular  lessons  with  the  others,  but  you  will  have  only  the 
two  elder  ones  for  some  time  to  come.  Then  there  is 
another  point  I  must  just  mention — the  organ,  you  know !  " 

"  I  can  play  the  organ — a  little,  but  not  very  well,  I  am 
afraid.  You  said  something  about  performing  in  public,  I 
think,  and  I  told  you  I  could  only  play  hymn  tunes,  and 
chants,  and  quite  easy  studies." 

"  That  is  all  we  want,  and  you  can  practise  daily,  if  you 
like.    I  have  made  arrangements  up  to  next  Sunday." 
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"  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Am  I  to  teach  my  pupils  to 
play  on  the  organ  ?" 

"By  no  means — that  is — not  at  present  Miss  Waile 
played  very  fairly,  but  we  could  not  rely  upon  her,  and, 
indade,  she  rather  objected  to  attending  St  Ursula's.  And 
she  flatly  refused  to  practise  the  choir  at  alL** 

"  Am  I,  then,  to  infer  that  you  expect  your  governess  to 
perform  the  duties  of  organist  and  choir-mistress,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  school-room  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  it  Our  church  is  too  poor  to  pay  an 
organist,  and,  as  the  instrument  is  not  a  very  powerful  one,  I 
thought  it  would  be  quite  a  recreation  to  you  to  play  for  us 
on  Sundays  and  Wednesday  evenings.  Indade,  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Donovan,  and  to  Frederick  William,  *  It  will  be  quite  a 
privilege  to  a  Christian  young  woman  to  lead  our  service  of 
song ! '    And  my  son  agreed  that  it  would  be  so." 

"  But,  Mr.  Donovan,  I  think  if  you  had  plainly  said  that 
you  wished  me  to  officiate  as  oiganist  in  your  church,  I 
should  have  declined  the  appointment  I  do  not  care  for 
Sunday  duties,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  week." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  we  anticipated  a  good 
deal  of  help  from  you  in  our  Sunday-school  We  are  unfor- 
tunately very  badly  supplied  with  Sabbath-school  teachers, 
and  we  quite  thought  you  might  be  extremely  useful  in  our 
week-night  classes.  Indade,  I  have  already  spoken  of  you 
as  our  new  superintendent" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  I  replied,  "  for  I  fear  I  am  by  no 
means  qualified  for  the  post" 

"  But,  Miss  Dale,  if  the  Lord's  work  is  put  into  your 
hand,  how  can  you  reject  it  ?" 

I  was  silent  If  it  really  were  the  Lord's  work^  it  certainly 
behoved  me  to  take  it  up,  and  do  it  for  Him,  and  not  for  Mr. 
Donovan.  At  length  I  said,  "  If  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the 
Lord's  work,  I  will  try  to  do  it  to  the  bes£  of  my  ability.  But 
I  warn  you  that  I  have  very  little  experience  in  Church 
matters,  and  shall  be  not  unlikely  to  make  mistakes." 

"  You  can  always  come  to  me.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
give  you  advice,  or  to  offer  instruction  on  any  subject 
Besides,  you  don't  know  what  you  can  do  till  you  try  ! " 

"Very  well,  then;  I  will  try.    Do  I  understand  that  I  am 
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to  officiate  regularly  as  organist  of  St  Ursula's,  that  I  am 
to  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  give  some 
assistance  in  the  week-night  classes  ?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  require  ?  And,  of  course,  you  will 
take  a  district?" 

"  That  I  must  for  the  present,  at  least,  positively  decline.'* 

"  But  we  are  terribly  short  of  district  visitors,  and  this  is  a 
large  and  ungodly  parish." 

"Nevertheless,  Mr.  Donovan,  I  must  pause  before  I 
pledge  myself  to  a  work  for  which  I  am  totally  unprepared. 
I  will  do  as  you  wish  both  as  regards  the  organ  and  the 
schools ;  that  is,  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  out  your  views. 
But  the  district  visiting  must  be  an  after  consideration." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  the  children  returned, 
and  Frederick  William  at  once  rushed  to  his  father  with 
complaints  of  Jemima's  wicked  temper ;  she  had  scarcely 
spoken  a  word  throughout  the  walk  ;  he  had  also  something 
to  say  about  some  very  bad  boys,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
Sabbath-breakers.  Happily  for  me,  the  question  of  district 
visiting  was  not  revived. 

Ere  long  it  was  dinner-time.  We  all  dined  together,  I 
foimd,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  took  tea  at  five,  and  supped 
punctually  at  nine.  And  here  I  may  as  well  observe  that  the 
family  arrangements  were,  on  the  whole,  comfortable.  The 
table  was.  plainly  but  Well  supplied.  As  the  cold  season 
advanced  fires  were  kept  up  all  over  the  house  with  no 
niggardly  hand ;  and  the  servants,  three  in  number,  were  re- 
spectable,and  tolerably  efficient,  regarding  their  mistress 
with  affectionate  respect,  and  looking  with  some  favour  on 
Jemima,  while  they  were  incessantly  at  feud  with  Frederick 
William,  and  not  too  tolerant  of  their  master's  peculiarities. 

That  first  dinner  at  the  Parsonage  was  certainly  a  revela- 
tion of  my  pupils'  characters.  Mr.  Donovan  was  car\ing  a 
pair  of  fine  plump  fowls,  while  Mrs.  Donovan  presided  over 
a  noble  ham,  the  whole,  with  the  accompanying  vegetables 
and  sauces,  most  excellently  cooked  and  served.  Mrs. 
Donovan  and  myself  were  both  helped,  when  Frederick 
William,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the  movements  of 
his  father,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  pa,  give  me  the  merrythought  1 
You  know  I  like  it  so  ! " 
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"It's  my  turn  to  have  it,"  broke  out  Jemima,  quite 
excitedly ;  "you  greedy  boy,  youVe  had  the  merrythought  at 
least  four  times  running.  You're  always  cheating  me  out  of 
solnething  or  other  ! " 

Now,  of  course,  as  every  fowl  has  its  own  "  merrythought," 
there  were  naturally  two  upon  the  dish,  till  Mr.  Donovan 
put  one  of  them  on  my  plate.  The  other  still  remained, 
and  was  evidently  claimed  as  special  property  by  both 
children.  I  felt  curious  to  see  how  the  matter  would  end  ; 
I  was  already  beginning  to  suspect  Mr.  Donovan  of  partialit}' 
and  favouritism.  Frederick  William  tossed  his  head,  and 
assumed  his  grandest  air,  and,  covertly  watching  me  as  he 
spoke,  said,  "  Let  her  have  it,  pa,  let  her  have  it !  I  don't 
mind  !  Anything  is  better  than  that  she  should  give  way  to 
her  sinful  tempers,  and  she  will  bear  malice  all  to-day,  and 
perhaps  all  to-morrow,  if  she  doesn't  get  what  she  asks  for ! 
Give  it  to  her,  please,  pa,  and  I'll  have  a  wing — the  liver 
wing,  I  think,  with  plenty  of  gravy  and  bread-sauce.  It 
will  do  quite  as  well  as  anything  else." 

"You  shall  have  it,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his  admiring 
parent,  cutting  off  the  specified  wing  in  most  liberal  style. 
"Unselfishness  deserves  to  be  rewarded  And  here  is 
your  portion,  Jemima — though  whether  you  will  enjoy 
it  in  such  an  unamiable  frame  of  mind,  I  very  greatly 
question." 

After  which  little '  interlude  we  all  ate  our  dinners  in 
silence.  Frederick  William  seemed  to  revel  in  his  dainty 
morsel,  and  reproved  the  maid  who  waited  for  carrying  off 
the  tureen  before  he  had  properly  helped  himself  to  sauce. 
Jemima  sullenly,  but  with  a  certain  stolid  satisfaction,  plied 
her  knife  and  fork.  Frederick  William,  who  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  peculiarly  fast  eater,  had  almost  cleared  his  plate, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  improve  the  occasion  by  address- 
ing a  fraternal  exhortation  to  his  sister,  setting  forth  the 
sinfulness  of  naughty  tempers  and  the  merit  of  self-sacrifice, 
adding  as  his  ultimatum,  "  I  hate  all  sin  !  but  I  am  afraid 
you  love  it,  poor  Mimie  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Jemima,  now  thoroughly  aroused ; 
"  I  love  everything  you  hate ;  and  as  for  my  temper,  it's  no 
worse  than  your  own,  only  Fm  not  cowardly  and  deceitful 
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You've  worried  me  all  the  morning,  you  might  let  me  hive 
my  dinner  in  peace." 

"  She  says  IVe  worried  her  1 "  And  the  boy  turned  to  his 
father  appealingly.  "I  only  wanted  her  to  read  some  of  my 
new  hymns,  and  she  wouldn't ;  and  then,  when  I  tried  to 
show  her  from  Scripture  how  wrong  she  was,  she  stopped 
her  ears,  and  pushed  the  Bible  away,  and  called  me  names 
— very  naughty  names,  too,  pa!  But  I  remembered  that 
when  we  are  reviled  we  should  not  revile  again ;  so  I  told 
her  I  forgave  her,  and  would  pray  for  her  \  and  I  will  pray  for 
you,  Mimie;  if  you  won't  listen  to  what  I  say,  you  can't  help 
my  praying  for  you." 

Mr.  Donovan  looked  approvingly  at  his  son ;  Mrs. 
Donovan  was  evidently  uncomfortable,  and  glanced  appre- 
hensively at  her  daughter,  who  suddenly  laid  down  her  knife 
and  fork  with  a  clatter,  pushed  away  her  plate,  and  replied 
to  her  brother's  exordium,  "  Pray  away  as  much  as  you 
like,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me  nor  to  anybody  else, 
for  it  is  only  the  prayers  of  good  people  that  are  of  any  use. 
I  don't  want  anybody  but  ma  to  pray  for  me.  I  know  she^s 
good" 

"  Leave  the  room,  unhappy  child ! "  interposed  Mr. 
Donovan ;  '^  you  shall  not  taste  the  pudding,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  your  unseemly  display.  Go  away,  immediately ; 
you  are  not  worthy  to  sit  and  eat  with  Christian  people." 

Without  a  word  Jemima  rose  and  went  For  my  part,  I 
was  so  shocked  and  pained  that  I  could  not  partake  of  the 
luscious  damson-pudding  and  custard  that  were  already  on 
the  table.  I  could  perceive  that  there  were  tears  in  the 
mother's  eyes,  and  she,  too,  had  no  appetite  for  the  second 
course.  I  looked,  I  dare  say,  as  I  felt,  extremely  grave  and 
discomposed,  and  Frederick  William,  who  was  not  lacking 
in  perception  where  himself  was  concerned,  regarded  me 
with  an  air  of  suspicion,  as  one  not  duly  impressed  by  his 
superior  piety. 

Afterwards  Mrs.  Donovan  said  to  me,  "  I  was  so  sorry,  Miss 
Dale,  that  all  this  should  have  occurred  on  your  first  day ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  we  do  not  often  have  such  exhibi- 
tions, and  I  trust  the  discipline  you  will  establish  will  put  an 
end  to  everything  of  the  kind." 
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"  But,"  I  urged,  "  I  scarcely  see  how  I  can  exercise  my 
authority  if  Mr.  Donovan  permits  his  son  such  licence  of 
speech  at  table." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  Then  she  replied,  "  My 
dear,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  on  the  subject  of  Frederick 
William's  training  my  husband  and  I  cannot  agree.  I  think 
he  is  lacking  in  humility.  He  makes  too  loud  professions, 
and  I  am  afraid — yes,  I  think  I  aught  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
afiraid  Frederick  William  is  not  quite  as  truthful  as  he  ought 
to  be.  He  knows  his  father's  weak  points,  too,  and  he  is 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  tries  his  sister's 
temper,  which  is  not  good,  I  must  confess,  and  makes  the 
very  worst  of  her  shortcomings.  When  we  are  alone  to- 
gether we  get  on  very  nicely,  my  poor  Mimie  and  I.  She  is 
extremely  affectionate,  and  of  a  generous  and  unselfish 
nature.  I  hope  you  will  win  her  regard.  Miss  Dale.  There 
is  nothing  she  will  not  do  or  bear  for  one  she  truly  loves." 
.  I  soon  found  that  Mrs.  Donovan,  save  in  mere  domestic 
matters,  was  little  more  than  a  lay-figure  in  her  own  house 
She  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman,  by  any  means.  Her 
autocratic  husband  ought  to  have  been  mated  with  a  far 
more  spirited  specimen  of  her  sex.  .  He  ought  to  have  had 
a  wife  who  would  assert  herself,  and  on  occasion  make  a  good 
fight  for  her  lawful  share  of  authority  in  the  family.  As  it 
was,  little  Mrs.  Donovan  was  the  personification  of  meek- 
ness. She  was  loving,  patient,  and  tender-hearted,  and 
extremely  sensitive  to  unkindness.  And  her  reverend 
partner  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  she  rebelled — ^as  she 
sometimes  did,  I  know,  for  conscience*  sake — ^he  had  only 
to  say  a  few  harsh  words  to  reduce  her  to  tears  and  to  instant 
obedience. 

She  had  her  faults,  I  must  admit  She  was  not  qualified 
for  the  wife  of  a  pastor  such  as  Mr.  Donovan  considered 
himself  to  be.  She  was  wavering  and  undecided,  and 
especially  devoid  of  tact  Then  her  "  views,"  as  I  quickly 
discovered,  differed  widely  from  her  husband's.  They  were, 
in  fact,  much  broader,  but  she  had  not  the  smallest  ability 
in  expounding  them,  and  was  quickly  worsted  at  an 
argument 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Donovan  I  was  constrained  to  respect. 
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as  well  as  to  love.  She  was  truly  an  exponent  of  the  gospel 
she  professed,  and  her  unselfishness  and  kindly  thought  for 
others  were  proverbial  Mr.  Donovan,  as  I  speedily  found 
out,  was  nothing  short  of  a  Pope  in  his  own  family  and 
circle,  and  woe  to  him  or  to  her  who  had  the  temerity  to 
reject  his  frequent  encyclicals.  "  He  is  a  good  man  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,"  said  one  of  his  parishioners,  in  my  hearing ; 
**  but  his  firmest  belief  is  in  himself,  and  there  is  to  him  no 
Gospel  like  the '  Gospel  according  to  Donovan  I ' " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BROTHER    AND    SISTER. 

NEXT  morning  I  commenced  my  labours  in  the  school- 
room. My  pupils,  as  I  soon  discovered,  were  far 
from  ill-taught,  and  certainly  by  no  means  dull,  though  the 
impertinent  conceit  of  the  boy  and  the  sullen  obstinacy  of 
the  girl  threatened  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  education. 
The  lesson-books  in  general  use  were  piled  before  me  on 
the  table ;  and  as  I  looked  them  over,  Frederick  William 
undertook  to  give  me  a  slight  sketch  of  his  present  acquire- 
ments, with  frequent  reference  to  his  aspirations  for  the 
future.  Among  the  exercise-books  were  several  that 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  verses;  and  I  wondered,  as  I 
glanced  here  and  there  down  the  pages,  why  any  one 
should  set  children  to  copy  out  so  many  commonplace, 
vapid,  wordy,  not  to  say  doggrel,  scraps  of  so-called  sacred 
poetry.  Surely,  Miss  Waile  must  have  had  a  rather  peculiar 
mode  of  instruction ! 

*'  Are  these  dictation  exercises  ?  "  I  asked,  quite  at  a  loss 
to  know  to  what  end  all  this  scribbling  in  rhyme  could  serve. 

"Oh,  dear,  «?/"  replied  Frederick  William,  looking 
equally  astonished  and  angry;  "they  are  not  exercises  at 
all !     That  is  my  collection  of  original  hymns.      I  thought 
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you  would  like  to  see  them,  and  pa  said  I  had  better  put 
them  on  the  table,  because  then  you  would  more  easily 
understand  the  bent  of  my  mind.  He  didn't  say  exactly 
that,  but  it  was  what  he  meant" 

I  at  once  remembered  that  Mr.  Donovan  had  told  me 
that  his  son  wrote  "  sweetly  pooty  hymns,"  and  I  naturally 
concluded  that  they  were  now  submitted  to  my  insp>ection. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  wrote  them  yourself?"  I 
inquired,  glancing  at  a  verse  which  displayed  both  false 
quantity  and  imperfect  rhyme. 

"  I  composed  them — all  of  them,"  he  replied,  with  an  air 
of  such  ineffable  complacency  that  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
a  smile.  "  Didn't  pa  tell  you  that  I  was  a  youthful  poet  ? 
There  is  nothing  I  am  so  fond  of  as  writing  hymns — except, 
perhaps,  writing  sermons  1  Oh !  I  write  heaps  upon  heaps 
of  poetry.  That  isn't  half  what  I  have  done,  only  it  is  not 
all  properly  written  out  But  if  you  like,  I  will  copy  out 
some  of  my  very  best  verses ;  I've  got  pretty  little  manu- 
script books  on  purpose.  Oh,  it's  no  trouble  to  me ;  it's 
just  as  easy  as  winking  or  eating  pudding.  Just  read  one 
or  two  now,  and  you  ^1  see  what  I  can  do." 

I  read — 

"  '  I  wish  I  was  an  angel, 
rd  soon  fly  up  on  high ; 
I'd  leave  this  sinful  world  below, 
I'd  rise  above  the  sky. 

"  '  I'd  soon  be  up  in  heaven, 
I  would  not  stay  long  here  ; 
I'd  bid  Carewell  to  every  care, 
To  friends  and  kindred  dear.'  '* 

"Well?"  he  said,  almost  eagerly,  as  I  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

"  Well,"  I  returned,  smiling,  "  it  is  by  no  means  bad  for 
such  a  little  fellow  as  you  are ;  you  have  evidently  a  gift  for 
rhyming,  and  I  should  say  you  have  an  ear  for  easy  music 
But  you  can  scarcely  call  these  verses  original,  *  I  wish  I 
were  an  angel '  is  a  most  familiar  line.  And  was  it  not  Dr. 
Watts  who  wrote  something  very  like  *  I'd  bid  farewell  to 
every  care'?  Still,  I  think  you  had  better  give  up 
scribbling  what  you  call  hymns.  There  are  thousands  in 
the  world  far  better  than  these,  which  are  really  of  no  use, 
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and  must  take  up  quite  too  much  of  your  time.  WTien  you 
are  older  you  will  understand  that  these  are  mere  rhymes, 
and  not  poetry  at  alL" 

And  I  resolved  in  my  own  mind  that  I  would  find  him 
so  much  to  do  as  to  leave  him  but  little  leisure  for 
these  jingling  compositions,  which  certainly  could  not 
conduce  to  solid  improvement,  and  doubtless  fed  the  vanity 
which  it  was  easy  to  perceive  was  his  predominant  charac- 
teristic 

"  I  am  sure  pa  would  be  very  much  grieved  if  I  had  no 
time  to  write  my  hymns,"  he  returned.  "  Miss  Waile  let 
me  compose  as  many  as  I  liked.  Then  I  must  have  a 
sermon  ready  for  pa  ever  week.' 

"  A  sermon  1 "  The  assurance  and  precocity  of  the  boy 
almost  bewildered  me. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dale,  a  sermon  t  And  I  manage  it  extremely 
well, pa  says;  he  says  I  knowthe  truth  better  than  Mr.  Vaughan 
— ^that's  our  curate,  you  know,  and  he's  a  precious  duffer — 
you  see  I  am  to  be  a  clergyman,  so  I  can't  begin  too  parly." 

"  And  how  do  you  set  about  writing  these  sermons  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  when  you  are  used  to 
it  Of  course  I  take  a  text — that's  the  first  thing ;  and  I 
say  a  few  words  about  it,  and  about  the  book  it's  in,  and 
about  the  person  that  wrote  it — as  clergymen  do,  you  know 
— then  I  divide  the  subject,  sometimes  into  two  heads,  and 
sometimes  into  three ;  and  then  I  set  to  work  at  the  applica- 
tion, which,  pa  says,  is  the  most  important  part  of  all !  Pa's 
very  close  in  his  applications,  you'll  find,  especially  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  when  the  church  is  fullest  I  understand  all 
about  justification  by  faith,  and  imputed  righteousness. 
Why !  pa  told  Mr.  Wrangel,  our  churchwarden,  only  the 
other  day — that  his  '  little  boy,  Frederick  William,*  knew 
the  plan  of  salvation  far  better  than  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  are  a  sad,  dark  lot  I  And  Mr.  Wrangel  didn't 
like  it,  I  could  see ;  they  are  a  very  self-righteous  set  at  St 
Ursula's." 

"Are  they  ?  That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  us ; 
let  us  take  care  that  we  are  not  self-righteous,  and  puffed  up 
with  spiritual  pride ;  nor  is  it  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  find 
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fault  with  his  neighbours,  so  I  think  we  shall  do  better  if  we 
talk  now  about  our  own  duties,  and  leave  other  people  to 
attend  to  theirs.  And  our  present  duty  is  to  arrange  our 
daily  course  of  study.  I  will  give  Jemima  some  sums  to 
work,  and  you  shall  show  me  how  far  you  are  on  in  your 
Latin  grammar." 

"  Oh,  bother  Latin ! "  he  replied,  with  a  scowl  and  a 
wriggle  1 — "  I  just  hate  it — there  !^* 

"  That  is  very  foolish  of  you,'*  I  replied,  gravely ;  "  only 
little  children  and  extremely  foolish  people  hate  their  regular 
work.  You  will  like  Latin  better  when  you  know  more 
about  it,  I  dare  say !    Now  decline  anser." 

'*  I  can't  decline  nouns  that  ain't  in  the  first  declension," 
he  replied,  moodily ;  '*  I  can  decline  musa  and  mensa.  And  I 
know  Ama — ^if  I  haven't  forgot  it" 

"  Say  forgotten  it  I  Let  us  speak  good  English,  at  least ! 
Now,  then,  let  me  hear  you  conjugate  Amo^  in  the  Active 
Voice." 

Which  he  entirely  failed  to  do,  having,  as  he  declared, 
"quite  foigot  it"  Lack  of  memory  also  prevented  him 
from  giving  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  declensions ; 
altogeUier,  I  found  that  he  really  knew  nothing  of  the  merest 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and  consequently  I  need  not  distress 
myself  on  the  score  of  my  own  inefficiency.  If  he  worked 
really  well,  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  might  probably  begin  to 
think  of  improving  myself,  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  my 
pupiL  After  a  while  I  gave  him  a  most  elementary  sum  to 
work,  and  while  he  did  it,  I  turned  to  Jemima  and  began  to 
question  her. 

To  my  surprise  and  satisfaction,  I  found  that  she  was 
tolerably  advanced  in  nearly  every  branch  of  study  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  At  first  she  answered  curtly  and 
ungraciously ;  but  after  a  little  while  she  seeikied  to  expand, 
and  was  clearly  desirous  to  make  a  good  impression  on  her 
new  governess ;  and  I  could  only  marvel  at  the  change  pro- 
duced on  her  countenance,  when  her  dark  eyes  lighted  up 
with  real  interest,  and  the  sullen  clouds  passed  away  from 
her  rather  heavy  brows.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  should,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  coounon 
prudence,  succeed  with  Jemima ;  she  was  evidently  athiist 
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for  knowledge,  and  more  than  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
her  educational  advantages.  She  was  not,  perhaps,  what 
one  might  call  a  clever  child;  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  certain  smartness  and  aptitude  about  Frederick  William 
which  she  did  not  display  ;  but  she  was  possessed  of  more 
than  average  capacities,  and  what  was  wanting  in  readiness 
and  brilliance  was  fully  made  up  for  by  steady  perseverance 
and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  common  schoolroom 
duties.  She  learned  slowly  but  well;  what  she  knew  she 
knew  thoroughly,  and  she  never  pretended  to  understand 
what  she  did  not  clearly  comprehend. 

Frederick  William's  sum  was  very  carelessly  worked,  and 
when  it  would  not  come  right  he  got  into  a  temper,  and 
declared  that  it  was  not  his  fault ;  he  never  could  do  sums, 
and  he  saw  very  little  good  in  them.  He  was  going  to  be  a 
clergyman,  and  clergymen  had  nothing  to  do  with  common 
worldly  business  1  if  he  were  getting  ready  to  be  a  merchant 
it  would  be  a  different  thing ;  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  trouble  himself  about  gold  and  silver,  that 
perished  in  the  using,  and  he  didn't  see  why  he  should 
bother  himself  with  stupid  sums  ! — ^and  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect 

I  told  him  that  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  such  a  silly 
litde  boy,  and  that,  unless  he  mended  his  ways  and  set  to 
work  to  learn  his  lessons  properly,  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to 
think  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  He  went  away  as  soon  as 
he  was  released,  in  no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind,  and,  as  I 
heard  afterwards,  informed  his  father  that  the  new  governess 
was  a  very  nasty,  stupid  woman,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  she 
was  no  more  "  converted  "  than  was  Miss  Waile,  who  did  not 
even  know  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Calvinist  I  He  shouldn't 
wonder  if  Miss  Dale  turned  out  to  be  an  Atheist  1  She 
certainly  could  not  talk  about  justification  by  faith,  and  he 
felt  almost  certain  she  was  trying  to  be  saved  by  works ! 

Jemima  was  very  anxious  to  leam  to  draw,  and  I  speedily 
found  out  that  her  talent  as  a  draughtswoman  was  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  common  way.  Miss  Waile's  instruc- 
tions had  evidently  been  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  her  only 
idea  of  "  teaching  drawing "  being  to  place  a  copy  before 
her  pupil,  and  bid  her  reproduce  it,  line  by  line,  as  carefully 
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as  she  could.  There  was  a  freeness  and  a  boldness  in 
Jemima's  style  that  evidenced  a  certain  power  which  needed 
only  cultivation  to  attain  to  something  very  much  above  the 
general  standard.  And  some  attempts  of  her  own  un- 
touched by  Miss  Waile — who  was  certainly  not  artistic 
whatever  might  be  her  intellectual  attainments — were  so 
good  that  I  felt  quite  justified  in  praising  them  highly,  and 
telling  her  that  it  rested  with  herself  to  become  a  very  clever 
draughtswoman  and  painter. 

The  child  was  so  unused  to  commendation,  save  from  her 
mother,  that  the  tears  actually  stood  in  her  dark  brown  eyes, 
as  she  asked  very  earnestly,  "  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Miss 
Dale  ?  Do  you  think,  if  I  tried  very  hard  and  very  steadily, 
I  could  ever  do  an3rthing  that  was  really  worth  looking  at?" 

"lam  sure  you  could,"  I  replied.  "I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  pictures  of  yours  fit  to  be  exhibited,  in  a 
few  years'  time.  And  I  should  not  say  so  unless  I  felt  quite 
convinced  of  it" 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ;  I  do  so  want  to  be  able  to  do,  at 
least,  one  thing  very  well !  I  shall  never  play  brilliantly,  as 
I  have  heard  some  girls  play ;  I  am  fond  of  music,  and  I 
love  to  hear  it — I  could  have  cried  last  night  when  you  were 
singing  *  The  Land  o'  the  Leal ' — but  my  fingers  are  clumsy 
on  the  key-board ;  and  I  have  no  voice  at  all,  papa  says, 
while  Frederick  William  has  sung  like  a  little  angel  ever 
since  he  was  three  years  old  !  " 

After  that  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  in  looking  over 
the  drawings  I  had  brought  with  me.  Many  of  them  were 
finished  water-coloured  sketches  of  the  beautiful  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  among  which  my  lot  had  been  so  happily 
cast,  and  Jemima  never  tired  of  admiring  them. 

**  And  this  is  all  from  ♦  nature^  as  they  call  it,  when  you 
have  no  copy  on  paper  ?  "  she  inquired,  earnestly.  "  Could 
I  ever  do  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  you  could,  and  more  besides,"  I  replied, 
**  if  you  take  pains.  My  drawings  are  passably  good,  per- 
haps something  more ;  but  I  am  no  artist ;  I  have  artistic 
tastes,  that  is  all,  and  I  have  talents  which  have  been  care- 
fully cultivated,  but  I  am  no  genius ;  I  cannot  design ;  I 
have  not  the  necessary  inspiration." 
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"  Ah,  I  see ! — I  understand ;  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  imitating  other  people  and  doing  good  work  of 
your  very  own ;  that  is  the  difference  between  real  poetry 
and  verses  that  only  rhyme.  But,  oh,  Miss  Dale,  what 
must  it  be  to  live  where  you  have  lived — to  look  out  every 
morning  and  see  the  shining  lake,  with  the  woods  growing 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  all  those  purple 
hills  and  the  clouds  floating  about  them  ?  And  then  to  go 
out,  and  walk  in  flowery  lanes,  and  rocky  valleys,  and  to 
watch  the  rapid  streams,  and  listen  to  the  torrents,  as  you 
were  telling  us  last  night  ?  How  could  you  come  and  live 
here?" 

"  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  come  and  live  somewhere, 
and  I  think  God  brought  me  here; — doubtless  He  has 
work  for  me  to  do,  and  I  must  try  and  find  it ;  perhaps, 
though,  if  I  had  known  the  kind  of  place  it  was,  I  might 
not  have  come ;  but  I  dare  say  it  looks  better  in  sum- 
mer." 

"  I  don't  think  it  does.  The  air  is  always  dull  and 
smoky,  and  there  are  no  flowers  except  common  dandelions, 
and  miserable  daisies;  even  the  mignonette  in  our  own 
garden,  and  the  rockets  that  I  almost  compelled  to  grow, 
soil  your  hands  if  you  gather  them.  We  are  always  want- 
ing fresh  muslin  curtains,  and  when  we  open  our  bed- 
room windows  we  get  our  toilet-covers  all  over  blacks  and 
smuts." 

"But  are  there  no  pleasant  walks  a  little  way  off?" 

"  None  that  you  would  care  for.  Oh,  Miss  Dale,  I  do- 
so  wish  I  could  see  something  really  beautiful  I  was  at 
the  sea-side  once,  and  there  was  some  very  nice  country  to* 
go  through  in  order  to  get  there.  The  shore  itself  was 
charming,  though  there  were  no  rocks  and  cliffs  such  as  I 
had  imagined — only  sand,  and  pebbles  and  sea-weed 
Still,  there  was  the  tide,  and  it  was  grand  when  it  came  up 
very  high,  especially  in  windy  weather.  But  that  was  two 
years  ago,  and  I  have  not  been  away  from  Bradfield  since. 
I  really  think  I  could  be  good  if  I  lived  in  a  place  like 
Windermere." 

"  My  dear,  I  think  you  can  be  quite  as  good  here  as  at 
Windermere.     And  do  you  know,  I  fancy  it  might  be  quite 
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possible  to  find  some  beauty  in  this  neighbourhood  if  we 
looked  for  it  Let  us  try — you  and  I  together.  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  that,  when  I  glanced  from  my  window 
yesterday  morning  and  saw  the  unlovely  prospect,  I  was 
baby  enough  to  begin  to  cry ;  that  is  to  say,  I  found  that 
my  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears  I  could  literally  see  nothing." 

"I  don't  wonder.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  the 
beauty,  however  hard  you  try." 

"Then  I  must  learn  to  do  without  it,  but  I  will  not 
despair.  At  any  rate,  Jemima,  you  and  I  will  make  the 
very  best  of  it  God  has  placed  us  here;  so  we  will  be 
patient,  and  do  His  will,  and  not  waste  our  lives  in  pining 
for  what  we  cannot  have." 

"  That  is  what  mamma  is  always  saying  when  I  grumble 
at  things.  'Make  the  best  of  it,  my  dear!*  Mamma  is 
very  good.  Miss  Dale.  Though  she  does  not  talk  a  great 
dead  about  religion,  she  shows  that  she  is  really  and  truly 
religious.  She  is  always  kind  and  gentle,  and  she  thinks  of 
other  people  before  herself  One  day,  when  I  know  she 
was  very  unhappy,  I  found  her  crying,  and  when  I  pitied 
her,  she  said,  *  I  was  a  coward  to  cry,  Mimie,  for  I  know 
how  much  God  loves  me,  and  how  many  mercies  He  has 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  that  He  will  be  faithful  to  the  end, 
and  never,  never  forsake  me.  And  there  is  a  time  coming 
when  He  will  wipe  away  the  tears  from  every  eye.*  '  I  hope 
you  will  like  mamma.  Miss  Dale.  I  am  sure  she  likes  you 
already;  for  she  told  me  this  morning  that  you  would  be 
very  kind  to  me,  and  teach  me  a  great  many  things ;  and 
she  would  be  disappointed  and  grieved  too  if  I  were  naughty 
and  sulky,  as  I  know  I  was  to  Miss  Waile." 

"  Were  you  naughty  to  Miss  Waile  ?  " 

"  I  was,  very  often,  because  she  used  to  be  angry  with  me 
when  I  did  not  really  deserve  it  Then,  I  did  not  think  she 
was  quite  sincere.  She  used  to  pretend  to  like  Frederick 
William's  poetry,  and  I  know  she  laughted  at  it  behind  liis 
back,  and  told  everybody  that  it  was  great  rubbish,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  write  it  But  I  ought  not  to 
talk  about  Miss  Waile's  faults,  ought  I  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  neither  ought  I  to  hear  about  them.  A 
dear  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  it  was  as  wrong  to 
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speak  evil  of  people,  unless  to  do  so  became  a  duty — which 
might  happen ! — ^as  it  was  to  tell  absolute  untruths." 

"  But  suppose  people  are  so  bad  you  cannot  say  any  good 
about  them  ?  " 

"Then  we  should  say  nothing.  But  there  are  very  few 
people  who  have  not  some  goodness  in  them,  I  believe,  and 
we  shall  find  the  hidden,  or  rather  unapparent,  goodness,  if 
we  look  for  it,  just  as  we  shall  find  the  natural  beauty  that 
at  the  first  glance  is  not  to  be  discerned." 

That  afternoon  Jemima  took  her  first  drawing-lesson,  and 
Frederick  William  wrote  a  Latin  exercise.  His  father  had 
said  to  him  at  dinner-time,  "  Now,  my  boy,  I  hope  at  last 
you  will  do  well  at  Latin!  You  must  work  hard,  and 
remember  that  you  are  at  least  two  years  behindhand. 
Why,  I  have  known  boys  at  seven  forwarder  than  you  are 
now  !  You  cannot  go  to  the  Grammar  School  till  you  can 
pass  a  certain  standard,  and  it  is  quite  time  you  went  there, 
if  you  mean  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  first,  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford  Miss  Dale,"  turning  to  me,  "  I  must  beg  you  to  be 
very  strict  on  this  point  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
what  his  duty  is ;  but  if  he  is  idle  and  contumacious,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  sometimes  can  be,  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  take  care  that  he  is  punished.  But  you  will  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  will  you  not,  my  dear  boy  ?  You  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  you  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  Latin 
Grammar." 

"  Oh,  yes,  pa  ! "  he  meekly  rejoined 

Never  was  a  father  more  entirely  unacquainted  with  his 
son*s  character  than  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donovan  with  that  of 
Frederick  William,  and  he  gave  him  credit  for  almost  ange- 
lical virtues,  and  for  a  strict  propriety  of  conduct  such  as  a 
lad  of  his  years  very  seldom  practises,  or  even  aims  at.  As 
I  very  soon  discovered,  complaints  against  him  were  practi- 
cally useless.  After  I  had  remonstrated  and  reproved,  and 
even  coaxed,  in  vain,  I  sometimes  ventured  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Donovan,  and  was  always  assured  that  "due  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted ; "  and  always  with  no  result,  unless 
it  was  increased  idleness  and  perversity  on  the  part  of  my 
troublesome  pupil,  for  the  promised  discipline  was  never 
enforced     Frederick  William  invariably  contrived  to  disarm 
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his  father's  wrath,  and  to  make  good  his  own  little  story  of 
injustice,  though  once  or  twice  during  my  residence  at  Sl 
Ursula's  Parsonage  he  ventured  just  a  little  too  far,  and 
showed  the  cloven  foot  so  unmistakably  that  the  parental 
anger  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  the  composer  of  hymns 
and  sermons  "  got  it  hot,"  as  I  once  heard  the  cook  say 
when  gleefully  reciting  the  story  of  her  young  master's  mis- 
fortunes. 

That  evening  I  was  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
Vaughan,  the  curate  of  St  Ursula's,  whom  I  had  already 
heard  stigmatised  as  "a  precious  duffer."  He  was  a  gentle- 
looking  youth,  and,  as  I  at  once  perceived,  had  the  manners 
of  agentieman  ;  he  was  much  beloved  by  the  parishioners, 
and  was  always  in  request  when  the  sick  were  to  be  visited 
or  the  bereaved  consoled  He  had,  Mr.  Donovan  informed 
me,  "  plenty  of  money,"  and  need  not  have  followed  any 
calling,  but  from  a  boy  he  had  wished  to  be  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  father  was  a  respectable, 
though  nearly  uneducated,  tradesman,  and  had  succeeded 
in  amassing  a  tolerably  handsome  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  to  be  inherited  by  this  dearly-loved  only  son,  whose 
aspirations  w^ere  happily  precisely  those  of  his  doting 
parents. 

"A  most  inoffensive,  well-behaved,  and  amiable  young 
man,"  was  the  verdict  I  inly  pronounced  upon  him  before 
tea  was  over,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  he  was  gifted 
with  the  smallest  originality,  although  he  talked  enthu- 
siastically about  Tennyson,  and  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  reciting  his  verses,  being  endowed,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  with  a  most  wonderful  memory,  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  without  difficulty  whatever  he  had 
once  committed  to  memory ;  and  he  had  a  singular  facility 
for  learning  by  rote  any  kind  of  poetry  or  verse.  Frederick 
William  was  particularly  rude  to  him,  but,  as  his  father  was 
present,  I  did  not  presume  to  call  him  to  account  Mr. 
Vaughan,  I  fancied,  was  almost  afraid  of  him,  and  seemed 
to  shrink  from  holding  any  conversation  with  him,  although 
the  young  gentleman  did  his  very  best  to  entangle  him  in  a 
controversy  on  some  unimportant  subject,  and  continually 
contradicted  his  assertions.      Mr.  Vaughan  told  me  long 
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afterwards  that  Frederick  William  always  made  him  nervous^ 
and  caused  him  to  appear — as  he  was  but  too  well  aware — 
in  the  worse  light  possible. 

After  tea  we  all  went  to  church,  for  it  was  the  evening  for 
the  regular  week-night  service.  Mr.  Vaughan  read  the 
prayers  in  rather  a  weak  voice,  but  with  tolerable  effect,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Donovan  preached.  The  organ  was  played 
so  badly,  and  the  choir  chanted  so  wretchedly,  that  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  offer  my  own  services  for  the  following 
Sunday  instead  of  waiting  for  the  time  fixed  for  my  inaugu- 
ration as  organist  of  St  Ursula's. 

The  sermon  was  long  and  rambling,  and,  to  me,  pecu- 
liarly uninteresting,  and  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
preacher  in  his  discursive  argument  Jemima  listened  in 
apparent  weariness.  Frederick  William,  who  had  a  shady 
little  comer  of  his  own,  which  he  always  insisted  on  occupy- 
ing, slept  sweetly  long  before  his  father  had  fairly  tackled 
the  "  first  head  "  of  his  discourse.  Mrs.  Donovan  sat  also 
in  the  shadow,  for  the  gas  was  invariably  lowered  as  soon  as 
the  text  was  fairly  announced,  and  I  could  not  see  whether 
she  listened  intelligently  or  not  The  congregation  was  but 
a  limited  one,  and  looked  even  smaller  than  it  was,  being 
scattered  all  over  the  large,  dim,  dreary  church. 

After  the  children  had  had  their  supper  and  gone  upstairs 
to  bed,  I,  being  in  my  own  room,  overheard  a  not  very 
edifying  conversation  between  the  two.  Jemima  had 
evidently  said  something  in  reference  to  her  brother's  little 
nap  in  the  pew  corner,  for  he  answered  quite  distinctly,  "  I 
didn't  now  !  How  can  you  tell  such  naughty  fibs,  Mimie ! 
As  if  /  should  be  like  Eutychus !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  heard  that  sermon  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  I  heard  every  bit  of  it !  I  wouldn't 
for  worlds  miss  a  word  of  pa's  beautiful  sermons ! " 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  not  hear  about  Elijah  and  Elisha  ! " 
persisted  Jemima,  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice. 

"  Didn't  I  now  1 "  was  the  quick  rejoinder.  "  You  just 
shut  up,  miss,  or  111  tell  pa  !  I  heard  every  word  of  that 
sermon,  I  say  ! " 

"  And  I  say  you  did  not  I  What  was  it — about  Elijah 
and  Elisha?" 
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"  Why,  about  Elijah,  of  course ;  about  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite !  What  else  should  it  be  ?  I  caniiot  just  recollect  the 
words,  but  I  could  write  it  all  down  if  I  tried,  I  dare  say ! " 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  boy  !  you  dreadful  little  story-teller ! " 
exclaimed  Jemima,  indignantly.  "Now  IVe  caught  you 
nicely  !  There  wasn't  a  single  word  about  Elijah  or  Elisha 
— not  a  syllable ;  it  was  all  about  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
And  you  scarcely  heard  the  text,  you  were  so  very  sleepy. 
I  shall  just  tell  Miss  Dale,  for  she  noticed  that  you  were 
asleep  with  your  mouth  wide  open.  She  sees  through  you 
already,  and  no  wonder ! " 

"  You  may  tell  your  horrid  Miss  Dale  what  you  like  ! " 
replied  he,  passionately ;  "  I  care  nothing  for  her — a  stupid, 
worldly,  nasty  spiteful  thing,  with  her  long  black  dress,  and 
pearl  ring,  that  I  dare  say  is  only  mock  pearls,  like  Sarah's 
Sunday  broocL" 

While  I  was  reflecting  whether  it  behoved  me  or  not  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  deliver  myself  of  a  few  whole- 
some strictures  on  the  conversation  I  had  overheard,  Mrs. 
Donovan  herself  came  upstairs,  and  rebuked  her  son  for  not 
being  in  his  own  room ;  also  telling  Jemima  that  it  was 
quite  time  she  was  undressed  and  ready  for  bed.  So  I 
concluded  not  to  interfere ;  but  I  saw,  all  too  clearly,  what 
difficulties  lay  before  me  if  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  these 
poor  children,  who  seemed  to  cherish  a  most  unfortunate 
antagonism  towards  each  other.  That  there  had  been  some 
serious  defect  in  their  training  it  was  but  too  easy  to  per- 
ceive ;  and  Jemima,  though  of  a  better  disposition  than  her 
brother,  evidently  required  no  small  amount  of  discipline. 
I  began  very  seriously  to  doubt  whether  I  was  mentally 
strong  enough  for  the  task  I  had  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER   XXVL 

A     STORY     OF     JAM-POTS. 

SUNDAY  came,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  class  which 
was  henceforward  to  call  me  "  Teacher."  The  girls — 
or  young  women  rather,  for  not  one  was  under  fifteen  years 
of  age — seemed  to  be  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  all 
well  dressed,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  were  well 
behaved.  They  were  by  no  means  ignorant,  and  their 
intelligence  was  evidently  of  no  mean  standard. 

Mr.  Donovan  himself  was  present  during  the  morning's 
instruction.  He  "  opened  "  the  school  in  the  usual  orthodox 
fashion,  and  then  walked  up  and  down  the  large  room, 
sometimes  addressing  the  scholars  and  sometimes  the 
teachers,  and  sometimes  standing  behind  the  teacher's  chair, 
listening  critically,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  lesson  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. I  hoped  earnestly  he  would  not  come  and  stand 
behind  me  in  such  inquisitorial  fashion,  for  I  was  quite  sure 
that  if  he  did,  I  should  become  so  nervous  as  to  lose  all 
common  sense,  and  consequently  look  like  a  simpleton. 

What  was  amiss  with  these  girls  ?  I  asked  myself  from 
time  to  time  They  were  attentive,  and  I  could  not  say 
they  were  disrespectful  Still,  there  was  a  certain  air  about 
them  and  a  tone  that  bordered  on  defiance,  and  they 
answered  curtly,  though  promptly,  to  the  questions  I  put  to 
them.  It  was  their  manner  that  was  not  satisfactory,  rather 
than  their  words.  I  was  feeling  puzzled  and  almost  uncom- 
fortable, wondering  whether  the  half-mutinous  bearing  of  my 
scholars  could  be  attributed  to  any  error  or  failure  of  my 
own,  when  Mr.  Donovan  reached  our  comer  of  the  room, 
and  planted  himself  at  my  right  hand,  looking  sternly  and 
even  rebukingly  at  the  girls,  who  at  once  assumed  an 
attitude  of  proud  defence. 

He  went  away  presently,  and  I  thought  my  best  plan 
would  be  to  talk  to  my  girls,  not  exactly  about  the  regulation 
lesson  of  the  day,  but  about  themselves.     So  I  began  to  ask 
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them  of  their  occupations  and  their  homes,  and  of  the  books 
they  had  read,  and  the  hymns  they  best  liked  to  sing,  till, 
before  the  school  broke  up,  we  became  quite  friendly ;  their 
manner,  if  more  independent  than  any  to  which  I  had 
been  hitherto  accustomed,  was  certainly  less  defiant  than  it 
had  been  when  we  were  first  introduced  to  each  other ;  there 
was  less  manifestation  of  disaffection,  and  when  I  told  them 
that  I  hoped  we  should  learn  to  know  and  love  each  other, 
and  spend  many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  together — 
not  only  as  teachers  and  scholars,  but  as  true  friends — ^they 
seemed  almost  won  over  to  good  behaviour,  and  Catherine 
Harris  thought  "  she  had  half  a  mind  to  keep  to  the  old 
place  if  father  and  mother  would  not  object"  And  as  we 
were  leaving  the  room  1  heard  one  girl  say  to  another,  "  I 
shan't  go  just  yet,  as  I  meant  to ;  I'll  stop  a  Sunday  or  two 
longer,  and  see  if  the  new  lady  is  as  good  as  her  talk." 

I  afterwards  discovered  that  all  these  young  women  were 
employed  in  shops  and  factories,  that  they  were,  in  some 
sense,  their  own  mistresses,  earning  their  own  living,  and 
doing  very  much  as  they  chose,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
after  work  hours  during  the  week  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  tamely  submit  to  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  Mr.  Donovan,  who  seemed  to  expect  from 
them  implicit  obedience,  and  a  respect  which  he  had  done 
little  or  nothing  to  deserve,  and  to  which  they — in  their 
unrestrained  and  headstrong  youth — did  not  consider  him 
entitled. 

Mr.  Donovan  gave  us  that  morning  a  most  elaborate 
sermon — full  of  scholarship,  I  must  admit,  *but  instinct  with 
nothing  else,  unless  it  was  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
impiety  of  the  age,  and  a  lamentation  that  was  almost  a  wail 
over  the  particular  sins  of  his  own  congregation.  The  world 
was  growing  worse  and  worse,  he  told  us  ;  the  Church  was 
more  and  more  lukewarm  as  the  years  rolled  on ;  Christian 
zeal  was  extinct ;  the  spirit  of  worldliness  had  swallowed  up 
the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same 
strain,  which  would  have  made  me  feel  sad  indeed,  had  I 
believed  that  it  was  the  truth.  It  was  depressing  enough, 
however,  to  hear  such  a  jeremiad,  under  any  circumstances, 
and  I  wondered  mournfully  whether  the  discourse  to  which 
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I  listened  so  wearily  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spiritual 
nutriment  on  which  I  should  be  expected  to  feed  Sunday 
after  Sunday  !  I  no  longer  thought  Miss  Waile's  refusal  to 
attend  the  services  of  St  Ursula's  at  all  unreasonable  or 
unfair. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Vaughan  preached.  He  gave  us  a 
pretty  little  sermonette,  well  composed  of  beautifully  rounded 
periods,  and  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  at  the  same 
time  sweet  and  short 

After  that  Sunday,  which  by  reason  of  its  novel  experiences 
stands  out  in  memory  from  all  that  followed,  I  fell  gradually 
into  the  routine  of  my  new  life ;  and,  finding  plenty  to  do, 
and  having  little  leisure  for  the  nursing  of  grievances,  time 
soon  began  to  slip  away,  and  I  found  myself  growing  accus- 
tomed to  my  unlovely  surroundings,  and  tolerably  at  home 
as  one  of  the  family  at  the  Parsonage 

For  Mrs.  Donovan  treated  me  with  extreme  kindness, 
and  Jemima  soon  learned  to  love  me,  and  showed  me  all 
trust  and  confidence.  The  servants,  too,  behaved  respect- 
fully and  well;  in  short,  none  of  those  mortifications  and 
hardships  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  especial 
lot  of  governesses  fell  to  my  share,  and  I  had  not  more  "  to 
put  up  with  " — as  people  say — than  had  any  other  member 
of  the  household. 

Over  Frederick  William  I  gained  little,  if  any,  influence. 
His  pretensions  to  piety  disgusted  me  more  and  more  as 
time  went  on,  for  I  found  that  he  developed  continually  a 
mean  and  low  nature,  that  he  was  an  adept  in  petty  deceit, 
and  that  under  the  cloak  of  religion  he  did  a  great  many 
things  of  which  I  could  not  approve,  and  which  gave  great 
pain  and  constant  anxiety  to  his  mother,  who  could  not  hold 
to  the  theory  of  her  son's  conversion. 

Little  Fanny  came  home  before  Christmas ;  I  never  had 
much  to  do  with  her,  for  her  mother  preferred  giving  her 
the  few  lessons  suitable  to  her  tender  age ;  but  we  were 
very  good  fiiends,  nevertheless,  and  we  had  many  a  game 
of  romps  in  the  twilight  of  the  winter  afternoons  that  soon 
closed  in  upon  us.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
for  his  lodgings  were  not  far  from  the  Parsonage,  and  about 
the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  he  began  to  take 
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great  interest  in  the  schools,  and  to  busy  himself  in  collect- 
ing a  lending  library  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper 
classes.  Something  or  other  always  brought  him  in  between 
tea  and  supper,  and  very  often  he  did  not  return  to  his 
apartments  till  it  was  time  to  break  up  for  the  night 

As  the  spring  advanced  I  found  fresh  work  of  various 
kinds.  I  had  a  large  sewing-class  every  Thursday  evening, 
and  Mrs.  Donovan  took  to  it  amazingly,  and  began  to  teach 
the  women  and  girls  the  mysteries  of  patching  and  darning, 
and  showed  them  how  to  cut  out  underclothing,  and  even 
simple  dresses.  St  Ursula's  Sewing  School  became  quite 
popular,  and  we  really  had  more  to  do  than  we  could  com- 
fortably manage. 

As  the  days  lengthened  Jemima  and  I  took  long  walks. 
Once  or  twice  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  omnibus  that  fre- 
quently passed  the  end  of  our  road,  and  got  quite  into  the 
country;  that  is  to  say,  we  left  the  smoke-clouds  so  far 
behind  us  that  they  scarcely  darkened  the  horizon;  we 
found  green  fields,  hedges  where  real  hawthorn  was  to  be 
gathered,  brooks  that  tinkled  musically  over  mossy  stones, 
and  yielded  delicious  water-cress !     We  found,  too,  many 
wild    flowers — more    kinds    than    we    could    count,    and 
Jemima's  acquaintance  with  the  floral  world  was  so  greatly 
extended  that  she  began  to  study  botany,  and  to  collect 
specimens  wherever  she  could  find  them,  rejoicing  in  the 
discovery  that  even  in  the  swampy  fields  and  dusty  lanes 
about  St  Ursula's,  plants  could  be  obtained  for  the  Hbrttis 
SiccuSy  which  with  some  pride  she  was  beginning  to  arrange. 
I  think  it  was  early  in  May  that  something  happened 
which  entirely  changed  Frederick  William's  position  in  the 
family.     He  was  a  child  of   quick  perceptions,   and  he 
divined  fi'om  the  very  first  that  I  did  not  believe  in  his 
"  infant  piety ; "  he  found,  too,  as  I  judged  from  sentences 
which  he  now  and  then  let  fall,  that  it  was  not  at  all  easy  to 
deceive  his  governess,  who  insisted  on  a  certain  amount  of 
work  being  creditably  got  through  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
who  was  mean  enough  to  lock  up  a  certain  "crib"  or  kty 
to  the  simple  Latin  exercises  which  were  part  of  his  daily 
task.     I  found  the  "  crib "  quite  by  accident,  and  at  once 
confiscated  it     How  he  came  ^by  it  I  could  not  guess,  nor 
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did  I  ever  ascertain,  for  he  never  inquired  after  his  lost  pro- 
perty, though  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions  diligently 
rommaging  in  cupboards  and  on  shelves,  where  stray  books 
were  likely  to  be  found. 

Out  of  school  hours  I  saw  very  little  of  him.  When 
lessons  were  fairly  over,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  my  charge,  and  I  was  devoutly  thankful  to  know 
that  I  was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  his  general  conduct 
Now  and  then  he  could  be  extremely  insolent,  but  he  cer- 
tainly stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  me,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
outwardly  decent  in  his  treatment  of  "  that  horrid  old  Miss 
Dale ! " 

For  some  months  past  Mrs.  Donovan  had  been  to  the 
last  degree  annoyed  by  the  discovery  that  she  had  a  dis- 
honest person — a  petty  pilferer — in  the  house  !  She  prided 
herself  on  her  housewifery,  and  always  took  care  to  have 
her  store-room  well  supplied.  This  store-room  was  at  one 
comer  of  the  house ;  it  was  not  always  kept  locked,  and 
gradually  it  dawned  upon  Mrs.  Donovan  that  certain  jams, 
jellies,  and  marmalades  were  missing  from  her  shelves,  and 
after  making  herself  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  mistaken, 
she  instituted  an  inquiry,  which,  however,  did  not  result  in 
the  detection  of  the  thief.  She  knew  not  which  of  the 
servants  to  suspect ;  they  all  alike  seemed  above  suspicion  ! 
Jemima  would  have  scorned  the  action,  as  her  mother  well 
knew ;  and  dubious  as  she  felt  on  the  vexed  question  of  her 
son's  "  conversion  "—on  which  his  father  still  insisted  ! — she 
yet  believed  that  he  had  sufficient  principle  to  deter  him 
from  the  commission  of  absolute  dishonesty.  She  ques- 
tioned him,  of  course,  but  he  indignantly  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  the  affair ;  and  he  hinted  that  probably  Miss  Dale 
knew  more  about  it  than  she  chose  to  say  !  he  always 
thought  she  was  very  fond  of  jam  1  Had  she  not  once  con- 
fessed to  a  weakness  for  apricot  marmalade !  Some  sus- 
picion fell  on  poor  little  Fanny,  who  notoriously  loved 
sweet  things,  and  had  upon  occasion  helped'  herself  to 
treacle  and  barley-sugar.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
little  girl  was  not  the  offender,  for  Mrs.  Donovan  missed 
several  jars  of  preserves  from  shelves  obviously  beyond  the 
child's  reach,  even  if  she  were  mounted  on  a  chair. 
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In  vain  the  door  was  locked  and  the  key  taken  away  !  no 
one,  save  Mrs.  Donovan,  knew  whither  ;  but  still,  the 
depredations  continued  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  stores  of 
sweetmeats,  &c.,  were  periodically  diminished.  When  fresh 
complaints  were  made,  Frederick  William  sighed  audibly, 
and  remarked  to  his  perplexed  parent,  "  Well !  it  must  be 
a  -very  wicked  person,  ma  !  whoever  it  is  !  I  wonder  she 
is  not  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  nights  ! "  And  he  left  the  room 
with  a  supremely  virtuous  air,  and  a  parting  glance  at  myself, 
as  if  to  note  how  I  took  the  inuendo  conveyed  by  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  feminine.  I  had  my  own  suspicions,  of 
course  ;  but,  as  they  were  apparently  unshared  by  any 
member  of  the  family,  I  kept  them  to  myself 

The  denouement^  however,  was  at  hand ;  the  mystery  was 
to  be  solved  speedily. 

One  fine  evening,  when  Mrs.  Donovan  and  myself  were  at 
the  sewing-school,  and  Jemima  drinking  tea  with  her  young 
friends,  the  churchwarden's  daughters,  Frederick  William 
remained  at  home,  on  the  plea  of  finishing  his  lessons  and 
reading  a  new  book  afterwards.  He  complained  too  of  not 
being  very  well,  and  he  had  really  been  to  some  extent  in- 
valided a  'day  or  two  before,  suffering  from  severe  sick 
headache,  to  which  his  father  said  he  was  constitutionally 
liable.  Mr.  Donovan  also  was  sometimes  laid  aside  with 
headache,  and  on  this  particular  evening  it  chanced  that, 
finding  himself  too  poorly  to  conduct  a  certain  Mission 
Service  on  the  outskirts  of  his  parish,  he  relegated  his  duties 
to  his  curate  and  quietly  returned  home. 

No  one  heard  him  re-enter  the  house,  except  the  cook, 
who  was  standing  at  the  back  door  as  he  approached  He 
went  straight  upstairs  to  his  own  room,  where  the  blinds 
had  just  been  lowered  and  the  bed-curtains  drawn,  accord- 
ing to  nightly  custom.  He  lay  down,  as  he  afterwards  told 
us,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  He  was  just  falling  into 
a  doze  when  he  was  roused  by  a  hushed  movement  as  of 
some  one  stealing  on  tiptoe  across  the  chamber,  and, 
looking  up,  he  beheld  his  son  going  cautiously  to  the 
drawer  where  of  late  Mrs.  Donovan  had  deposited  the  key 
of  the  store-room.  Not  dreaming  that  he  was  watched,  the 
boy  took  it  from  its  hiding-place  and  disappeared  with  it, 
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Mr«  Donovan  remaining  perfectly  still  behind  the  heavy 
curtains. 

But  a  dreadful  suspicion  had  seized  upon  him,  and  it 
must  be  at  once  confirmed  or  for  ever  banished  from  his 
mind  !  After  a  minute's  reflection  he  arose,  and  with  shoe- 
less feet  followed  Frederick  William  in  the  direction  of  the 
store-closet  Even  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own 
door  he  heard  the  abstracted  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and 
knew  that  the  culprit  was  securely  ensconced  inside.  Still, 
thinking  that  there  might  be  some  reasonable  explanation  of 
his  son's  mysterious  conduct,  he  applied  his  eye  to  the  key- 
hole, which  was  of  capacious  dimensions,  and  commanded 
a  clear  view  of  the  part  of  the  room  where  the  preserves 
were  stored. 

And  there,  mounted  on  a  stool,  stood  the  pious,  hymn- 
writing  youth,  deliberately  opening  jars,  testing  their  con- 
tents, and  restoring  them  to  their  proper  places.  At  length 
he  found  something  entirely  to  his  mind ;  he  sat  down,  with 
a  good-sized  jampot  on  his  knee,  and  a  teaspoon  in  his 
hand,  and  commenced  feasting  to  his  apparent  delectation. 

Now  there  was  a  strong  bolt  on  the  outside  of  this  closet 
door.  Mr.  Donovan  drew  it  so  noiselessly  that  the  depre- 
dator was  not  roused,  but  continued,  without  pausing,  his 
sweet  repast.  He  sat  down — ^as  he  afterwards  told  his  wife 
— so  stunned,  so  faint  and  sick  at  the  dreadful  discovery  he 
had  made,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  groaning 
aloud  !  His  head  ached  to  distraction ;  but  the  anguish  of 
his  mind  so  overpowered  that  of  his  body  that  for  awhile  he 
forgot  his  ailment,  and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made  him 
feel  so  strangely  weak  and  ill !  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
said,  elapsed,  and  then  there  were  stealthy  movements  inside 
the  closet,  and  presently  the  key  was  very  softly  turned, — ^it 
is  needless  to  say  with  what  result ! 

The  prisoner,  finding  himself  trapped,  shook  the  door  in 
great  agitation,  and  ere  long,  finding  all  efforts  vain,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  wept  His  father  kept  sorrowful  watch 
and  wept  also,  but  silently. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  all  came  home  together,  Jemima 
meeting  us  at  the  gate,  and  were  immediately  summoned 
to  the  landing-place,  where  to  our  surprise  the  master  of  the 
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house  was  sitting.  There  was  still  daylight  enough  to  show 
us  his  miserable  face,  which  I  had  never  seen  so  pale  and 
sad  before. 

''  Oh,  my  dear  1  what  ts  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  his  anxious 
wife,  apprehensively ;  we  could  all  perceive  that  something 
most  unexpected  had  transpired. 

"My  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Donovan,  "I  have  found  the 
thief  who  has  so  long  been  stealing  your  preserves  ! " 

I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  so  I  think  did  Jemima ; 
but  Mrs.  Donovan  had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  shock 
awaiting  her. 

"  Well,  dear  I "  was  all  she  could  say ;  "  who — ^what  is 
it?" 

"  Tell  the  servants  to  come  up,"  was  all  the  answer  she 
received.  In  a  few  minutes  the  maids  were  on  the  landing, 
wondering,  doubtless,  what  was  about  to  happen.  Then 
Mr.  Donovan  opened  the  door,  and  disclosed  the  culprit 
sitting  on  the  floor,  his  face  besmeared  with  jam,  and  dirt, 
and  tears. 

"  Come  forth ! "  cried  the  father ;  and  he  rose,  still  sobbing 
violently.  "  Here,"  said  Mr.  Donovan,  presenting  him  to 
the  assembled  household, — "here,  then,  is  the  thief  who  has 
occasioned  us  so  much  trouble !  who  has  been  the  source  of 
so  many  injurious  suspicions !  who  has  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  blame  on  an  innocent  person  !  As  the  possible  guilt  of 
our  domestics  could  not  fiul  to  be  discussed,  I  think  it  only 
right  to  let  them  know  that  they  will  no  longer  be  exposed 
to  so  great'  an  injustice.  Now  you  may  all  go  :  Frederick 
William,  you  and  I  will  stay  to  settle  accounts  ! " 

With  a  howl  and  a  cry  for  mercy,  the  younger  gentleman 
fell  upon  his  knees ;  but  Mr.  Donovan  was  inexorable,  and 
not  long  afterwards  we  heard  shrill  screams,  and  pitiful 
supplications  sounding  from  above,  informing  us  that  the 
delinquent  was  undergoing  a  severe  castigation, — ^while  the 
servants  triumphed,  Jemima  stopped  her  ears,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Donovan  wept  without  restraint 

Neither  Frederick  William  nor  his  father  appeared  again 
that  night  The  former  went  supperless  to  bed ;  the  latter 
became  so  ill  when  the  excitement  was  fairly  over  that  he, 
too,  had  to  retire ;  and  the  next  day,  and  for  several  days 
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afterwards,  remained  so  unwell  that  his  wife  wished  to  call 
in  their  medical  attendant 

Meanwhile,  Frederick  William  was  in  dire  disgrace ;  but 
I  reaUy  think  his  father  suffered  far  more  than  he  did  him- 
self. I  was  truly  sorry  for  the  poor  man,  for  he  seemed — 
and  I  am  sure  was — ^utterly  crestfallen.  His  pattern  son 
— ^his  model  boy — ^his  blossom  of  piety,  was  no  more ;  and 
in  his  stead  was  a  cunning,  designing  little  hypocrite,  of 
whose  «?«-conversion  there  could  be  no  longer  any  question. 

I  think  he  now  comprehended  the  impolicy  of  the  plan 
he  had  hitherto  pursued  with  Frederick  William ;  and,  after 
all,  the  poor  child  was  quite  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be 
blamed!  All  that  should  have  been  repressed  in  his 
character,  or  at  least  suffered  to  die  out  for  want  of  notice, 
had  been  fostered  and  applauded  till,  I  really  do  believe, 
the  boy  sometimes  fancied  he  actually  was  the  young 
Christian  he  professed  to  be  1  However,  he  wrote  no  more 
sermons,  after  he  had,  by  compulsion,  composed  one  at  his 
father's  command  on — ^^  Thou  shalt  not  steal!  ^^  And  his 
hymns,  if  he  still  wrote  them,  were  never  again  displayed, 
^d,  lastly,  Mr.  Donovan  began  seriously  to  think  of  send- 
ing him  to  school  after  the  Midsummer  vacation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

"CARVARY." 

A  DREARY  summer  followed  on  a  cold  and  fickle 
spring ;  the  rainfall  all  over  the  country  was  exces- 
sive, but  it  seemed  to  me  that  Bradfield  had  more  than  its 
share  in  the  general  downpour.  "  It  rains,  and  the  wind  is 
never  weary,"  was  my  unspoken  lament,  as,  morning  after 
morning,  I  gazed  forth  from  my  chamber  window  over  the 
marshy  fiel(£,  the  slow,  inky  streams— or  ditches  rather — ^and 
the  sullen  canal,  looking  its  ugliest,  under  the  leaden  canopy 
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of  brooding  clouds  that  hung,  with  little  intermission,  over 
the  smoky  town  of  Bradfield. 

We  occupied  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  could,  in  reading, 
in  drawing,  and  in  **  parish  work  j "  especially  in  the  sewing- 
school,  which  increasingly  demanded  our  attention.  A 
great  deal  was  placed  in  my  hands,  Mr.  Donovan  leaving  to 
me,  in  many  cases,  the  sole  responsibility  ;  Mrs.  Donovan, 
though  incomparable  as  a  housewife,  had  little  or  no  idea  of 
organisation  where  an  institution  was  concerned;  and, 
though  she  was  naturally  the  nominal  head  of  the  night- 
classes  connected  ¥rith  her  husband's  church,  always  turned 
to  me  for  counsel  when  any  new  regulations  were  to  be 
enforced,  or  when  any  difficulty  occurred.  Jemima  and  I 
were  fast  friends  always ;  she  made  rapid  improvement  in 
her  studies,  and  promised  to  become  in  due  time  a  sensible 
and  useful  youn^  woman.  She  was  extremely  affectionate, 
strikingly  conscientious,  and  wonderfully  docile ;  I  could 
scarcely  believe  she  was  the  same  sullen,  dogged,  heavy- 
browed  child  I  had  encountered  on  my  first  arrival  at  the 
Parsonage.  I  found  in  her  an  agreeable  and  intelligent 
companion ;  her  father  no  longer  treated  her  as  a  "  vessel  of 
wrath  ; "  and  her  mother  openly  rejoiced  in  the  expansion  of 
her  daughter's  character.  Frederick  William  was  being 
sedulously  "  coached  "  for  his  grammar-school  matriculation. 

So  the  summer  months  passed  on,  uneventfully,  but  not 
drearily,  and  once  more  it  was  September;  a  whole  year 
had  elapsed  since  last  I  saw  my  beloved  Windermere  and 
its  encircling  mountains !  Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  exchanged 
letters  occasionally,  and  I  learned  that  she  had  taken  up 
her  residence  in  London  permanently,  her  son  being  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  one  of  the  northern  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis.  I  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  ever 
remembered  that  chilly  autumn  evening  at  the  Bradfield 
Railway  Station  !  He  had  not  written  since  our  somewhat 
constrained  parting  in  front  of  the  hotel,  though  once  or 
twice  his  mother  had  mentioned  him,  as  sending  "  kind 
regards  to  Miss  Dale ;"  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  I 
think,  I  used  to  wonder  when  and  where  our  next  meeting 
would  be,  and  how  I  should  feel  when  once  again  I  saw 
the  face  of  the  only  man  whom  in  all  the  world  I  could 
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wholly  reverence  and    esteem.     The  meeting  was  much 
nearer  than  I  at  all  anticipated. 

In  September  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we  had  a  fort- 
night of  almost  unbroken  sunshine ;  on  some  days  the  air 
was  close  and  sultry,  and  the  heat  oppressive.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  Jemima  and  I  determined,  with 
Mrs.  Donovan's  permission,  to  walk  into  the  town  and 
attend  service  at  a  certain  church  on  the  other  side  of  Brad- 
field,  where  a  Mr.  Garland — our  favourite  preacher  and 
friend — regularly  ministered.  Mr.  Donovan  had  exchanged 
with  a  brother  clergyman  at  Bumhampton,  so  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  absenting  ourselves  from  St  Ursula's  when  our 
conduct  could  not  be  misconstrued  into  studied  disrespect 
We  had  gone  to  St  Winifred's  once  or  twice  before — Mr. 
Donovan  himself  approving,  and  saying  that  a  little  change 
would  do  us  no  harm ! — so  we  felt  no  hesitation  in  playing 
the  truant  on  this  particular  occasion.  Frederick  William 
went  as  usual  to  his  own  church,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Vaughan.  Mrs.  Donovan  stayed  at  home,  as  was  often 
her  custom  on  Sunday  evening,  with  little  Fanny,  who 
was  too  young  and  too  delicate  to  attend  a  second  service. 
So  Jemima  and  I  set  forth  on  our  two  miles'  walk,  after  an 
early  tea,  improvidently  leaving  at  home  our  waterproofs 
and  umbrellas,  though  heavy  clouds  had  lain  on  the  horizon 
all  the  afternoon. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  rain ! "  I  said,  feeling  not  a 
little  anxious,  as,  on  turning  back,  and  surveying  the  dusty 
road  we  had  laboriously  travelled,  I  saw  that  the  blackest  of 
thunder-clouds  was  advancing  on  us,  dead  against  the  wind, 
as  is,  indeed,  the  fashion  of  thunder-clouds.  "  What  shall 
we  do,  if  we  are  overtaken  by  the  storm  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jemima,  rather  nervously.  She 
was  constitutionally  alfraid  of  tempest,  and  looked  quite 
scared,  as,  from  the  higher  ground  we  had  now  attained, 
she  perceived  the  extent  and  threatening  aspect  of  the 
cloud.  At  the  same  moment  the  last  ray  of  sunshine  died 
out,  a  sudden  gloom  overspread  the  unlovely  landscape,  the 
dust  and  litter  about  us  began  to  rise  in  little  eddies,  and  a 
long,  low,  muttering  peal  of  thunder  filled  the  darkening 
heavens.     In  order  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  thoroughfare,  we 
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had  made  a  small  ditour^  and  were  now  rather  on  the  out- 
skirts than  in  the  town  itself,  though  a  few  minutes'  sharp 
walking  would  bring  us  into  the  streets  leading  directly  to 
the  church  we  wished  to  visit 

"  Oh,  let  us  make  haste  I "  cried  Jemima,  as  the  echoes 
of  the  peal  were  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  another 
clap  that  seemed  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  former  one. 
"  If  we  turn  into  Treverton  Street,  we  shall  be  able  to  cut 
right  across  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  we  are  sure  to 
find  some  kind  of  shelter.  This  way.  Miss  Dale — it  is  not 
a  nice  neighbourhood,  but  we  can  get  quickly  through  it'' 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  nice  neighbourhood,  but  very 
much  the  reverse,  as  I  well  knew ;  still,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  Jemima's  lead,  the  more,  as  every  moment  the 
darkness  deepened,  the  lightning  began  to  play  around  us, 
and  the  thunder  was  all  but  continuous.  A  very  heavy 
storm  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  passing  over  Bradfield. 
We  sped  on  as  fast  as  our  feet  would  carry  us,  and  had 
actually  reached  one  of  the  main  streets,  when,  after  a 
volley  that  sounded  awful  enough  for  the  crack  of  doom, 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  down  came  the 
rain  in  a  literal  deluge  that  must  in  a  few  minutes  have 
drenched  us  to  the  skm.  But  as  the  first  great  drops  fell, 
Jemima  suddenly  crossed  the  road,  and  took  the  first  turn- 
ing to  the  left  I  could  only  follow  her,  as  her  pace 
quickened  into  a  run;  and,  just  ere  the  avalanche  de- 
scended, I  found  myself  by  her  side  under  the  deep  and 
heavy  portico  of  Carvary  ChapeL 

There,  at  least,  the  rain  could  not  touch  us,  though  the 
lurid  lightning  flashed  in  our  faces,  as  we  cowered  in  the 
shade  of  this  large  building,  the  most  important  Noncon- 
formist place  of  worship  in  Bradfield,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  all  the  Midland  counties.  I  remembered 
even  then,  how,  when  its  venerable  pastor,  John  Grey,  had 
died  some  years  before,  and  strangers  came  from  far— even 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  just  to  say  they  had 
looked  on  the  pulpit  which  he  had  occupied  full  fifty  years, 
and  under  which  his  ashes  now  repose— one  of  the  London 
newspapers  had  spoken  of  "  Carvary  "  as  "  that  cathedral  of 
Christendom  1 " 
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"We  had  better  go  in  here,"  said  Jemima,  presently; 
"we  cannot  possible  get  to  St  Winifred's  through  this 
downpour ;  I  am  sure  papa  would  not  be  angry,  under  the 
circumstances ;  besides,  I  have  wanted  so  much  to  see  the 
inside  of  this  great  church,  and  to  hear  for  myself  the  sort 
of  service  these  Dissenters  have,  and  I  may  not  have  such 
another  opportunity  for  years ! " 

I  hesitated,  for  I  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Donovan 
might  not  reproach  me  for  allowing  his  daughter  to  enter  a 
conventicle.  My  curiosity  was  quite  as  keen  as  Jemima's, 
and,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  very  tired  with  my  unwonted  scam- 
p>er  through  the  streets,  and  I  wanted  to  get  as  far  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  contending  elements. 
"Really,"  thought  I,  "Mr.  Donovan  cannot  wish  us  to 
stand  here,  for — no  one  knows  how  long ! — till  the  storm 
shall  be  over,  while  behind  us  is  a  safe  and  pleasant  shelter, 
where  a  Protestant  Christian  service  is  going  on ;  and  I, 
too,  have  often  desired  to  see  the  place  where,  for  upwards 
of  half-a-century,  that  sainted  man,  the  venerated  John 
Grey,  prayed  and  preached  to  a  devoted  people ! " 

While  I  still  pondered  the  question,  Jemima  had  retreated 
to  the  porch  and  there  presently  appeared  a  kind-looking, 
gray-haired  gentleman,  whose  countenance  was  not  alto- 
gether unfamiliar  to  either  of  us,  requesting  us  to  enter.  In 
another  minute  we  were  comfortably  seated  in  one  of  the 
best  pews  in  the  middle  aisle,  not  far  from  the  pulpit,  and 
yet  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it  "Is  Mr.  Stanley 
likely  to  preach  to-night  ?  "  I  asked  of  a  lady  already  seated, 
who  was  providing  us  with  Bibles  and  hymn-books. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "he  is  from  home  at  present,  and 
does  not  return  till  next  week ;  our  minister  for  to-day  is  a 
stranger  from  London — I  do  not  know  his  name ;  but  we 
were  delighted  with  his  morning's  sermon,  and  I  doubt  not 
there  would  have  been  quite  a  crowded  congregation  to 
hear  him  to-night,  had  not  the  weather  turned  out  so 
unfavourably." 

Now  I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  for  though  I  had 
never  seen  the  Rev.  Ernest  Stanley — John  Grey's  sometime 
co-pastor,  and  his  successor — I  knew  him  well  by  repute ; 
and  James  Thornton  and  Lady  Elizabeth  had  both  spoken 
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of  him  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  talent,  and  likely  to 
leave  his  mark  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived  Mrs. 
Donovan,  too,  had  told  me  that  her  cousin  often  heard 
him,  and  preferred  the  service  at  Carvary  to  any  other  in 
the  town. 

Rather  slowly  the  congregation  assembled  ;  we  could  still 
hear  the  heavy  rain  falling  in  torrents  vrithout,  till  the  great 
organ  rolled  out  the  opening  chords  of  a  well-known  Gloria^ 
and  drowned  all  other  sounds.  I  looked  round  and  saw  a 
large  and  handsome  building — not  unlike  other  town 
churches  of  that  particular  period  of  architecture  which 
distinguishes  the  Georgian  era.  As  I  afterwards  learned, 
the  chapel — people  had  only  just  begun  to  talk  about  "Con- 
gregational churches,"  and  Carvary  is  to  this  day  proud  of 
its  original  cognomen ! — held  two  thousand  persons  ;  though 
plain  in  style,  no  expense  had  been  spared  in  material,  or  in 
such  decoration  as  accorded  with  the  plan  of  the  interior ; 
deep  galleries  ran  all  round  the  edifice,  and  the  whole  place 
tpras  flooded  with  light 

Presently  the  organ  ceased,  more  people  entered,  and  the 

.^orm  evidently  began  to  abate.     When  I  looked  again  at 

the  pulpit,  a  portly  gentleman  was  standing  in  front  of  it, 

.  and  giving  out  the  hymn,   and  the  stranger  from  London 

was  in  his  seat,  but  so  placed  that  I  could  not  see  his  face. 

"  Then  we  all  stood  up,  and  everybody  began  to  sing,  and,  as 

we  rose,  the  preacher  rose  also,  and  looked  down  and  about 

on  the  congregation  he  was  to  address. 

Did  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  Was  it  really  James  Thornton, 

jny  friend,  who  stood  before  me  ?    At  first  my  heart  beat 

.  iquite  wildly,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  knew  very  little  about 

the  opening  hymn.     For  a  second  glance  assured  me  that 

it  was  he,  and  no  other,  whose  voice  I  was  unexpectedly  to 

hear  again!    But  when  the  singing  ceased,  and  the  great 

JBible  was  opened,  and  the  well-known  tones — reading  from 

clh^  book  of  Isaiah — fell  upon  my  ears,  I  was  quite  calm 

"jagsun,  only  very — very  glad  that  the  storm  had  driven  me 

into  Carvary  Chapel  on  that  particular  evening,  when  I  had 

set  out  for  quite  another  destination. 

And  once  more  I  listened  to  the  familiar  voice  which 
seemed  to  oury  me  back  to  the  days  at  Windermere, — those 
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last,  sweet,  sad  days  when  Lilian  was  still  with  me  in  the 
flesh ;  and  to  those  other  days  of  mourning,  and  of  grief 
inexpressible,  after  we  had  laid  her  to  rest  under  the  shadow 
of  her  own  beloved  mountains,  when  James  Thornton  led 
the  morning  and  evening  worship  of  the  assembled  house- 
hold at  The  Mount  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  simple, 
beautiful  service  as  I  had  never  before  in  all  my  life  enjoyed 
a  religious  service — or  so  it  seemed  then  to  me.  The  ser- 
mon, too,  was  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  listened  to,  and 
in  the  deep  interest  which  it  excited,  and  the  earnest  thought 
which  it  stirred  within  me,  I  forgot  who  it  was  that  spoke 
the  solemn  thrilling  words  of  that  gospel  of  love  and  peace 
and  holiness.  Nor  did  I  alone  hang  entranced  on  the 
message  thus  powerfully  delivered ;  the  whole  congregation 
was  hushed  and  motionless — a  silence  as  of  the  grave  per- 
vaded the  place,  till  the  one  earnest  pleading  voice  was 
silent,  and  the  sermon  ended — all  too  soon ! 

I  thought  the  preacher  had  noticed  me,  but  I  could  not  be 
quite  sure,  till,  as  the  last  hymn,  "  Saviour,  breathe  an  even- 
ing blessing,"  was  being  sung,  our  eyes  met,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  glance  of  mutual  recognition.  When 
we  came  out  into  the  street  again,  the  rain  had  ceased,  but 
the  pavements  were  still  swimming  with  water,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  even  damp  and  chilly.  We  walked  home 
as  fast  as  possible — so  fast,  and  so  fully  occupied  in  avoid- 
ing the  pools  that  awaited  heedless  feet,  that  we  did  not 
indulge  in  much  conversation.  Only,  when  we  were  once 
more  in  the  broad,  well-lighted  Ashton  Road,  from  which 
St  Ursula's  Road  diverged,  Jemima  said  gravely,  "  Do  you 
know.  Miss  Dale,  I  think  I  shall  be  the  better  for  that  ser- 
mon all  my  life  !  I  shall  never  forget  some  of  it :  it  was  a 
good  sermon,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  I  replied,  quite  as  gravely :  "  I 
think  I  shall  always  remember  it ! " 

"  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  liked  it,"  she  rejoined ; 
"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  congregation  listen  like  that 
before !  And  what  a  splendid  organ,  and  what  a  choir ! 
And  then  everybody  seemed  to  sing  1  Oh,  I  wish  we  could 
sing  as  well  and  as  grandly  at  St  Ursula's  !  And  it  was  not 
Mr.  Stanley  who  preached?" 
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"  No ;  it  was  a  minister  from  London." 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  that  lady  said  so.  I  wonder  who  it  was  ! 
I  should  like  to  know,  that  whenever  I  hear  his  name  I  may 
remember  to-night,  and  how  the  storm  drove  us  into  Car- 
vary  !" 

"  I  can  tell  you  his  name.  He  is  that  very  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton of  whom  we  spoke  on  the  first  evening  I  ever  spent  at 
the  Parsonage, — the  gentleman  whom  your  papa  noticed  as 
being  with  me  at  the  Old  Street  Station." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  recollect,  and  papa  asked  you  if  he  was 
your  sweetheart !  And  Frederick  William  and  I  laughed  : 
how  rude  we  were !  We  have  learned  better  since  then.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Thornton  will  come  to  see  you  while  he  stays 
in  Bradfield ! " 

And,  indeed,  I  was  wondering  the  self-same  thing,  half 
hoping,  and  half  fearing  a  visit  from  my  best  and  truest 
friend.  Of  course,  we  made  full  confession  of  our  adven- 
tures to  Mrs.  Donovan,  and  though  she  said  we  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  we  had  done,  and  congratulated  me  upon 
having  found  an  old  friend  in  the  preacher,  I  could  perceive 
she  was  just  a  little  uneasy,  lest  our  involuntary  escapade 
should  provoke  the  displeasure  of  her  husband. 

He  came  home,  however,  just  as  we  were  finishing 
supper,  in  an  unusually  amiable  frame  of  mind,  and  in 
no  wise  inclined  to  call  us  to  account  for  our  impromptu 
visit  to  Nonconforming  Carvary.  He  listened  with  evident 
interest  to  all  we  had  to  tell  him,  nor  did  he  even  chide 
Jemima's  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  choir  ;  only 
saying,  when  all  was  told,  "  Oh,  of  course,  it  was  the  best 
thing  you  could  do  to  get  out  of  that  rain,  and,  for  once  in 
a  way,  it  cannot  matter.  I  am  no  bigot,  thank  God,  and  I 
dare  say  these  Dissenters  are  very  good  people  as  Dis- 
senters, though  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  generally  ;  and,  of 
course,  quite  inferior  to  Churchmen.  I  am  surprised  lliat 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Thornton's  birth  and  position  should 
not  have  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  England !  ^Tiy, 
with  his  connection,  he  might  have  commanded  any 
patronage  !  he  might  have  been  a  dean — a  bishop — per- 
haps, even,  in  years  to  come,  an  archbishop  !" 

"  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  approve  of  *  patronage,' "  I  re- 
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plied ;  "  and  there  were  insurmountable  scruples  in  the  way 
of  his  conforming/' 

"  Ah,  well !  every  man  must  go  his  own  way,  I  suppose ; 
I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  put  any  restraint  upon 
conscience,  and  I  hear  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Stanley 
is  a  very  superior  person,  and  really  well-educated.  I 
cannot  understand  respectable  Dissenters,  I  must  con- 
fess; why  can't  they  be  good  Churchmen,  and  save  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  discussion  !  Nothing  is  easier  in  the  world 
than  to  be  a  Churchman." 

Mr.  Vaughan,  who  had  come  in  with  Mr.  Donovan,  and 
had  hitherto  been  silent,  suddenly  blurted  out,  "I  say, 
though,  it  must  be  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  make  your 
prayers,  as  well  as  your  sermons  !  I  couldn't  do  it,  I  could 
not,  I  must  own ;  I  could  not  bear  the  strain, — I  should 
have  to  give  up,  or  it  would  kill  me !  A  Liturgy  saves  a 
world  of  trouble." 

"  Well,  Miss  Dale ! "  said  Mr.  Donovan,  when  we  were 
parting  for  the  night,  "  if  your  friend  should  come  to  see 
you,  he  will  be  very  welcome  at  St  Ursula's.  And,  as  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  pulpit  this  evening,  I  am  really  glad 
that  you  went  to  Carvary,  instead  of  St  Winifred's ;  only, 
you  know,  you  must  not  make  a  precedent  of  it ;  it  would 
never  do  for  members  of  my  household  to  go  gadding 
among  schismatics.  People  who  dwell  together  as  one 
family  should  always  be  of  one  mind,  and  go  one  way." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  I  replied.  Aid  then  I  went 
upstaiis  to  bed,  so  tired  with  my  long  walk  that  I  did 
not  even  dream  of  Carvary  or  of  anything  else.  In  those 
days  I  was  blessed  with  the  sound,  refreshing  sleep  of 
healthy  youth. 

Next  morning,  just  as  lessons  were  over,  and  Jemima 
was  going  to  her  daily  practice,  our  trim  little  housemaid 
appeared  with  a  visiting-card,  which  she  presented  to  me  in 
the  usual  form  :  '*  A  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  asks  to 
see  Miss  Dale." 

Of  course  it  was  James  Thornton  !  How  good  it  was  of 
him  to  come  out  of  his  way  to  visit  me,  who  had  not 
treated  him  too  kindly.  I  went  as  quietly  as  I  could  to 
the  drawing-room,   and  there,  contemplating  a  coloured 
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sketch  of  my  own,  which  I  had  lately  presented  to  Mrs. 
Donovan,  was  my  friend^  with  his  own  frank  smile,  and 
calm,  pleasant  expression — just  as  I  had  seen  him  at 
Howard  Abbey  and  at  Windermere  He  told  me  how 
pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  how  surprised,  he  had  been 
to  recognise  me  at  Carvary !  and  then  he  listened  with  un- 
mistakable mterest  to  the  story  I  had  to  tell  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  drawn  us  thither.  His  manner  was  per- 
fectly ui\constrained,  while  I  was  wretchedly  conscious  of 
an  inward  tremor  which  rendered  me  perfectly  stupid,  and 
seemed  to  paralyse  my  energies,  and  even  cripple  my 
powers  of  comprehension.  We  talked  together  for  some 
time.  He  questioned  me  about  my  life  at  St  Ursula's, 
and,  that  subject  being  exhausted,  I  began  to  inquire 
very  particularly  as  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  health,  and  as  to 
the  kind  of  pastorate  he  had  undertaken.  And,  while  I 
was  still  listening  to  certain  interesting  details  respecting 
the  new  church,  Mr.  Donovan  entered,  and  begged  to  be 
introduced  to  Mr.  Thornton. 

I  could  well  have  disp>ensed  with  my  reverend  patron's 
presence,  for  he  entirely  engrossed  the  conversation  till  a 
timepiece  in  the  room  striking  the  hour,  warned  the  visitor 
that  he  must  take  a  speedy  departure  if  he  intended  to 
catch  the  train  by  which  he  was  to  travel  that  afternoon  to 
London.  Mr.  Donovan  pressed  him  to  stay  and  take  his 
luncheon  with  us,  but  he  declined  "regretfully,"  on  the 
plea  of  an  important  engagement  in  town,  for  which  a  later 
train  would  not  serve. 

He  rose  to  go,  and  still  Mr.  Donovan  persisted  in  his 
hospitable  intentions.  Early  dinner  was  just  upon  the 
table. 

"  If  Mr.  Thornton  really  could  not  stay  for  that,  he  must 
take  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  sherry ;  or,  perhaps,  he  would 
prefer  a  sandwich,  and  a  little  draught  porter,  his  own 
favourite  beverage?" 

But  Mr.  Thornton  was  not  to  be  persuaded;  he  had 
already  lunched,  and  should  require  nothing  more  till  he 
reached  Euston,  where  he  would  take  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
drive  straight  to  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  pledged  to 
speak. 
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"  But,"  continued  he,  turning  to  myself,  "  I  may  tell  my 
mother  that  you  will  come  to  us  for  your  Christmas  holi- 
days? You  will  hold  yourself  engaged  to  us  for  a 
month  at  least  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  should  be  very  happy  to  accept  Lady 
Elizabeth's  invitation,  if  it  was  really  her  wish  to  have  me 
in  Harley  Street,  and  then,  after  the  usual  interchange  of 
farewell  civilities,  my  friend  departed,  Mr.  Donovan 
accompanying  him  to  the  garden-gate;  while  Frederick 
William,  displeased  at  the  delay  of  his  mid-day  repast,  rang 
the  dinner-bell  with  all  his  might  and  main.  I  would  most 
willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  meal  on  my  own  account, 
for  so  long  as  we  sat  at  table  Mr.  Donovan  persisted  in 
catechising  me,  firstly,  on  the  subject  of  the  Thornton 
family  generally ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  supposed  cause  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  lapse  from  the  faith  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  On  the  latter  head  I  had  not  much 
to  say,  as,  in  fact,  I  knew  very  little  about  it,  and  had  only 
on  a  single  occasion  entered  into  anything  like  a  discussion 
¥rith  my  friend.  I  was  intensely  thankful  when  dinner  was 
fairly  over,  and  I  could  retire  to  my  own  room  for  a  few 
minutes  before  Jemima  would  be  ready  for  her  drawing 
lesson. 

Once  more  in  solitude,  I  sat  down  to  think.  Kind  as 
ever  had  been  James  Thornton's  manner,  but  I  certainly 
missed  something  from  his  tone  and  glance,  that  subtle 
something  which  in  other  days  had  spoken  him  to  be  more 
than  friend.  He  had  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  my 
hand,  and  I  had  steadfastly  declined  to  listen  to  his 
addresses.  He  had  apparently  taken  me  at  my  word,  and 
had  no  idea  of  renewing  the  proposal.  No  doubt  by  this 
time  he  perceived  the  inexpediency,  the  absurdity,  of  such 
an  unequal  alliance,  and  was  glad  to  feel  that  no  closer  tie 
than  friendship  bound  us  together.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  she  had  at 
once  explained  to  him  that  his  union  with  a  nameless,  por- 
tionless girl  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of.  She 
had  declared  herself  to  be  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
receiving  me  as  a  daughter-in-law,  and  a  son  so  dutiful,  so 
affectionate,  as  I  well  knew  my  quondam  lover  to  be,  would 
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certainly  defer  to  maternal  opinion.  And  yef  /  if  it  were 
so,  why  should  I  be  asked  to  spend  Christmas  in  Harley 
Street  ?  Why  should  Lady  Elizabeth  herself  provide  for 
our  being  thrown  together,  as  must  be  the  case,  if  I  spent 
any  time  under  her  roof  ? 

It  was  inexplicable,  and  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
more  my  perplexity  increased,  till  at  last  I  was  fain  to  make 
a  sudden  descent  to  the  schoolroom,  where  poor  Jemima 
was  patiently  doing  her  best  to  draw  a  watermill  wheel,  and 
failing  most  conspicuously.     When  five  o'clock  struck,  she 
ran  away  with  more  alacrity  than  usual,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  been  an  agreeable  instructress  that  afternoon,  and  that 
it  was  high  time  I  took  myself  to  task,  and  returned  to  my 
sober  senses.     After  all,  was  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
we  had  been  driven  by  the  storm  to  take  refuge  in  Carvary 
Chapel  ?    It  might  have  been  better  if  I  had  not  heard  that 
wonderful  sermon;  if  I   had  not  been   among  the  wor- 
shippers at  Carvary  that  Sunday  evening — if  James  Thorn- 
ton and  I  had  not  met  face  to  face  again  ! 


CHAPTER     XXVIIL 

A  NIGHT  OF  HORROR. 

I  WAS  glad  of  the  solitary  walk  to  the  "  Sewing  School," 
which  was  alway  sheld  on  Monday  evenings.  Mrs. 
Donovan  excused  herself  from  her  usual  attendance,  as  she 
had  letters  to  write  for  the  Indian  mail,  and  Jemima  had  her 
lessons  to  prepare  for  the  morrow.  "  One  of  the  maids  shall 
come  to  walk  home  with  you,|  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Donovan, 
as  I  looked  into  the  dining-room  the  last  thing  for  the  book 
that  was  in  reading ;  "  be  sure  you  do  not  start  alone,  you 
may  rely  upon  seeing  either  cook  or  Ruth  in  proper  tima" 

Somehow  the  class  was  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  usual 
that  night ;  several  of  our  nicest  and  briskest  women  were 
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absent,  and  those  who  were  present  seemed  either  dull,  or 
idle,  or  provokingly  inapt  with  needle  and  thread.  There  were 
so  many  mistakes,  so  much  unpicking,  such  foolish  blunders, 
that  reading  aloud  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
was  altogether  tired  of  showing  how  gathers  should  be 
stroked  down,  and  how  gussets  should  be  sewn  in,  and  how 
a  shirt-sleeve  should  be  cut ;  and  I  found  myself  watching 
the  clock  in  childish  fashion,  and  wishing  the  fingers  would 
travel  more  quickly  towards  the  customary  hour  of 
breaking-up. 

It  came  at  last,  as  comes  even  the  most  tediously  watched- 
for  moment ;  the  work  was  folded  away,  the  room  was  tidied, 
and  the  tiresome  women  took  their  departure.  I  sat  alone, 
waiting  for  my  promised  escort,  and  feeling  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  myself.  The  clock  ticked  and  ticked,  and  still 
neither  cook  nor  housemaid  arrived  ;  I  was  just  tying  on  my 
bonnet,  resolving  to  go  to  the  clerk's  house,  and  tell  some 
one  to  turn  off  the  gas  and  lock  the  door,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  ascending  the  stairs.  They  were  not  those  I 
had  expected ;  they  were  no  feminine  feet  that  pressed  the 
creaking  boards,  nor  were  they  those  of  Mr.  Donovan,  who 
occasionally  put  in  an  appearance  at  closing  time,  and 
accompanied  us  home. 

While  I  still  wondered,  a  little  nervously,  perhaps,  who 
my  unknown  visitor  might  be,  Mr.  Vaughan  entered,  and 
explained  that,  at  his  own  request,  Mrs.  Donovan  had 
permitted  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  servant  who  was  to 
act  as  escort  across  the  fields  that  were  our  directest  course. 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  all  sincerity;  "  Mrs. 
Donovan  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  trouble  yourself; 
I  could  have  managed  very  well  alone  if  the  maids  were 
occupied — that  field-path  is  perfectly  safe,  and  by  no 
means  lonely  j  besides,  it  is  moonlight,  I  see." 

**  Yes  1  very  lovely  moonlight ;  but.  Miss  Dale,  it  was 
not  Mrs.  Donovan's  fault,  I  mean — I  came  here  of  my  own 
accord,  not  on  her  account  And  I  told  her  why  I  wished 
to  come ! " 

And  then  it  all  flashed  before  me;  this  man  was  my 
lover,  and  he  was  going  to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife  !  I  might 
have  guessed  before  what  was  coming,  if  my  mind  had  not 
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been  so  entirely  preoccupied ;  but  till  that  moment,  when 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  beseeching  glance  and  the 
tremulous  tone,  I  had  never  suspected  the  state  of  Mr. 
Vaughan's  affections. 

Out  it  all  came — a  fiery  torrent  of  passionate  though 
respectful  words !  I  had  been  his  guiding-star,  his  good 
angel;  he  had  learned  from  me  how  to  live  in  earnest; 
something  in  me  had  awoke  the  soul  within  him ;  he  had 
been  a  dreamer,  a  loiterer,  an  idler  in  God's  vineyard !  He 
had  entered  the  Church,  merely  for  a  profession  ;  it  was  so 
no  longer !  he  embraced  his  duties  as  his  true  vocation — ^as 
his  life-work — and  if  I  would  share  it  with  him  he  would  be 
blessed  indeed  Might  he  not  hope  ?  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donovan  were  aware  of  the  attachment,  and  both  had 
ardently  wished  him  success — only — Mrs.  Donovan  had 
counselled  him  to  "wait  awhile." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  wait  ?  "  I  asked,  as  at  length  he 
paused  I  was  so  completely  taken  aback  at  this  sudden 
disclosure  that  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  only 
wanted  to  speak  my  refusal  as  gently  as  possible,  for  even 
if  no  such  person  as  James  Thornton  had  been  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Vaughan  was  not  the  man  I  should  have 
preferred  for  a  life-companioa  He  was  good  and  true, 
refined,  poetic,  of  an  exceptional  sweet  temper ;  and  now,  I 
Jcnew  that  he  loved  me,  as  he  said,  "  to  distraction  1 "  So, 
to  gain  time,  I  think,  rather  than  from  any  real  desire  to 
penetrate  his  motives,  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  defer  his 
most  unexpected  avowal 

"Because  I  heard  of  your  friend's  visit  to-day;  Mr. 
Donovan  spoke  of  him  to  me,  and  told  me  how  he  had 
attended  you  on  the  railway-platform  when  first  you  came 
to  Bradfield ;  but  he  added  that  he  did  not  think  I  need 
regard  him  as  a  rival  Though  he  had  taken  him  at  first  for 
a  lover,  his  manner  to-day  had  undeceived  him,  as  he  saw 
plainly  that  there  was  nothing  more  than  ordinary  friendship 
between  you.  Yet  I  feared !  I  misdoubted  Mr.  Donovan's 
discernment — I  have  known  him  make  such  grand  mistakes! 
— I  thought  that,  if  you  were  not  akeady  engaged  to  this 
Mr.  Thornton,  I  would,  at  least,  be  first  in  the  field  It  is 
something  to  be  '  first  in  the  field,'  as  I  told  Mrs.  Donovan 
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when  she  would  have  me  bide  my  time.  No,  do  not 
answer  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  only  say  you  do  not 
utterly  refuse ;  tell  me  I  may  hope  to  win  you — some  day." 

"  But  I  cannot,  Mr.  Vaughan ;  indeed,  I  would  if  I  could 
In  promising  to  be  your  wife  I  should  only  ensure  your 
unhappiness,  as  well  as  my  own." 

"  If  there  is  anything  between  you  and  that  Mr.  Thornton, 
I  can  only  beg  your  pardon  and  withdraw.  If  you  are 
engaged  to  him " 

"  I  am  not  Mr.  Thornton  and  I  are  friends — true 
friends,  I  believe ;  nothing  more." 

"  Then  why  can  you  not  listen  to  me  ?  Oh,  Miss  Dale 
— Penelope — you  should  never  regret  being  my  wife — my 
fondly  loved  and  honoured  wife.  Long  ago,  I  knew  you 
were  my  fate ;  I  knew  that  I  should  never  love  any  other 
woman ;  and  now,  I  think,  I  love  as  no  man  ever  loved 
before ! " 

There  was  the  ring  of  truth  in  every  word  he  uttered  I 
knew  now  the  fine  gold,  whatever  might  be  its  setting,  from 
the  showy  imitation  that  had  once  deceived  me,  and  I 
marvelled  how  I  could  ever  have  cared — as  I  really  did 
care — for  the  heartless,  worldly,  fashionable  Reginald 
Champneys.  I  was  sorry — very  sorry — that  Ambrose 
Vaughan  should  be  hurt,  as  I  knew  he  would  be,  if  I 
absolutely  refused  his  suit ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  Neither  man  nor  woman  can  do  a  more  foolish 
and  imprudent  thing  than  marry  from  compassion — from 
mere  regard — from  any  sentiment,  indeed,  which  has  not  its 
root  in  that  deep,  pure,  steadfast,  fervent,  love,  which  God 
wills  should  be  between  those  who  consent  to  be  joined 
in  holy  matrimony.  I  could  only  say,  "  No,  for  your  own 
sake,  I  cannot  pledge  my  faith — I  do  not  love  you  I " 

"  Do  you  not  love  me — a  little  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  way  you  wish.  I  could  love  your  wife  very 
much  if  she  were  worthy  of  you ;  if  you  told  me  you  were 
in  love  with  pretty,  gentle  Flora  Browne,  or  with  any  other 
good,  sweet  girl  in  the  congregation,  I  could  sympathise 
with  you  and  help  you ;  if  need  were — ^turn  matchmaker, 
perhaps,  on  your  behalf;  and  I  could  certainly  assbt  at 
your  wedding  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.      This  proves 

22 
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most  conclusively — does  it  not  ? — that  I  have  for  you  no 
one  spark  of  affection  which  you  ought  to  expect — to 
demand  from  your  betrothed" 

"  It  does ;  it  does,  indeed !  But,  Miss  Dale,  may  you 
not  come  to  feel  differently  some  day?  I  will  wait,  as 
Jacob  waited  for  Rachel.  I  will  be  silent  as  to  my  great 
love  till  you  tell  me  I  may  speak  once  more ;  only  tell  me  I 
may  wait,  and  hope." 

"  I  dare  not  speak  the  words  you  long  to  hear.  I  may 
not,  for  I  should  only  delude  you  to  your  misfortune.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  thankful  that  I  did  not 
speak  them,  when  you  will  be  glad  that  I  resisted  your 
pleading." 

"It  will  never  come,"  he  said,  sadly,  so  sadly  that 
my  heart  smote  me  for  the  pain  I  was  inflicting.  I  felt^ 
I  fancy,  as  a  surgeon  might  feel  who  uses  the  cruel 
knife  on  his  own  innocent,  trusting  child,  and  spares  not 
because  life  itself  is  imperilled;  yet,  what  else  remained 
for  me  to  do  ?  Suddenly  I  thought  of  something  I  might 
do,  though  at  some  cost  to  myself.  I  would  teU  him  the 
terrible  secret  of  my  life. 

"  Mr.  Vaughan,"  I  began,  "you  do  not  quite  know  what 
you  have  asked.  I  will  tell  you  what  no  one  here  knows — 
what  you  must  not  tell  to  any  living  creature.  I  have  no 
right  to  the  name  I  bear.  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  be 
called  Smith,  or  Jones,  as  Dale  /" 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  he  faltered ;  but  I  thought 
he  did. 

"People  think  I  am  an  orphan;  and  so  in  very  truth 
I  am,  for  my  mother,  whom  I  never  knew,  is  dead  My 
father,  as  I  fully  believe,  still  lives — a  man  of  note  and 
of  high  position  in  the  world ;  but  he  does  not  acknow- 
ledge me — you  must  guess  whyJ*^ 

He  did  not  answer,  and  I  continued  :  "My  father 
disowns  me  because,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose, 
he  was  never  married  to  my  mother.  My  adopted  mother, 
Lilian  Agnew,  James  Thornton's  dearly-loved  aunt,  was 
the  only  one  parent  I  ever  knew.  You  are  not  the  first 
man  who  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wif&  Two  years 
ago  I  was  engaged  to  be  married     I  did  not  then  know 
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my  true  position,  or  I  should  never  have  exposed  myself 
to  the  pain  and  humiliation  that  ensued  When  my  lover, 
my  affianced  husband,  learned  the  miserable  truth,  he  at 
once  withdrew  from  the  engagement  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  *  undue  haste  and  rashness.' " 

"  God  forgive  that  man ! "  was  all  his  answer.  Then, 
after  a  moments  silence — "And  you  still  care  for  him^ 
so  that  no  other  can  proudly  wear  the  jewel  he  so  basely 
flung  away !" 

"No,  no  1"  I  replied,  "a  thousand  times,  no!  I  knew 
him  afterwards  for  what  he  really  was ;  and  I  thank  God,  as 
I  do  this  day,  that  at  any  cost,  any  suffering.  He  saved 
me  from  one  who  was  not  worthy  any  pure  woman's  love." 

The  clocks  were  striking  ten  when  we  stood  at  the  Par- 
sonage door.  Mr.  Vaughan  would  not  enter  with  me. 
"Good-night,  Penelope,"  he  said,  as  he  wrung  my  hand, 
standing  on  the  steps ;  "  good-night,  my  dear,  first,  last, 
only  love  !    God  bless  you  always  ! " 

And  he  passed  away  in  the  shadows  of  the  night.  Oh, 
how  little  I  thought  in  what  circumstances  of  horror  and 
dread  we  two  should  meet  again ! 

I  trifled  with  the  supper  that  was  waiting  for  me,  and 
begged  Mrs.  Donovan  not  to  ask  me  any  questions  that 
night  She  knew  what  had  detained  me,  and  probably 
guessed  at  what  had  happened.  I  said  that  I  would  tell  her 
all  on  the  morrow.  Then  the  prayer-bell  was  rung,  and  all 
the  family,  except  Frederick  William  and  little  Fanny,  came 
in  to  "evening  worship."  A  hymn  was  sung,  as  usud,  Mrs. 
Donovan  taking  the  harmonium,  because  she  saw  that  I 
was  weary  and  disquieted.  It  was  the  same  hymn  with 
which  the  service  had  concluded  at  Carvary  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening — "Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  blessing.' 
Again  we  sang — ^Jemima  and  I — 

"  Though  destruction  walk  around  us, 
Though  the  arrows  past  us  fly. 
Angel-guards  from  Thee  surround  us  ; 
We  are  safe,  for  Thou  art  nigh. 

"  Should  swift  death  this  night  overtake  us, 
And  our  couch  become  our  tomb, 
May  the  mom  in  heaven  awake  us. 
Clad  in  light  and  deathless  bloom. " 

22 — 2 
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I  forget  what  chapter  was  read,  or  what  prayer  followed ; 
and,  when  we  rose  from  our  knees,  I  made  haste  to  say 
good-night  and  escape  to  my  own  room. 

And  yet  it  was  not  to  my  own  room  that  I  really  went ;  for 
the  chamber  that  was  called  mine  was  undergoing  some 
kind  of  renovation.  A  smoky  chimney  was  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  ceiling  freshly  whitewashed,  and  Mrs.  Donovan  had 
asked  me  to  occupy  the  "  spare  attic  "  for  at  least  several 
nights.  Thither  all  my  belongings  had  been  removed,  and 
thither  I  betook  myself  on  that  most  memorable  occasion. 
It  was  a  large  and  very  comfortable  room — the  largest, 
indeed,  in  the  house,  save  that  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dono- 
van themselves  occupied — and  very  nicely  fiunished.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  guest-chamber  of  the  Parsonage. 

I  remember  looking  out  on  the  moonlit  landscape  before 
I  got  into  bed,  and  thinking  that  it  seemed  almost  pretty 
in  the  dim,  illusive  light  The  prospect  had  grown 
homely  too.  I  liked  it  much  better  than  when  I  first  con- 
templated it  from  the  window  of  the  lower  room.  I  suppose 
I  fell  asleep  very  soon,  for  I  felt  drowsy  over  my  prayers, 
and  was  glad  to  lay  my  weary  and  now  throbbing  head  on 
the  clean,  cool  pillows  of  my  temporary  bed 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  I  dreamt, 
or  appeared  to  dream,  most  miserably.  I  was  rowing  on 
Windermere,  with  all  the  Armstrong  girls,  and  suddenly  a 
great  storm  arose,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  surrounding 
hills  became  volcanoes,  and  belched  forth  torrents  of  fire 
and  smoke  !  I  tried  to  escape,  but  something  seemed  to 
grasp  my  throat  and  take  my  breath.  I  shrieked  in  agony, 
and  instantly  awoke. 

Oh,  horror !  My  dream  "  was  not  all  a  dream."  The 
heat,  the  red  light,  the  sense  of  suffocation  remained  The 
room  was  full  of  smoke  !  The  house  was  on  fire !  I  could 
hear  the  roar  and  crackle  of  flames  below,  and  I — ^was  I 
deserted  ? — left  to  die  a  horrible  death  alone  ?  It  took  but 
an  instant  to  fling  on  some  clothing  and  rush  out  to  the 
landing.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  retreat  to  my  attic,  for  the 
staircase  was  burning  fiercely,  and  volumes  of  thick  smoke 
were  ascending  1  I  closed  the  door  again,  and  went  to  the 
window,  which  I  was  glad  to  open  for  free  air. 
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I  looked  down.  A  crowd  was  gathering  in  the  little 
garden,  and  all  around  the  house  The  sand-hills,  the 
marshy  meadows,  the  canal  itself,  the  waste  fields  through 
which  Mr.  Vaughan  and  I  had  walked  only  a  few  hours 
before,  the  slated  roofs  of  the  houses,  the'  tall  chimneys,  the 
distant,  many-windowed  factories,  all  shone  out  with  terrible 
distinctness  in  that  fierce  glare,  of  which  I  seemed  to  be  a 
part 

Was  I  really  alone  in  the  burning  house?  Had  all 
forsaken  me?  Again  I  looked  down;  the  depth  was 
appalling,  and  forks  of  flame  were  issuing  from  the  school- 
room window. 

Those  below  saw  me,  and  groaned  aloud,  and  one  man 
shouted  out  to  me  to  "  risk  it,  and  jump  for  my  life  1 "  I 
looked  again,  and  saw  Jemima  kneeling  on  the  turf,  with 
hands  and  arms  uplifted  in  supplication.  I  saw  Mr. 
Donovan  helping  with  a  ladder,  which,  alas  !  I  knew  would 
be  all  too  short ;  I  saw  the  servants  wringing  their  hands, 
and  Mrs.  Donovan  half  fainting,  with  little  Fanny  in  her 
arms. 

Was  there  no  hope  of  deliverance  ?  It  seemed  then  that 
there  was  not,  and  I  could  only  commend  my  soul  to  God, 
and  pray  that  the  final  agony  might  be  brief.  And  again  I 
heard,  as  I  fancied,  the  words,  "  Should  swift  death  this 
night  overtake  us  !  "  and  I  saw  the  lighted  walls  of  Carvary, 
the  orderly  congregation,  the  pulpit  from  which  my  dear 
firiend  spoke  !  and  I  saw,  too,  the  dim,  bare  room,  in  which, 
so  short  a  time  ago,  I  had  listened  to  the  love-story  of 
Ambrose  Vaughan.  Love-stories  !  what  did  they  matter  to 
me  now? — to  me,  whose  life-story  was  all  but  told  and 
done !  I  wondered  if  Mr.  Vaughan  knew  of  my  fearful 
peril  1  I  wondered  what  James  Thornton  would  feel  when 
the  news  reached  him  of  my  death — and  such  a  cruel  death ! 
I  wondered,  even,  what  Reginald  Champneys  would  say 
when  he  read  in  the  public  papers  how  the  girl  whom  he 
had  once  flattered  and  courted  and  professed  to  love,  had 
met  so  horrible  a  fate  ! 

It  could  only  have  been  for  a  few  minutes  that  I  thus 
reflected,  but  the  time  seemed  long  while  I  waited  for 
the  beginning  of  the  end.     I  tried  to  pray,  but  my  mind 
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was  growing  confused ;  I  could  only  say,  "  Into  Thy  hands, 

0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit  Jesus !  receive  me  to 
Thyself!" 

Then  I  heard  my  name  shouted  from  below,  and  there 
on  the  highest  sand-hillock  opposite,  stood  Mr.  Vaughaa 
"  Bear  up  !  bear  up  ! "  he  cried ;  "  I  will  save  you — or  did 
Help  is  at  hand  1 "  And  then  I  perceived  that  the  fire- 
engines  had  arrived,  and  that  a  fire-escape  was  near,  and 
that  taller  ladders  were  being  reared  against  the  outside 
walls.  Unhappily,  the  escape  was  not  long  enough  to  reach 
the  topmost  story,  nor  would  it  have  been  of  any  avail  if  it 
had  been,  for  by  this  time  my  window  was  unapproachable. 
The  heat  was  fast  becoming  unbearable,  the  smoke  was 
stifling. 

"  Dress  yourself,  miss,  in  something  woollen,"  cried  a 
fireman  close  at  hand  on  a  ladder,  which,  however,  he  could 
not  place  on  my  window-ledge.  A  winter  cloak  was  quickly 
seized,  and  I  had  already  dragged  one  of  the  blankets  firom 
the  bed,  and  now  I  fastened  it  securely  at  waist  and  neck. 

1  waited  with  strange  composure,  and  soon  I  saw  a  ladder 
— or  perhaps  two  ladders  fastened  together — carried  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  house,  where  the  flames  would  not 
impede  those  who  should  ascend;  but  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  possibly  could  succour  me  at  such  a 
distance. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  ladder,  and  one 
or  two  others  followed,  carrying  ropes.  An  officer  fh)m  the 
barracks  had,  it  appeared,  given  his  silken  sword-sash  to  the 
curate,  and  now  he  cried  to  me — "  Young  lady,  they  will 
give  you  my  sword-sash  from  the  roof;  tie  it  firmly 
round  your  waist ;  you  may  trust  it,  it  will  hold  a  heavier 
weight  than  you !  Get  up  on  the  window-sill,  and  those 
above  will  draw  you  up  !  *' 

It  seemed  a  wild  scheme,  but  I  would  obey ;  I  could  but 
perish,  and  certainly  I  might  as  well,  or  better,  be  dashed 
to  pieces  as  burned  to  death  !  Almost  immediately  I  heard 
voices  alofl,  and  one  end  of  the  sword-sash  and  a  strong, 
pliant  rope  came  dangling  from  the  roof ;  and  then  I  re- 
membered that  between  each  of  the  funny  little  gables, 
which  we  had  always  laughed  at  as  a  fi'eak  of  the  architect. 
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was  a  narrow  flat  space,  where  one  might  find  a  footing,  and 
one  of  these  spaces  was  just  above  my  window. 

'*  Tie  these  firmly  round  you  and  be  quick,"  said  a  well- 
known  voice — Mr.  Vaughan's — ^just  over  my  head;  "be 
quick  1  there  is  yet  time  if  you  keep  your  courage.  Be  sure 
of  your  knots  ;  we  have  firm  hold  of  both  sash  and  ropes ; 
don't  be  afraid — God  is  helping  us !  Now  get  up  on  the 
window-ledge;  don't  look  down — trust  yourself  entirely  to  us." 

"Get  out  as  the  servants  do  when  they  want  to  clean  the 
windows,''  cried  another  voice  that  was  strange  to  me. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  in  two  or  three  minutes  more 
the  blaze  from  the  room  below  mine  would  touch  the  ledge 
on  which  depended  my  hope  of  escape,  and  the  floor  under 
me  was  all  but  scorching  my  feet ;  little  tongues  of  flame, 
too,  were  creeping  up  at  one  corner  from  beneath  the  skirt- 
ing-board ;  help  had  come  to  me  none  too  soon.  I  tried 
to  be  collected ;  I  knew  that  I  was  risking  other  lives  than 
my  own.  Happily  for  me,  the  ledge  on  which  I  had  to 
stand  was  a  tolerably  broad  one — so  broad  that  Jemima  had 
talked  of  fixing  on  it  a  Wardian  case,  if  she  could  get  some 
ferns.  I  did  mechanically  just  as  I  was  told ;  for  one  awful 
moment  I  swung  in  air,  the  next  I  was  safe,  so  far  safe  on 
the  roof,  and  in  Mr.  Vaughan's  arms,  and  in  the  arms  of 
some  one  else — a  stalwart,  helmeted  fireman,  the  pride  and 
hero  of  his  brigade. 

I  remember  nothing  else,  except  that  when  we  reached 
the  ground,  partly  by  the  ladder  and  partly  by  means  of  the 
fire-escape,  Mr.  Vaughan  carried  me  somewhere;  and  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  again  I  was  in  a  room  I  knew — a  room  cool 
and  quiet — ^and  Mrs.  Wrangel,  the  senior  churchwarden's 
wife,  was  bending  over  me.  I  felt  at  first  too  weak  and  too 
dizzy  to  think ;  I  wanted  to  ask  some  questions,  but  could 
find  nothing  to  say.  Then  another  lady  entered,  and  asked 
if  I  had  come  to  my  senses,  and  Mrs.  Wrangel  replied, 
"  Yes ;  she  is  coming  to  quite  nicely,  and  they  have  quite 
got  the  fire  under,  Susan  tells  me  ! " 

Then  I  recollected  all  that  had  transpired,  and  I  begged 
to  know  if  everybody  was  safe.  Yes,  I  was  told ;  every 
one  was  safe,  though  there  was  not  much  left  of  the  house. 
The  engines  were  still  playing  upon  it 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  hall ;  it 
was  Jemima's,  and  she  was  entreating  Mrs.  Wrangel  to  let 
her  come  in  and  see  for  herself  that  I  was  unhurt  I  called 
to  her,  and,  without  awaiting  further  permission,  she  came 
to  the  sofa  where  they  had  laid  me,  and  sobbed  out  her  joy 
and  gratitude  at  hearing  me  speak  once  more.  She  told  me 
how  it  happened  that  I  was  left  in  peril  when  all  the  rest 
escaped  It  seemed  that  Jemima  herself  was  aroused  by 
her  father  dragging  her  out  of  bed,  and  telling  her  to  slip 
her  feet  into  her  shoes  and  run  down  straight  into  the 
kitchen.  She  seized  her  clothes  in  a  heap,  and  did  as  she 
was  told;  in  the  kitchen  she  found  Frederick  William, 
crying  bitterly.  She  had  just  dressed  herself,  as  well  as  she 
could,  when  Mr.  Wrangel  came  in,  and  told  them  both  to 
go  to  his  house ;  but  she  ran  round  to  the  front,  where  she 
saw  her  mamma  carrying  little  Fanny,  and  her  father,  all 
stunned  and  bewildered,  sitting  on  the  ground. 

Then  Mrs.  Donovan  anxiously  asked  where  Miss  Dale 
was,  and  no  one  knew ;  only,  one  of  the  servants  was  sure 
she  had  got  away,  for  her  bed-room  door  was  wide  open 
when  she  rushed  downstairs  herself.  And  then  it  was  re- 
membered that  I  was  sleeping  in  the  higher  story,  and  had 
not  been  seen  by  anybody  since  the  alarm  was  given.  Mr. 
Vaughan,  whose  lodgings  were  very  near,  was  soon  on  the 
spot,  and  when  he  heard  that  I  was  almost  certainly  in  the 
burning  house,  "he  made  no  more  ado,"  according  to 
Jemima's  account,  "  but  rushed  straight  into  the  fire,  and 
when  he  was  beaten  back  tried  and  tried  again  ! " 

"  Then,"  continued  Jemima,  "  we  saw  you  at  the  window, 
and,  indeed,  there  seemed  no  hope,  for  we  knew  that  only 
the  back-stairs  were  not  alight,  and  those  led  no  farther  than 
the  first  landing,  where  all  the  worst  of  the  fire  seemed  to 
be.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  just  beside  himself;  and  there  was 
no  ladder  tall  enough  to  get  up  to  your  window.  I  knelt 
down  and  prayed  to  God  to  save  you — I  did  not  mind  that 
all  the  people  saw  and  heard  me.  Oh,  it  was  dreadful, 
dreadful^  even  for  us,  who  were  in  perfect  safety !  At  last 
Mr.  Vaughan  got  two  ladders,  and  what  he  called  spliced 
them  in  the  middle,  and  one  of  the  firemen  said  he  would 
go  with  him  to  the  roof;  and  all  the  rest  you  know.     He 
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was  very  thankful  to  get  that  officer's  silken  sash,  for  it  was 
sure  not  to  break  or  give  wajr — it  would  save  a  strong  man 
from  drowning,  the  gentleman  said     It  was  Mr.  Vaughan 
who  carried  you  in  here." 
"  And  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  gone  home,  for  he  turned  *  queer,'  he  said,  when 
all  was  over.  He  was  a  good  deal  burned,  too,  I  am  afraid ; 
and  the  Doctor — our  own  Dr.  Parker,  you  know,  who  came 
before  the  fire-engines — told  him  he  had  overstrained  him- 
self, and  that  he  must  go  to  bed.  So  they  both  went 
together  to  Mrs.  Tackett's,  and  that  is  all  I  know." 

The  next  day  we  were  all  in  what  Mr.  Wrangel,  who  had 
housed  most  of  us,  called  "  a  very  shaky  condition  ; "  but, 
in  reality,  we  were  not  much  the  worse  for  our  terrible  ex- 
periences. The  house  was  entirely  burned  out,  except  the 
kitchens  and  one  of  the  servants'  rooms,  and  the  firemen 
were  vainly  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  fire. 
It  always  remained  a  mystery  to  the  world  at  large ;  but 
several  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  family  was  once  more 
collected  in  furnished  apartments,  little  Fanny  innocently 
remarked  that  the  last  thing  she  did  at  the  Parsonage  was 
to  put  her  poor,  dear  dolly  to  bed,  and  no  one  thought  of 
saving  dolly,  and  she  was  burned  to  death  !  And  the  last 
thing  Frederick  William  did  was  to  play  at  fireworks  while 
papa  and  mamma  were  at  supper. 

Being  requested  to  explain,  she  replied  that  she  heard  a 
great  snapping  in  the  school-room,  and  she  got  out  of  bed 
to  see  what  it  was,  though  she  knew  it  was  naughty,  and 
that  mamma  would  be  angry  if  she  ran  about  in  her  night- 
gown and  caught  cold ! 

"  And  so  I  got  out  of  bed,"  continued  the  child,  artlessly, 
**  out  of  my  dear  little  bed,  that  was  burned,  pink  curtains 
and  all! — and  I  went  to  the  schoolroom,  and  there  was 
Frederick  William  striking  wax  matches  !  And  he  said  he 
was  making  fireworks^  because  one  of  papa's  friends  was  to 
be  a  town  councillor.  But  he  scolded  me  for  getting  out  of 
bed,  and  said  he  would  tell  mamma,  and  I  should  be 
punished  !  I  wanted  to  stop  and  see  his  fireworks,  but  he 
would  not  let  me,  so  I  told  him  he  was  naughty,  too,  for 
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mamma  thought  he  was  gone  to  bed,  and  he  was  sitting  up 
without  leave." 

Frederick  William,  when  questioned,  at  first  denied  the 
fact,  then  prevaricated,  and  finally  admitted  that  he  did 
strike  a  few  matches  for  fun,  but  he  didn't  believe  they 
could  have  done  any  harm  1  They  were  all  out  when  he 
went  to  his  own  room,  while  we  were  having  prayers. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  fire  almost  certainly  originated  in  the 
schoolroom,  there  was  but  little  doubt  of  its  cause,  and 
Frederick  William  fell  into  deeper  disgrace  than  ever. 
How  often  I  wished  that  I  had  gone  into  the  schoolroom 
the  last  thing,  as  I  generally  did,  and  as  I  should  have  done 
that  night,  had  I  not  been  so  tired  and  out  of  spirits,  and 
had  I  been  sleeping  in  my  own  chamber. 

I  was  longing  to  see  Mr.  Vaughan,  to  thank  him  for  his 
great  bravery  and  goodness  on  my  behalf,  but  he  remained 
— so  I  was  told — extremely  unwell,  and  unable  to  leave  his 
room.  A  day  or  two  more,  and  he  was  dangerously  ill, 
the  pain  of  his  bums,  which  were  severe,  the  agitation  he 
had  sustained,  and  the  violent  exertions  he  had  made, 
induced  several  most  serious  symptoms,  which  culminated 
in  a  sort  of  fever,  during  the  progress  of  which  his  life  waa 
despaired  of.  His  father  and  mother  and  sister  had 
arrived ;  and  one  morning,  a  day  or  two  after  the  delirium 
ceased,  Mrs.  Vaughan  came  and  asked  to  see  me  alone; 
and  there  and  then,  with  many  tears,  besought  me  to 
**  save  her  boy — the  best  and  dearest  son  that  ever  mother 
had ! " 

"  The  fever  is  gone,"  she  said,  still  weeping  aloud  ;  "  he 
is  quite  in  his  right  mind,  but,  oh  !  that  feeble  and  low,  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  him !  And  Dr.  Parker  and  the 
famous  physician  we  got  down  from  London,  both  say  that 
he  cannot  possibly  rally,  unless  something  happens  to 
hearten  him  up,  and  give  him  a  sure  hope  of  what  he  pines 
for !  Now,  Miss  Dale,  I  found  out  all  about  it  while  the 
dear  lad  was  off  hb  head ;  he  was  talking  to  you,  or  about 
you,  all  the  time.  Now  he  was  crying  to  you  that  he  would 
save  you  from  the  fire,  and  now  he  was  beseeching  you  to 
love  him — *just  a  little  ! ' — and  promise  to  marry  him  some 
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day.  He  didn't  care  whetiy  so  that  he  might  have  you  for 
his  own  dear  wife  at  last  I  told  the  Doctor  all  about  it ; 
for  wasn't  the  boy's  life  at  stake  ? — and  the  Doctor  says  that 
if — ^^he  can  be  saved,  it  is  only  you  that  can  do  it  Oh, 
Miss  Dale,  my  dear,  don't  be  hard-hearted ! — where  will  you 
find  a  better,  sweeter-tempered,  cleverer  man  than  my 
Ambrose  ?  When  he  was  a  baby  he  was  never  fractious  or 
peevish  like  other  children;  and  I  do  believe  he  knows 
more  Greek  and  Latin  and  more  poetry  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world  !  And  he  worships  the  very  ground  you  tread 
on  !  Didn't  he  as  good  as  lay  down  his  life  for  your  sake  ? 
It  seems  against  nature  that  you  shouldn't  love  my  boy 
— unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  one  else  that  has  a  prior 
claim." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  there  is  no  one  else " 

"  Then  love  my  boy ;  it  can't  be  such  a  very  hard  task  to 
love  him ;  and  he  wouldn't  be  a  bad  match  for  any  lady. 
We've  plenty  of  money — the  father  and  I,  and  it's  all  for 
Ambrose  and  Lucilla,  and  Ambrose  will  have  the  lion's 
share,  as  is  only  fit  There,  now!  I  see  it  will  all  come 
right !  I'll  just  go  and  tell  the  dear  lad  you  will  be  seeing 
him  this  very  afternoon." 

And  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  what  to  say  she 
was  gone,  and  two  hours  afterwards  Miss  Vaughan  came  to 
tell  me  that  dear  Ambrose  was  really  better,  and  longing  to 
see  me.  I  went  with  her  to  Mrs.  Tackett's  house — only  a 
few  yards'  distance,  and  Mrs.  Vaughan,  after  kissing  me 
effusively,  led  me  to  her  son's  room,  and  left  me  alone  with 
him,  telling  me  that  she  would  be  within  call  when  wanted, 
and  that  I  had  better  not  stay  too  long,  as  the  poor  boy  was 
so  very  weak,  and  had  fainted  when  she  first  told  him  that 
I  was  really  coming. 

Was  it  strange  that  my  heart  melted  when  I  saw  him, 
who  had  been  hale  and  strong  in  all  the  pride  of  manhood 
only  a  fortnight  before,  now  laid  low  and  helpless  as  a  little 
child?  He  seemed  but  the  wreck  of  himself;  all  his 
beautiful  hair  was  gone,  his  face  and  hands  were  disfigured ; 
he  was  ghastly  pale,  and  he  was  worn  to  attenuation.  Was 
any  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for  one  who  had,  indeed,  all 
but  laid  down  his  life  for  me  ! — who  had  cheerfully  suffered, 
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and  would  willingly  die  for  my  sake  ?  I  did  not  stay  long 
there,  for  he  was  too  feeble  to  say  much,  too  exhausted  even 
to  look  the  love  words  failed  him  to  express ;  but  when  I 
left  that  room,  I  had  promised  to  be  Ambrose  Vaughan's 
wife  before  Christmas — if  he  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MARRIED      IN      HASTE. 

FROM  that  day  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  curate's  condition.  A  little  longer,  and  he 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger;  another  week,  and  the 
doctors  agreed  that  convalescence  had  steadily  set  in.  And 
one  morning — it  was  almost  the  end  of  October  by  this 
time — Mrs.  Vaughan,  who  still  remained  in  attendance  on 
her  son,  came  to  me,  and  plainly  asked  if  I  would  mind 
being  married  very  speedily  ! 

I  did  mind,  very  much  ;  I  shrank  from  the  prospect  of 
relinquishing  my  freedom,  I  had  quite  intended,  if  pos- 
sible, putting  off  the  marriage  till  after  Christmas,  till  the 
return  of  spring,  till  March  or  April  at  the  earliest 

"  It  is  some  time  to  Christmas  yet,"  I  faltered,  "  and  that 
was  the  period  at  first  named.  I  thought,  too,  that  perhaps 
a  little  later  might  be  as  well ;  we  know  so  little  of  each 
other,  and " 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Vaughan,  quite  excitedly, 
"  don't  you  go  to  say  that  you're  thinking  of  putting  it  off ! 
Ambrose  isn't  in  a  state  to  bear  anything  like  uncertainty. 
You  know  the  great  London  doctor  came  down  again — for 
the  last  time,  as  we  hope — yesterday,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  hear  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress 
the  invalid  is  making.  He  thinks  his  perfect  recovery  is 
only  a  question  of  time." 
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"  And  of  certain  conditions.  He  says — that  is,  he  told 
me — ^that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  pulmonary  weakness, 
and  he  asked  if  there  was  any  consumption  in  the  family. 
I  had  to  think  a  bit  before  I  could  well  remember,  for,  thank 
God  I  we  haven't  had  a  doctor  in  our  house  since  Cilia  was 
a  little  one,  and  both  she  and  Ambrose  were  down  in  the 
measles  together ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  recollected  that 
father's  youngest  sister  died  of  decline,  just  before  we  were 
engaged  ;  and  they  used  to  say  if  she  had  gone  to  Italy — or 
to  some  nice  warm  country  where  there  is  no  cold  weather 
to  speak  of — she  might  have  got  all  right  again  in  time. 
Well,  I  told  the  doctor  what  I  knew,  and  then  he  said,  *  That 
is  just  what  I  am  going  to  prescribe  for  your  son,  Mrs. 
Vaughan.  He  has  naturally  a  good  constitution — a  very 
sound  constitution,  I  may  say ;  but  he  has  received  a  very 
great  shock,  and  his  whole  system  has  been  shaken,  and  is 
terribly  out  of  gear.  On  no  account  must  he  spend  the  ap- 
proaching winter  in  England.  The  sooner  he  goes  south 
the  better.     I  should  recommend  Mentone.' 

"  Well,  Miss  Dale,  my  dear,  I  was  for  coming  to  you  there 
and  then,  for,  thinks  I,  under  the  circumstances  there  is  not 
a  day  to  lose.  But  it  struck  me  that  I  might  as  well  have  a 
word  with  Dr.  Parker  before  I  spoke  to  you,  so  I  went  to 
him  the  last  thing  last  night,  and,  when  our  talk  was  ended, 
it  was  just  too  late  to  come  across,  and  I  concluded  to  wait 
till  morning." 

"  And  what  did  Dr.  Parker  say  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same  as  the  London  doctor  !  Says  he,  *  It  is 
what  I  was  going  to  propose  myself.  Mr.  Vaughan  will  do 
very  well  if  proper  care  is  taken ;  but  he  risks  his  future 
hedth,  if  not  his  life,  if  he  winters  in  this  country.  Let  him 
be  off  as  fast  as  ever  he  can  ;  he  is  fit  to  travel — ^that  is,  if 
he  takes  it  easy — ^and  the  sooner  he  is  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  better.'" 

"  But  the  marriage  could  not  take  place  under  three  weeks 
or  a  month." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  could.  Expense  is  no  object,  and  a  special 
licence  is  only  a  question  of  money.  Why,  father  would 
not  mind  ten  times  the  cost ;  nor  would  I,  for  the  sake  of  the 
dear  lad     WeVe  only  got  to  get  the  licence,  I  believe,  and 
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you  might  be  married  to-morrow !     But  Mr.  Donovan  will 
know  all  the  inns  and  outs  of  it,  I  dare  say." 

"  But  I  have  made  no  preparation — not  the  least — ^yet" 

"Never  mind  preparation;  it  won't  take  long  to  put 
together  a  white  muslin  dress,  and  there  are  lace  veils  and 
orange  blossoms  ready  waiting  for  purchasers  in  Bradiield, 
1*11  go  bail  You  and  I  might  get  a  bit  of  early  dinner,  and 
drive  into  town  right  off,  and  get  things  well  put  in  hand 
before  bed-time;  "  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  !  I  do  not  at  all  like 
the  idea  of  being  married  in  such  headlong  haste.  Why 
should  you  not  go  with  Mr.  Vaughan  to  Nice,  or  Mentone^ 
or  wherever  it  is  to  be  ?  " 

"  Why !  Because  I  never  was  out  of  England  in  my 
life,  and  I  can't  speak  a  word  of  any  foreign  language. 
Besides,  I  cannot  leave  father  ;  I've  been  too  long  away 
from  him  already,  and  nothing  would  ever  tempt  him  to 
cross  the  sea,  I  know.  Father  and  me  are  too  old  to  set 
out  on  our  travels ;  when  once  I  get  home  again  I  hope  I 
shall  stop  there !  I  don't  care  if  I  never  journey  another 
twenty  miles." 

"  But  there  is  Miss  Vaughan — ^it  would  be  a  nice  change 
for  her,  and  she  is  so  much  attached  to  her  brother." 

"  Now,  Miss  Dale,  what's  the  good  of  talking  in  that  way? 
Sisters  are  all  very  well,  and  there  isn't  a  better  girl  than  our 
Cilia  anywhere;  but  when  a  young  man  wants  his  wife, 
what  does  he  care  about  his  sister  ?  Besides,  Cilia's  not  the 
sort  of  girl  to  take  any  responsibility  on  her  shoulders,  and 
she  has  been  a  little  spoilt,  I  admit — ^always  had  her  own 
way,  and  lived  a  life  of  ease;  in  short,  she  is  not  what 
people  nowadays  call  *  a  woman  of  faculty.'  No,  Miss  Dale, 
it's  you  that  must  come  to  the  front,  and  no  one  else  ;  and 
who  so  proper  as  yourself?  Now,  don't  *ee  be  contrary, 
there's  a  dear  !  I'll  see  to  everything.  I'll  get  your  clothes 
— ^your  trussow^  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  say — and  plenty  of 
them,  too  I  I'll  be  a  doting  mother  to  you,  if  only  you  will 
be  good  to  my  dear  lad.  You  sha'n't  want  for  anything,  my 
dear  I  And  what  can  it  matter  if  you  are  married  a  month 
or  six  weeks  sooner  than  was  at  first  intended?" 

"  What,  indeed  I "  I  thought     If  the  sacrifice  must  be 
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made,  the  sooner  the  better.  However,  I  would  give  no 
definite  promise  till  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donovan. 
They  had  protested  against  the  wedding  being  fixed  for  the 
week  before  Christmas,  and  they  certainly  had  some  claim 
to  be  considered  Jemima,  who  had  discovered  what  was 
in  prospect,  was  altogether  in  despair,  and  wished  Mr. 
Vaughan  had  only  been  so  accommodating  as  to  fall  in  love 
with  Flora  Browne.  Frederick  William  was  of  opinion  "  that 
Miss  Dale  was  not  half  pious  enough  for  a  clergyman's  wife." 

But  Mrs.  Vaughan  had  been  beforehand  with  me  as  re- 
garded Mrs.  Donovan,  and  she  had  quite  won  her  over  to 
her  own  view  of  the  affair.  When  I  had  said  what  I  could 
say  on  the  subject,  Mrs.  Donovan  promptly  answered : 
"  Well,  my  dear,  and  I  cannot  see  that  you  could  do  better  I 
It  will  be  very  nice  for  yoU  spending  the  winter  abroad.  I 
am  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  soon — very  sorry  on  my  own 
account,  and  on  Jemima's.  We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully, 
and  no  one  will  ever  fill  your  place ;  but  it  seems  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not 
know  how  anything  else  can  be  done.  And  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Vaughan  will  make  you  very  happy ;  he  is  of  a  most  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  extremely  sweet-tempered  ;  and 
really,  I  do  think  I  never  saw  a  young  man  so  completely  in 
love ! " 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  cares  very  much  for  me — I  am  sure  he 
does.  If  I  were  not  so  certain  of  his  affection,  I  should 
hesitate  even  now.  Mrs.  Donovan,  which  is  the  worst — ^to 
break  a  promise  incautiously  given,  or  to  keep  it  for 
honour's  sake — ^to  keep  it  in  the  letter,  but  not  in  the 
spirit  ?  " 

"  Really,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  do  not  regret  your  promise  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  ? '' 

"I  do,  and  I  do  not  I  was  so  wrought  upon  by  his 
suffering  on  my  account,  so  overcome  by  the  passionate 
appeal  of  an  all  but  dying  man,  that  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  love  him.  I  felt  that  the  least  I  could  do 
was  to  give  what  he  asked  Now  I  am  afraid  that  I  can 
never  repay  his  exceeding  love.  I  do  not  love  him  as  a 
woman  ought  to  love  the  man  she  takes  for  her  husband" 
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"  My  dear  Miss  Dale,  do  you  know,  I  think  a  great  many 
women  are  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position,  without  the 
redeeming  features  of  your  case.     This  man  has  risked  his 
life  for  yours ;  indeed,  you  owe  it  to  him  that  you  did  not 
perish  miserably  on  that  awful  night ;  it  was  he  who  planned 
the  escape  from  beginning  to  end;  and — oh !  shall  I  ever  forget 
it  ? — three  times  he  plunged  into  the  fire,  and  set  foot  on 
those  burning  stairs,  only  to  be  three  times  driven  back, 
scorched  and  exhausted  by  the  cruel  flames  !    And  then  he 
said,  as  if  he  called  God  to  witness,  *  I  will  save  her,  or  die 
in  the  attempt  I '    Now,  it  is  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  who 
has  such  heroism  in  his  nature  ! — only  one  in  a  thousand 
who  loves  with  such  unselfish  fervour !    You  do  not  love  as 
he  loves — you  say  ?    Probably  not ;  but  you  must  be  more 
than  woman  if  such  devotion  does  not  touch  your  inmost 
heart     And  this  I  can  tell  you — I  say  it  as  a  verity — a 
woman's  love  grows  after  marriage  :  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a. hundred  a  man's  does  not.    The  deeper,  more  pas- 
sionate affection  should  always,  before  marriage,  be  on  the 
man's  side.     A  man  worships  a  woman,  he  marries  her,  and 
grows  accustomed  to  her  society  ;  the  common-places  of  life 
surround  them,  cares  and  anxieties  overtake  them,  little 
worries  come  to  jar  and  fret ;  he  does  not  really  perhaps  love 
less  the  woman  whom  he  has  chosen  from  all  others  to  share 
his  lot,  but  the  love  undergoes  a  change  :  its  manifestations 
are  less  frequent,  lover-like  speeches  are  forgotten,  the  glow 
has  faded  from   the  canvas,  the  bloom  has  been  brushed 
from  fruit  and  flower.     The  woman  who  perhaps  was  hard 
to  win  grows  fonder  as  the  years  roll  on  ;  the  very  fact  that 
the  man  is  her  wedded  husband  develops  her  affection ;  the 
mere  habitude  of  married  life  endears  him  more  and  more, 
and  if  he  be  the  father  of  her  children  the  bond  grows 
closer  and  more  precious,  unceasingly.     It  is  certainly  well, 
my  dear,  that  excess  of  love  should  commence  with  the 
husband     Still,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  become  Mr. 
Vaughan's  wife  purely  out  of  gratitude  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  beyond  gratitude  in  my 
heart  If  I  were  told  to-morrow  that  he  repented  of  his 
choice,  that  he  had  transferred  his  affection  to  another,  I 
should  not,  I  think,  regret  it  very  bitterly.     My  pride  might 
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be  wounded,  perhaps ;  I  should  feel  ill-treated^  I  dare  say, 
but  nothing  more.     I  should  not  suffer  in  my  inmost  sel£" 

Mrs.  Donovan  looked  troubled,  and  for  several  minutes 
she  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  her  needlework.  Then  she 
said,  "  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  a  very  poor  adviser.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  ought  to  say  to  you.  It  seems  so  sad  that  you 
who  could,  I  know,  love  so  deeply  and  truly,  should  marry 
with  no  tenderer  feeling  than  regard ;  and  I  did  hope  you 
would  come  to  care  for  poor  Mr.  Vaughan,  when  once  you 
were  regularly  engaged  My  dear,  I  hope  there  is  no  one 
else  ?    If  there  is " 

"  No,  no ! "  I  interrupted ;  "  there  is  no  one  else."  And 
I  thought  that  I  was  speaking  truth,  for  James  Thornton  was 
nothing  to  me  now.  The  loye  he  had  offered  I  had  wilfully 
rejected,  and  it  would  never  be  at  my  disposal  any  more. 
As  well  could  I  hope  to  regain  a  gem  I  had  flung  upon  the 
waves  ;  as  well  might  I  strive  to  gather  up  the  wine  I  had 
spilled  upon  the  dust,  as  expect  to  win  back  the  treasure  of 
the  love  which  I  had  once,  with  so  much  blind  perversity, 
refused. 

"  TTun  I "  she  continued,  "  I  hope — I  think  all  may  yet 
be  well  Love  begets  love,  you  know;  and  you  may  go 
through  life,  and  not  find  such  unselfish,  lavish  devotion  as 
Ambrose  Vaughan  lays  at  your  feet  Duty  may  be  your 
paramount  consideration  at  first,  but  a  good  woman's  duty 
soon  becomes  her  happiness.  Only  I  wish — I  do  wish — 
you  had  a  little  more  time  to  grow  used  to  each  other." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  said;  but  a  little  while 
afterwards,  as  I  sat  in  the  schoolroom  musing  pensively  on 
my  rather  wayward  fate,  Mr.  Donovan  entered. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  he,  "  so  you  are  going  to  leave  us  at  once, 
I  am  told  Well,  I  am  really  very  sorry ;  we  have  got  on 
so  nicely  together,  have  we  not?  And  you  have  done 
wonders  for  Jemima;  she  is  twice  the  girl  she  was  when 
you  came  to  St  Ursula's.  I  quite  hoped  you  would  stay 
with  us,  and  finish  her  education,  and  Fanny's  too.  I 
hoped  you  were  a  fixture,  and  so  did  my  wife,  for  at  least 
the  next  twelve  years.  But,  there,  it's  always  the  same 
thing.  What  does  the  poet  say?  *For  love  will  still  be 
lord  of  all ! '     And  young  people  will  be  young  people  the 
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world  over.  And  why  should  they  not?  We  old  and 
elderly  folk  have  had  our  day,  why  should  you  not  have 
yours?  Love  is  a  pleasant  madness  that  comes  once  at 
least  into  everybody's  life,  I  suppose.  And  it  is  a  good 
match  for  you — a,  very  good  match  indade.  Old  Vaughan 
has  made  a  mint  of  money,  and  he  has  only  these  two 
children  to  leave  it  to.  By  the  bye.  111  see  to  the  settle- 
ments. I'll  be  as  good  as  a  father  to  you ;  I'll  see  you  are 
well  taken  care  of." 

"  Thank  you.  It  would  be  well,  I  suppose,  to  be  secured 
from  actual  poverty ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  rich." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  When  money  comes  honestly  in 
your  way,  you  will  just  stretch  out  your  hand  and  take  it,  or 
you  are  not  the  sensible  young  woman  you  have  always 
passed  for  at  St  Ursula's.  I  had  a  talk  with  old  Vaughan 
before  he  went  home.  He  was  going  to  settle  a  handsome 
income  on  his  son,  with  reversion  to  yourself,  should  you 
become  a  widow.  It  will  be  all  right,  I  have  no  doubt 
Still,  my  dear  girl,  I  will  look  after  your  affairs  as  keenly 
and  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  the  case  of  my  6wn  daughter." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Donovaa  You  are  very  kin^  and 
you  have  all  been  very  kind  to  me." 

"  We  shall  always  be  friends,  sha'n't  we  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  Jemima  will  say  when  she  knows  the  wedding  is  to  be 
next  Wednesday." 

"  Next  Wednesday  !  Indeed,  that  cannot  be.  Surely  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fix  my  own  wedding-day." 

"  Well,  well,  of  course.  But,  you  see,  in  this  case  things 
have  to  be  hurried,  and  Wednesday  next  will  suit  you  as 
well  as  any  other  day,  won't  it  ?  Mamma  thought  it  would, 
and,  for  poor  Vaughan's  sake,  we  must  make  no  delay.  Let 
me  see.     Are  you  of  age  ?  " 

"Not  quite.  I  shall  be  twenty-one  next  May.  But  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  forty-one ;  it  seems  such  a  long  time  since 
I  felt  like  a  girL" 

"You  have  no  relations  to  whom  you  owe  obedience, 
have  you  ?  " 

"  Not  any.  I  am  at  present  a  free  agent  If  I  elect  to 
go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  any  right  to  say  me  nay." 


u 
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"I  can  manage  it  all  for  you.  I  am  going  with  Vaughan 
to  see  about  the  licence  to-morrow — ^a  special^  you  know, 
because  he  won't  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
an  ordinary  licence.  Nor  will  he  hear  of  being  asked  in 
church.  Dear  me !  I  never  married  anybody  by  special 
licence  before  1  It  will  be  quite  a  feather  in  my  cap.  Of 
course,  you  will  wish  me  to  perform  the  ceremony  ?  ** 

"  Certainly.    There  is  no  one  else  I  should  prefer." 

"  Mr.  Wrangel  will  give  you  away,  with  very  great  plea- 
sure.    He  told  me  so." 

"  I  really  think  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  myself  away. 
I  am  my  own  property." 

"  That  would  never  do !  Forms  and  ceremonies  are  not 
to  be  despised  Is  there  any  one  you  would  like  invited — 
that  young  man  who  preadbed  at  Carvary,  for  instance? 
Shall  we  ask  Mr.  Thornton  ?  " 

By  no  means.     I  do  not  wish  any  guests." 
Would  not  Lady  Elizabeth  come  if  she  were  asked  ? 
Her  presence  would  give  an  air  and  a  style  to  the  affair, 
you  know." 

"  I  should  prefer  her  absence.  If  I  cannot  be  married 
quite  quietly,  I  will  not  be  married  at  alL  But  if  Jemima 
does  not  object,  I  should  like  her  to  be  my  bridesmaid" 

"  By  all  means.  She  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure.  It 
will  be  her  first  appearance  in  that  character.  Miss 
Vaughan,  too,  will  expect  to  be  bridesmaid" 

"Will  she?  That  is  no  affair  of  mine.  They  must 
settle  that  among  themselves.     I  only  ask  for  Jemima." 

This  was  Thursday,  and  next  day  I  went  to  Bradfield, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Mrs.  Donovan.  I  in- 
sisted on  paying  for  my  wedding  finery ;  otherwise  I  believe 
the  two  ladies  would  have  quarrelled  for  the  privilege  of 
settling  the  bilL  I  chose  a  very  fine,  soft  muslin — ^white, 
of  course — for  my  bridal  dress.  It  was  to  be  trimmed 
with  a  little  Honiton  lace.  Mrs.  Vaughan  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  it  should  be  "  put  in  hand"  that  same  afternoon, 
and  it  was  to  be  sent  home,  at  the  very  latest,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Then  we  went  to  another  place,  and 
selected  veil  and  wreath,  and  ordered  gloves,  &c.     Mrs. 
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Donovan  insisted  on  presenting  the  cake     Mr&  Vaughan 
undertook  the  bouquets. 

Looking  back  on  that  time,  what  a  strange,  unreal  period 
it  seems.  I  went  about  from  shop  to  shop  choosing  this 
and  rejecting  that  as  coolly  as  I  was  wont  to  purchase  prints 
and  calicoes  for  the  Sewing  School,  but  without  a  tithe  of 
the  interest  I  spent  the  evening  talking  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
who  was  now  well  enough  to  take  his  place  at  Mrs. 
Donovan's  tea-table.  And  when,  as  he  took  his  departure, 
he  said,  "  This  day  week,  God  willing,  we  shall  be  at  Lyons, 
and  you  will  be  my  own  dear  wife,"  I  was  silent,  but  I  felt 
strangely  inclined  to  tell  him  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  that 
it  would  not,  and  could  not  be,  that  we  were  all  dreaming, 
and  must  presently  awake. 

And  like  a  dream  those  days  really  came  and  went     Now 
it  was  Saturday  night,  and  preparations  were  going  on  apace ; 
now  it  was  Sunday  evening,  and  I  sat  at  the  organ,  "  play- 
ing out"  the  congregation  for  the  last  time.     I  chose,  I 
scarcely  know  why,  one  of  Mozart's  most  florid  "  Glorias," 
thinking  all  the  while  of  the  sublime  and  solemn  strains  of 
"  The  Dead  March  in  SauL"    Then  it  was  Monday  even- 
ing, and  Mr.  Vaughan,  sen.,  and  Lucilla  had  arrived     The 
dressmaker  had  been  as  good  as  her  word,  and  had  sent 
home  the  dress !  the  bridesmaids'  attire  was  also  satisfactory, 
and  a  few  wedding  presents  were  coming  in.     Then  it  was 
Tuesday,  my  last  day  of  liberty ;  and  when  I  went  up  to  bed 
Frederidc  William  informed  the  assembled  company  that  I 
looked  just  like  the  picture  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  night 
previous  to  her  execution !    On  Wednesday  morning  I  felt 
very  much  as  if  I  were  performing  the  part  of  "Bride" 
in  a  stage  wedding;  but  everything  went  on  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  fashion.     I  received  from  my  bridegroom  a 
splendid  gift  of  jewels ;  from  my  father-in-law,  a  dressing- 
case  containing  all  sorts  of  expensive  luxuries ;  from  my 
mother-in-law,  a   travelling-bag  well    stocked  with   ivory- 
backed  brushes  and  gold-topped  scent-bottles ;  from  Cilia, 
a  bracelet,  displaying  my  monogram  in  dead  gold  and  tur- 
quoises.    She  had  ordered  it,  she  told  me,  the  very  day  I 
had  become  "  dear  Ambrose's  betrothed  ! " 
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I  did  not  come  down  to  the  first  breakfast,  but  the  whole 
household  was  astir  at  a  preternaturally  early  hour.  I  had 
asked  Mrs.  Donovan  if  I  might  remain  alone  in  my  own 
room  till  it  was  time  to  dress  to  go  to  church,  and  she 
willingly  assented. 

"  Oh,  surely,  my  dear  ! "  she  replied ;  "  a  girl  has  a  great 
deal  to  think  of  on  her  marriage  morning ;  I  should  not 
like  to  see  you  careless  and  unthinking.  I  remember  how 
very  quiet  I  wanted  to  be  on  my  own  wedding-day,  and 
could  not  be  because  I  had  six  bridesmaids,  all  merry, 
chattering  maidens,  who  were  bursting  in  upon  me  con- 
tinually. Yes,  I  will  send  you  your  tray  by  Jemima,  or 
bring  it  myself,  and  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  on  any 
account" 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  she  brought  up  my  cup  of 
tea  in  her  own  hands,  kissed  me  in  right  motherly  fashion, 
saying,  "  God's  blessing  be  upon  you,  my  dear  Miss  Dale, 
and  upon  this  day's  ceremony ; "  and  without  another  word 
vanished  from  the  room. 

Thus  left  alone,  I  tried  to  think  seriously  of  the  step  I 
was  going  to  take — was  I  right  or  wrong  in  thus  uniting  my 
life  with  that  of  a  man  who,  however  inestimable,  was  not 
the  one  man  in  the  whole  world  for  me  ?  My  life  was  com- 
plete without  him !  Was  it  not  worse  than  imprudence  to 
add  to  myself  one  who  was  not — whom  my  heart  whispered 
never  could  be — my  alter  ego  1  And  while  I  ^'as  forging 
for  myself  these  chains  my  days  were  before  me !  I  was  not 
so  much  more  than  twenty — according  to  natural  issues  I 
might  keep  my  golden  wedding-day !  And  I  seemed  to  see 
before  me  long  years  of  weariness  and  bondage,  and  loneli- 
ness of  soul !     Oh,  God,  forbid  it ! 

But  it  was  too  late  now  to  draw  back ;  the  hour  in  which 
deliverance  was  possible  had  struck.  If  it  had  been  a 
simple  case  of  selling  myself  for  gold  and  honours  my 
way  would  have  been  plain  and  straight  I  might  have 
risen  from  my  couch  with  righteous  purpose  in  my  heart ; 
I  might  have  gone  downstairs,  and,  facing  my  friends,  have 
said,  "  Think  what  you  will  of  me,  I  cannot,  will  not,  marry 
this  man !  I  do  not  love  him ;  I  only  esteem  him.  I  am 
simply  grateful ;  I  owe  him  a  debt — such  a  debt  as  only 
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one  woman  in  a  thousand,  perhaps  only  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand, owes  a  man !  If  I  could  pay  him  in  any  other  way  I 
would  do  it,  and  that  God  knows."  But  I  could  not ;  the 
sacrifice  must  be  made !  It  would  be  the  bitterest  cruelty 
now  to  draw  back — it  would  be  to  jeopardise  the  life  tha^ 
at  such  awful  peril,  saved  my  own.  And  once  again  I 
felt  the  horror  which  had  overpowered  me  when,  on  that 
dreadful  night,  I  first  comprehended  my  hopeless  situa- 
doa  I  heard  again  the  dull  roar  of  the  flames  beneath ;  I 
felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  fire ;  I  could  see  the  wreaths  of 
stifiing  smoke ;  I  shrank  from  the  scorching  glow  :  I  met 
death,  and — oh,  my  God,  what  a  death !  face  to  face. 

Then  I  sank  on  my  knees  and  cried,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  my 
Father  in  heaven,  make  me  to  love  this  man  who  is  to 
be  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone  1  Draw  my 
heart  to  him ;  let  me  shrink  firom  no  duty.  Help  me 
to  be  a  true  and  loving  wife  to  him  whom  Thou  ip.  Thy 
Providence  hast  given  me.  If  aught  remain  of  any  other 
love  help  me  to  forswear  it  for  ever — to  crush  it  under  foot 
Make  me  faithful  in  spirit  as  in  deed  to  the  husband  to 
whom,  before  Thee,  oh,  God,  I  am  about  to  pledge  mysel£ 
Knit  my  heart  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  such  a  tender  and 
true  devotion  as  Thou  wilt  bless.  And,  now^  give  me 
strength !  give  me  peace !  give  me  all  I  need,  and  do  for 
me  more  abundantly  than  I  can  ask  or  think.'' 

After  that  I  felt  calm,  and  almost  hopeful ;  I  read 
through  the  marriage  service,  and  resolved  to  love  with 
all  the  love  I  could  command — to  honour  and  to  obey !  At 
least,  I  could  perform  to  the  utmost  those  vows ;  I  could 
"  honour  and  obey."  Ambrose  was  a  good  man — a  noble 
man,  even ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  render  him  wifely 
homage ;  and,  as  for  obedience,  every  true-hearted  woman 
rejoices  to  obey  her  husband.  And  while  I  mused  thus, 
Jemima  and  Cilia  came  to  me ;  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
church. 

And  once  more  the  strange,  dream-like  feeling  came  upon 
me  1  I  accepted  the  help  of  my  bridesmaids  ;  I  gave  such 
orders  as  I  had  to  give;  I  heard  the  carriages  draw  up 
before  the  garden-gate;  I  gave  Jemima  the  last  kiss  of 
Penelope  Dale,  and  still  I  seemed  to  be  performing  a  part 
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in  a  drama  which  would  soon  be  over.  It  was  incredible 
that  in  another  hour  I  should  be  a  wife,  bound  for  weal  and 
woe  to  one  who  had  been  to  me  until  lately  almost  a 
stranger — at  best  a  casual  acquaintance  ! 

Now,  I  can  recall  it  all;  for  every  trifle,  every  unim- 
portant adjunct  of  that  morning's  event,  must  have  stereo- 
typed itself  upon  my  memory.  I  look  back.  I  see  myself 
leaving  my  chamber ;  I  go  downstairs,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  people,  and  some  of  them  I  know,  waiting  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  bride  in  her  bridal  array,  of  "  the  young  lady 
who  was  all  but  burnt  to  death,"  I  hear  one  woman  loudly 
whisper  as  I  pass.  I  enter  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Wrangd, 
who  compliments  me  on  my  appearance,  and  begs  me  not 
to  cry  or  to  falter,  if  I  can  help  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donovan 
and  the  bridesmaids  have  gone  on  before.  Mrs.  Wrangel  is 
aheady  in  the  church,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Tackett,  and  a  great 
many  more  people.  There  will  be  quite  a  crowd  to  see  me 
married,  the  churchwarden  complacently  informs  me. 

Then  we  are  in  the  porch  of  St  Ursula's,  and  all  around  are 
the  Sunday-school  children,  with  flowers,  chiefly  chrysanthe- 
mums, in  their  hands.  Then  we  walk  slowly  up  the  narrow 
aisle,  between  the  ugly,  deal,  painted  pews,  which  are  fuller 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  before  !  There  is  quite  a  hum 
of  voices,  and  some  women  are  pushing  for  foremost 
places ;  the  beadle,  "  old  Sims  " — I  never  heard  him  called 
anything  else — has  to  clear  the  way  for  "  the  bride's  pro- 
cession." The  inevitable  baby  cries,  of  course ;  two  naughty 
little  boys  misbehave  themselves,  and  are  unceremoniously 
husded  into  the  background. 

Then  I  stand  before  the  altar-rails,  and  very  scurvy  rails 
they  are,  sorely  in  need  of  a  coat  or  two  of  common  paint ! 
Mr.  Vaugkan  is  there  awaiting  me,  looking  interestingly 
pale  and  nervous ;  my  cheeks  are  glowing  under  my  veil, 
and  I  feel  as  composed  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  Sunday 
morning,  and  I  was  about,  as  usual,  to  lead  "  the  service 
of  song."  The  ceremony  commences.  Mr.  Donovan, 
having  due  regard  to  decency,  considerately  omits  the 
proline.  "WUt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded 
wife ? "  "I  will"  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded 
husband ? "     "I  will."    Then  Jemima  ostenUtiously  takes 
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my  glove  and  bouquet — she  had  stipulated  for  precedence 
on  the  occasion,  and  in  spite  of  Lucilla's  remonstrances  had 
carried  her  point  Then  the  ring  slips  into  its  place,  and 
the  fingers  that  place  it  there  are  cold  and  trembUng.  Mr. 
Donovan  throws  back  his  head,  and  in  his  loudest  tones 
and  strongest  Hibernian  accent,  says,  '*I  pronounce  that 
they  be  man  and  wife  together.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Amen." 

Afterwards  the  Benediction,  and  then  the  vestry ;  and 
Mr.  Wrangel  puts  the  pen  into  my  hand,  and  kindly  informs 
me  that  I  am  to  sign  my  maiden  name  ;  so  for  the  last  time 
I  subscribe  myself,  ^^  Penelope  Dale,*^  Then  I  am  kissed,  I 
scarcely  know  by  whom,  and  I  am  addressed  as  Mrs. 
Ambrose  Vaughan  by  everybody  present,  and  notably  by 
Frederick  William,  who  officiates  magnificently  as  second 
groomsman.  Then  I  am  in  the  carriage  alone  with  my 
husband,  and  we  are  whirled  back  to  the  temporary  mansion 
of  the  Donovans.  There  was  a  wedding  breakfast,  though 
both  Ambrose  and  I  had  begged  that  we  might  be  spared 
the  infliction.  Mr.  Donovan  makes  a  speech,  in  which  he 
lauds  my  "  grace,  and  beauty,  and  accomplishments,"  and 
all  my  manifold  virtues,  to  the  skies.  Mr.  Wrangel  also 
makes  a  speech  about  nothing  in  particular,  any  reference 
to  the  events  of  that  awful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  night 
having  been  strictly  forbidden.  Dr.  Parker  replies  for  the 
bridesmaids ;  Ambrose  returns  thanks  for  himself  and  his 
wi/e^  in  about  half-a-dozen  words,  and  then  some  kind 
creature,  whom  I  inwardly  bless,  says  something  about 
our  train,  and  the  time  at  which  the  carriage  is  to  be 
at  the  door. 

Now  comes  the  final  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 
Jemima  weeps  floods  of  tears,  while  Lucilla  helps  me  to  don 
my  travelling  dress.  Mrs.  Donovan  weeps  also,  so  does 
Mrs.  Vaughan,  so  does  Mrs.  Wrangel — I  suppose  for  sym- 
pathy. Dozens  of  the  Sunday-school  scholars  appear  again 
at  the  gate,  and  literally  strew  my  path  with  flowers ;  all  the 
Donovan  maids,  and  all  the  Wrangel  maids,  and  divers 
other  maids  who  have  joined  the  kitchen  party,  throw  old 
shoes  and  scatter  rice,  and  then  the  grey  horses  prance  and 
paw  their  best ;  Jemima  rushes  out  for  one  more  kiss,  and 
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narrowly  escapes  being  run  over  by  the  rampant  steeds — 
another  moment,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  Bradfield 
Station  !  We  turn  the  corner  of  the  road,  and,  lo !  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the  Parsonage.  My  husband  and  I  both 
look  and  shudder,  and  then  he  draws  me  closer  to  him,  and, 
fondly  kissing  me,  says,  "  Thank  God  for  my  dear  wife." 

Then  I  begin  to  comprehend  that  I  am  really  Mrs. 
Ambrose  Vaughan  ! — I  am  wide  ^wake,  I  dream  no  longer, 
and  I  do  my  best  to  appear  perfectly  satisfied  and  quite 
happy,  as  a  bride  on  her  bridal  day  should  be. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
MR.  Armadale's  confession. 

WE  had  been  at  Mentone  almost  a  month,  and 
Ambrose  declared  himself  as  strong  and  hearty  as 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life ;  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  if, 
indeed,  they  had  existed,  had  entirely  disappeared ;  only 
one  ugly  scar,  and  a  crop  of  very  short  crisp  golden  curls, 
testified  to  the  heroism  of  the  past — a  past  which  seemed 
further  removed  from  me  than  the  happy  days  at  Winder- 
mere and  at  Lyncombe  Cove.  Every  day  added  to  my 
respect  and  esteem  for  my  husband,  and  I  found  in  him 
many  more  points  of  sympathy  than  I  had  ventured  to 
anticipate.  The  season  was  unusually  warm,  and  we  walked 
and  drove  out  a  good  deal ;  we  diligently  and  critically  read 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  others  of  our 
favourite  poets.  I  began  to  improve  Ambrose's  French — 
which  was  tolerably  grammatical,  but  perfectly  insular  in 
accent  and  idiom — in  fact,  "a  French  not  spoken  in 
France  !"  We  also  commenced  Italian  together,  for  I  had 
almost  forgotten  my  Vergani,  never  having  opened  it  since 
leaving  Castledown,  and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go 
on  and  explore  the  Riviera  early  in  the  year;  to  visit 
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Florence  and  Pisa,  and  spend  the  Easter  week  in  Rome.  It 
was  therefore  expedient  that  we  should  rub  up  our  French, 
and  learn  as  much  Italian  as  we  possibly  could  during  our 
winter  rest 

We  had  been  a  month,  I  said,  at  Mentone,  and  Christ- 
mas was  near  at  hand ;  the  weather  was  delightfully  warm, 
the  hotels  were  very  full,  and  fresh  visitors  were  still  arriving. 
We  were  in  the  West  Bay,  which  is  considered  to  be  more 
bracing  than  the  other,  the  East  Bay  being  better  suited  to 
the  extremely  delicate,  who  are  none  the  worse  for  a  relax- 
ing temperature.  The  shop  portion  of  the  town  has  in  front 
of  it  a  promenade,  close  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  a  great  resort 
of  invalids  and  others  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  air  without 
going  further  a-field  A  low  stone  wall  protects  the  prome- 
nade from  the  sea ;  many  comfortable  seats  are  provided 
for  the  lazy  and  the  weary.  We  were  one  fine  morning  on 
the  promenade,  and  Ambrose  had  fallen  into  conversation 
with  the  English  chaplain,  while  I,  wishing  to  finish  a 
volume  which  was  overdue  at  the  reading-room^  had 
selected  a  sheltered  nook,  and  settled  myself  there  quite 
luxuriously.  Presently  Ambrose  came  to  me.  "  I  see  in 
the  distance,"  he  said,  "my  old  friend  Lovell,  of  St  John's; 
I  just  missed  him  yesterday.  Would  you  mind  walking  on 
to  meet  him,  before  he  turns  off  another  way  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  stay  here  and  finish  my  book,"  I  replied. 
"  I  am  a  little  idle  to-day,  and  this  blue  sea  is  so  delicious. 
By  all  means,  try  to  catch  Mr.  Lovell ;  never  mind  me,  if  I 
am  tired  of  waiting  I  will  go  home." 

"  I  do  not  quite  like  leaving  you,"  he  said  wistfully,  "  but 
I  very  much  wish  to  have  a  word  with  Lovell ;  if  he  is  alone 
I  shall  ask  him  to  come  to  our  hotel" 

"  Do  so,"  I  replied  "  I  shall  be  quite  happy  here  with 
my  book,  and  there  are  the  Thorold  girls  and  their  aunt, 
whom  I  can  join  if  I  feel  at  all  solitary.  If  you  loiter  you 
will  lose  your  friend" 

Thus  urged,  my  husband  left  me,  and  I  sat  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  absorbed  in  my  volume,  regardless  of  all 
surroundings.  At  last  I  came  to  Finis  ;  and  then,  feeling 
just  a  little  chilly,  I  drew  my  fur  cloak  about  me  and  began 
to  walk  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  promenade.     While  I  was 
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looking  for  Ambrose,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  discovered,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  young  lady  with  her  maid,  sitting  weanly 
in  one  of  the  stone  recesses  overhanging  the  water.  She 
rose  as  I  cam^  near  her,  and  walked  on  rather  slowly  in 
front  Something  riveted  my  gaze  upon  the  girl;  her 
figure,  her  gait,  her  general /^i^  seemed  so  familiar,  an  in- 
describable  emotion  filled  my  breast,  for  she  reminded  me 
of  Gertrude  Armadale. 

As  I  was  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  pass  her,  and  so 
confirm  or  dispel  the  question  of  the  young  lady's  identity, 
she  turned  abruptly  round,  and  we  stood  face  to  face, 
scarcely  a  yard  apart  It  was  Gertrude,  fair  and  sweet 
as  ever,  and  not  a  whit  less  impiilsive  than  when  we 
parted 

"  Ella  I  Ella ! "  she  cried,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  her 

staid,  elderly  attendant  **  I  have  found  you  at  last !  I , 

we  have  looked  for  you  everywhere !  " 

"  You  know  that  Lilian  is  dead  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  till  very  lately ;  we  have  not  been  in 
England  for  a  long  time ;  papa  has  been  very  much  out  of 
health,  he  broke  down  very  suddenly  during  our  last  winter's 
residence  in  Germany.  I  believe  that  diplomadc  business  at 
St  Petersburg  did  not  suit  him,  and  wlule  there  he  took  a 
severe  cold,  which  he  has  never  entirely  thrown  off.  It 
ended  at  last  in  pleurisy,  and  when  that  was  over  there  were 
symptoms  of  gout,  then  it  became  a  question  of  the  liver  1 
Finally,  papa  went  to  Berlin  to  consult  that  celebrated 
doctor,  who  did  him  so  much  good  a  few  years  ago,  and  it 
turned  out  that  his  heart  is  affected.  We  should  have  gone 
back  to  England  two  months  ago,  for  we  are  heartily  tired  of 
foreign  residences,  and  are  almost  pining  for  Armadale  ;  but 
the  German  physician  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  papa's 
present  state  a  winter  in  England  would  be  extremely  pre- 
judicial— he  would  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  fatal  1  And 
I,  too,  have  not  been  quite  myself;  I  have  had  a  very  tire- 
some cough,  which  has  weakened  me  a  good  deal,  so  here  we 
are,  fixtures,  I  expect,  till  April  But  I  wrote  to  you,  Ella, 
and  received  no  answer." 

"  I  had  but  one  letter  from  you,  and  to  that  I  did  not 
reply.     I  knew  that  Mr.  Armadale  did  not  approve  of  our 
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correspondence  ;  it  was   not    want  of  inclination,   it  was 
honour — ^and — perhaps  duty  that  kept  me  silent" 

"  Well,  that  barrier  is  removed,  for  so  far  from  disapprov- 
ing, papa  is  most  anxious  for  the  renewal  of  our  intercourse. 
But  I  want  to  talk  to  you ;  let  us  sit  down  here  for  a  few 
minutes ;  we  are  perfectly  sheltered  in  this  comer,  and  the 
sun  is  really  hot  I  have  known  far  colder  May,  and  even 
June,  days  in  London.  Mounsey,  you  can  make  a  call  on 
some  friends,  or  you  may  go  home,  if  you  like.  I  wish  to 
walk  with  this  lady." 

With  many  an  inquisitive  glance  Mrs.  Mounsey  departed. 
"  She  is  an  excellent  creature,"  Gertrude  remarked,  as  the 
woman  crossed  over  to  the  shops ;  "  but  I  have  to  hold  my 
own ;  she  is  somewhat  inclined  to  act  the  duenna." 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Clifton  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  where  she  is  just  now,  but  she  is  not  Mrs. 
Clifton  any  longer  !  She  is  Lady  Silchester ;  she  met  Lord 
Silchester  at  Heidelburg,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  transpired 
that  they  had  been  youthful  lovers,  and  that  they  had 
determined  to  take  for  their  motto,  *  Better  late  than  never.' 
Almost  before  we  knew  that  they  were  attached,  the  wedding 
was  planned.  Papa  was  rather  cranky,  for  he  thought  Aunt 
Clifton  was  settled  with  us  for  life.  However,  it  was  of  no  use 
to  grumble,  so  we  made  the  best  of  it — ^selected  wedding 
presents,^/^^/  Lord  Silchester,  and  married  the  pair  hand- 
somely. Then  I  declined  a  professed  chaperone,  believing 
that  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself ;  finally, 
as  papa  was  doubtful,  I  consented  to  a  compromise,  and 
engaged  the  virtuous  and  respectable  Mrs.  Mounsey,  a 
widow,  who  has  seen  better  days.  She  is,  to  some  extent, 
my  companion,  but  she  takes  rank  as  my  maid  only.  She  is 
really  very  good,  though  a  little  tiresome.  Our  finding  you, 
though,  will  make  all  the  difference." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  can  be  together.  I  don't  quite  understand ; 
indeed,  it  is  to  me  *  the  mystery  of  mysteries  T  But  about 
three  months  ago,  papa  began  to  talk  to  me  about  you  \ — I 
said — as  he  was  in  a  wonderful  sweet  temper — *  Ah,  daddy 
dear ;  I  wish  I  might  have  EUie  Dale  to  be  with  me  1 '  For 
a  minute  or  so  he  returned  no  answer,  and  I  was  afraid  I  had 
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made  him  angry,  for  he  was  very  queer,  I  can  tell  you,  about 
our  intimacy  at  Lyncombe ;  then  he  said  gravely — almost 
solemnly — *  Gertie,  I  am  beginning  to  think  Heaven  wills  it 
that  Penelope  and  you  should  be  close  friends — sisters  t 
Penelope  has  every  right  to  you  ;  you  have  every  right  to. 
Penelope.  She  is  your  near  relation,  and  her  name  is  not 
Dale,  but  Armadale  / ' " 

"  He  said  my  name  was  Armadale  ?  "  I  cried,  in  extreme 
astonishment     "  He  owned  me,  then  1 " 

"He  distinctly  said  your  name  was  'Armadale  ! '  But  he 
would  not  explaun.  All  I  could  get  out  of  him  was,  *  You 
shall  know  it  all  some  day,  Gertie ;  I  have  a  long  story  to 
tell,  that  must  be  told  before  God  calls  me  to  Himself. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  find  her  whom  you  have  known  as 
Penelope  Dale.  Her  real  name  is  Edith  Penelope 
Armadale.' " 

"  It  is  neither  Dale  nor  Armadale,  now !  for  about  a 
month  ago  I  married  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  was  only  a  curate,  but  his  family  is  wealthy.  His 
health  had  failed,  and  he  was  ordered  abroad  for  the 
winter.  Therefore  it  is  I  am  here — I  am  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Vaughan." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  were  not  married," 
exclaimed  Gertrude.  "I  wanted  you  all  to  myself!  Am  I 
not  disgustingly  selfish  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  I  replied.  And  then  I  went 
back  to  the  time  of  dear  Lilian's  death,  explaining  how  I 
had  been  left  unprovided  for,  and  how  I  had  at  once  set 
about  providing  for  myself. 

"  I  should  have  done  just  the  same,"  remarked  Gertrude, 
approvingly,  "  only  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  fixA  myself  in  bread  and  butter  and  shoes  and 
stockings !  I  speak  several  languages,  but  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  teach  one  of  them  !  I  know  a  lot  of  things,  in  a 
sort  of  way.  I  have  been  taught  a  little  of  everything,  I 
believe;  but  I  could  no  more  teach  French,  German, 
Music,  Natural  Science,  History  and  Geography,  than  I 
could  impart  the  rudiments  of  Persian  and  Chinese,  or 
instruct  young  people  in  the  elements  of  civil-engineering — 
or  explain  the  differential  calculus  /    But  why  did  you  not 
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write  to  me  ?    I  am  sure  papa  would  never  hare  allowed 
you  to  go  out  a3  a  governess." 

"There  were  reasons  why  I  could  not,  and  would  not, 
apply  to  Mr.  Armadale." 

"  Do  you  know  y/hsit  really  is  the  relationship  between 
us,Eme?" 

"  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  do." 

"  Are  we  cousins— Jirs/  cousins  ?  " 

"No,  I  think  we  are  not  cousins." 

"  You  cannot  be  my  sister,  because  I  am  poor  mamma's 
only  living  child;  there  was  but  the  baby-boy,  besides 
myself.  And  papa  was  only  married  once; — ^and  yet,  I 
don't  know,  he  mtgAt  have  married  that  lovely  girl  of  whom 
Cousin  Letty  spoke  to  mamma,  might  he  not?  " 

"  He  might  certainly ;  I  hope  he  did  !  But,  Gertie,  shall 
we  not  wait  till  Mr.  Armadale  himself  tells  the  story — the 
story  which  links  us  together.  And  here,  in  good  time, 
comes  my  husband." 

"  To  think  you  should  possess  such  an  article  of  property 
as  a  husband ;  do  you  love  him  very  much  ?  " 

"  My  husband  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,"  I  gravely 
answered;  "a  man  who  commands  both  affection  and 
esteem.  Here  he  is — ^let  me  introduce  you  to  each  other. 
Gertrude,  this  is  my  husband,  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Vaughaa 
Ambrose,  this  is  my  friend  and  near  relation.  Miss  Gertrude 
Armadale." 

He  looked,  as  he  well  might,  a  little  puzzled  Then  he 
said,  "  You  need  not  tell  me  you  are  near  relatives  1  You 
are  wonderfully  alike,  only  Miss  Armadale  is  not  so  dark  as 
yourself,  Ella,  and  she  looks  several  years  younger." 

Afterwards,  as  we  walked  home  together  to  our  hotel, 
Ambrose  said  to  me,  "That  girl  must  be  your  half-sister." 

"  I  believe  she  is,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  all  but  sure  of  it 
But,  oh,  Ambrose,  she  says  her  father  owns  me  as  an  Arma- 
dale I  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  married  my  mother ;  I 
am  no  child  of  shame" 

"  My  darling  Ellie,  so  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  do 
not  care  an  atom  whether  this  man  is  your  lawful  father  or 
not  Of  course  you  wUl  care  yourself.  Honest  parentage 
is  one  of  our  greatest  earthly  blessings.    Next  to   being 
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happily  married  is  being  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  an 
honest,  reputable  father  and  a  virtuous  mother.  So  on 
your  account  I  shall  rejoice  if  the  supposed  stain  be  wiped 
avray.     What  brii^s  the  Armadales  here  ?  " 

**  They  are  like  ourselves,  in  search  of  winter  sunbeams. 
And  they  have  been  looking  for  me,  Gertrude  says.  How 
glad  I  am  that  you  elected  to  walk  on  the  promenade  this 
morning ! " 

That  same  evening  Gertrude  came  to  my  rooms.  "  Papa 
wants  you  to  come  to  Villa  Rosa  to-morrow  morning,"  she 
said ;  "  he  was  so  excited  when  I  told  him  how  I  had  found 
you  and  your  husband,  that  I  had  to  give  him  his  sedative, 
and  make  him  go  to  sleep.  Then  he  wanted  me  to  come 
across  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  to  that  I  demurred, 
knowing  that  you  would  be  at  dinner,  and  I  persuaded  him 
to  wait  till  to-morrow  for  the  interview.  The  doctor  parti- 
cularly cautioned  me  against  letting  him  get  excited  Will 
you  come  about  twelve  o^clock  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  will.  Does  Mr.  Armadale  expect  Mr. 
Vaughan  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  I  am  sure  not  He  wishes  to  see  you 
alone  first ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wants  to  tell  the  story  he  has  to 
tell  to  you  and  to  me  together^  and  to  no  one  else.  We  havQ 
both  a  right  to  know  it,  he  says — ^to  know  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  Cousin  Letty  is  the  only  person  who  is  in 
the  secret  Aunt  Clifton — I  beg  her  pardon,  Lady  Sil- 
chester — has  been  told  nothing.  Now  I  must  go  back  to 
papa !  he  is  looking  out  for  me,  I  expect" 

Next  morning,  a  little  before  noon,  I  dressed  myself  with 
more  than  my  usual  care,  and  started  for  Villa  Rosa.  Ger- 
trude saw  me  from  the  verandah,  and  came  down  the 
garden  walk  to  meet  me.  How  strange  it  seemed,  our 
meeting  in  this  calm,  business  way  !  How  I  wished  I  could 
write  to  Lilian  to  tell  her  all  about  it  On  the  threshold  of 
the  drawing-room  stood  Mr.  Armadale. 

He  was  much  aged — greatly  changed  since  I  saw  him  last 
at  Castlewood  He  was  still  handsome  and  stately  in  his 
bearing,  but  his  hair  was  white,  his  figure  a  little  bowed,  and 
his  whole  aspect  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  rapidly 
growing  old.     I  looked  up  at  him,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
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His  first  words  were,  "  Penelope,  my  dear,  it  is  very  good  of 
you  to  come  to  me  so  quickly ;  you  are  better  to  me  than  I 
deserve." 

I  was  still  silent  Something,  too,  of  the  old  awe  and 
restraint  stole  over  me  as  I  stood  before  him.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  a  little  girl  again,  and  he  once  more  the  "guardian  " 
of  my  school  days. 

"  Do  go  into  the  room  and  sit  down  both  of  you,"  cried 
Gertrude,  pretending  to  be  impatient  "  I  am  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  standing  in  draughty  lobbies,  and,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  I  should  like  to  take  my  usual  seat,  which  I 
cannot  do  while  papa  and  Ella  so  unceremoniously  block 
up  the  doorway." 

Then  we  all  moved  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  down 
near  the  fire,  which  was  burning  brightly,  quite  in  English 
fashion.  Gertrude  rang  for  wine  and  biscuits,  and  insisted 
on  relieving  me  of  my  hat  and  cloak. 

"And  so  you  are  married,  Penelope?"  said  Mr. 
Armadale,  presently.  I  thought  his  manner  as  ilUassured 
as  mine  had  been  when  I  dined  with  him  at  the  Knowle 
Hotel  between  six  and  seven  years  ago ;  there  was  a  certain 
tremor  in  his  voice,  a  nervousness  in  his  every  tone  that 
made  me  feel  very  far  from  unembarrassed ;  but  I  answered 
quietly — very  much  as  I  answered  him  then — "  Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  not  call  me  *  j/>,'  Penelope." 

"What then  shall  I  call  you,  Mr.  Armadale?" 

"You  must  call  me — 'father.*  I  am  your  father, 
Penelope." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  I  have  known  it  for  nearly  three 
years — for  more  than  two  years,  certainly.  I  dare  say  you 
can  recall  the  period" 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  apply  to  me  when  Miss  Agnew 
died  ?    Why  did  you  turn  out  to  get  your  own  living  ?  " 

"  For  my  mother's  sake  I  could  not,  would  not,  apply  to 
you,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  call  you — *  father !  *  If  I  am 
your  daughter,  why  was  I  called  Penelope  Dalef  Of 
course,  I  was  married  under  the  name  of  D^e." 

"Papa,"  interposed  Gertrude,  a  red  flush  mounting  to 
her  very  forehead,  "  then  Ella  is  my  sister  !  " 

"  Yes,  Gertrude,  Ella,  as  you  call  her,  is  your  sister — 
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your  elder  sister,  tea     She  is  two  years  and  two  months 
older  than  you  are." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  answered,  with  something 
like  a  shiver.  "  Papa — I  must  say  it — I  have  thought  of  it 
ever  since  I  knew  that  Penelope  belonged  to  us ;  there  must 
have  been  wrong — ^great  wrong ! " 

"  There  was  great  wrong,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  sadly 
and  gravely,  "  and  I  was  the  wrong-doer — ^the  only  one  in 
the  whole  affair.  But  the  wrong,  thank  God  !  was  not  that 
which  the  world  supposed  It  was  not  irremediable^  as  I  am 
afiraid  Letty  Jocelyn  represented  it  to  be  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Carrington,  and  to  the  family  of  the  Howards.  But  I  have 
no  right  to  blame  her.  I,  by  my  guilty  silence — ^by  my 
after  conduct — ^was  accessory  to  the  falsehood  Marion 
Fraser  was  my  lawful  wife — and  she  was  Penelope's 
mother." 

At  that  I  broke  down,  and  cried  like  a  simpleton.  I 
could  not  yet  forgive  my  father,  whose  strange  repudiation 
of  his  first  marriage  had  cost  me  so  much  suffering,  and 
placed  me  in  so  equivocal  a  position — more  than  once. 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Gertrude,  when  she  had  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  flowed  in  sympathy  with  mine.  "  Only 
say  first  that  my  mother,  Rosalie  Adair,  was  also  your  lawful 
wife." 

"She  was,  my  dear.  Have  no  apprehensions  on  that 
score  !  I  was  not  such  a  wretch  as  to  wrong  two  women. 
Marion  was  in  her  grave  when  your  mother  became  Mrs. 
Armadale." 

"Well,  how  was  it?  I  quite  remember  poor  mamma 
and  Cousin  Letty  having  one  of  their  pitched  battles,  and 
something  being  said  about  a  girl  in  the  north,  who  had 
been  your  *  own  true  love.'      How  did  it  all  come  about  ?  " 

"It  is  rather  a  long  story,  for  I  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.  As  a  boy,  as  a  young  man,  I  was  not  happy  at 
home.  I  feared  my  father.  I  scarcely  loved  him  at  alL 
I  could. not  When  I  was  a  man  grown  I  trembled  at  his 
voice.  I  shrank  away  from  his  frown.  My  mother  was 
gentler ;  but  she,  too,  was  proud  How  proud — how  sin- 
^Uy  proud — I  never  knew  till  my  sister  Juliet  eloped,  and 
married  a  man  far  beneath  her  in  position  and  in  point  of 
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rank.  Juliet  was  never  forgiven.  Her  name  was  never 
mentioned  in  our  midsL  Every  relic  of  her  was  carefully 
removed  It  was  as  though  she  had  never  lived.  It  was 
from  your  Aunt  Adelaide  that  I  heard  of  poor  Juliet's 
death.  Her  parents  made  no  sign.  She  died  to  them, 
they  said,  when  she  left  her  home.  I  do  not  think  either 
of  them  ever  relented.  Well,  about  this  time,  I  was 
formally  betrothed  to  Rosalie  Adair.  I  had  not  much  to 
do  with  the  matter  mjrself ;  oiu:  two  fathers  settled  it  between 
them.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  really  proposed  to 
your  mother,  Gertrude ;  but  our  engagement  was  an  under- 
stood thing,  and  it  was  formally  announced.  Our  marriage 
was  delayed  till  Rosalie  was  older,  for  she  was  a  mere  child 
— in  mind  and  manners,  at  least — ^though  not  exactly  a 
child  in  years.  I  was  quite  content  to  wait  her  father's 
pleasure." 

"  Grandpapa  Adair  was  very  fond  of  mamma,  I  know," 
said  Gertrude,  musingly. 

"  Yes ;  she  was  his  only  daughter,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
two  sons,  who  were  drowned  while  boating  at  Lucerne,  she 
became  his  only  child  and  sole  heiress.  The  Linden  and 
Armadale  estates,  as  you  know,  join,  and  the  Adairs  of 
Linden  are  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  North,  where 
old  families  abound.  I  did  not  object  to  Rosalie  Adair,  for 
she  was  extremely  pretty  and  graceful,  and  I  fancied  she 
was  fond  of  me ;  but  our  courtship,  from  first  to  last,  was  of 
the  coolest,  most  matter-of-fact  description.  One  summer  I 
went  into  Scotland.  I  had  been  seriously  unwell,  and 
needed  a  thorough  change.  It  pleased  me  to  go  alone ;  to 
get  quite  away  from  everybody  I  knew.  I  told  them  at 
home  I  should  write  very  few  letters.  They  might  consider 
always  that  no  news  was  good  news.  I  took  with  me  a 
trunkful  of  books — ^my  tastes,  even  as  a  lad,  were  literary — 
my  fishing  tackle,  and  a  very  simple  wardrobe.  I  left  belund 
me  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  all  outward  evidences  of 
my  actual  rank  in  life.  I  resolved  to  pass  myself  off  for  a 
student,  in  rather  humble  circumstances,  out  for  a  holiday, 
and,  the  better  to  ensure  the  success  of  my  partial  disguise, 
I  dropped  the  two  first  syllables  of  my  name  after  leaving 
Edinburgh,  and  called  myself  simply  Mr.  Dak" 
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"  Ah,  now  I  understand ! "  murmured  Gertrude. 

And  now  I  also  began  to  understand. 

He  resumed : — 

"  After  several  weeks  of  lonely  sport  I  became  wearied  of 
line  and  rod,  and  I  determined  on  an  interval  of  good  hard 
study.  So  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  where  there 
were  more  tourists  than  I  cared  to  encounter,  I  went  further 
north,  quite  into  the  Highlands,  till  I  came  to  a  village 
called  Inverlochan,  the  seclusion  and  wild  beauty  of  which 
charmed  me  so  much  that  I  decided  to  take  up  my  quarters 
at  the  lone  country  inn  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and 
there  rusticate  to  my  heart's  content  I  had  not  been  there 
long  when  I  became  acquainted  with  the  minister  of  the 
kirk,  who  speedily  invited  me  to  the  manse,  and  took  great 
delight  in  conversing  with  me  on  literary  subjects.  He 
revelled  in  my  travelling  library,  which  I  supplemented, 
entirely  to  give  him  pleasure,  by  an  order  on  an  Edinburgh 
bookseller.  Mr.  Fraser  was  one  of  the  simplest-minded 
men  I  ever  met ;  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  and  he 
threw  a  line  skilfully.  He  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing, 
for  the  great  world  that  was  so  far  away  from  his  own 
mountain  solitudes. 

"  He  was  of  humble  origin ;  his  father  had  been  a  mere 
cotter — a,  very  small  farmer,  perhaps,  who  laboured  on  his 
own  land.  He  had  lost  his  wife  ten  years  before,  and  now 
lived  alone  in  his  hut  of  a  manse  with  his  two  daughters, 
Janet  and  Marion,  who  performed  all  domestic  offices  them- 
selves. They  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
what  we  should  call  menial  work ;  but  they  toiled  diligently 
and  cheerfully,  deeming  their  daily  tasks  no  drudgery, 
rather  pleasant  and  honourable  labour.  Their  father  had 
not  neglected  their  education ;  they  had  read  many  books 
with  him.  For  their  sakes  he  had  studied  French,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  find  how  well  they  could  read  a  volume 
of  RfuifUy  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  collection.  They 
had  both  lovely  voices,  but  Marion  was  a  true  musical 
genius,  and  might  easily  have  been  trained  for  a  prima 
donna.*^ 

"Was  *  Janet'  the  aunt  or  nurse  with  whom  I  once 
lived?"  I  asked. 
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"  She  was ;  she  was  your  mother's  elder  sister.  She  was 
a  fine  and  graceful  young  woman,  with  an  air  and  a  style 
that  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  amid  such 
ordinary  surroundings;  but  Marion — ^my  Marion — ^was 
lovely  as  an  evening  star.  Such  perfect  beauty  as  hers  I 
have  never  seen.  The  more  I  saw  of  her  the  more  I 
admired  her,  the  more  I  appreciated  her  natural  refinement, 
her  simple  elegance,  her  sweetness  and  purity  of  character. 
After  awhile  I  lived  entirely  at  the  manse,  and  Marion 
became  all  the  world  to  me.  I  loved  her  with  all  the 
passion  of  a  youthful  love,  with  all  the  madness  and 
unrestrained  impulse  of  an  undisciplined  and  selfish  nature. 
I  determined  that  I  would  make  her  my  own ;  I  forgot 
Rosalie  I  I  forgot  father  and  mother !  I  forgot  ancestors, 
lineage,  rank ;  I  forgot  that  I  was  an  Armadale,  and  I  wooed 
this  lowly-bom  child  of  obscurity  and  poverty  for  my  bride ! 

"  She  loved  me,  and  fondly,  toa  She  was  only  seventeen, 
as  innocent  and  untaught  in  the  world's  ways  as  the  wild 
flowers  of  her  native  woods.  Her  father  was  almost  as 
unsophisticated  as  herself,  and,  for  a  sober,  middle-aged 
minister,  he  was  singularly  romantic.  When  I  proposed  to 
marry  Marion  privately,  he  saw  no  objection.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  the  poor  student  I  had  seemed  to  be ;  that 
my  parents  were  wealthy  and  influential,  and  inordinately 
proud  \  that  they  never  would  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  a  simple  Presbyterian  minister ;  but  that, 
once  bound  in  wedlock,  they  could  not  force  me  into  any 
other  union ;  and  in  a  few  years,  at  the  utmost,  I  should  be 
able  to  present  my  wife  to  my  family,  and  all  would  be  well 
He  hesitated  a  little,  but  Marion  joined  her  entreaties  to 
mine ;  she  did  not  want  to  be  a  grand  lady,  she  said — not 
yet,  at  all  events ;  she  would  like  to  live  on  quietly  at  the 
manse  for  three  or  four  years,  and  fit  herself  for  the  position 
of  my  wife.  I  was  to  send  her  books  and  a  piano,  and  a 
competent  servant  was  to  be  engaged,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  released  from  all  kinds  of  drudgery.  I  expressly 
stipulated  that  she  should  lay  aside  her  customary  household 
occupations,  and  take  care  of  her  hands,  which,  though 
small  and  delicately  formed,  bore  many  traces  of  the  sordid 
tasks  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
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"  Of  course,  I  might  tell  you  a  story  as  long  as  a  three- 
volume  novel;  but  I  need  now  only  say  that  we  were 
married,  by  the  minister  himself,  in  the  parlour  of  the 
manse,  and  in  accordance  with  every  requirement  of  the 
marriage  law  of  Scotland.  I  think  the  good  man  was  glad 
to  know  that  his  beautiful  child  was  well  and  honourably 
provided  for,  while  at  the  same  time  she  would  remain  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years,  under  his  own  roof;  for  Janet 
was  going  to  leave  him ;  she  was  engaged  to  a  Lowland 
farmer,  whom  I  had  never  seen.  My  wife  and  I,  by  way  of 
wedding  tour,  made  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides;  we 
travelled  for  some  weeks,  till  the  autumn  began  to  fade  into 
early  winter,  and  I  was  peremptorily  commanded  to  return 
to  Armadale. 

"  It  was  almost  Christmas  when  I  found  myself  at  home 
once  more.  My  father  evidently  suspected  me  of  some 
entanglement,  but,  haughty  and  proud  as  he  was,  he  held 
no  rigid  code  of  morals.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school, 
which  benignantly  winked  at  the  sowing  of  wild  oats — to 
the  school  which  drank  deeply,  and  swore  soundly  on  occa- 
sion, and  discreetly  ignored  an  intrigue,  provided  it  did  not 
actually  compromise  one's  honourable  name.  But  neither 
he  nor  my  mother  ever  dreamed  that  I  was  a  married  man.  - 
Rosalie  Adair  never  suspected  that  I  was  the  husband  of 
another  woman.  The  months  passed  on,  and  Marion 
prayed  me  to  revisit  the  manse.  I  had  made  provision  for 
a  private  correspondence.  She  wrote  under  cover  of  a 
humble  friend,  a  sort  of  foster-brother,  who  forwarded  all 
letters  addressed  to  *  Mr.  Edward  Dale.'  But  already,  away 
from  the  charmer,  I  began  to  repent  of  my  rash,  imprudent 
marriage.  I  began  to  understand,  ay,  and  to  sAare^  my 
father's  pride  of  race.  I  felt  like  one  caught  in  a  snare, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  I  had  done  that  which 
could  not  be  undone,  and  I  must,  perforce,  ere  long  con- 
fess, for  there  began  to  be  whispers  of  the  wedding  to  which 
the  united  families  of  Armadale  and  Linden  were  looking 
forward. 

"  I  knew  that  Marion  expected  to  become  a  mother  early 
in  the  summer,  and  I  was  trying  to  arrange  for  a  secret  visit 
to  Inverlochan,  when  news  came  that  she  was  dangerously 
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ill,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  periL  I  went  at  once, 
but  arrived  too  late ;  my  fair  young  wife  was  dead,  and  her 
babe  was  not  expected  to  survive.  I  was  not  so  heartless 
but  that  I  grieved  deeply  at  my  loss ;  still,  when  the  first 
anguish  subsided,  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  recovered 
freedom,  and  determined  at  all  cost  to  keep  my  secret  to 
myself;  I  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  my  humble  but 
legal  Scottish  marriage  ! 

"  Circumstances  fevoured  me.  Mr.  Fraser  did  not  long 
survive  his  daughter,  and  I  found  means  to  convince  Janet 
that  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  contract  of  the  previous  August 
which  invalidated  the  union,  and  rendered  it  null  and  void. 
She  was  herself  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  her  Lowland 
farmer,  and,  having  plenty  of  money  at  my  command,  I 
recompensed  her  liberally — even  lavishly,  according  to  her 
ideas — for  the  care  of  her  infant  niece,  and  further  provided 
that  she  was  to  take  the  baby  with  her  to  her  new  home  in 
Cumberland,  and  bring  her  up  as  an  orphan  committed 
to  her  charge.  I  promised  her  that  the  child  should 
be  well  cared  for  in  every  respect,  that  she  should  be 
educated  as  a  gentleman's  daughter.  I  said  that  she  was 
to  be  called  ^Penelope  DcUe,^  Janet  herself  never  knew 
— does  not  know  to  this  day,  if  she  yet  lives — my  real 
patronymic" 

"  Wiy  was  I  named  Penelope 7^^  I  asked. 

"Your  grandfather  gave  you  the  name  when  he  bap- 
tized you  in  the  same  room  in  which  your  mother  and  I 
were  married.  He  had  a  passion  for  classical  names,  and 
the  Odyssey  was  one  of  his  favourite  volumes.  Janet 
wanted  you  to  be  called  *  Edith ' — I  really  do  not  know  for 
what  reason — and  so,  to  please  her,  you  were  baptized  as 
•  Edith  Penelope.' " 

"  Why  was  I  not  christened  *  Marion  f ' " 

"The  old  man  said  there  could  never  be  a  second 
Marion ;  and  he  would  rather  you  bore  a  name  that  did  not 
remind  him  of  all  he  had  lost  The  baptism  had  already  taken 
place  when  I  reached  Inverlochan.  You  were  less  than 
six  months  old  when  your  aunt  married  Rob  Micklethwaite, 
and  took  you  to  the  farmhouse  where  you  passed  the  first 
six  years  of  your  life." 
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"  Till  you  and  Miss  Jocelyn  took  me  away  to  London, 
and  afterwards  to  Castlewood  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  had  married  about  a  year  after  Marion's  death 
— the  wedding  was  delayed  through  Rosalie's  illness.  But 
memories  of  my  lovely  Inverlochan  wild  flower  still  haunted 
me,  and  conscience  bade  me  not  neglect  the  child,  who  was, 
equally  with  Gertrude,  my  lawful  daughter.  Besides,  the 
Micklethwaites  had  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate,  and 
the  farmer  strenuously  objected  to  takihg  you  as  one  of  the 
family  to  Australia  I  took  Letitia  Jocelyn  into  my  con- 
fidence, and  she  undertook  to  carry  out  my  plans.  She 
always  pretended  to  disbelieve  the  account  of  my  private 
marriage ;  yet  she  placed  you,  as  you  are  aware,  Penelope, 
with  Miss  Beaumont,  as  the  offspring  of  a  clandestine  and 
disgraceful  marriage  contracted  by  an  Armadale,  It  was 
necessary,  she  said,  to  make  your  birth  appear  respectable^  as 
Miss  Beaumont  only  received  young  gentlewomen.  It  was 
considered  to  be  expedient  that  I  should  enact  the  part  of 
guardian.  And  now,  my  children,  that  is  all — I  have  no 
more  to  say." 

"  But,  papa  ! "  expostulated  Gertrude,  "  how  could  you 
be  so  unkind  to  Ella  ?  When  grandpapa  died  why  did  you 
not  acknowledge  your  first  marriage  ?  " 

*'  I  had  gone  on  too  long  in  deceit  to  be  willing  to  con- 
fess the  fraud  of  which  I  had  been  guilty.  At  one  time,  I 
believe  I  might  have  been  brave  enough  to  own  the  truth  ; 
but  Letitia  Jocelyn  prevailed  upon  me  to  keep  the  secret 
stilL  It  was  better,  she  urged,  that  what  had  been  con- 
cealed so  long  should  remain  hidden  to  the  end.  And  as 
time  passed  on  the  difficulties  only  increased.  I  longed  to 
claim  Penelope,  yet  lacked  the  courage  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  youth ;  above  all,  I  dreaded  your  discovery  of  my  un- 
worthiness,  Gertrude ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must,  at  any  cost, 
save  myself  from  the  loss  of  your  affection — the  loss  of 
your  esteem.  When  you  met  so  strangely  at  that  little  out- 
of-the-way  seacoast  village,  I  felt  that  Providence  would 
drag  forth  to  the  light  my  long-buried  mystery;  yet  still 
I  struggled  on,  and  would  not  yield !  At  last,  as  illness 
pressed  upon  me  and  I  began  to  understand  that  my  days 
were  numbered,  the  longing  to  press  Penelope  to  my  heart, 
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and  to  own  her  as  my  dear  daughter,  became  irresistible ! 
And  now,  Gertrude,  my  love,  you  have  your  wish — ^yon 
have  a  sister,  a  real  sister ! — and  she  is  the  Ella  Dale  to- 
wards whom  you  have  been  so  singularly  drawn,  and  for 
whose  companionship  you  have  pined  so  long/' 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

IN  GREEN   PASTURES.      BY  STILL  WATERS. 

THE  next  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  my 
father  and  my  husband  to  each  other.  I  had  con- 
fided to  Gertrude  the  history  of  my  marriage,  in  order  to 
avoid  future  explanations  that  might  otherwise  prove 
embarrassing.  Gertrude  took  very  kindly  to  Ambrose,  and 
soon  became  quite  sisterly  in  her  manner  towards  him.  Mr. 
Armadale  was  evidently  a  little  disappointed  in  his  son-in* 
law.  But  fortunately — or  perhaps  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Vaughan  was  entirely  devoid  of  that  sixth  sense  which 
enables  us,  or  rather  compels  us — whether  we  will  or  no — 
to  read,  as  from  printed  page,  the  unspoken  thought  of 
those  about  us.  My  father  was  always  perfectly  courteous, 
and  even  cordial,  in  his  intercourse  with  my  husband ;  but 
I  could  discern  a  certain  restraint,  a  slight  shade  of  hauteur^ 
an  undefinable  tone  of  disapproval  at  every  interview. 

One  day  Mr.  Armadale  said  to  me — "  Penelope,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question." 

"  Very  well,  papa.  I  will  answer  it  if  I  can." 
"  Did  you  marry  Mr.  Vaughan  out  of  pure  gratitude  ?  " 
"  I  scarcely  know,  now,"  I  answered,  and  I  felt  the  hot 
blood  mounting  to  my  cheeks — "  I  should  not  perhaps  have 
been  his  wife  if  he  had  not  so  nobly  risked  his  life  for  mine. 
Till  after  the  night  of  the  fire  I  had,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  no  affection  for  him ;  then  I  learned  to  love  him," 
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"  And  you  do  not  regret  the  payment  of  the  debt?  You 
are  happy  in  your  married  life  ?" 

"  I  am  happy,"  I  replied,  curtly,  only  wondering  whether 
I  spoke  the  very  truth.  "  I  ought  to  be  content ;  I  have  a 
devoted  husband  who  thinks  there  is  no  woman  in  the 
world  equal  to  his  own  Ella — all  my  wishes  are  gratified^ 
even  anticipated  I  have  plenty  of  money,  and  unre- 
strained freedom  in  spending  jt  Also  in  travelling  abroad 
is  fulfilled  one  of  my  most  cherished  youthful  dreams.  I 
ought  to  be  happy, — ^and — I  think  I  am" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  my  father,  pensively,  "  if  you  are 
satisfied,  that  is  enough ;  but  I  must  confess  I  should  have 
chosen  very  differently  for  my  beautiful  gifted  Penelope. 
Why,  child,  if  you  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  assume 
matronly  honours,  you  might  have  worn  a  coronet ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  I  replied,  coldly.  "  Well,  I  have 
no  such  ambition ;  I  would  not  exchange  my  own  middle- 
class  husband  for  any  peer  of  the  realm.  It  is  Gertrude 
who  must  be  my  lady ;  nor  should  you  blame  me  if  I  have, 
by  my  marriage,  somewhat  disappointed  your  hopes,  for  you 
must  remember  that  it  was  as  the  portionless  governess, 
Penelope  Dale,  that  I  took  rank ;  not  as  Miss  Armadale  of 
Armadale.  When  I  accepted  Ambrose's  love  I  was  a  soli- 
tary, undowered  girl,  alone  in  the  world,  without  ties,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  free  to  wed  whom  I  would,  without 
deferring  to  the  will  of  any  living  person.  Perhaps  it  was 
better  so." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  ! "  he  responded,  sadly.  "  I  am  sure  it 
was  !  Ah,  Penelope,  the  old  proud  worldly  spirit  is  stirring 
within  me  again,  and  I  thought — I  hoped  I  had  conquered 
it  for  ever." 

After  that  conversation,  the  subject  of  my  marriage  was 
not  renewed  The  winter  quietly  passed  away.  In  January 
we  had  a  few  cold,  sleety  days,  and  early  in  February  the 
dreaded  mistral  blew  from  the  north-west,  and  chilled  the 
blood  in  our  veins ;  but  ere  long  came  floods  of  sunshine, 
balmy  breezes,  blue  transparent  skies,  and  such  a  wealth  of 
flowers  as  one  sees  in  England  only  towards  midsummer. 
Everywhere  flourished,  in  wonderful  luxuriance,  the  nar- 
cissus and  the  tulip ;  there  were  primroses  by  the  million, 
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and  heaps  of  hyacinths,  and  violets  of  every  shade  of 
purple,  from  almost  black  to  palest  lilac  The  heliotropes 
were  in  all  their  glory,  as  they  would  not  be  at  home  for 
months  to  come ;  and  the  marguerites  below  our  windows 
were  one  mass  of  jstany,  snowy  bloom.  With  us,  indeed, 
the  winter  was  passed ;  the  rain  was  over  and  gone  !  The 
flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  was  come  ! 

It  was  the  last  week  in  February  when  Gertrude  came  to 
me  one  morning.  "  EUie ! "  she  cried,  quite  eagerly,  "  we 
are  going  home,  and  you  must  go  with  us  ! "      * 

"  Going  home  ! — to  England  ?" 

"  To  Armadale  !  Papa  is  so  much  better ;  this  lovely 
climate  has  done  him  all  the  good  in  the  world ;  but  he  is 
home-sick,  and  home  he  will  go,  in  spite  of  all  I  urge ;  for 
I  am  not  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  he  ought  to  brave  our 
northern  spring,  just  yet  He  has  important  business  in 
London,  he  says,  and  it  is  full  time  we  ended  our  wander- 
ings ;  he  will  not  listen  to  any  representations  of  mine ;  I 
<  have  never  known  him  more  obstinate,  more  set  on  taking 
his  own  way.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  talk  to  him, 
Ella ! » 

"  If  you  have  failed,  I  am  sure  I  should." 

"I  do  not  know  that  You  have  a  growing  influence 
with  papa ;  he  respects  your  opinions.  He  has  told  me 
more  than  once  that  your  judgment,  for  so  young  a  woman, 
is  remarkable  :  that  you  are  decidedly  strong-minded." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  scarcely  a  compliment,  Gertie. 
When  one  speaks  of  a  woman  as  *  strong-minded,'  one 
generally  intends  to  say  that  she  is  disagreeable." 

^*  Papa  did  not  mean  that,  I  am  sure.  He  thinks  so 
much  of  you,  that  if  I  did  not  love  you  with  all  my  heart, 
I  should  be  jealous.  Whenever  I  am  wayward  and  incon- 
sistent— as  I  confess  I  am,  not  unfrequently — he  tells  me  I 
have  a  spice  of  my  mother  in  me ;  I  understand  what  that 
means.  But  we  must  come  to  business ;  home  we  are 
certainly  going,  for  papa,  I  can  see,  has  fully  made  up  his 
mind,  and  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  course  he  intends 
to  take.     Are  you  coming  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not ;  Ambrose  has  not  been  quite  so  well 
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since  he  took  that  tiresome  cold,  and  the  doctor  says  he 
must  not  dream  of  returning  to  England  for  at  least  three 
months.  If  you  leave  Mentone,  I  think  we  shall  extend 
our  travels  along  the  Riviera,  spend  Easter  in  Rome, 
and  make  our  way  back  by  Switzerland  After  what  Dr. 
Bennett  said,  I  cannot  advise  my  husband  to  turn  his  face 
towards  England  just  yet ;  our  springs,  you  know,  are  often 
more  trying  than  the  winters ! " 

"  Ah !  those  dreadful  east  winds  I  What  does  Watts 
say  ?  '  Inconstant  as  the  whistling  wind ! ' — When  it  gets 
into  the  east  it  b  constant  enough  !  I  shall  never  forget 
my  last  experiences  of  an  English  spring  and  summer  ! " 

"  Then  you  would  rather  remain  here  a  little  longer  ?  " 

"  That  I  would  !  For  I  njust  tell  you,  Ella,  that  I  have 
some  uncomfortable  suspicions  about  my  own  respiratory 
organs.  I  have  been  very  well  ever  since  I  came  to 
Mentone — the  climate  exactly  suits  me ;  but  I  had  a  very 
awkward  cough  in  the  autumn,  and  I  got  quite  thin»  and 
began  to  feel  lackadaisical  and  languid ;  and  the  doctor  at 
Berlin,  who  prescribed  for  papa,  gave  me  a  hint  as  to  my 
own  health,  and  bade  me  take  great  care  of  myself,  &c.,  &c. 
He  wanted  to  sound  me,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it  If  I 
once  had  a  stethoscope  prodding  at  me,  I  should  think  I 
was  far  gone  in  consumption,  and  give  myself  up  forthwith." 

"  But,  darling,  if  there  is  any  mischief  at  work — ^if  there 
is  the  smallest  incipient  tendency  to  pulmonary  weakness, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  know  it,  and  take  measures  accord- 
ingly ?  I  believe  lung  disease  can  nearly  alwjiys  be  warded 
off,  if  taken  in  time." 

"  Well,  at  present,  I  feel  quite  sound,  but  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  Armadale :  it  is  too  cold  for  me,  I  ^m  convinced, 
except  during  the  hottest  season  ;  and,  Ellie,  the  taint  is  in 
my  family — that  is,  in  the  Adair  family :  the  Armadales  are 
healthy  enough,  and  have  lungs  like  brass,  and  their 
bronchials  are  made  of  gutta-percha !  My  mother  died  of 
a  sort  of  decline ;  there  were  other  ailments — ^a  regular 
complication  of  maladies,  I  believe ;  but  phthisis^  compli- 
cated with  something  internal,  was  what  the  doctor's  certi- 
ficate said,  when  they  came  to  bury  her.  And  one  of  her 
brothers  who  were  drowned  had  almost  coughed  his  lungs 
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away.  And  grandmamma  Adair,  whom  I  do  not  remember 
— she  died  before  mamma  was  seven  years  old — ^was  the 
victim  of  consumption.  I  never  thought  about  it  until  I 
was  so  poorly  at  Darmstadt,  and  lay  awake  for  hours,  night 
after  night,  coughing  and  coughing  till  I  was  half  dead. 
Cousin  Letty  used  to  vex  me  very  much,  I  recollect,  by 
trying  to  keep  me  indoors  after  sunset,  and  making  me 
wrap  up,  and  nurse  my  colds,  and  all  that — now  I  know  the 
reason ! " 

'*  Gertie  dear,  if  your  chest  is  at  all  weak,  if  this  cough 
you  talk  of  returns,  promise  me  that  you  will  not  neglect 
it  for  a  day.  And  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  go  back  to 
England  till  the  end  of  April,  at  the  earliest" 

^*  I  do  not  want  to  go  back ;  I  am  extremely  comfortable 
here.  I  do  not  know  when  I  was  so  happy  as  I  have  been 
since  I  knew  you  were  my  sister.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  go  on  with  you  and  Ambrose  to  Rome — I  could  be  of  so 
much  use  to  you,  I  know  the  place  so  well — but  I  am 
afraid  I  ougA/  to  go  home  with  papa.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
I  ought,  for  the  Berlin  doctor  told  me,  in  strictest  confi- 
dence, that  he  was  in  what  people  call  a  very  shaky  state. 
He  has  several  complaints — ^gout  and  liver  among  them — 
and  there  is  something  else  I  could  not  understand,  and 
which  was  not  explained  to  me;  and  the  heart  affection 
complicates  the  treatment  As  you  know,  he  is  very 
strictly  dieted,  and  drinks  no  wine  except  Hock,  of  a  special 
brand,  and  he  is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  take 
only  moderate  exercise.  So  I  feel  that  my  place,  just  now, 
is  at  his  side.  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  anything 
happened  to  him  when  I  was  wilfully  absent  from  hioL" 

"  I  will  try  to  persuade  him  to  stay  one  month  longer  at 
Vt/Ia  Rosa — the  garden  is  quite  a  little  paradise  since  this 
splendid  weather  set  in.  And  while  you  stay,  we  stay  also, 
of  course ;  that  is,  if  Ambrose  agrees." 

"As  if  Ambrose  would  not  agree  to  anything  your  lady- 
ship proposed !  He  would  arrange  for  a  journey  to  Cochin 
China,  or  to  Patagonia,  if  he  thought  you  wished  it !  " 

That  same  afternoon  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr. 
Armadale,  but  he  refused  to  yield  his  point  "  I  must  go» 
child  1"  he  said,  at  last,  quite  crossly;  "  I  must  go,  I   tett 
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you ;  I  have  reasons.  I  have  business  that  I  cannot 
transact  here ;  and  you  ought  to  know  that  when  an  Arma- 
dale says  '  must*  he  means  it  I  will  stay  till  the  middle  of 
next  month — I  concede  so  much — but  not  a  day  later !  I 
fancy  we  are  going  to  have  a  mild  spring." 

"  I  hope  so,  for  Gertrude's  sake.  I  do  not  think  Arma- 
dale suits  her." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  far  north,  and  her  chest  is  delicate." 

"  She  had  a  cough,  but  it  is  gone.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  have  always  had  an  uneasy  feeling  about  Gertie's  lungs, 
for  the  Adairs,  as  a  family,  are  by  means  the  thing,  in  that 
particular ;  and  Gertie  has  the  Adair  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
some  of  the  Adair  ways,  too !  You  are  an  out-and-out 
Armadale ! " 

"  But  you  will  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  North,  when 
you  land  in  England  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  I  have  business  to  transact  in  London.  We 
shall  be  there,  I  dare  say,  several  weeks ;  and  as  Gertrude 
stipulates  for  a  few  days  in  Paris,  to  enable  her  to  interview 
her  dressmaker,  we  shall  be  well  into  April  when  at  length 
we  reach  Armadale.  And  we  cannot  persuade  you  to 
accompany  us  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Bennett  will  not  hear  of  our  leaving  the  South  just 
yet  He  says  that  a  sudden  return  to  a  chilly  temperature 
might  undo  all  the  good  that  the  change  has  effected.  We 
shall  reach  home  rather  late  in  the  summer,  I  imagine." 

"  Whenever  it  is,  you  will  come  to  us,  of  course.  You 
have  never  seen  Armadale.  I  want  to  show  it  to  you 
myself;  next  year — perhaps " 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and  a  certain  solemnity  seemed  to 
overshadow  his  noble  face.  I  understood  that  he  meant  to 
intimate  the  probability  of  his  death  before  another  twelve 
months  should  have  run  their  course. 

"  I  will  certainly  come,"  I  answered ;  "  that  is,  we  will 
I  would  willingly  return  with  you  now,  only  I  think  my 
husband  still  needs  the  warmer  climate,  and  my  first  duty 
is  to  him." 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  and  he  sighed  heavily.  **  A  wife's  first  duty 
is  always  to  her  husband,  I  suppose,  only  some  women 
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either  cannot  or  do  not  admit  the  fact'  Well,  my  dear,  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  happy.  At  first  I  was  afraid  you  were 
not  There  was  an  expression  in  your  face  that  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  Heartsease  did  not  exactly  flourish  in  the 
garden  of  your  souL" 

"You  forget  that  I  had  much  to  suffer,  after  leaving 
Castlewood.  I  am  not  reproaching  you,  papa,  do  not  think 
it ;  but  at  Howard  Abbey  and  afterwards,  events  transpired 
that  darkened  my  path,  and  made  me  feel  no  longer  youth- 
ful Dear  Lilian's  death  was  a  bitter  sorrow,  and  I  fancy 
'govemessing,'  as  Gertie  calls  it,  gives  one  a  prematurely 
grave  and  elderly  appearance.  I  dare  say  experience  has 
traced  some  lines  upon  my  features  that  will  never  entirely 
be  effaced." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  that  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  even 
now  you  have  at  times  a  careworn  look, — 2.  look  as  if  self- 
repression,  if  not  self-sacrifice,  were  the  key-note  of  your 
inner  life.  My  dear  child,  I  hope  that  good-for-nothing 
young  Champneys  did  not  break  your  heart" 

"  Decidedly  not,  papa.  People  that  have  broken  hearts 
die,  do  they  not?" 

"  Not  always;  what  Byron  said  was  true." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Have  you  not  read  yoiu:  Childe  Harold?  He  said, 
'  The  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on,'  and  he  never 
wrote  a  truer  line." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  broken  hearts  in  the  world, 
but,  thank  God,  mine  is  not  one  of  them.  Not  even  the  best 
man  ought  to  have  the  power  to  wreck  a  good  woman's  life. 
I  believe  an  unselfish  old-maid  may  find  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  be  very  happy.  As  regards  Reginald  Champneys, 
be  assured  that  I  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  regret  his 
defection ;  he  was  not  worthy  to  carry  my  husband's  shoes  1 
I  found  him  to  be  unworthy  of  a  pure  woman's  affection, 
and  what  love  for  him  still  lingered  in  my  breast  rapidly 
died  away.  But  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  him — I 
would  rather  forget  him." 

"That  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  He  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  thinking  about,  in  any  way.  He  has  been 
living  a  very  profligate  and  reckless  life  of  late,  and  his 
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uncle  has  begun  to  find  him  out     Unless  he  refonns,^  and 
that  very  speedily,  The  Gables  will  never  be  his." 

Another  fortnight,  and  Ambrose  and  I  were  left  alone. 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Gertrude  started  for  Paris ;  we  began  to 
study  our  Murray  and  our  Bcedeker^  and  to  determine  our 
route  for  the  next  four  months ;  for  we  were  getting  so 
weary  of  Mentone,  that  already  we  had  migrated  to  San 
Remo,  prior  to  continuing  our  journey  along  the  Riviera. 
I  missed  my  sister  dreadfully,  for  though  I  had  made  some 
female  acquaintances  during  the  winter,  I  had  not  found 
one  with  whom  I  cared  to  cultivate  a  friendship.  This 
was  very  much  because  I  was  so  continually  engrossed  with 
Gertrude,  I  suppose 

One  day  I  was  lamenting  my  lack  of  a  lady  intimate,  and 
wishing  I  could  take  a  fancy  to  one  of  three  charming  girls, 
who  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  excited  our  admiration,  when 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  send  an  invitation 
to  some  one  at  home.  As  in  duty  bound,  I  proposed  that 
Miss  Vaughan  should  join  us  before  we  started  for  Genoa. 

"  She  will  not  come,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  my  husband, 
rather  dismally.  "Cilia  does  not  care  to  travel;  she 
inherits  some  of  our  mother's  insular  prejudices.  Besides, 
she  b  just  engaged  to  be  married ;  we  might  as  well  ask  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  come  out  to  us !  We  must  think  of 
some  one  else." 

I  was  not  soiry,  for  Lucilla,  though  good  and  amiable, 
was  singularly  insipid  and  dull  She  always  reminded  me 
of  an  animated  doll.  Her  brother  had  evidently  absorbed 
the  brains  of  the  family. 

"How  would  it  do  to  send  for  Jemima  Donovan?" 
queried  Mr.  Vaughaa  "  She  is  an  intellectual  child,  and 
so  very  fond  of  you,  EUie;  of  course  she  could  not  travel 
alone — ^and  for  that  matter  Cilia  could  not  either ;  but  we 
might,  on  inquiry,  find  some  one  who  is  coming  our  way, 
and  would  not  object  to  take  her  in  tow." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  dear  Mimie  for  a  com- 
panion ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  find  some  one  a 
little  older ;  she  is  only  thirteen,  you  know." 

'*No  more?  She  is  such  an  intelligent  talker,  such  a 
thorough  little   woman,  that  one  forgets   her  actual  age. 
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Who  can  we  get  ?  I  want  you  to  have  some  one  with  you, 
and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  advertising  for  a  hired  com- 
panion." 

*'  Nor  do  I.  I  would  rather  remain  companionless  than 
have  an  utter  stranger  with  me.     I  wonder  now ^" 

"  You  wonder  what  ?  " 

"  Whether  I  could  persuade  one  of  the  Armstrong  girls 
to  join  us  on  our  travels  I  You  know  who  I  mean !  I 
have  often  talked  to  you  about  Nellie  and  Janie  Arm- 
strong." 

"  Yes ;  but  Miss  Armstrong  is  married,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"Nellie  is  married,  and  she  has  a  baby — ^the  most 
beautiful  and  marvellous  production  of  the  century !  But 
there  is  Janie;  she  is  not  quite  happy  at  home,  and  wants 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  work.  At  any  rate  she  would 
like  to  see  what  the  world  is  like  ;  I  should  want  a  change, 
I  am  sure,  if  I  lived  always  at  Westbank.  Her  father  can 
spare  her,  if  he  will ;  she  is  not  the  clever  housekeeper 
that  Nellie  is ;  Cecy  and  Aggie,  the  two  younger  girls,  now 
conduct  the  manage,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  immense 
treat  to  Janie,  and  I  should  really  like  to  have  her.  She 
would  not  be  any  trouble  to  us,  but  a  comfort — a  boon, 
and  a  blessing,  as  Mrs.  Donovan  used  to  say — ^for  she  is 
a  woman  of  resources,  capable  and  talented,  and  knows 
how  to  talk,  when  to  talk,  and  also,  when  to  be  silent" 

"  Write  to  her  by  all  means  ;  I  might  meet  her  at  Turin." 

And  I  did  write,  and  in  process  of  time  received  from 
Janie  a  rapturous  epistle  by  way  of  answer.  She  would 
come  and  be  thankful !  It  was  just  what  she  had  longed 
for  ever  since  she  was  sixteen ;  she  would  owe  me  an  ever- 
lasting debt  of  gratitude.  She  had  had  a  little  trouble  to 
gain  papa's  consent ;  he  was  very  growlsome  at  first,  and 
had  scolded  her  heartily  for  wishing  to  leave  her  happy 
home,  and  go  scampering  about  the  world  like  a  penniless 
dame-de-compagnie  out  of  a  situation.  But  Nellie  had  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  Charlie  had  said  a  good  word  in  favour 
of  the  project,  and  finally  the  pater  had  succumbed,  and 
had  actually  negotiated  with  somebody  that  the  Everings 
knew — somebody  who  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Geneva,  and  who  would  permit  her  to  join  the  party.    So 
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it  was  all  settled,  and  she  was  to  leave  Windermere  that  day 
week,  and  be  with  the  Thomas  Everings  in  London  the 
same  evening. 

So  much  being  definitely  arranged,  we  began  to  make 
preparations  for  our  journey,  the  plan  of  which  was  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  our  own  sweet  wills.  Leaving  me  at  the 
hotel,  Ambrose  took  the  rail  for  Turin,  returning  late  in  the 
evening  with  Janie  Armstrong,  tired,  indeed,  and  somewhat 
travel-worn,  but  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and  full  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  had  been  so  very  kind  to 
her,  and  looked  after  her  baggage,  which,  owing  to  her 
ignorance  of  Italian,  would,  but  for  his  interference,  have 
gone  off  to  Novara. 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  any  account  of  the  leisurely  tour 
we  made  towards  Rome,  nor  to  narrate  our  experiences  of 
the  Eternal  City  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  "  did  "  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice  most  satisfactorily , 
and  found  ourselves  at  Como  a  little  before  Midsummer 
day. 

As  I  think  of  Como,  with  its  lovely  lake,  its  grand  chest 
nut  woods,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  its  sweet,  delicious  air, 
I  pause  awhile  to  retrace  in  memory  some  of  the  peaceful, 
pleasant  days  spent  there.  We  were  quietly  happy — 
Ambrose,  Janie,  and  I ;  we  passed  many  an  hour  on  the 
beautiful  blue  lake — though,  by  the  bye,  Janie  always  con- 
tended thiat  it  was  green  1  We  explored  the  haunts  of  Lucia 
and  Renzo ;  we  tried  to  find  out  in  which  village  they 
actually  lived,  and  we  fixed  upon  one  particular  white-walled 
cottage,  close  to  a  very  humble  little  white-walled  chapel,  as 
the  residence  of  the  inimitable  Don  Abbondio^  after  having 
carefully  read  through  /  Fromessi  Spost\  partly  in  the 
original,  partly  by  aid  of  a  translation,  which  we  fortunately 
discovered  in  the  parlour  of  our  inn  at  Bellagio. 

Ambrose  was  now  quite  well  again  ;  every  trace  of  pul- 
monary delicacy  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  becoming 
quite  a  mountaineer.  Janie  was  radiant  with  happiness ; 
she  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  Como,  chattered  away  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  but  always  with  much  good  sense  and 
modesty,  keeping  us  continually  amused  by  her  nawe 
quaint  observations,  and  saving  both  of  us  much  trouble 
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with  landlords,  landladies,  and  creatures  of  that  ilk  by 
examining  accounts,  checking  laundresses'  bills,  and  squab- 
bling with  extortionate  vetturinL  We  were  fairly  amazed  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  soon  contrived  to  n^e  away  in 
Italian.  "  It's  not  good  Italian ! ''  she  would  say,  impres- 
sively. "Zotti  and  Vergani  would  expire  on  the  spot  if 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  me ;  but  it  answers,  you 
know,  and  the  people  seem  to  understand  me ! " 

Which,  indeed,  they  did,  greatly  to  our  astonishment,  and 
most  certainly  to  our  personal  ease  and  profit 

Ah,  those  were  halcyon  days  !  We  had  very  few  letters, 
for  we  were  not  good  correspondents,  any  of  us,  nor  were 
we  diligent  readers  of  the  newspapers.  The  world  seemed 
a  long  way  off,  and  we  were  quite  content  that  it  should  be 
so ;  for  my  part,  I  rather  looked  forward  ¥rith  dismay  to  the 
time,  fast  approaching,  when  it  would  be  our  duty  once 
more  to  take  our  places  in  social  life.  I  was  not  very  strong 
just  then,  and  how  kind  those  two  were  to  me !  How  good 
Ambrose  was,  thinking  of  every  trivial  thing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  my  comfort,  and  waiting  upon  me  with  all  the 
deferential  tenderness  of  a  lover  still  upon  probation.  The 
more  I  knew  of  Ambrose  the  more  I  esteemed  him ;  the 
more  I  learned  to  appreciate  the  purity  of  his  heart,  the 
sweetness  and  fidelity  of  his  nature. 

Oh  !  the  delicious  readings  we  had,  sitting  in  our  balcony, 
overlooking  the  lovely  lake;  or  reclining  on  the  fragrant 
turf,  under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  lordly  chestnut-trees ; 
or  gliding  over  the  placid  waters,  where  sometimes  we 
amused  ourselves  by  singing  glees  and  songs,  or  some  of  our 
own  favourite  English  hymns !  Ambrose  was  perfectly 
happy ;  he  frequently  said  he  was.  Janie  was  never  tired  of 
telling  us  that  she  had  never  really  enjoyed  her  life  before, 
and  that  we  were  the  "  dearest,  darlmgest  people  in  all  the 
world!" 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that,  at  Colico,  we  bade  adieu 
to  our  beloved  lake,  and  turned  towards  the  Splugen  Pass, 
on  our  way  to  Chiavenna — ^a  few  days  more,  and  we  had  left 
Italy  behind  us,  and  were  fairly  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  bent  on  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  far-famed 
valley  of  Chamounl 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MONT  BLANC 

IT  was  on  a  glorious  morning  in  July  that  my  husband 
left  me,  with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  a  portion 
of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc — only  a  portion,  for  I  thought 
he  was  growing  too  venturesome,  and  I  had  made  him 
promise  solemnly  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther  up  the  snowy 
mountaia  It  was  still  very  early  when  he  set  off  after  a 
hasty  breakfast,  with  his  guides  and  his  alpenstock  ;  he  was 
to  be  absent  two  days,  and  Janie  and  I  were  to  make  short 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  read  a  new  book  that  had 
just  reached  us  from  England,  pay  off  some  of  the  awful 
debt  of  letter-writing  that  stared  us  perpetually  in  the  face, 
and,  in  fact,  improve  the  shining  hours  as  profitably,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  agreeably,  as  we  could 

"You  are  sure  you  are  not  afraid  to  be  left,  Ellie  ?"  he 
said  to  me  as  we  stood  together  at  our  bedroom  window ;  I 
gazing  out  on  the  distant  ice-fields  still  slightly  roseate  in 
the  morning  light,  he  ananging  a  few  necessaries  in  the 
knapsack  he  was  to  carry  with  him. 

"  Afraid  ?  Oh,  no  ! "  I  answered  ;  "  I  am  not  a  nervous 
person,  you  know,  and  Janie  is  a  host  in  herself.  Besides 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear  of  any  kind ;  we  are  as  safe  here  as 
we  should  be  in  a  London  hotel  But  I  shall  be  very 
anxious  about  you." 

"  Shall  you,  little  wife?"  He  always  called  me  " wifie  " 
or  "  little  wife,"  though  I  was  almost  as  tall  as  himself;  it 
pleased  him  to  speak  in  this  protecting  tone.  "You  need 
not  be  anxious,  dear,  for  I  shall  take  the  greatest  care  of 
myself ;  and  with  two  stalwart,  experienced  guides  I  am  not 
very  likely  to  come  to  grief.  I  never  felt  better  and  stronger 
than  I  do  at  this  moment  If  I  were  a  single  man,  I  should 
certainly  go  in  for  the  *  Grand  Ascent' " 

"  What  a  pity  you  are  not ! " 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not !    I  would  not  go  back  to 
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single  blessedness,  or  t^/iblessedness  rather,  for  all  this  world 
could  offer  me.  Darling,  you  and  I  have  been  very  happy, 
have  we  not  ?  " 

Yes,  very  happy,  dear  Ambrose." 

And  we  shall  be  happier  s\!i\\— presently/'^ 

"  If  it  please  God  Now,  dear,  I  think  you  must  ga  I 
see  your  guides  stepping  about  rather  impatiently ;  it  is  full 
time  to  be  en  routes  they  think,  if  the  journey  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  six-and-thirty  hours.  And  yet — ^and  yet — I  do 
wish  you  were  not  going ! " 

"  I  will  give  it  up  even  now,  wifie,  if  you  really  wish  me  to 
stay." 

"  I  wish  you  to  stay,  and  I  wish  you  to  go !  I  do  not  want 
to  make  what  Gertie  calls  a  *  molly-coddle '  of  you ;  and  I 
should  not  like  men  to  think  that  you  were  tied  to  your  wife's 
apron-strings.  Only,  now  the  moment  has  come,  I  do  not 
like  it  I  am  nervous,  I  suppose.  Accidents  seldom  hap- 
pen now,  if  common  prudence  is  not  forgotten ;  and  you  do 
not  go  farther  than  the  Glacier  du  Boisson  ?" 

"  No.  I  have  not  a  thought  of  trying  the  terrible  ledge- 
path." 

"  I  almost  think  the  ledge-path  is  on  this  side  the  Glacier 
du  Boisson.  Promise  me  not  to  undertake  that^  under  any 
circumstances.  Remember  how  sick  and  giddy  you  turned 
just  looking  down  the  cliffs  of  Dover." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  j  but  I  am  in  far  more  robust  health 
than  I  was  then.  At  Dover  I  still  felt  the  effects  of  the 
fever.  But  I  have  promised  you  to  take  no  rash  step,  and  I 
shall  not  forget  it  *  Nee  temere^  nee  timide '  shall  be  my 
motto.     I  wish  you  were  going  with  me  ! " 

"  I  wish  I  could,  for  my  head  is  quite  strong  enough  for 
abysses  and  ice-bridges ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not" 

"  I  am  sure  you  ought  not !  You  have  plenty  of  what  Mr. 
Donovan  would  call  pluck  ;  but  you  want  physical  power — 
*  brute-force,'  as  I  heard  that  man  who  had  accomplished 
the  Matterhom  saying  last  night  Now,  my  dearest,  I  must 
go !  If  the  weather  continue  as  it  is  at  present,  you  and 
Janie  might  come  to  meet  me  to-morrow  evening." 

"  That  we  will ;  I  was  going  to  do  so,  if  you  had  not 
made  the  proposal.  Now,  then,  good-bye,  till — to-morrow 
evening  1 " 
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Ah,  me !  how  could  I  think  what  that  meeting  would  be  ? 
How  could  I  tell  when  we  exchanged  that  last  kiss  that  the 
next  time  his  lips  met  mine  I  should  "  kiss  alone  ! "  Why 
did  no  warning  voice  say  ^^  halt/  Why  did  no  irresistible 
impulse  bid  me  clasp  him  in  my  arms,  and  pray  him,  in  Gk)d's 
name,  to  give  up  the  expedition,  and  content  himself  with 
such  easy  excursions  as  Janie  and  I  could  share  ?  As  he 
left  the  room,  a  mist  was  in  my  sight,  and  a  vague  appre- 
hension filled  me  with  disquiet  At  that  moment  I  loved 
Ambrose  Vaughan  as  I  had  never  loved  him  before.  I  felt 
that  I  was  his  wife — his  wife  in  heart  and  soul !  Another 
minute,  and  he  was  on  the  terrace  below  giving  orders  to  the 
guides.  He  looked  up  as  he  started,  and  again  as  he  passed 
out  of  sight  of  my  window  he  turned  back  with  a  merry, 
loving  glance,  and  threw  me  a  kiss,  as  the  children  say.  It 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  a  smile  on  that  kind,  gentle 
face — the  last  time  in  this  world  that  he  and  I  exchanged  a 
greeting! 

When  he  was  quite  gone,  I  sat  down  to  my  needlework, 
and  asked  Janie  to  read  to  me.  I  think  we  got  through  a 
good  deal  of  muslin  embroidery  and  reading  that  day ;  and 
we  spent  the  evening  at  a  little  chdlet  not  far  distant,  where 
we  were  regaled  with  strawberries  and  milk,  and  listened  to 
the  local  folk-lore,  and  were  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
goat-tending.  Next  day,  as  the  morning  was  cool  and  clear, 
we  took  to  sketching.  Janie  attacked  the  T^te  Noire ;  I 
tried  to  complete  a  rather  ambitious  drawing  of  Mont  Blanc 
itself;  but  the  hours  passed  slowly,  and  towards  noontide 
the  heat  became  oppressive. 

Janie  and  I  dined  quietly  by  ourselves  at  three  o'clock, 
that  we  might  start  early  in  the  evening  for  our  walk.  We 
meant  to  go  to  a  certain  point  where  we  could  gather  some 
dochettes^  and  there  rest,  resuming  our  journey  as  the  sun 
went  down.  Between  fvy^  and  six  o'clock  we  set  out  for  the 
appointed  tryst  as  the  first  bell  was  ringing  for  the  usual 
table  d'hdte  dinner. 

We  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  hotel,  following  a  path 
that  overlooked  a  deep  pine  grove,  through  which  rushed 
and  brawled  the  waters  of  the  river  Arve.  On  the  other 
side  were  mountains,  the  lower  slopes    of  velvet  green; 
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higher  up,  dark,  plumy  pines  and  granite  clifis ;  some  icy 
peaks  or  aiguilleSy  a  long  way  off,  were  of  a  pale  rosy  hue, 
deepening  at  the  edges  into  violet  and  purple.  Far  away 
was  Mont  Blanc,  like  an  apocalyptic  vision. 

As  we  advanced,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  opened  behind 
us,  and  T^te  Noire  reared  his  awful  head  before  us,  as  if 
frowning  on  our  temerity  in  venturing  into  those  vast,  silent 
solitudes.  Far  and  near  the  mighty  mountains  rose  above 
us ;  here  a  snow-crowned  peak  seemed  to  pierce  the  indigo- 
like blue  of  the  deep  summer  sky ;  there  rose  a  pine-covered 
crag,  with  fleecy,  silvery  clouds  barring  its  castellated  sum- 
mit \  now  we  caught  the  glimmer  of  a  distant  torrent  flash- 
ing down  from  its  glacier-cradle  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
— or  the  Rhine,  for  both  rivers  have  their  tributaries 
among  these  Alps,  and  neither  Janie  nor  I  were  quite  con- 
fident of  our  geography  just  then. 

The  further  we  went  the  more  mountains  rose  to  view  ; 
there  were  the  Aiguilles  Rouge ;  there  was  Argenti^re,  La 
Tour,  and  Montanvert,  with  many  others  whose  names  were 
less  familiar ;  till  at  length  we  reached  the  end  of  the  pass, 
and  could  see  far  below  our  feet  the  wild  valley  of  the 
Trient,  and  trace  at  intervals  the  path  winding  on  its 
rugged  way  towards  the  Col  de  Balme ;  Mont  Blanc  stood 
out  more  distinctly  than  ever,  piercing,  as  it  were,  the  very 
sky. 

But  why  do  I  linger  thus  ?  I  knew  not  why,  but  a  dull 
weight  was  on  my  heart,  and  I  was  straining  my  eyes  to 
catch  sight  of  the  advancing  figures  of  my  husband  and  the 
guides.  It  was  yet  comparatively  early,  and  Janie,  replying 
to  my  unspoken  apprehensions,  said,  "  I  think  w^e  scarcely- 
must  expect  them  yet ! " 

So  we  sat  down  again,  or  strolled  leisurely  about,  gather- 
ing wild  strawberries,  blue  gentianellas,  and  little  tulted 
clochetteSy  till  suddenly  the  fight  began  to  fade,  and  we 
remembered  how  far  we  were  from  home,  as  the  nightly 
transfiguration  of  Mont  Blanc  commenced  All  was  very 
still,  though  we  could  hear  the  dull  roar  of  the  distant  Arve 
or  Arveiron, — I  forget  now  which  of  the  two  it  really  was ; 
and  once,  an  awful  sound  like  far-off"  thunder  roused  the 
echoes  of  the  hills,  and  made  us  start  It  was  the  axnilanche  ; 
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and  we  shuddered  and  held  our  breaths  as  we  listened, 
while  I  prayed  involuntarily  for  "  all  who  travel  by  land" 

Deeper  fell  the  shadows  as  we  watched  and  watched, 
though  still  the  summits  of  even  the  nearer  mountains  shone 
out  in  golden  sunshine,  while  a  second  range,  seemingly 
close  beyond  the  first,  and  yet  far  away,  was  half  veiled  in 
transparent  violet-coloured  mist  Another,  more  shadowy 
still,  more  cloud-like,  came  after  that,  and  then — a  vision  of 
glory  ! — the  Oberland  Alps  already  steeped  in  the  splendour 
of  the  approaching  sunset !  Richest  tints  of  purple,  delicate 
peach  bloom,  glowing  tints  of  rose  and  amber  mingled  with 
the  mists  that  rolled  along  the  silvery  glaciers.  Every  peak 
and  every  hollow  wore  its  royal  robe  of  state.  And  for  the 
moment  I  forgot  all  else,  lost  in  ecstatic  wonder,  reverence, 
and  awe. 

It  was  only  for  the  moment,  though,  that  I  gazed  thus 
upon  the  pageant ;  I  turned  and  looked  behind  me,  down 
the  pass — and  lo  !  the  deepening  shades  of  coming  night ! 
The  travellers  ought  to  have  reached  the  trysting  place  long 
ago.  Already  some  of  the  mountains  were  fading  into  cold 
grey  gloom ;  only  about  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  lingered 
a  strange  unearUily  glitter,  that  made  one  think  of  "  the 
light  that  never  shone  on  sea  or  land  ; "  and  there  was  still 
a  delicate  tint  upon  the  loftiest  snow-fields. 

Again  the  avalanche,  and  we  both  looked  at  each  other 
in  silent  dread.  At  length  Janie  spoke — "  Ella  dear,  it  is 
of  no  use  our  loitering  here,  you  will  take  cold,  and  be  tired 
to  death  into  the  bargain.  Let  us  walk  slowly  homewards ; 
they  will  overtake  us  before  we  reach  the  hotel,  I  dare  say." 
But  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  told  me  that  she 
was  speaking  against  her  secret  conviction. 

We  called,  but  our  voices  only  raised  a  thousand  eerie 
echoes,  that  seemed  to  mock  our  fears ;  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  do  as  Janie  said,  and  walk  slowly  down  towards 
the  inn.  Another  hour,  and  it  was  dark,  but  for  the  faint 
light  of  a  rising  moon ;  we  were  already  near  the  inn,  the 
windows  of  which  shone  brilliantly  as  we  approached  it, 
when  we  heard  a  footstep  close  at  hand.  It  was  one  of  the 
guides,  whom  I  had  last  seen  yesterday  morning. 

"  It  is  madame  ?  "  he  asked,  deferentially — almost  timidly. 
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"  Yes !  where  is  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  monsieur  has  met  with  an  accident — a  frightful 
accident !  Madame  had  better  hasten  on,  to  be  ready — to 
receive  him." 

I  knew  instinctively  that  the  man  would  say  no  more  till 
we  were  in  safe  quarters — a  fainting  fit  would  be  rather 
awkward  on  that  rocky  road,  with  the  precipice  and  the 
stream  below.  I  took  Janie*s  arm,  and  without  another 
word,  pressed  forward.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the 
salofiy  which  was  almost  empty ;  and  then  I  said,  "  Speak 
out !  tell  me  the  worst !  " 

"  Alas  ! "  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  cruel  to  tell  it,  but  madame 
must  know.  Ah !  monsieur  was  too  brave,  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  danger,  he  would  not  heed  the  guide ;  and 
there  was  the  crevasse — the  dreadful,  deep  crevasse  !  " 

"Then  he  is  killed?" 

"  Ah,  madame — pardon  I  but  I  hope  not  1  There  was  a 
large  party  coming  down  from  Les  Grands  Mulets,  and  they 
helped  to  draw  him  up ;  but  it  was  a  terrible  fall !  Madame 
must  call  on  God  and  all  the  holy  saints ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HOMEWARD      BOUND. 

AFTER  that  a  blank !  then  consciousness ;  then  sudden 
illness,  and  a  season  of  bitter  physical  suffering — and 
again  a  blank,  lasting  how  long  I  cannot  telL  I  was  at 
Geneva  when  I  awoke  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  long,  deep 
sleep,  and  Mrs.  Vaughan,  in  a  black  dress,  was  sitting  at  my 
bedside. 

Strange  to  say,  her  presence  did  not  in  the  least  surprise 
me ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  talk  to  her,  so  I  shut  my  eyes 
again  and  lay  still,  and  slept — as  I  suppose — for  when  I 
once  more  looked  about  me,  Janie  was  standing  by  me, 
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offering  me  some  food,  and  no  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  to  be 
seen.  Nevertheless,  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  had  seen  my 
mother-in-law  that  afternoon,  and  gradually  I  began  to 
recollect  From  that  hour  I  mended ;  but  it  was  nearly  a 
week  before  I  saw  Mrs.  Vaughan  again. 

One  day  I  said  to  Janie,  "  Where  is  Mrs.  Vaughan  ?  I 
know  that  she  is  here.'' 

"  I  thought  you  did  1 "  she  answered ;  "  but,  Ellie,  do  you 
know  how  very  ill  you  have  been  ?  Mrs.  Vaughan  came  to 
nurse  you,  and  for  some  time  she  scarcely  ever  left  your 
side.  She  fancied  that  her  sudden  appearance  might  give 
you  a  shock,  and  so  she  has  kept  out  of  the  room,  except 
when  you  were  asleep — and  really  you  have  slept  a  great 
deal  since  you  *  took  a  turn,'  as  she  says." 

"  She  came  to  nurse  me  ?    Not  to  nurse " 

"  No ;  to  nurse  you  alone.  I  had  the  address  of  the  elder 
Vaughans,  and  I  telegraphed.'* 

I  understood  Mrs.  Vaughan  had  come  to  her  son's 
funeral,  but  I  asked  no  questions.  Little  by  little  it  all 
came  back  to  me — that  last  day  at  Chamouni — that  awjful 
evening — and  also  much  that  transpired  when  I  was  supposed 
to  be  insensible,  and  when  I  really  was  delirious.  By  slow 
degrees  I  began  to  comprehend  all  that  had  passed  since  they 
carried  me  from  the  saion^  where  the  terrible  tidings  fell 
upon  my  ears.  I  knew  that  I  was  a  widow ;  I  knew  that  my 
happy  dream  of  motherhood  was  over ;  I  knew  that  another 
chapter  of  my  sad  life-story  had  reached  its  end. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  I  recovered.  The  doctor  assured  me 
that  I  had  an  excellent  constitution,  and  that,  with  due  care, 
I  should  probably  regain,  at  no  distant  period,  my  normal 
health.  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  extremely  anxious  to  return  to 
England,  but  she  would  not  leave  me  with  "  that  slip  of  a 
girl,"  as  she  most  unceremoniously  called  Janie,  who  had 
done,  as  I  well  knew,  the  full  duty  of  an  able-bodied, 
mature  woman,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  true  and  loving 
friend  Janie  herself  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Westbank, 
for,  as  she  said,  her  furlough  ended  in  July,  and  now  it  was 
almost  the  end  of  August ;  moreover,  Cecy  and  Aggie  had 
had  the  measles,  which  Mr.  Armstrong  attributed  to  some 
youthful  imprudences,  and  to  the  absence  of  their  elder 
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sister — "  though,  indeed,"  said  Janie,  rather  ruefully,  when 
she  read  the  paternal  letter,  "  I  do  not  see  how  /  am  to 
hinder  them  from  catching  anything  if  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  go  in  for  it  They  never  care  for  what  I  say  to  them ; 
I  can't  think  how  Nellie  managed  to  keep  them  in  such  good 
order.  Well  1  since  they  must  have  the  measles — Nellie  and 
I  had  them  in  the  nursery,  luckily — I  am  very  glad  they  had 
them  in  my  absence.  I  don't  like  nursing  rampant  young 
women,  who  have  no  idea  of  submission  to  the  powers 
that  be." 

"  You  have  nursed  me  most  tenderly,  Janie ;  God  knew 
what  was  coming  when  He  put  it  into  my  heart  to  send 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  but  you  were  amenable  to  orders,  you  poor  darling. 
I  don't  think  I  have  the  gift  of  nursing,  for  it  is  a  gift,  I  am 
persuaded,  just  as  much  as  painting  and  authorship ;  but 
my  love  for  you  inspired  me  for  the  occasion,  and  I  felt 
equal  to  any  emergency,  even  before  Mrs.  Vaughan  arrived. 
There  was  one  Swiss  doctor  who  insisted  on  bleeding  you ! 
I  was  quite  prepared  to  fight  with  any  weapon,  feminine  or 
unfeminine,  if  he  dared  to  produce  his  lancet,  which  he  did 
not,  for  I  fairly  frightened  him  out  of  the  room.  And  next 
day  there  came  a  dear  good  English  doctor,  and  he  said  the 
Swiss  man  deserved  to  be  gibbeted,  and  would  certainly 
have  cost  you  your  life  had  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt 
Still — I  think — I  ought  to  go  home  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
managed" 

But  it  was  the  loth  of  September  before  we  were  actually 
en  route  for  Calais,  and  we  travelled  very  slowly,  resting  for 
a  full  week  in  Paris,  as  much  for  Janie*s  sake  as  for  my  own, 
for  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  a  misfortune  for  her  to  go 
back  to  Westmoreland  without  seeing  something  of  the 
French  capital.  It  might  be  years  before  the  opportunity 
recurred,  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  being  more  "  growlsome  "  than 
usual,  threatened  to  "  clip  her  wings "  when  once  he  had 
her  safe  home  again. 

Poor  Mrs.  Vaughan  did  not  like  Paris  at  all — "a 
dreadful,  wicked,  godless  place,  my  dear  1 "  she  said.  "  This 
is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  Geneva,  and  that  was  bad 
enough.     And  all  those  Popish  bells,  ringing  and  jangling. 
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and  the  Mass  set  up  in  every  church.  And  then  the 
language ;  if  ever  there  was  gibberish  in  the  world,  it  is  to 
be  heard  here ;  how  you  and  Janie  manage  to  m^e  your- 
selves understood  I  am  siure  I  cannot  tell.  And  they  have 
not  even  Christian  weights  and  measures;  they  chatter 
about  Grammes  and  Kilos^  whatever  they  may  be;  and 
yesterday,  when  I  saw  a  lovely  silk  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  take  home  for  Cilia,  the  man  jabbered  at  me,  in  what  he 
called  English,  for  they'd  got,  *  issy  ong  pari  Ongley^  on  the 
shop  door,  you  know !  and  he  said  the  silk  was  so  many 
francs  a  metre.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  what  an  honest 
yard  meant,  not  he ;  a  fine  sort  of  fellow  for  a  counter- 
jumper.  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  to  him  at  Peter 
Robinson's^  or  at  Lewis  and  Allenby  V,  or  at  any  of  the  best 
Bradfield  shops ! " 

"Janie  must  go  with  you,  Mrs.  Vaughan.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  am  well  enough  myself  for  a  little  shopping — I  want 
to  buy  something  for  Mrs.  Donovan  and  for  Jemima,  and 
for  several  other  people.  And  I  should  like  to  send  Cilia  a 
few  things  for  her  trousseau ;  she  will  want  them  in  the 
spring." 

The  next  day  I  hired  a  good  voiture  de  remise^  and  we 
did  so  much  shopping  so  easily,  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  fairly  astonished.  And  fairly  van- 
quished, too,  as  regarded  "  Paris  goods,"  for  she  found  so 
many  exquisite  and  out-and-out  charming  things  in  the 
Magazin  de  Louvre^  and  elsewhere,  that  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  her  away  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois^  which 
was  promised  faithfully  to  Janie,  whom  I  had  already  sent, 
under  proper  chaperonage^  to  Notre  Dame,  to  the  Made- 
leine, to  St.  Rochy  and  to  Plre  la  Chaise,  Janie  thought 
Paris  a  perfect  Paradise ;  the  Champs  Elystes,  she  said,  were 
worthy  of  their  name,  especially  at  night,  when  all  the 
lamps  were  lighted  1  And  she  fully  entered  into  Wendell 
Holmes'  famous  sarcasm,  that  good  Americans,  when  they 
die,  go  to — Paris  1 1 

Our  passage  was  not  a  good  one,  and  we  were  full  three 
hours  in  crossing  to  Dover.  Ah,  how  lonely  I  felt  when 
once  more,  sea-sick  and  heart-sick,  I  stood  on  the  Admiralty 
Pier !     Mrs.  Vaughan,  who,  however,  had  not  suffered  at 
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all,  thanked  God  audibly  that  she  was  once  more  on  British 
soil,  where  people  spoke  like  human  creatures,  and  not  like 
monkeys,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  frogs  being  served 
up  to  you  as  Christian  food,  and  where  the  mass-bells 
could  not  wake  you  up  out  of  your  sweetest  sleep  at  any 
hour  in  the  morning  ! 

I  tried  very  much  to  love  Mrs.  Vaughan,  for  her  own 
as  well  as  for  her  son's  sake,  but  I  could  not;  and  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sense  of  relief  and  of  free  breath 
when  we  parted  next  day,  and  she  was  fairly  off  to  her  own 
home  in  the  West  of  England  And  yet  I  was  really 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  penitent  at  heart,  too,  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  hundred  miles  between  us ;  for  she  had  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity.  She  had 
overcome  her  terror  of  leaving  terra-firma^  and  she  had 
exposed  herself  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances  for  my  sake. 
"  Father  "  had  accompanied  her  on  her  outward  journey  as 
far  as  Dover,  but  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  set 
foot  on  the  Calais  boat  that  waited  for  the  tidal  train.  Mrs. 
Vaughan  and  I  had  scarcely  an  idea  in  common ;  I  could 
not  even  consider  Ambrose  the  wonderful  genius  and  pro- 
found scholar  she  believed  him  to  be.  I  am  afraid  she 
thought  my  love  for  my  husband  was  very  lukewarm,  and 
we  almost  quarrelled  when  I  declined  to  wear  that  hideous 
insignia  of  loss — a  widow's  cap ! 

I  had  no  money  troubles.  My  poor  Ambrose  had  seen 
to  that  as  soon  as  we  were  married.  All  that  was  in  his 
power  he  left  to  me  quite  unconditionally,  so  that  I  had  the 
comfort  of  being  entirely  independent,  even  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, who,  however,  had  insisted  on  placing  at  my  husband's 
disposal  ;i^S,ooo,  as  the  dower  to  which  I  was,  as  his  eldest 
daughter,  entitled. 

Of  course  I  had  received  many  letters  from  Gertrude, 
and  she  would  have  hastened  to  my  side  the  moment  the 
sad  tidings  reached  her  from  Chamouni,  but  her  father  was 
very  ill — so  ill  that  his  medical  attendants  had  no  hope  of 
his  final  recovery,  hinting  even  that,  in  the  case  of  certain 
bad  symptoms  supervening,  the  end  might  be  startlingly 
sudden  and  very  near.  But  he  sent  kind  messages  to  me, 
sympathising  with  my  great  sorrow,  and  bidding  me  join 
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my  sister  at  Armadale  as  soon  as  the  legal  business  which 
kept  me  in  London  should  be  concluded.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  had  full  command  of  the  old  town  house  in  Port- 
land Place — that  very  house  in  which  I  had  felt  so  desolate 
and  scared  some  sixteen  years  ago. 

I  wrote  so  coaxingly  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  that  he  gave  per- 
mission to  Janie  to  prolong  her  visit  while  I  remained  in 
London;  but  we  were  to  part  company  at  Oxenholm 
Station,  where  Charlie  Braithwaite  was  to  meet  her,  and 
take  her  in  charge  for  the  short  remainder  of  the  journey, 
while  I  went  on  to  Armadale,  in  the  wilds  of  Cumberland. 

The  business  I  had  on  hand  was  rather  complicated,  for 
I  had  never  in  my  life  had  anything  to  do  with  lawyers. 
And  not  only  was  my  own  "  settlement "  to  be  attended  to, 
and  put  into  proper  legal  form,  but  I  had  to  interview  a 
certain  crabbed,  shrewd-looking  gentleman  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  whom  I  visited  by  appointment,  and  who  told  me 
he  had  instructions  to  place  in  my  hands — ^and  mine 
alone — all  the  papers  which  related  to  my  own  birth  and  to 
my  mother's  marriage.  He,  it  appeared,  had  been  in  his 
client's  confidence  all  along.  He  and  his  father  before  him 
had  always  been  confidential  advisers  to  the  Armadales. 

No  sooner  were  my  affairs  happily  concluded,  and  Janie 
and  I  thinking  of  packing  up  for  our  journey  northwards, 
than  there  came  a  hurried  letter  from  Gertrude.  My  father 
was  so  much  worse  that  the  physicians  feared  the  worst 
He  knew  his  end  was  approaching,  and  he  wished  earnestly 
to  see  me  before  he  died. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ARMADALE-CUM-LINDEN. 

OF  course  we  hastened  our  departure,  going  on  with 
our  packing  till  quite  late  into  the  night  Meanwhile, 
Janie  had  telegraphed  to  her  people  at  home  that  she  might 
be  expected  at  West  Bank  on  the  following  afternoon ;  she 
required  no  escort  from  Oxenholm.  She  had  also,  at  my 
desire,  wired  a  message  to  Armadale — I  would  be  with  my 
sister  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Gertrude's  letter  had  not  reached  me  till  quite  late  in  the 
day ;  and  we  were  both  out,  paying  bills,  and  settling 
matters  generally,  when  it  arrived ;  so  that  it  was  something 
of  a  scramble  to  get  ready  for  the  morrow's  journey. 
There  was  scarcely  breathing-time  for  anything,  so  hurried 
were  our  movements  at  the  last  How  sorry  I  was  that  I 
had  put  off  so  long  a  visit  that  I  had  promised,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  pay,  to  Miss  Beaumont  and  dear  old 
Mother  Meredith,  who  were  then  living  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sevenoaks. 

The  dull  October  day  was  declining  when  at  last  Janie 
and  I  parted  company  at  Oxenholm.  How  familiar  was  the 
view  from  the  railway  platform  1  Benson's  Knot  was  half 
shrouded  in  heavy  mbts;  the  valley  lay  cold  and  drear 
below,  and  the  little  town  of  Kendal  showed  gray  and  sad 
in  a  stray  sunbeam  that  shed  its  watery  smile  on  the  old 
church-tower,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  on  the 
hill.  When  I  said  good-bye  to  Janie,  I  felt  as  if  another 
chapter  of  my  life  was  finished  There  would  always  be  a 
link  between  us  that  nothing  earthly  could  unbind ;  she  had 
shared  with  me  those  sweet,  bright  days  in  the  sunny  south, 
and  we  had  kept  watch  together  under  the  awful  shadows 
of  Mont  Blanc,  on  that  last  memorable  evening,  when  we 
waited  in  vain  for  him  who  would  never  more  return.  And 
then  how  lovingly  she  had  tended  me  through  the  long  and 
critical  illness  which  had  ensued,  and  how  kindly  and  con- 
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siderately  she  had  taken  all  trouble,  and  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  she  could,  upon  herself,  both  during  our  journey 
home  and  while  we  stayed  in  London,  even  up  to  the 
hour  when  we  started,  in  the  cloudy,  chilly  morning,  for 
Armadale. 

No;  I  could  never  forget  Janie  Armstrong!  Working 
together  and  sorrowing  together  constitute  a  tie  which  only 
those  who  have  experienced  it  can  fully  comprehend. 
People  may  dance  together  and  play  together  in  the  bright 
and  shining  weather  :  but  they  part  with  very  little  sense  of 
loss,  and  dbrift  wider  and  wider  apart,  unregretfuUy,  as  the 
days  go  by ;  while  those  who  have  shared  the  same  tasks, 
the  same  anxieties,  the  same  sad  watch  by  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness or  of  death,  are  bound  in  more  than  kindred  ties,  and 
can  never  again  be  to  each  other  only  what  they  were  in  the 
former  time,  before  the  shadow  and  the  cloud  emcompassed 
their  mutual  pathway. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  at  length  I  reached  Armadale. 
No  carriage  met  me  at  the  solitary  little  station  where  I  must 
perforce  leave  the  rail ;  but  a  grey-headed,  weather-beaten 
individual,  who  appeared  to  unite  in  his  person  every 
possible  official  duty,  volunteered  to  find  me  a  conveyance,  in 
which  my  belongings  and  myself  should  be  safely  trans- 
ported to  Armadale.  While  I  sat  in  the  tiny  waiting-room, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  closet,  listening  to 
the  eerie  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  roar  of  the  pine- 
wood,  through  which  the  train  had  just  passed,  I  wondered 
to  find  myself  where  I  was,  within  five  miles  of  my  father's 
house.  How  much  and  how  often  I  had  thought  of  Arma- 
dale, from  my  childish  years  till  now,  and  since  I  had  heard 
of  its  glories  from  Gertrude,  and  more  especially  since  that 
day  at  Mentone,  when  I  had  been  acknowledged  as  my 
father's  daughter.  I  had  often  pleased  myself  with  pictur- 
ing the  manner  and  details  of  my  arrival  there.  Little  had 
I  dreamed  that  I  should  come  in  such  wise,  a  widow, 
and  alone,  hastening  to  receive  my  father's  dying  bene- 
diction ! 

His  dying  benediction  !  What  if  he  were  aheady  dead  ? 
What  if  one  mightier  and  stronger  than  any  potentate  of 
earth  had  reached  before  me  the  ancestral  home  to  which  I 
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hastened  ?  I  listened  again  to  the  melancholy  sighing  of 
the  wind,  and  wondered  whether  anybody  about  the  station 
could  tell  me  how  it  fared  with  "  Armadale  of  Armadale."  I 
sprang  up  impatiently ;  the  delay,  the  confinement  within 
those  narrow  walls,  seemed  to  become  all  at  once  unbear- 
able. At  least,  I  could  stand  out  on  the  platform,  and  feel 
the  wind  in  my  face,  and  look  towards  those  far-off  woods, 
that  I  felt  instinctively  must  be  the  oft-talked-of  woods  of 
Armadale. 

Presently  the  station-master — for  such,  I  afterwards  found, 
was  his  official  rank — ^appeared  with  the  carriage  he  had 
ordered  for  my  accommodation.  It  was  an  odd  sort  of 
vehicle,  and  was  generally  known  in  those  parts,  I  believe,  as 
a  shandrydan  !  Left  to  my  own  unaided  genius,  I  should 
certainly  have  classed  it  as  an  awkwardly  built  dog-cart,  of 
very  peculiar  construction.  Beholding  the  height  to  which 
I  was  expected  to  climb,  I  showed,  perhaps,  some  degree  of 
disapproval,  for  the  station-master — his  name  was  Hoary, 
"  Old  Hoary ! "  and  he  looked  like  a  superannuated  coast- 
guardsman — politely  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
a  most  decided  case  of  "  Hobson's  choice,"  since  there  was 
no  other  obtainable  conveyance  in  the  neighbourhood, 
unless  it  might  be  one  of  Farmer  Blossom's  carts,  and  they 
were  a  sight  worse  to  ride  in,  being  springless  as  well  as 
dirty ;  and  this  was  the  farmer's  own  private  gig,  in  which 
he  drove  to  church  and  to  market,  and  which  he  conde- 
scendingly lent  out  for  hire  upon  occasion. 

"  Oh,  it  will  do  very  well,"  I  hastened  to  reply  ;  "  I  have 
been  in  worse  vehicles  than  that  Can  you  tell  me  how  Mr. 
Armadale  is  ?  " 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill,  the  groom  did  tell  me,  madam. 
The  Armadale  brougham — it  was  here  to  meet  the  three- 
twenty  train  that  doesn't  stop  at  all  at  Linden,  except  it's 
required  to.  Maybe,  madam,  you  were  the  passenger 
expected  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  myself  they  came  to  meet,  but  tell  me 
what  the  servants  said  ?  " 

"Well,  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  gave  no  very 
good  account  of  their  master's  state.  He  had  passed  a 
very  restless  night,  they  said,  and  the  doctor  in  attendance 
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thought  the  symptoms  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  not  much  hope." 
"  But  he  was  living  this  morning  ?  '* 
"  He  was  that,  madam,  and  that  was  about  as  much  as 
could  be  said,  I  fear.  Poor  Miss  Armadale  was  dreadfully 
broken  down,  they  told  me.  Here  comes  Will  Blossom, 
the  farmer's  son,  madam.  He  will  drive  you  safely  and 
comfortably.  A  cart  will  come,  I  suppose,  for  the  heavy 
lu^age  ?  " 

A  minute  more,  and  I    was  perched  up  beside  Mr. 

Blossom,  jun.,  who  merely  touched  his  hat  and  muttered, 

"Servant,    ma'am!"    without    replying    to    Old    Hoary*s 

observations  on  the  sunset     My  driver  was  a  man  of  few 

words,  as  I  quickly  discovered,  for  he  never  spoke,  except 

to  Jenny,  his  mare,  who  was  given  to  starting  at  shadows, 

and  occasionally  slackening  pace  almost  to  a  standstill  when 

she  was  affectionately  apostrophised  as  "  Jenny,  my  lass ! " 

and  conjured  to  make  more  speed.     It  was  a  long  five 

miles,  I  thought,  and  the  dusk  was  rapidly  deepening  into 

dark.     I  was  glad  to  fold  my  travelling-rug  closely  round 

me,  and  even  to  draw  over  my  bonnet  the  hood  of  my  cloak, 

so  coldly  it  blew,  as  we  skirted  what  I  felt  certain  was  the 

park  itsel£ 

Suddenly,  when  I  was  least  expecting  it,  we  turned  quite 
sharply,  and  drove  through  what  looked  like  a  very  ancient 
gateway,  as  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  fast-fading  evening  light 
still  gleaming  palely  from  the  west  I  would  fain  have  in- 
quired of  the  woman  who  held  back  the  gate  as  we  passed 
what  news  there  was  from  the  Hall;  but  something  im- 
pelled me  to  silence  till  it  was  too  late,  and  we  were  slowly 
threading  our  way  through  an  avenue  of  great  trees  that 
branched  overhead  like  the  lofty  aisle  of  a  cathedral.  The 
ground,  I  could  perceive,  was  thickly  strewn  with  leaves, 
but  sufficient  foliage  still  remained  to  cast  a  very  substantial 
shade  upon  our  way.  Jenny  seemed  not  unaccustomed  to 
the  road,  for  she  went  on  quite  briskly,  for  her,  till  we 
emerged  from  the  dark  avenue  into  the  open  park,  and  then 
she  stood  still,  and  seemed  to  listen  meditatively. 

Mr.  William  Blossom  was  just  going  to  jerk  the  reins,  as 
a  mild  reminder  to  his  reflective  steed,  when  all  at  once, 
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borne  on  the  gale,  came  a  deep  and  solemn  sound,  the 
tolling  of  the  church-bell,  not  far  off.  Then  Mr.  Blossom 
found  a  tongue.  "  T*  Squoire's  gone  I "  he  said,  gruffly, 
quite  as  much  to  Jenny  as  to  me ;  "  a  thowt  from  what  folk 
said  he  would  na'  win  thro'  the  day.  Ay!  but  we're  a' 
perishing  clay — the  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  our  souls ! " 

I  made  no  rejoinder ;  what  could  I  say  to  the  stranger, 
who  did  not  know,  or  even  guess,  that  I  was  "  f  Squoire's  " 
daughter?  I  knew  what  the  lonely  deep-toned  bell  meant ; 
it  was  telling  the  broad  lands  of  Armadale  that  the  last  male 
heir  of  his  race  was  gone  to  that  unknown  land  whence  no 
visitant  has  ever  returned  to  whisper  of  its  wonders.  I  knew 
that  I  had  lost  the  parent  so  lately  won;  I  had  come  too 
late  for  that  last  farewell  for  which  his  heart  had  yearned  ; 
the  dead  hand  could  not  clasp  mine,  the  cold  lips  could 
give  no  kiss  of  greeting ;  and  a  sudden  sense  of  desolation 
fell  heavily  on  my  heart,  while  the  sere  leaves  seemed  to 
murmur,  "The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth.  All 
flesh  is  as  grass."  Yet  something  within  my  own  soul 
could  answer,  "  But  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for 
ever." 

On  we  went,  slowly  and  almost  silently,  over  the  turfy 
by-path,  which  Jenny  of  her  own  will  seemed  to  take.  I 
had  been  rather  chafed  at  the  tardy  progress  we  were 
making ;  but  now  the  feeling  of  impatience  died.  No  need 
to  make  haste  now,  for  he  who  had  waited  for  me,  perhaps 
for  many  wearisome  hours,  no  longer  waited,  and  the  tryst 
towards  which  I  had  made  all  speed  could  never,  in  this 
world,  be  kept  The  evening  breeze  swept  wildly  through  the 
tangled  woods  around;  it  moaned  along  the  river,  whose 
rushing  waters  sounded  loudly,  and  yet  more  loudly  as  we 
approached  a  bridge,  which  brought  us  to  a  broad  path,  that 
opened  into  the  gravel  avenue  leading  directly  to  the  HalL 
But  through  all  the  voices  of  Nature  boomed  the  heavy  toll 
of  the  solitary  knell,  and  it  struck  out  more  grandly  as  we 
neared  the  dimly-lighted  house.  Thus,  in  the  fast-gathering 
darkness,  trembling  in  the  bitter  blast,  and  awed  and  sad- 
dened, as  that  solemn  bell  tolled  out  the  years  of  the  dead 
man's  life,  I  came  like  a  stranger  and  an  alien  to  my  father's 
house. 
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At  last  the  carriage  approached  the  principal  entrance ; 
there  were  no  servants  to  be  seen,  and  the  door  was  closed ; 
bnt  even  before  the  echoes  of  the  thundering  rap  my  driver 
gave,  by  way  of  summons,  had  died  away,  there  was  a  burst 
of  light,  and  I  was  being  respectfully,  almost  reverently, 
assisted  to  alight  The  butler  went  out  to  settle  with  Mr. 
Blossom,  while  I  was  accosted  by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Dent,  who  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  the  humble  manner  of 
my  arrival 

"  Indeed,  madam,  there  has  been  some  dreadful  mistake," 
she  pleaded.  "  I  am  sure  you  must  think  we  have  taken 
leave  of  our  senses !  as,  indeed,  we  have,  to  some  extent,  I 
must  say ;  but  a  carriage  was  sent  to  meet  the  train — only 
it  was  the  wrong  one;  there  was  some  stupid  blunder, 
somewhere." 

"  Never  mind,"  was  my  reply ;  "  it  does  not  matter  now  I 
am  here.  Will  you  let  Miss  Armadale  know  that  I  have 
arrived  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  lead  you,  madam,  to  the  room  prepared  for  you  ? 
I  am  not  sure  that  Miss  Armadale  is  awake ;  she  was  up  all 
night,  and  the  doctor  gave  her  a  composing  draught  about 
an  hoiu:  ago;  for  she  was  very  sadly,  very  sadly  indeed,  poor 
young  lady." 

"  On  no  account  disturb  Miss  Armadale.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  rest  a  little  myself;  only  take  me  at  once  into  a  room 
where  there  is  a  fire." 

"To  think  such  a  shocking  mistake  should  have  oc- 
curred ! "  once  more  lamented  Mrs.  Dent  "  To  think  that 
my  poor  master's  eldest  daughter — a  married  lady,  too  ! — 
should  have  had  to  drive  all  the  way  from  Linden  in  Farmer 
Blossom's  miserable  shandry ! " 

And  then,  without  another  word,  she  led  the  way  across  a 
hall,  the  extreme  parts  of  which  were  almost  lost  in  shadow ; 
I  could  see  only  dark  oak  panelling,  stalwart  figures  of  what 
looked  like  men  in  armour,  and  dusky  pictures.  But, 
passing  through  a  swing-door,  we  came  into  a  more 
cheerful  region ;  we  were  in  a  second  and  inner  hall,  which 
was  well  lighted,  softly  carpeted,  and  bright  with  loveliest 
flowering  plants.  There  was  a  blazing  fire,  too,  on  an  open 
hearth ;  altogether  it  was  a  place  in  which  to  live,  while  the 
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outer  hall  was  only  fit  for  baronial  gatherings,  such  as  one 
reads  of  in  romances  of  the  olden  time. 

Upstairs  I  followed  my  conductress, — up  a  broad  and 
handsome  staircase,  the  carved  banisters  of  which  filled  me,  • 
weary  and  sad  as  I  was,  with  admiration  and  surprise.  I 
had  seen  nothing  like  them  even  at  Howard  Abbey  !  On 
the  great  landings  stood  marble  statues  and  flourishing 
orange-trees  in  tubs,  while  my  feet  trod  on  richest  velvet- 
pile  and  softest  fleecy  rugs.  Along  the  corridor  we  went, 
but  only  a  very  little  distance,  for  at  the  door  of  what  was 
evidently  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  mansion,  Mrs. 
Dent  paused,  drew  back,  and  signed  to  me  to  enter. 

I  found  myself  in  a  luxuriously-furnished  chamber;  a 
splendid  fire  was  glowing  in  the  capacious  grate,  a  cosy,  well- 
cushioned  chair  was  drawn  up  near  to  the  fender ;  a  table, 
laden  with  the  usual  tea-equipage  for  one,  stood  on  the 
other  side  the  hearth,  and  heavy  velvet  curtains  draped  the 
windows,  shutting  out  the  wolfish  blast  that  I  could  hear 
was  fast  rising  to  a  hurricane.  Mrs.  Dent  lighted — I  don't 
know  how  many — wax-candles  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  rang  for  hot  water,  and  for  a  maid,  who  was 
quickly  despatched  in  search  of  Mrs.  Mounsey. 

I  was  scarcely  seated  by  the  fire,  greatly  refreshed  by  my 
hurried  toilet,  when  Mrs.  Mounsey  entered,  overflowing 
with  apologies  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  carriage  at 
Linden  Station.  "  And,  indeed,  Mrs.  Vaughan,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  am  afraid  the  fault  is  mine!  It  was  I  who 
blundered  as  to  the  train ;  Mr.  Armadale  was  really  in  the 
article  of  death  when  the  time  came,  as  I  imagined,  to 
send  to  Linden,  and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  give  the 
necessary  orders  without  troubling  Miss  Armadale,  who 
was  utterly  broken  down,  poor  dear,  and  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  disturbed" 

"  Never  mind,"  I  again  replied ;  "  I  am  here  now,  and 
all  the  trouble  is  over.  Indeed,  but  for  the  cold,  which 
almost  benumbed  me,  I  should  not  in  the  least  have  cared 
how  I  travelled  from  Linden.  I  have  been  used  to  rough- 
ing it  in  many  ways.  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself  any 
further  on  my  account  I  am  thawing  rapidly !  How  is 
Miss  Armadale  ?  " 
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"Well,  ma'am,  I  cannot,  I  grieve  to  say,  speak  en- 
couragingly of  my  dear  young  lady.  We  came  north  quite 
too  early,  both  for  her  and  for  Mr.  Armadale,  and  she 
caught  a  troublesome  cold  about  Easter  that  she  has  never 
really  quite  thrown  off.  As  for  the  master,  he  ought  not 
to  have  left  Mentone  while  the  weather  was  still  so  much 
unsettled ;  Dr.  Bennet  warned  him,  but  he  would  have  his 
own  way,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
poorly  all  the  while  we  stayed  in  London — in  a  very 
bad  way,  indeed ! — and  by  the  time  we  reached  Armadale 
I,  for  my  part,  began  to  fear  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  as,  in  fact,  it  has  proved  to  be." 

"  When  did  my  father  die,  Mrs.  Mounsey  ?" 

**  At  four  o'clock  this  afternoon — ^perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
Up  to  the  morning  before  yesterday  he  did  not  seem  worse 
than  usual — ^at  any  rate,  not  so  much  worse  as  to  excite 
alarm.  But  during  the  day  he  altered  considerably :  his 
breathing  was  difficult,  and  he  took  scarcely  any  nourish- 
ment In  the  evening  he  told  Miss  Armadale  that  you 
must  be  summoned,  if  he  was  ever  to  see  you  again  on  this, 
side  death.  He  seemed  very  anxious  that  you  should  not 
be  too  late,  Mrs.  Vaughan ;  and  when  your  telegram  arrived 
last  night  by  special  messenger,  he  quite  brightened  up, 
and  was  wonderfully  relieved" 

"  Of  course,  I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could.  My  sister's, 
letter,  however,  did  not  reach  me  till  nearly  five  o'clock.  I 
wish  I  had  been  sent  for  earlier." 

"  Miss  Armadale  did  say  in  my  hearing,  ma'am,  *  I  do- 
think  Ella  ought  to  be  here  ! '  but  Mr.  Armadale  would  not 
have  you  unsettled  in  your  business.  *  Wait  a  little,  Gertie,* 
he  used  to  say,  '  she  will  come  as  soon  as  ever  she  can,  I 
know,  and  she  will  not  leave  us  again.'  Poor  gentleman! 
I  don't  think  he  knew  at  all  how  very  near  the  end  was." 

''  And  when  he  had  my  telegram,  he  was  satisfied,  you 
say?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  he  seemed  quite  cheered  up,  and  told 
Miss  Araiadale  not  to  forget  to  give  the  proper  orders  to 
the  housekeeper  for  these  rooms  to  be  prepared  We  all 
thought  he  was  going  to  rally  once  again.  But  he  had  a 
bad  night,  and  wandered  a  good  deal.  Miss  Armadale  said  i 
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and  when  morning  came  we  saw  that  there  was  a  change — 
the  change  that  nobody  can  mistake !  About  ten  o'dock 
Mr.  Sarginson  paid  his  usual  visit,  and  he  said  at  once  that 
a  few  hours  would  end  it  all ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  nothing  had  been  left  undone ;  he  only  wondered  he 
had  held  out  so  long  after  the  severe  attack  he  had  in 
June.  And  Mr.  Sarginson,  as  perhaps  you  know,  ma'am, 
has  attended  Mr.  Armadale  for  many  years,  and  knows  his 
constitution.  Should  she  telegraph  up  to  London  for  the 
best  advice  ?  Miss  Armadale  inquired ;  she  seemed  to 
think  that  something  must  be  done.  But  Mr.  Sarginson 
told  her,  as  gently  as  he  could,  that  it  would  be  of  no 
manner  of  use — ^her  father  would  not  live  long  enough  for 
any  London  physician  to  arrive  !  He  was  never  conscious 
again,  though  Miss  Armadale  is  quite  sure  that  he  knew 
her  just  at  the  last  He  did  not  seem  to  suffer  anything, 
but  just  breathed  more  and  more  slowly  and  softly,  t&l — ^tfll 
all  was  stilL  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceful  death-bed,  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  ma'am." 

"And  Miss  Armadale  is  resting  now,  Mrs.  Dent  tells 
me?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  She  was  so  very  sadly — half  faint,  half 
hysterical — when  all  was  over,  that  Mr.  Sarginson,  who  came 
again  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  got  through  his  rounds,  ordered 
her  a  sedative  and  made  her  lie  down  in  her  own  room, 
saying  that  she  was  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed  if  she 
should  fall  asleep,  as  very  likely  she  would,  after  being  up 
all  night  and  thoroughly  exhausted.  So  Mrs.  Dent  and  I 
agreed  together  about  your  reception,  ma'am.  We  were 
quite  sure  that  you  would  excuse  everything  for  Miss  Arma- 
dale's sake." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  excuse,  Mrs.  Mounsey.  I  am  quite 
comfortable,  I  assure  you,  and  I  would  not  for  worlds  that 
Miss  Armadale  should  be  awakened.  Mrs.  Dent  has  pro- 
mised me  some  chicken,  I  believe.  When  I  have  taken 
food  I  shall  be  glad  myself  to  rest,  for  the  journey  has  been 
long  and  cold." 

Very  speedily  there  reappeared  Mrs.  Dent,  followed  by  a 
maid,  bearing  all  that  was  required  for  a  dainty  little  meat 
tea.     There  was  no  late  dinner  that  day,  she  informed  me — 
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in  fact,  there  had  been  no  late  dinner  for  several  weeks,  Mr. 
Armadale  being  too  ill  to  leave  his  room,  or  to  take  any  re- 
gular meal,  and  Miss  Armadale  not  caring  to  dine  in  state 
alone. 

"  And  really,  to-day,  ma'am,"  continued  the  housekeeper, 
"  we  never  so  much  as  thought  about  the  proper  dinner  that 
ought  to  have  been  waiting  your  arrival ;  but  I  ordered  the 
cook  to  roast  a  chicken,  and  to  send  in  any  other  little  dish 
that  she  could  think  of.  And  here  it  is,  ma'am ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  enjoy  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  want  something 
better  than  just  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
after  a  journey  of  well-nigh  two  hundred  miles,  and 
Blossom's  shancjty  to  finish  up  with." 

And  truth  to  tell,  I  did  tolerable  justice  to  the  excellent 
repast  prepared  for  me,  and  found  myself  all  the  better  for 
the  savoury  meat  and  the  nice  hot  tea  with  which  I  fortified 
my  inner  woman.  Then  I  rested  awhile  and  dozed — I  do 
not  know  how  long ;  but  suddenly  I  woke  up  and  wondered 
where  I  was  and  what  had  happened,  and  there  was  my 
sister  in  her  dressing-gown  sitting  on  the  other  side  the 
hearth,  looking  earnestly  into  the  fire  with  the  saddest  ex- 
pression I  had  ever  seen  upon  her  lovely  countenance. 

"  EUie ! " 

"  Gertie ! " 

That  was  all  we  could  say  as  we  stood  locked  in  one 
another's  arms.  And  then  Gertrude  suddenly  unloosed 
herself  from  my  embrace,  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping.  Seeing  how  worn 
and  frail  she  looked  I  feared  lest  the  agitation  might  be  too 
much  for  her,  and  I  tried  to  soothe  her;  but  she  said, 
"  Don't,  Ellie  dear  !  Let  me  cry;  it  does  me  good.  All 
day  long  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  not  shed  a  tear !  My  eyes 
were  dry  and  burning,  and  yet  I  was  half  choked  with  sobs; 
oh  !  it  is  blessed  to  cry  !  it  is  such  a  relief!  See  how  much 
good  you  have  done  me  already  I " 

So  I  let  her  cry,  while  I  wept  quietly  for  company.  I 
cannot  say  that  as  yet  I  was  very  deeply  stricken  by  my 
father's  death.  He  had  asserted  his  claim  too  late  !  I  had 
too  long  thought  of  him  as  a  guardian  to  be  feared ;  and  too 
long  I  had  nursed  against  him  a  resentment,  and  even  a 
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scorn,  that  I  only  wonder  did  not  kill  every  lingering  senti- 
ment of  affection  and  respect  But  for  that  interval  at 
Mentone  his  death  would  have  been  little  more  to  me  than 
the  demise  of  any  ordinary  person  whom  I  had  known.  And 
though  I  freely  forgave  him  every  wrong — his  long  coldness 
and  n^lect,  his  tardy  acknowledgment  of  my  mother's 
honour,  and  of  my  own  claims  as  his  first-bom  child,  I  could 
not  feel  any  deep  sense  of  bereavement  Three  months 
could  not  raise  to  a  glow  the  half-stifled  flame  of  filial  tender- 
ness that  had  been  so  long  suppressed.  At  that  moment  I 
earnestly  wished  he  had  lived  longer,  that  I  might  have 
known  him  better  and  have  learned  to  love  him,  as  Gertrude 
did  As  it  was,  I  wept  chiefly  for  my  sister's  sake,  for  she 
had  lost  a  father  whom,  in  spite  of  recent  revelations,  she 
loved  devotedly,  and  to  whom  she  clung  with  all  the  strength 
and  persistence  of  a  passionately-loving  nature. 

When  she  ceased  to  cry,  she  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that 
further  conversation  became  impossible ;  and  I  was  quite 
thankful  when  Mrs.  Mounsey  came  in  and  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  bed  Mrs.  Dent  lingered  with  me  to  rather  a  late 
hour,  telling  me  a  great  deal  about  my  father's  illness  that 
was  naturally  new  and  strange  to  me.  She  had  been  at 
Armadale  for  many  years,  and  had  always  received  the  con- 
fidence of  the  family.  Through  something  that  Miss 
Jocelyn  had  let  slip,  she  had  more  than  guessed  at  my 
existence;  but  she  had  no  idea  till  Gertrude  told  her,  on  her 
return  home,  that  I  was  really  Mr.  Armadale's  lawful 
daughter — the  offspring  of  an  early  unacknowledged 
marriage. 

"  And  I  think,  ma'am,"  she  said,  after  we  had  spoken 
together  on  this  subject,  "  that  Mrs.  Armadale  always  had 
her  suspicions  of  something  of  the  sort,  for  Miss  Jocelyn, 
when  her  temper  was  up,  often  said  things  that  were — to 
make  the  best  of  them  —imprudent  I — not  to  say  spiteful ! 
I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  for  speaking  so  freely  of  one  of 
the  family  \  but  really  she  was  disliked  by  all  the  house — 
whether  she  deserved  it  or  not  I  never  could  take  to  her 
as  I  did  to  Mrs.  Clifton — I  beg  her  pardon,  my  Lady  Sil- 
chester,  I  mean ;  and  Miss  Armadale  and  she  never  got  on 
together.     It  was  a  relief  to  everybody  when  she  went  away. 
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for  if  ever  there  was  a  marplot  and  a  mischief-maker  in  this 
world,  it  was  she — *  Cousin  Letty,'  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armadale 
and  my  young  lady  always  called  her !  I  hope  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  her  for  many  a  day! " 

Presently  Mrs.  Dent  resumed :  "  And  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  the  suspicions  aroused  by  Miss  Jocelyn  in  poor  Mrs. 
Armadale's  breast  did  harm  in  more  ways  than  one.  She 
was  always  very  delicate,  and  was  besides  of  a  fretful — I 
may  say  peevish — disposition  ;  and  she  brooded  over  a  word 
that  was  let  drop  here  and  there,  and  her  health  suffered  in 
consequence.  It  was  whispered  in  the  servants'-hall,  I 
know,  that  Miss  Jocelyn  had  wanted  the  master  for  herself, 
and  had  never  forgiven  Miss  Adair  for  being  the  chosen 
one.  She  never  Uked  Mrs.  Armadale  from  the  first,  and 
never  had  anything  to  say  in  her  favour ;  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  believe  she  hated  the  whole  family  of  the 
Adairs." 

"  Had  they  done  anything  to  injure  her  ?  " 
"Nothing,  ma'am,  that  ever  I  heard  of.  Their  only 
fault  was,  I  have  heard  old  Mrs.  Price  say — she  was  the 
housekeeper  before  me,  ma'am — that  they  made  a  match 
between  their  Miss  Rosalie  and  our  Mr.  Edward,  as  he  used 
to  be  called  in  his  father's  time.  And  Miss  Letty  had 
always  intended  to  be  Mrs.  Edward  herself  I  hope,  ma'am, 
you  will  not  think  I  am  given  to  gossip  ;  I  am  only  telling 
you  what  Miss  Armadale  herself  does  not  rightly  know,  but 
what  everybody  else  for  miles  round  knew  and  talked 
about" 

"  No  one  blamed  Mr.  Armadale,  I  hope  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  !  how  could  any  one  blame  him  !  It's  a  mistake, 
I  sometimes  think,  to  bring  cousins  much  together  when 
they  are  young.  Mr.  Edward,  he  never  thought  of  marry- 
ing his  cousin  Letty  \  he  treated  her  pretty  much  as  he 
treated  his  sisters,  I  have  heard  it  said ;  and  it  never  entered 
into  his  head  that  he  and  she  could  ever  be  anything  closer 
than  cousins,  or  that  she  cared  for  him  except  with  a  proper 
cousinly  regard  But  she  did  care !  there  is  not  much  doubt 
of  that,  I  think;  and  she  hated  her  rival  accordingly — 
hated  both  of  them,  perhaps !  your  own  mamma  more  than 
Miss  Gertrude's,  ma'am ! " 
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I  thought  this  very  likely,  but  I  did  not  say  so ;  I  only 
hoped  the  day  was  far  distant  when  Letitia  Jocelyn  and  I 
should  meet  Mrs.  Dent,  though  she  had  risen  to  say 
good-night,  once  more  took  up  her  parable. 

"  And  yet,  ma'am,  in  one  particular,  it  might  have  been 
better  if  Mr.  Armadale  had  married  his  cousin — not  that  I 
hold  with  cousins  marrying  at  all,  seeing  they  are  next  to 
brothers  and  sisters;  but  Miss  Jocelyn  came  of  a  good 
healthy  stock,  and  the  Adairs  had  a  taint  in  their  blood — 
they  were  consumptive,  every  man  and  woman  of  them." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  on  Miss  Armadale's  account  ?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  would  not  frighten  yotv  but  I  do  think 
Miss  Armadale  is  by  no  means  in  good  health.  If  I  did 
not  tell  you,  Mr.  Sarginson  would,  for  he  is  very  anxious 
about  her,  and  he  has  spoken  to  me  more  than  once,  saying 
that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  she  ever  risked  an  English 
spring,  and,  above  all,  a  North-country  spring,  that  must 
always  be  trying  to  people,  even  if  their  lungs  are  pretty 
sound,  and  all  but  deadly  to  those  who  suffer — as  she  does 
— from  pulmonary  weakness.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come, 
ma'am  ;  you  will  get  her  to  go  abroad  again  for  the  winter." 

And  then  I  made  more  particular  inquiries  as  to  my 
sister's  state  of  health,  and  found  that  she  would  require  the 
greatest  care  if  she  was  to  be  saved  from  the  insidious  foe 
that  threatened  her  young  life.  Doubtless  her  close  attend- 
ance on  her  father  had  contributed  to  weaken  and  depress 
her  ;  but  now  she  would  be  free  to  look  after  her  own  ail- 
ments, and  I  resolved  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  her,  to 
watch  over  her  as  a  mother  would  watch  over  her  child,  to 
seek  for  her  the  very  best  advice,  and  to  accompany  her  to 
another  hemisphere,  if  that  would  insure  her  permanent 
recovery. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


"dust  TO  DUST." 


THE  next  morning  Gertrude  was  up  and  dressed  as 
usual  She  looked  very  ill,  I  thought ;  but  then  she 
had  gone  through  so  much,  and  sustained  so  great  a  shock, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  appeared  more  wan 
and  fragile  than  was  her  wont  She  seemed  greatly  com- 
forted by  my  presence ;  and  we  sat  together  all  the  morning 
in  the  darkened  room  to  which  I  had  been  shown  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  talked  over  the  events  of  the  summer ; 
that  now  was  past  and  gone.  It  had  been  a  wild  night 
and  now  when  I  looked  out  through  the  half-closed  Vene- 
tians, I  saw  that  the  turf  was  thickly  strewn  with  leaves, 
and  even  with  branches  that  the  gale  had  snapt  asunder. 
Yet  I  could  see  how  beautiful  it  was,  this  park  of  Armadale 
that  was  so  familiar  to  Gertrude,  but  which  my  feet  had 
never  trodden. 

The  storm  of  the  night  had  passed,  leaving  only  its  traces 
in  heaps  of  rusding  leaves  and  shattered  twigs,  and  in  the 
swollen  river,  that  rushed  with  turbid  waters  through  the 
archways  of  the  bridge,  and  lifted  up  its  voice  as  though  it 
grieved  There  were  deer  feeding  in  the  sheltered  glades ; 
the  foliage  of  oak  and  beech  still  showed  red  and  bronzed 
in  the  fitful  sunlight,  and  the  sprays  of  a  Virginian  creeper 
shone  flame-like  round  the  grey  stone-work  of  the  mullioned 
window  from  which  I  gazed.  The  sky  was  blue — of  that 
peculiar  soft,  grey-blue,  which  is  so  significant  of  our  English 
autumns — but  flecked  with  huge,  white  sailing  clouds,  that 
brought  to  my  mind  some  distant  visions  of  the  far-off  Alps 
— "  cloud-bergs,"  Lilian  had  taught  me  to  call  them. 

"  You  do  not  know,  dearest,"  said  Gertrude,  as  she  sat 
fondly  holding  my  hand  in  hers,  "  how  much  I  wished  to 
get  to  you  when  I  heard  of  your  great  sorrow,  and  afterwards 
of  your  illness  !  I  felt  that  no  one  ought  to  nurse  you  but 
myself;  I  am  afraid  I  was  quite  jealous  of  poor,  good  Janie 
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Armstrong,  though  I  was  always  most  thankful  to  her  for 
her  long,  descriptive  letters.  But  just  then  papa  began  to 
be  really  very  much  worse,  and  I  could  not  be  spared  It 
was  my  misfortune,  EUie,  not  my  fault,  that  I  had  to  leave 
you  to  the  care  of  others." 

"  I  know  it,  love.  And  it  was  my  misfortune  that  business 
delayed  me  just  a  little  too  long  in  London.  I  would  have 
given  much  to  share  your  watch — ^to  have  had  those  last 
words  that  I  came  too  late  to  hear.  But  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  God  knew  what  was  best" 

"  And  now  we  are  together  as  I  never  expected  we  should 
be ;  there  is  no  one  living  who  has  any  real  claim  on  either 
or  us  ;  we  may  be  all  the  world  to  each  other." 

"  But  have  you  no  guardian,  Gertie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  guardian— /o/^  guardians,  indeed,  who 
will  act  for  me  till  I  am  twenty-one,  which  will  not  be  for 
nearly  two  years,  you  know.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Lorrimer 
— ^papa's  old  legal  adviser  and  tried  friend ;  but  his  authority 
—or  supervision,  rather — ^is  confined  to  money  matters  ;  it 
does  not  extend  to  myself  Vou  are  my  other  guardian, 
EUie,  and  no  one  else  can  possibly  pretend  to  control  my 
movements." 

"  I  am  your  guardian,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  While  we  were  in  town  papa  made  a  new  will, 
and  settled  everything,  with  Mr.  Lorrimer's  entire  approval. 
When  we  came  here  he  told  me  all  about  it,  showed  me 
how  his  property  was  to  be  divided,  gave  me  certain 
instructions,  put  aside  sundry  private  papers  that  were  to 
be  given  to  youy  and,  lastly,  informed  me  that  I  was  to  have 
no  other  guardian  than  yourself,  nor  to  be  amenable  to  any 
other  rule  for  the  rest  of  my  minority." 

"  I  shall  not  be  very  tyrannical,  I  think,  Gertie." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  !  Papa 
arranged  everything  without  consulting  me,  but  I  told  him 
he  had  done  exactly  what  I  should  have  wished.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  you,  and  if  you  had  not  been  married,  I  suppose 
I  should  have  had  to  go  and  live  with  Lady  Silchester,  and 
I  should  not  have  cared  for  that,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
could  like  her  husband." 

"But  I  am  so  little  your  senior,  Gertie!     I  am  not  quite 
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two  years  older  than  you  are.  I  was  a  minor  myself  up  to 
the  twenty-second  of  last  May." 

"  That  does  not  matter  in  the  least — dear  papa  distinctly 
said  so.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  live  alone,  he  explained, 
though  I  was  really  old  enough,  and,  he  hoped,  wise  enough, 
to  be  trusted  to  go  my  own  way  unchecked  I  must  have 
some  matronly  guardian  with  whom  to  dwell,  and  who  so 
suitable  as  my  married  sister,  whom  I  loved  so  dearly — 
whom  I  had  loved  even  when  I  did  not  know  that  we  were 
at  all  related  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  that  so  much  is  settled,"  I  responded,  heartily, 
"  for  now  there  will  be  no  danger  of  our  being  interfered 
with.     Miss  Jocelyn  might  have  been  troublesome." 

"  She  might,  indeed !  She  might  have  insisted  on  resuming 
the  reins  of  government  which  she  held  so  long,  and — 
as  she  thought — so  securely.  She  is  quite  capable  of  plant- 
ing herself  in  any  house  in  which  she  desires  to  remain, 
and  obstinately  refusing  to  stir.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  Cousin  Letty ;  she  was  not  unkind  to  me  in  my 
childish  days,  and  once  'she  took  my  part,  and  helped  to  rid 
me  of  a  most  obnoxious  and  tyrannical  governess,  of  whom 
mamma  was  absolutely  afraid.  Still,  to  be  in  anyway  under 
her  control  would  not  suit  me,  nor  would  it  suit  you,  either, 
for  papa  said  he  really  thought  she  had  a  grudge  against 
you,  and  nourished  so  much  prejudice  and  ill-will  that  you 
were  best  apart" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  Miss  Jocelyn,  Gertie.  She  was 
not  kind  to  me,  but  the  reverse  ;  besides,  she  did  her  best 
possible,  in  every  way,  to  degrade  me,  and  to  throw  the  most 
cruel  aspersions  on  my  mother's  memory.  She  knows,  of 
course,  that  my  father  at  last  acknowledged  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  poor  papa  wrote  to  her  while  we  were  at  Villa 
Rosa,  but  she  did  not  deign  any  reply  to  his  communication. 
He  wrote  again,  immediately  after  our  arrival  here,  telling 
her,  I  know,  how  all  requisite  proofs  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lorrimer,  and  lamenting,  too,  his  own  want  of 
moral  courage,  which  led  him  to  the  practice  of  concealment 
and  subterfuge  for  so  many  years.  She  did  answer  that 
letter ! " 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  spirit  she  answered  it  ?" 
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"  In  a  very  bad  one,  I  believe.  Papa  was  very  much 
annoyed, — ^very  much  grieved,  indeed,  at  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions she  used.  He  tore  up  the  letter  and  burnt  it,  and 
said  to  me  as  he  did  so,  *  We  will  think  no  more  about  it, 
my  dear;  we  will  not,  if  you  please,  talk  about  Cousin 
Letty  just  yet ;  but  she  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  greatly  to 
blame.  I  am  a  thousand  times  more  in  fault  than  she  is,  or 
ever  was.' " 

"And  that  ended  the  correspondence  ? " 

"  Yes ;  we  have  heard  nothing  of  her  since  ;  her  last 
communication  was  dated  from  the  wilds  of  Galway — she 
had  accompanied  her  friends  on  a  fishing  expedition  to 
Lough  Corrib,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"You  have  her  address,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Not  the  Galway  adchess,  but  the  one  to  which  her 
letters  are  generally  sent,  to  Merrion  Square — I  forget  the 
number  ! — Dublin.    Do  you  mean  to  tackle  her  yourself?  " 

"  By  no  means !  I  quite  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  adage,  *  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  ! '  But  she  will  have  to 
be  written  to  now,  will  she  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  will !  Oh,  dear,  I  had  altogether  for- 
gotten that  I  wish  we  could  put  her  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  right  to  ignore 
her  at  such  a  time.  To  leave  her  to  find  out  that  dear 
papa  is  gone  (from  the  newspapers  only)  would  be  unkind 
and  unseemly.  She  must  be  written  to,  but  I  think  I  shall 
leave  it  till  Mr.  Lorrimer  comes.  Mr.  Sarginson  was  so 
kind  as  to  telegraph  to  him  last  night ;  dear  papa  said  some- 
thing to  him  some,  days  ago  about  sending  for  Lorrimer 
when  all  was  over.  He  may  be  here  this  very  evening, — 
certainly  he  will  arrive  to-morrow.  But  I  shall  write  to 
Aunt  SUchester  myself,  in  time  for  tOKiay's  post" 

Soon  afterwards  Gertrude  and  I  took  our  early  dinner 
together  in  the  morning-room,  which  seemed  to  be  her 
favourite  apartment  And  then  she  proposed  that  we  should 
take  our  last  farewell  of  him  who  would  so  soon  be  shut 
from  our  sight  for  ever.  "  I  would  rather  go  to  him  now 
than  later,"  she  said,  with  a  little  shudder.  "  He  is  not 
changed  in  the  least,  Mounsey  says,  for  she  has  seen  him ; 
to-morrow  it  may  be  otherwise,  and — I  cannot  help  it — I 
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have  an  unconquerable  horror  of  the  outward  presence  of 
death.  Besides,  I  want  to  remember  him  as  he  always 
was." 

We  went  together  to  the  chamber,  where  lay  all  that  was 
mortal  of  "Armadale  of  Armadale."  All  was  still  and 
quiet  now;  not  a  sound  reached  us  from  the  househdd, 
and  without  there  was  only  the  wind  sighing  softly  in  the 
heavy  branches  of  the  great  cedar  on  the  terrace  beneath 
the  window.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
through  a  chink  in  the  shutters  poured  in,  across  the 
carpet,  and  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  line  of  golden 
light  Gertrude  put  back  the  shutters  of  one  window,  and 
then,  with  wonderful  composure,  uncovered  the  face  of  the 
newly  dead 

There  he  lay,  still,  cold  as  sculptured  marble !  There 
was  the  calm,  settled  aspect,  the  noble,  but  rigid,  features, 
the  pallid  brow,  the  white,  closed  eye-lids,  the  silent  lips, 
that  were  for  ever  hushed  and  motionless.  More  placid, 
more  peaceful  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before,  was  that 
familiar,  yet  unfamiliar,  countenance.  There  was  some- 
thing now  on  the  quiet  lineaments  that  was  not  of  this 
world  of  ours,  something  that  seemed  to  say  that  only  the 
perishable  clay  was  there — ^the  spirit  gone — oh,  whither^ 
whither  ? 

And  as  I  gazed  on  that  fixed  repose,  my  heart  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  the  tears  burst  forth.  In  that  solemn 
moment,  I  forgot  all  the  wrong  I  had  suffered,  all  the  bitter 
ness  of  shame  and  reproach  that  had  been  mine,  through 
his  weakness  and  his  pride.  I  remembered  only  the  kind- 
ness of  past  years,  the  affection  of  the  last  few  months.  I 
felt  that  he  was  my  own  father,  that  now  I  was  in  very  truth 
an  orphan,  and  I  wept  bitterly  and  unrestrainedly,  while 
Gertrude,  who  seemed  to  have  spent  all  outward  demon- 
stration of  her  grief,  stood  tearless  at  my  side,  mutely  con- 
templating the  inexpressive  face  that  only  a  few  hours  before 
had  given  her  smile  for  smile  and  glance  for  glance.  Per- 
haps, till  that  moment  of  supreme  anguish,  she  scarcely 
comprehended  what  she  had  lost ;  she  did  not  know  how 
dear  to  her  was  that  now  silent  form. 

How  long  we  stood  there  I  do  not  know;  I  thought 
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Gertrude  would  never  tear  herself  away  from  those  loved 
remains,  never  take  her  fill  of  gazing  on  the  noble  features, 
on  which  the  coffin-lid  would  ere  long  close.  At  last, 
fearing  for  her  I  knew  not  what,  in  her  enfeebled  state,  I 
put  my  arm  around  her,  and  tried  to  draw  her  away. 
"Come,  darling,"  I  said,  "A^  is  not  here ;  this  is  only  the 
worn  garment  of  the  flesh,  that  the  soul  no  longer  needs ; 
let  us  take  our  last  look — and  go  ! " 

"  Our  last  look ! "  she  echoed,  pitifully.  "Oh,  Ellie,  you 
do  not  know  what  we  have  been  to  each  other  !  People 
said  he  was  cold  and  stem ;  even  mamma  never  understood 
him  ;  but  to  me  he  was  always  gentle  and  good,  and,  oh,  so 
loving  I  ^^  She  stooped  down  and  kissed  with  passionate 
fervour  the  unresponding  lips ;  I  also .  pressed  that  clay- 
cold  mouth  to  mine,  and  the  icy  chill  struck  to  my  very 
heart 

Mr.  Lorrimer  arrived  late  that  evening.  He  was  the 
same  rather  crabbed-looking  gentleman  whom  I  had  visited 
by  appointment  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  But  away  from  his 
office  he  lost  somewhat  of  his  legal  aspect,  spoke  more  freely 
and  naturally,  and  seemed  to  be  really  moved  by  the  death 
of  his  former  friend.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  after  a 
little  while  he  talked  about  the  past  without  restraint 

"  We  were  always  great  friends,"  he  said,  "  your  father 
and  I,  Mrs.  Vaughan.  I  knew  at  a  very  early  period  the 
fact  of  his  first  marriage,  though  not  till  after  he  had  made 
Rosalie  Adair  his  wife.  At  first  I  urged  him  to  make  full 
confession  of  your  birth  and  to  send  for  you  to  Armadale, 
and  bring  you  up  together  with  Miss  Gertrude.  And  at 
one  time — ^after  the  old  gentleman  died — ^he  seemed  quite 
inclined  to  follow  my  advice,  and  I  do  believe  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Miss  Jocelyn's  untoward  influence  he  would  have 
cut  the  knot  of  all  his  difficulties  and  frankly  owned  to  the 
imprudence — it  was  nothing  worse  !  — of  his  earlier  days. 
But  she  persuaded  him  still  to  persevere  in  the  arrangement 
that  chiefly  though  her  agency  had  been  contrived ;  and,  as 
time  passed  on,  it  became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  and 
more  impossible  to  put  things  straight,  till  at  length  the 
time  arrived  when  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  urge  Mr. 
Armadale  to  perfect  candour ;  I  could  only  trust  that  con- 
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science  would  at  last  plead  her  own  cause,  and  refuse  any 
longer  to  be  silenced,  or  that  something  would  arise  in 
the  chapter  of  accidents  that  should  open  the  way  for  the 
revelation  that  would  surely  one  day  come.  And  no  sooner 
had  Miss  Jocelyn  left  her  cousin's  house  than  I  believe  he 
began  to  repent  more  bitterly  than  ever  of  the  false  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  you,  and  his  heart  went  out  towards 
*  poor  Marion's  diild '  with  an  impulse  and  a  yearning,  such 
as  he  had  never  known  before." 

''  And  perhaps  his  failing  health  had  something  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  had  In  fact,  the  two  causes,  I  have 
no  doubt,  reacted  upon  each  other.  The  unceasing  regret ; 
the  remorse  he  could  not  still ;  the  apprehensions  of  evil 
which,  through  his  fraud,  might  overtake  you,  especially 
after  you  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  your  guardian,  or 
to  receive  from  hini  any  pecuniary  allowance — preyed  upon 
his  mind,  and  told  upon  a  frame  in  which  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease were  already  sown,  while  the  conviction  that  fast  stole 
upon  him,  that  his  days  were  numbered,  made  him  increas- 
ingly anxious  and  even  eager  to  contrive  such  amends  for 
the  past  as  yet  were  possible.  I  suppose  it  is  too  early  for 
Miss  Armadale  and  yourself  to  have  thought  of  any  plans 
for  the  future  ?  " 

"  We  shall  always  remain  together,  I  think,  but  w^rg  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  We  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  what 
is  to  be  done  after  the  funeral" 

"  No,  of  course  not  Of  course  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Armadale  Gamier." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
the  name:" 

*'  It  was  a  name  seldom  mentioned  in  this  household 
Armadale  Gamier  is  your  late  father's  distant  ceusin,  yet  his 
nearest  male  relative.  By  virtue  of  the  law  of  entail,  Arma- 
dale comes  to  him.  And  yet  not  entirely,  for  all  that  was 
not  included  in  the  strict  entail  will  be  yours  and  Miss 
Armadale's ;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  portion,  I  assure 
you ;  you  are  both  considerable  heiresses.  The  whole  of  the 
Linden  estates  devolves  naturally  on  your  sister ;  all  the 
Armadale  lands  without  the  limit  of  the  ring-fence  are  your 
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own,  and  yours  is  the  house  in. Portland  Place,  together  with 
a  veiy  handsome  property  in  the  funds.  There  are  l^ades 
to  Lady  Silchester  and  to  Miss  Jocel)m,  and  to  nearly  all 
the  servants ;  the  opening  of  the  will  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  will  be  a  mere  formality.  Mr.  Azmadale  never  made 
any  mystery  of  his  intentions ;  indeed  ov^  a  great  part  of 
the  property  he  had  no  power.  Armadale  proper  reverts  to 
its  lawful  heir;  Linden  Lodge  and  the  lands  and  hnns 
thereto  pertaining  are  inalienably  Miss  Armadale's,  under 
her  mother's  marriage-setdement  I  believe  you  ^nll  have 
every  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied." 

And  now  commenced  a  season  of  busygioom  and  of 
dismal  preparation.  The  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  following 
Wednesday,  and  Mr.  Lorrimer,  who  had  been  fully 
instructed  by  Mr..  Armadale,  undertook  to  give  all  necessary 
orders.  There  were  so  many  strange  people  about  the  house 
— undertakers  and  theia:  subordinates,  dressmakers,  and  the 
like — ^that  1  was  strangely  and  most  incongruously  reminded 
of  those  bustling  days  that  preceded  Florence  Howard's 
bridal  Gertrude  and  I  spent  our  time  chiefly  in  the  snug, 
pleasant  morning-room;  but  we  were  always  glad  when 
evening  arrived,  and  the  semblance  of  delight,  that  only 
came  to  us  through  shaded  windows,  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  lamps  lighted  and  the  curtains  drawn. 

I  wondered  then,  and  I  have  wondered  sinoe,  why, 
because  our  loved  ones  axe  gone  from  us,  we  should  pa*- 
sistently  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  and  dwell  in  outward 
gloom  and  murky  shadow,  till  what  remains  of  mortal  dust 
is  borne  away  to  its  last  resting-place.  Surely,  nothing  is 
more  inconsistent,  more  absurd,  than  the  paraphernalia  of 
death  which  fashion  ruthlessly  enjoins — ^nothing  more 
oppressive,  more  tyraimical  than  the  recognised  insignia 
of  bereavement !  But  we  have  improved  in  this  respect 
since  those  days  of  which  I  write ;  we  do  not  any  longer 
calculate  how  many  yards  of.  crape  we  can  possibly  cany 
on  our  persons,  how  many  plumes  can  be  made  to  wave 
above  the  cofBn  1  We  no  longer,  except  on  state  occasions, 
place  mut^s  and  weepers  at  oiu:  gates ;  there  are  even  some 
persons  bold  enough  to  set  etiquette  at  defiance,  and 
mourn  for  their  unhuried    dead  in  undarkened   rooms  I 
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The  funerals  of  past  days  were  a  cruel  tax  upon  the 
fedings  as  well  as  upon  the  pockets  of  those  who,  deprived 
perhaps  of  their  chief  bread-winner,  were  sorely  perplexed 
to  fiml  the  means  of  defraying  these  needless  and  mere- 
tricious expenses. 

On  Monday  Lord  and  Lady  Silchester  made  their 
appearance.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  whom  I 
had  known  as  Mrs.  Clifton  was  actually  my  aunt — ^my 
aunt,  who  most  graciously  received  me  as  her  "niece." 
She  made  but  small  reference  to  those  days  at  Lyncombe. 
"Ah,  how  strangely  things  turn  out!"  she  said  to  me  on 
the  evening  of  her  arrival ;  "  to  think  that  you  should  prove 
to  be  my  niece — ^my  own  brother's  eldest  daughter  !  And 
yet  I  never  was  so  much  struck  by  anybody  in  my  life ;  you 
and  Gertrude  were  so  much  alike  that  once  or  twice  I  was 
£urly  startled.  And  afterwards,  too,  when  I  found  Mr. 
Annadale  so  vexed  at  what  had  happened,  I  had  my 
suspicions,  I  must  tell  you !  I  could  not  read  the  riddle, 
try  as  I  would ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  *  That  girl — Ella  Dale 
— ^has  Armadale  blood  in  her  veins,  whoever  she  may  be' 
Well,  I  am  very  glad  that  all  has  ended  so  well  Who  is  it 
says,  'All's  weU  that  ends  weir  ?  was  it  Solomon  or  Shake- 
speare, now?    I  have  such  a  wretched  memory." 

Mr.  Armadale  Gamier — thenceforth  to  be  known  as 
"Armadale  Gamier  Armadale" — did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance till  quite  late  on  Tuesday  night,  and  Mr.  Lorrimer  had 
ceased  to  expect  him.  He  was  a  heavy-looking,  yet 
tolerably  handsome,  middle-aged  man,  wearing  the  most 
lugubrious  aspect  he  could  assume,  and  speaking  systema- 
tically under  his  breath,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Lord 
Silchester,  who,  though  very  deaf,  could  not  bear  to  be 
supposed  at  all  hard  of  hearing.  He  called  us  all  cousins, 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  be  on  jfriendly  terms  with  his  rela- 
tions. I  heard  hinf  tell  "  Cousin  Adelaide  "  that  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  think  how  and  when  the  feud  between 
the  families  commenced.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  very 
wicked,  as  well  as  very  foolish,  to  cherish  enmity  towards 
one's  own  kindred ;  and  his  desire  was  to  live  at  peace  and 
in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  whether  they  were  relations 
or  not !    Gertrude  and  I  had  made  up  oiu:  minds  to  follow 
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our  father  to  his  last  home ;  and  when  "  Aunt  Adelaide " 
understood  what  our  intentions  were,  she  decided  to  accom- 
pany us.  To  our  intense  relief  nothing  was  seen  of  Cousin 
Letty,  whose  absence  was  evidently  a  source  of  self-con- 
gratulation with  everybody,  except  Mr.  Armadale  Gamier 
Armadale,  who  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. Neither  was  any  letter  received  from  her ;  we  did  not 
even  know  whether  she  had  Mr.  Lorrimer's  courteous  com- 
munication. 

It  was  on  a  calm,  soft  October  morning,  that  we  laid  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Armadale  of  Armadale  in  the  silent  grave. 
He  was  buried  in  the  vault  where  reposed  the  ashes  of 
many  of  his  ancestors,  his  wife,  Rosalie,  and  his  only  son, 
Edward  Adair.  The  old  grey  church  was  nearly  filled  with 
those  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  him  on  whose  lands  they  had  lived,  or  who 
had  been  friends  and  neighbours ;  there  were  several  very 
old  people  present,  who  remembered  our  great-grandfather 
and  the  beautiful  Lady  Gertrude,  his  wife — famed  as  well 
for  her  haughtiness  as  for  her  personal  charms  and  graces. 
An  intolerable  load  seemed  to  rest  upon  my  heart  as, 
leaving  the  sunshine  behind  me,  I  entered  the  church 
porch,  which  lay  in  the  gloom,  under  the  shadow  of  a  huge, 
venerable  yew-tree,  that  was  said  to  be  older  than  the  old 
edifice  itself.  But  there  came  the  first  gleam  of  comfort ; 
for  even  as  I  lifted  my  eyes  I  saw  the  aged  rector  in 
his  white  surplice  coming  to  meet  the  funeral  procession, 
while  from  his  lips  fell  the  words  that  have  consoled  so 
many  mourners :  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life : 
he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live." 

Onward  they  bore  the  pall-covered  coffin — past  the  hap- 
tismal  font,  where  he  who  slumbered  therein  had  been  pre- 
sented in  his  helpless  infancy;  pass  the  marriage  altar, 
where  he  had  stood — ^ah !  with  what  mingled  feelings — with 
Rosalie  Adair;  along  the  aisle,  that  his  feet  had  trodden 
for  many  a  year ;  and  so,  into  the  space  before  the  reading- 
desk,  where  it  halted  while  the  service  was  being  read. 
It  was  soon  over;  ''earth  to  earth,  ashes  to*ashes,  dust 
to  dust,"  was  duly  said,  and  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
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the  vault,  where  slept  so  many  of  the  proud  race — of  which, 
in  the  direct  line,  Armadale  of  Armadale  was  the  last  male 
descendant 

Afterwards,  as  I  looked  upon  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors, 
upon  the  marble  which  commemorated  the  pedigree  and 
the  virtues  of  "Rosalie,  wife  of  Edward  Armadale  of 
Armadale,"  and  upon  the  exquisite  piece  of  sculptiu-e 
that  marked  the  spot  where  my  little  unknown  brother 
lay,  I  wondered  whether  I  might  not  be  allowed  to  place 
a  simple  stone  to  the  memory  of  "  Marion,  also  wife  of 
Edward  Armadale  of  Armadale."  The  Armadale  chapel 
was  indeed  the  pride  of  the  place,  and  was  always  shown 
with  great  solemnity  to  all  strangers  who  visited  the  fine 
old  parish  church.  It  was  a  very  ancient  edifice,  this 
church  of  ours,  and  it  had  been  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
successive  generations  of  Armadales,  without  being  spoiled 
by  that  process  which  is  so  often  /»/>-called  "  restoration  ! " 
The  building  was  rich  in  antique  brasses,  altar  tombs,  won- 
derful dog*s  tooth  moulding,  groined  arches,  and  worm- 
eaten  oaken  stalls,  most  wondeifully  carved.  But  the  gem 
of  the  whole  edifice  was  the  Armadale  Chapel,  where  re- 
clined the  Crusader,  Sir  Eustace  Armadale;  and  where 
slept  in  effigy  the  celebrated  warrior.  Lord  Wilfred  of  Arma- 
dale, who  had  died  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  his  lady, 
in  stony  coif  and  ruffles,  at  his  side.  There  they  lay, 
knight  and  lady,  squire  and  dame;  while  above  them 
waved  the  ancient  banners  of  their  house,  most  of  them 
now  hueless  and  decayed. 

And  as  I  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Lord  Wilfred,  again 
those  words  seemed  whispered  in  my  ears — "  All  flesh  is 
grass."  And  I  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  this  world  fade  away,  and  wither  as  the  flowers  of  the 
field." 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  / 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MISS  JOCELYN    IS    SATISFIED. 

IT  was  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  funeral,  and 
Gertrude  and  I  were  left  alone  again  at  Armadale. 
Mr.  Lorrimer  had  departed,  leaving  us  with  full  instructions 
on  every  point  that  required  immediate  attention,  and  pro- 
mising to  return  in  a  week  or  two— should  we  desire  it,  in 
order  to  expedite  our  affairs,  if  necessary,  for  we  had 
already  decided  not  to  spend  our  winter  in  the  North.  Mr. 
Gamier  Armadale,  too,  had  gone  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Berkshire,  where,  as  he  informed  us,  he  meant  to  remain 
for  at  least  the  next  six  months. 

"  So,  Cousin  Ella  and  Cousin  Gertrude,"  he  continued, 
after  he  had,  with  some  solemnity,  duly  informed  us  of  his 
intentions,  "  you  see,  you  need  not  make  any  change  at 
present,  on  my  account ;  indeed,  I  shall  feel  under  no  end 
of  obligation  to  you  if  you  will  just  go  on  as  you  are  now, 
for — for  ever  so  long.  I  don't  quite  see  what  I  am  to  do 
with  Armadale,  for  the  life  of  a  country  squire  is  not  by 
any  means  my  mitier.  Besides,  what  could  I  do  with  my- 
self in  this  large,  rambling  place,  that  is  big  enough  for  an 
orphan  asylum  or  a  county  gaol?  I  should  lose  myself 
twenty  times  a  day  in  your  long  corridors  and  galleries,  and 
I  shouldn't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  to  kill  time,  or 
to  drag  on  from  one  Sunday  to  another!  I  should  get 
crusty,  or  else  demented,  and  I  should  end  in  seeing 
ghosts  and  conversing  with  my  deceased  ancestors ;  and  I 
might  at  last  become  a  Spiritualist^  and  give  s'eances  in  the 
grand  hall  at  midnight !  When  one  has  nothing  to  do, 
one  is  bound  to  get  into  mischief ! " 

"  But  you  must  find  something  to  do,"  replied  Gertrude 
"  Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  Armadale  should  be- 
long to  you ;  and  property  of  any  kind,  I  have  always 
heard,  brings  with  it  certain  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Besides,  though  we  seem  almost  isolated  here,  there  is 
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much  more  society  than  any  one  would  at  first  sight 
imagine:  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  neighbourhood;  the 
Stag-hounds  and  the  fox-hounds  are  both  within  easy 
distance;  and  a  few  years  ago  papa  would  have  had  the 
kennels  here  if  mamma  had  not  declared  that  she  could 
never  live  with  so  many  dogs  in  the  vicinity.  You  might 
be  master  of  the  hunt,  I  dare  say,  if  you  wished  it,  Cousin 
Gamier." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  it,  Cousin  Gertrude.  I  never  hunted 
in  my  life,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  begin.  I  do  not  like 
dogs,  except  just  two  or  three  about  the  house — a  bull  pup 
and  a  toy  terrier,  say,  and  a  chained  mastiff  in  the  kitchen 
yard — ^all  of  them  thoroughbred  And  when  I  ride,  I  like 
a  good,  steady,  useful  cob,  that  will  do  his  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  never  dream  of  bolting,  or  of  rushing, 
or  of  taking  a  five-barred  gate.  I  am  not  a  hunting  man, 
Cousin  Gertrude." 

"  You  shoot,  though  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — I  shoot  I  But  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see 
the  pretty  feathered  thing  come  fluttering  to  the  earth. 
And  I  would  as  soon  see  a  man  hang^  as  join  in  a 
dattue  /  Still,  as  game  must  be  kept  under,  I  can  bring 
down  a  bird  or  two  in  the  season  when  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  it ;  only,  I  am  in  no  sense  a  sportsman.  I'm  not 
sure  that  '  sport '  for  sport's  sake  is  not  wicked  What  do 
you  say,  Cousin  Ella  ?  " 

"  I  hold  the  creed  of  Wordsworth,"  I  replied — 

*• '  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride, 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.' 

God  gave  us  all  living  creatures  for  food  or  for  service — 
for  lawful  enjoyment  in  every  way ;  but  I  am  sure  He 
never  gave  us  aught  to  persecute,  to  worry,  or  to  torture. 
Gentlemen  who  can  course  timid  hares,  or  rejoice  while 
poor  Reynard  is  torn  to  morsels  by  the  dogs,  have  cer- 
tainly missed  their  vocation;  they  ought  to  have  been 
butchers." 

"  And  I  hold  your  creed,  too.  Cousin  Ella.  I  can  shoot 
poor  puss,  but  I  cannot  course  her ;  and  if  the  fox  will  stea^ 
the  grey  goose,  let  the  farmer  or  his  men  fire  away  at  hint 
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Though  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  propagated  such  sentiments 
in  general  society  I  should  be  voted  something  worse  than 
an  infidel,  and  sent  to  Coventry.  No,  I  cannot  hunt,  and 
I  only  take  my  gun  when  the  game  wants  thinning ;  I  can 
fly-fish  though.  There  is  no  harm  in  that,  is  there  ?  Fish 
were  made  for  man's  food,  and  I  don't  angle  because  of 
the  worms  that  must  object  to  being  used  for  bait — poor, 
nasty,  wriggling  things !  Besides,  fly-making  is  very  pretty 
work.  I've  spent  many  a  long  winter  evening  over  a 
brown  hackle  or  a  May-fly,  that  the  wariest  of  trout  would 
rise  to,  for  genuine.  But  a  man  gets  tired  of  his  tackle  as 
well  as  of  the  *  gentle  sport' " 

^*  There  are  the  books.  Cousin  Gamier.  The  Armadale 
Library  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it  is  your  owa" 

*'I  am  not  much  of  a  reader ;  and  that  reminds  me  that 
if  there  are  any  books  that  you  would,  like  to  take,  either 
of  you  ladies,  I  hope  you'll  take  them  without  ceremony, 
just  what  you  choose,  and  as  many  as  you  choose ;  only 
leave  me  the  Vertot  and  those  two  fat  ugly  volumes  of  the 
Morte  d^ Arthur — that  is,  if  they  are  not  favourites  of  your 
own,  you  know." 

We  thanked  Cousin  Gamier  for  his  amiable  proffer,  aifd 
informed  him  that  we  had  no  special  regard  for  the  tomes 
he  mentioned ;  there  were  a  few  books — fifty  or  sixty,  per- 
haps— that  Gertmde  would  like  to  retain,  for  old  associa- 
tion's sake ;  and  she  would,  with  his  permission,  cause  them 
to  be  removed  to  Linden.  Mrs.  Mounsey  would  make  a 
list  of  them.  Then  we  went  into  further  details  respecting 
the  conservatories,  and  the  forcing-houses,  the  chief  con- 
tents of  which  Gertmde  proposed  taking  to  Linden,  which 
was  hardly  five  miles  distant  from  Armadale.  Everything 
that  was  not  strictly  in  the  entail,  that  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  an  heirloom,  belonged  mutually  to  Gertmde  and  to 
myself,  to  enjoy  together,  or  to  divide  amicably,  should  we 
at  any  future  time  agree  to  separate.  Cousin  Gamier 
would  have  let  us  carry  off  all  the  ancient  fumiture,  the 
old  massive  silver  plate,  the  mediaeval  armour,  and  even 
the  family  portraits,  bodily,  had  we  been  so  minded.  Never 
was  there  so  generous  and  accommodating  an  heir-at-law. 

Leaving  us  to  make  our  own  private  arrangements,  and  to 
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constitute  ourselves  joint  mistresses  of  the  Hall,  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  our- 
selves, Cousin  Gamier  bade  us  adieu,  and  we  were,  as  I 
said,  left  alone  at  Armadale — Gertrude  and  I,  with  Mrs. 
Mounsey  for  sole  companion. 

We  were  sitting  together  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
rooms  of  the  house — commonly  known  as  the  "  Angel  Par- 
lour," because,  at  certain  pomts  of  the  beautifully  carved 
cornice,  which  was  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  were 
angels — some  with  extended,  some  with  folded,  wings,  of 
most  exquisite  design,  supporting  apparently  the  panelled 
ceiling,  on  which  appeared  divers  monograms,  and  quaint 
armonal  bearings.  Gertrude  nearly  always  spoke  of  it  as 
"  Mamma's  room,"  Mrs.  Armadale  having  ordinarily  used 
it  as  her  own  boudoir.  It  was,  I  well  remember,  a  fine 
autumnal  afternoon.  Already  the  sun  was  '*  sloping  towards 
his  western  bower,"  and  the  waters  of  our  shining  little  river 
were  rippling  like  molten  gold  through  the  low  arches  of 
the  grey-mossed  bridge.  Gertrude's  pet  peacock  paraded 
the  velvet  sward  below  our  windows,  and  the  scent  of 
late  mignonette  floated  upwards  on  the  soft,  low  breeze. 
We  were  still  discussing  the  rival  merits  of  Mentone  and 
San  Remo  as  a  winter  residence — for  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  very  anxious  on  Gertrude's  account,  and  to  dread  for 
her  any  sudden  change  of  weather,  such  as  one  naturally 
looks  for  in  the  closing  days  of  October — ^when  she  sud- 
denly interrupted  some  remark  of  mine  by  exclaiming, 
"There  is  Farmer  Blossom's  shandry  coming  this  way! 
Who  can  be  thinking  of  paying  us  a  visit  ?  " 

I  looked  out,  and,  sure  enough,  approaching  the  bridge, 
was  the  remarkable  vehicle  known  as  "  Blossom's  Shandry  " 
for  miles  around.  And  there  was  the  redoubtable  Jenny 
evidently  inclined  to  stand  stock-still  and  inspect  the  land- 
scape at  her  leisure. 

"Some  one  to  see  the  servants,  probably,"  I  said,  not 
thinking  milch  of  the  occurrence ;  "  and,  Gertie,  don't  you 
suppose  we  could  manage  to  get  away  next  week  ?  We 
would  go  straight  to  Portland  Place,  and  Mrs.  Mounsey 
could  remain  behind  to " 

But  Gertrude  heard  me  no  more  than  did  the  carven 
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angels  on  the  cornice ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  most  anxiously 
on  the  approaching  shandry  and  its  occupants,  who  were 
two  in  number — Mr.  William  Blossom  himself,  and  a  little 
feminine  figure,  all  in  a  flutter  of  wraps,  and  veils,  and 
ribbons,  perched  up  beside  her.  A  long  streamer  of  black 
gauze  or  crape  floated  far  behind  her,  and  my  first  glance 
at  the  owner  of  this  sable  pennon  caused  me  to  start  in 
actual  dismay,  while  I  looked  at  my  sister  with  the  utmost 
constematioa 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  Jenny  and  her  load ;  before  I 
could  make  the  almost  needless  inquiry  that  trembled  on 
my  lips,  Gertrude  burst  out  excitedly,  "  Yes,  it  is  she  1  it 
is  shel  I  should  know  that  brown  portmanteau  among  a 
thousand.     Oh,  EUie,  what  shall  we  do  with  her  ?  " 

"  It  is — Miss  Jocelyn  ?  " 

"Cousin  Letty  herself!  I  only  wish  she  had  arrived 
while  Mr.  Lorrimer  was  here,  or  before  Cousin  Gamier 
left  us.    She  will  harry  us  out  of  our  senses." 

"Why  should  she,  dear?  We  will  not  let  her  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  We  will  hold  our  own ;  the  house  is 
ours  in  Cousin  Gamier's  absence,  and  we  are  old  enough  to 
act  as  we  please." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  Cousin  Letty !  She  never  lets 
anybody  act  as  he  pleases  !  And  just  now  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  her.  But,  remember,  you  are  the  eldest,  and, 
therefore,  the  head  of  the  family ;  besides,  you  are  a  married 
lady." 

"  I  will  flourish  my  matronly  honours  in  her  face  if  she 
show  the  slightest  sign  of  impertinent  interference.  Let  us 
hope  she  will  be  better  than  our  fears,  and  behave  with  due 
decorum.      Shall  we  receive  her  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so;  the  less  fuss  made  the  better.  I 
wonder  how  long  she  means  to  stay  ! " 

A  few  minutes  longer,  and  Miss  Jocelyn  was  announced 
She  still  wore  her  heavy  cloak,  and  she  dragged  behind  her 
enough  crape  and  Paramatta  to  have  made  a  second  skirt  to 
her  rather  shabby  mourning  dress.  The  glance  of  her 
steely  blue  eyes  and  the  quiver  in  her  voice  warned  us  that 
she  came  in  anything  but  a  conciliatory  spirit  She  kissed 
Gertrude  rather  hastily,  loosening  her  furred  mantle  as  she 
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did  SO,  and  with  a  slight,  disdainful  bend  towards  myself 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"  Gertrude  Armadale,  I  call  this  cruel  usage !  '* 

"  What  is  cruel  usage,  Cousin  Letty  ?  "  asked  poor  Ger- 
trude. She  shrank  now  from  a  passage-at-arms  such  as  had 
once  simply  amused  her,  for  she  was  worn  and  sorrowful 
and  physically  weak,  after  the  experiences  of  the  past  few 
days.  Miss  Jocelyn  did  not  answer.  She  continued  as 
though  no  one  had  spoken — "  And  I  must  say  extremely 
ungrateful  I  But  I  have  not  come  to  my  age  without  finding 
out  the  black  ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of  a  base  and 
selfish  world,  especially  as  demonstrated  by  one's  own  kith 
and  kin.'' 

"What  have  I  done?  What  has  Ella  done?"  asked 
Gertrude  again,  with  some  resumption  of  her  usual  dignity. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  ^  EUa '  may  be ;  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  any  young  person  of  that  name  before.  But 
what  you  have  done  is  easily — far  too  easily — stated.  You 
have  shut  me  out  from  your  father's  death-bed  I — I^  who  for 
so  many  years  was  in  his  confidence^  whom  he  trusted  as  he 
never  trusted  any  other  creature,  from  whom  he  concealed 
nothing ! — I^  who  knew  his  every  secret ! " 

**  I  did  not  shut  you  out.  Cousin  Letty.  If  there  was 
any  shutting-out  at  all,  it  was  your  own  doing.  Your  reply 
to  dear  papa's  second  letter  from  Mentone  deeply  wounded 
him.  I  asked  him  once  if  he  wished  to  see  you  before  he 
died,  and  he  said — *  No!  My  old  sins  would  smite  me  in 
the  face  if  I  saw  her  again.  She  meant  it  for  the  best,  I 
dare  say,  and  I  was  a  fool  and  a  coward  when  I  let  her  per- 
suade me,  fourteen  years  ago  1 '  There,  Cousin  Letty,  those 
were  his  exact  words ;  I  should  never  have  repeated  them 
had  you  not  charged  me  with  keeping  you  from  his  side. 
Will  you  not  take  off  your  bonnet,  and  have  some  tea  ?  " 

"I  must  have  something^*  she  replied,  fretfully.  **But 
after  travelling  post-haste  by  land  and  by  water  from  Dublin 
to  Cumberiand,  I  want  something  a  little  better  than  a  cup 
of  tea ;  I  will  thank  you  rather  for  a  glass  of  wine." 

Gertrude  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  in  the  decanters,  at 
the  same  time  desiring  that  refreshments  should  be  sent 
into  the  morning-room,  for  we  had  dined  in  the  middle 
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of  the    day,  as   suited  our  inclinations    when  we  were 
alone. 

"  A  glass  of  wine  is  all  I  want  at  present,"  interrapted 
Miss  Jocelyn.  "  I  can  wait  very  well  till  dinner-time. 
They  had  some  very  decent  game-pie  at  Kendal."    ' 

"  Kendal ! "  returned  Gertrude.  "  Why,  it  must  be  hours 
since  you  left  Kendal !  We  have  had  our  dinner,  Ella  and 
I,  and  we  cannot  think  of  keeping  you  unfed  till  our  supper 
is  served" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Jocelyn  held  her  peace,  and  drank 
the  glass  of  Madeira  which  the  old  butler  handed  her. 
Finding  herself  reinvigorated,  she  demanded  a  second  glass, 
and  sat  sipping  it  slowly  and  moodily.  When  we  were  alone 
again  she  resumed  : — "  If  you  would  be  so  very  good  as  to 
speak  common  sense!  You  look  at  that — ^that  young 
person  as  if  she  were  *  Ella,'  whereas  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  she  is  Penelope  DaW^ 

And  now  it  was  my  turn  to  take  up  my  parable ;  so  far,  I 
had  preserved  unbroken  silence,  leaving  to  Gertie,  who  cer- 
tainly understood  her  cousin  better  than  I  did,  the  onus  of 
the  conversation ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time 
was  come  fully  to  assert  myself,  and  I  said,  quite  calmly, 
though  with  no  litde  emphasis,  "  Cousin  Letty  ! — ^for  that,  I 
believe,  is  your  cognomen  in  our  family — you  *  know  per- 
fectly weir  that  I  am  not — ^that  I  never  was — Penelope 
Dale  I  That  I  was  known  as  such  for  so  long  a  time  was 
chiefly  your  doing ;  for  my  father  gave  me  to  understand 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  your  persuasions  that  I  was  not 
acknowledged — ^at  least,  on  the  death  of  my  grandfather 
Armadale — as  his  eldest  daughter,  Edith  Penelope  Anna- 
dale." 

"  You  put  me  out  of  all  patience ! "  she  flashed  out, 
angrily.  "  Edith  Penelope  Armadale  indeed !  And  do  you 
really  suppose  that  your  mother,  Marion  Eraser,  was  ever 
your  father's  lawful  wife  ? — that  you  ever  had  any  right  or 
claim  to  call  yourself  Armadale  !  Why !  the  pretended — shall 
I  say  the  supposititious  f — ^marriage  was  not  even  contracted 
under  the  name  of  Armadale !  The  Erasers  never  even 
heard  the  name ;  they  knew  my  Cousin  Edward,  from  first 
to  last,  as— « Mr.  Dale.' " 
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"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  Cousin  Letty- 
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"I  must  beg  that  you  will  not  'cousin'  me;  I  do  not 
acknowledge  the  relationship ;  I  admit  no  kinships  which  are 
not  strictly  and  openly  legal  You  are,  and  you  ever  will 
be,  in  my  eyes,  simply  Penelope  Dale,  the  sole  offspring 
of — a  left-handed  marriage,  to  make  the  very  best  of  it ! — 
which  took  place  in  most  irregular  fashion  between  your 
father  and  your  mother,  in  the  foolish  days  of  their  incon- 
siderate youth.  Please  to  address  me  as  *  Miss  Jocelyn ; '  I 
shall  continue  to  call  you  Penelope,  and  to  speak  of  you  as 
Miss  Dale:' 

"And  I  must  request  you  to  speak  of  me  as  *Mrs. 
Vaughan;'  the  names  of  Dale  and  Armadale  are  both 
lost  to  me  now.  I  thought  my  father  told  you  that  I 
was  married." 

"  I  do  remember  some  allusion  to  such  an  event  in  his 
first  letter  from  Mentone ;  but  I  was  so  much  provoked  with 
the  weakness  which  led  him  in  a  moment  of  mere  senti- 
ment to  undo  the  work  of  years,  that  I  flung  the  letter  into 
the  fire,  and  tried  to  think  no  more  about  it  I  succeeded 
in  forgetting  everything  but  the  deplorable  fact  that  my 
Cousin  Edward  had  sacrificed  reputation  and  family  honour 
to  a  wayward  and  shadowy  caprice  ! — ^and  afterwards,  when 
I  did  think  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  I  fancied  he  only 
spoke  of  an  engagement — you  were  going  to  be  married  to 
a  clergyman — ^that  was  all  I  could  recollect !  I  know  I 
thought  it  a  very  good  thing  for  you  that  you  should  be 
respectably  married  \  and  that  was  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it  Oh !  if  you  really  are  Mrs.  Vaughan,  I  shall,  of  course, 
cease  to  speak  of  you  as  Miss  Dale." 

"I  really  am  Mrs.  Vaughan,  as  Gertrude  will  readily 
certify." 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead  He  was  killed  by  slipping  into  a  crevasse^ 
returning  from  an  Alpine  expedition ;  our  married  life  was 
but  a  short  one.  I  had  been  a  wife  barely  nine  months 
when  I  was  left  a  widow." 

"  Dear  me!  but  that  was  sad.    When  was  it?" 

"  It  happened  last  July — ^three  months  ago  ! " 

"And  you  don't  wear  widow's  caps?     Well!  they  are 
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Ugly  things,  I  must  OHifess,  and  are  very  much  out  of  fashion, 
even  in  the  highest  circles ;  my  friezid,  Lady  Judith  Stepney, 
though  much  older  than  you  are,  only  weaxs  what  you  might 
call  a  widow's  border  in  her  crape  bonnet  Have  you  a 
baby?" 

"No;  I  have  not" 

"  Tha^s  a  good  thing !  I  always  have  a  certain  compas- 
sion for  the  '  fatherless  children.'  that  we  pray  for  in  the 
Litany." 

'^It  was  God's  will  that  I  should  be  disappointed ;  other- 
wise it  would  have  been — in  outward  seeming,  at  least — a 
very  good  thing  if  I  had  been  the  mother  of  a  son,  for  he 
would  have  been  the  Heir  of  Armadale." 

*'  Nonsense  1  utter  nonsense  i  What  docs  she  mean,  Ger- 
trude ?  " 

"  Simply  what  she  says  1  My  father's  grandson  would 
have  been,  nearer  to  hun  than  his.. far-away  cousin — Mr. 
Armadale  Gamier." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  inherits?" 

"  I  thought  that  you,  who  profess  to  be  so  well-up  in  our 
family  chronicles,  would  have  known  it.  Cousin  Letty.  The 
old  estate  of  Armadale  descends  in  the  male  line  only,  and 
Cousin  Gamier,  though  remotely  related^  is  our  nextnof- 
kin." 

"  But  I  thought  your  father  executed  some  sort  of  deed 
which  secured  the  inheritance  to  yourself,  Gertrade  ?  " 

"  He  could  not  do  that,  for  the  entail  would  not  permit 
anything  of  the  kind,  as  he  knew  full  well..  But  the  entail 
does  not  include  Linden  nor  the  Armadale  lands  that  lie  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  park ;  nor  the  house  in  town,  nor  any  of 
that  property  in  London  that  Grandpapa  Armadale  bought 
before  I  was  bom.  This  house,  and  all  within  the  ring- 
fence,  and  the  patronage  of  the  living,  remain  to  Cousin 
Gamier,  who  will  in  future  be  known  as.  Armadale  Gamier 
Armadale,  of  Armadale." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  mistook  I — or  else  I  have  forgotten ; 
my  memory  always  was  so  treacherous^  you  know.  But  I 
quite  thought  your  father  took  measures  to  cut  off  the 
entail." 

"Something  was   done,  I  know,  soon  after  my  little 
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brother  Edward's  death- — certain  arrangements  were  made 
with  Cousin  Gamier's  father,  who  was  then  alive ;  but  what 
they  were  I  never  exactly  comprehended  Dear  papa  only 
told  me — ^not  a  fortnight  ago — that  Cousin  Gamier  would 
come  after  him  as  '  Armadale  of  Armadale,*  but  that  my 
sister  and  myself  would  be  amply  provided  for.  Linden,  of 
course,  is  mine,  in  right  of  my  mother." 

"  Of  course !  of  course !  And  it  is  a  great  shame  that 
Armadale  is  not  yours,  also ;  estates  ought  to  descend  in  the 
female  fine,  failing  male  heirs  direct" 

"And  if  it  had  been  so,  Ella,  not  myself  would  have 
succeeded.  And  if  she  had  had  a  son  he  would  have  been 
Armadale  of  Armadale ;  the  inheritance  could  not^  under 
any  circumstances,  have  reverted  to  me  while  my  elder 
sister  or  her  child  still  lived" 

Are  you  sure  you  are  stating  facts  ?  " 

Incontrovertible  facts,  Cousin  Letty !  But  as  I  am  not 
too  lucid  in  my  explanations,  I  am  afraid — I  think  you  had 
better  talk  to  Mr.  Lorrimer.  He  can  explain  to  you — ^if  he 
will — all  about  the  Armadale  succession,  and  all  about  poor 
papa's  will,  also.  It  was  made  when  we  were  in  town,  last 
spring." 

Ah  !  a  new  mil,  then?" 

Certainly  a  new  will ;  yet  not  so  greatly  differing  from 
the  former  one  as  you  may  imagine.  If  papa  had  never  in 
his  lifetime  acknowledged  his  first  marriage,  Ella's  position 
as  his  eldest  daughter  would  have  been  secured  Long 
ago,  he  provided  against  continued  injustice  towards  my 
sister ;  he  had  not  then  the  courage,  he  said,  to  confess  the 
long  suppression  of  the  truth ;  but  he  never  wavered  in  his 
determination  to  set  matters  straight — some  day  I  So,  you 
see,  it  was  of  no  use  your  protesting  against  the  inevitable. 
Cousin  Letty;  if  papa  had  died  years  ago,  Mr.  Lorrimer, 
who  held  all  the  documents  which  were  necessary  to  the 
substantiation  of  the  Scotch  marriage,  would  have  come  for- 
ward in  Ella's  interest" 

"  Mr.  Lorrimer  1  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  knew  all  along 
that  the  marriage  was  a  hon&rfide  marriage  ?  Does  he  hold 
your  mother's  marriage  iineSy  as  they  call  them  in  Scotland, 
Penelope  ?  " 
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"  No ;  I  hold  them  myself  now.  What  he  holds  is  a  copy^ 
properly  certified  as  such  by  witnesses,  according  to  le^ 
form.  It  was  the  only  thing  my  Grandfather  Eraser  seems 
to  have  had  the  wisdom  to  stipulate  for.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  strictest  conformity  with  all  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  can  require.  My  mother  was  as  certainly  married^ 
Mr.  Lorrimer  told  me,  as  though  she  had  been  wedded  in  a 
cathedral  with  five  hundred  witnesses  to  attest  the  cere- 
mony." 

"  I  know  people  are  married  in  private  houses,"  rejoined 
Miss  Jocelyn,  dubiously ;  "  and  such  a  marriage  is  a  good 
one,  I  have  been  assured ;  but  it  seems  most  extraordinary, 
unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  very  particular  reason  for  it, 
and  unless  a  proper  special  licence  is  provided.  I  should 
never  think  myself  lawfully  and  honourably  married  outside 
the  walls  of  my  own  parish  church.  But  there  !  times  are 
sadly  changed  of  late  !  What  this  Radical,  levelling,  lati- 
tudinarian  nineteenth  century  will  come  to,  I  cannot  and 
dare  not  think.  Why,  you  may  be  married,  legally^  in  a 
conventicle,  or  in  a  Registrar's  Office,  if  only  you  comply 
with  certain  conditions !  But  such  a  union  can  never  be 
respectable." 

"Can  it  not?"  and  I  smiled  at  her  irascible  warmth. 
"  But,  however  it  may  be  in  England,  I  believe  it  is  per- 
fectly conventional,  as  well  as  legal,  to  be  married  in  a 
drawing-room.  Happily,  I  am  quite  secure  on  the  point 
which  so  intimately  concerns  myself;  my  mother  was  as 
lawfully  my  father's  wife  as  was  Miss  Adair — afterwards. 
Now,  Miss  Jocelyn,  I  think  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the 
subject ;  we  have  harped  upon  that  strmg  quite  long  enough. 
If  you  really  must  be  further  informed  I  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Lorrimer ;  he  desired  me  to  do  so,  should  my  true  position 
at  any  time  be  questioned." 

"  I  shall  see  Mr.  Lorrimer,  of  course.  And  I  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  Mr.  Armadale's  last  will  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  were,  Cousin  Letty,"  replied  Gertrude ; 
"  neither  you  nor  Aunt  Adelaide  was  forgotten.  There  is 
a  handsome  legacy,  which  you  will  receive  in  due  course — 
a  certain  sum  in  the  Funds,  I  think  it  is ;  and  papa  particu- 
larly desired  me  to  let  you  have  the  old  Apostle  spoons  you 
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were  so  fond  of,  and  the  Dresden  figures  that  used  to  be  in 
this  room." 

^  "  Well,  I  am  glad  I  was  not  altogether  forgotten ;  but 
neither  silver,  nor  china,  nor  Three  per  Cent  Consols  can 
reconcile  me  to  the  deplorable  fact  that  I  parted  with  your 
dear  father  in  anger,  that  we  have  been,  as  it  were, 
estranged  ever  since,  and  that  I  was  not  privileged  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Gertrude,  who  is  your 
guardian  ?  Not  this  Armadale  Garnier,  I  devoutly  hope  ?" 
Why  do  you  hope  it,  Cousin  Letty  ?" 
Because  I  hate  the  man,  though  I  have  never  seen  him 
— always  did  hate  him,  in  fact !  And  now  I  look  upon  him 
as  a  usurper ;  he  stands  in  your  shoes,  Gertrude,  say  what 
you  will !  You  have  no  longer  any  right  in  your  father's 
house,  in  the  house  of  your  ancestors,  for — I  do  not  know 
how  many  generations  !     It  is  monstrous  I " 

"  Well,  he  is  not  my  guardian ;  dear  papa  never  thought 
of  him  as  my  guardian,  I  am  sure.  I  am,  as  far  as  money 
matters  are  concerned,  the  ward  of  Mr.  Lorrimer,  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  Ella — Mrs.  Vaughan." 

"  A  most  unsuitable  arrangement,  and  one  which,  as  your 
own  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  must  tell  you,  cannot 
stand.  Miss  Armadale  is  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
left  unprovided  with  proper  feminine  protection ;  she  must 
go  into  society  under  the  wing  of  some  one  of  her  own  rank. 
If  Lady  Silchester  cannot  undertake  to  chaperone  her 
niece,  I  need  not  say  /am  at  your  service,  my  dear." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Cousin  Letty,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  question  of  my  going  into  society.  And  it  is 
quite  settled  that  Ella  and  I  live  together.  What  protec- 
tion can  be  better  than  that  of  my  widowed  sister  ?  Indeed, 
I  thank  Ella  most  heartily  for  having  married  d  ia  bonne 
heurty  for  I  suppose  two  spinsters  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered eligible  to  keep  up  an  establishment  of  their  own. 
I  should  have  had  to  live  with  Aunt  Adelaide,  I  imagine, 
if  Ellie  had  not  obligingly  become  a  matron." 

"  /,  the  friend  of  your  early  youth,  the  motherly  guardian 
of  your  childhood,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  and  ignored 
between  you  alL"  And  Miss  Jocelyn  folded  her  hands  re- 
signedly on  her  crape  tucks,  and  smffed  a  little,  after  vainly 
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trying  to  shed  a  tear.  "  Well  I "  she  continued,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  soaking  her  pocket-handkerchief  in  eaurde- 
Cologne^  and  pressing  it  to  her  eyes,  '*  I  am  satisfied,  if  you 
are !  I  did  my  duty  by  you,  Gertrude,  and  so  I  did  by 
Penelope,  as  Mary  Beaumont  will  testify ;  and  I  must  be 
content  with  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience.  Now  I 
think  I  will  retire  to  my  own  chamber.  I  saw  Mrs  Dent 
as  I  arrived,  and  I  told  her  I  w^ould  have  my  own  rooms  at 
the  end  of  the  south  corridor." 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  we  were  all  sitting  together  in  the 
"  Angel  Room,"  listening  to  the  sighing  of  the  wind  with- 
out. Miss  Jocelyn,  who  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  what  she 
called  a  petit  souper^  grew  more  amiable,  and  conversed 
freely  on  several  subjects.  At  last  she  said,  "  I  shall  remain 
your  guest,  Gertrude,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  if  you  have  no 
objection.  They  wished  me  to  return  to  Merrion  Square  as 
speedily  as  possible,  but  I  made  no  promises.  All  things 
considered,  I  think  it  will  be  better  that  I  do  not  continue 
my  visit  there  just  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  must  remain 
in  England  during  the  winter.  What  are  your  own  plans, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  They  are  scarcely  decided  at  present,"  replied  Gertrude, 
with  a  glance  across  the  table  to  myself;  "  in  fact,  Ella  and 
I  were  discussing  arrangements  when  we  saw  your  carriage 
approaching.  We  are  not  sure  where  we  shall  winter,  but 
most  certainly  not  at  Armadale.  Mr.  Sarginson  plainly 
tells  me  that  my  remaining  here  is  simply  suicidal,  and  he 
wishes  me  to  consult  a  London  physician— the  one  who 
prescribed  for  mamma  before  she  went  to  Brighton ;  so  I 
think  we  shall  hasten  our  departure,  and  leave  Mr&  Dent  to 
wind  up  many  little  matters  for  us,  and  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  Cousin  Gamier." 

"  Then  you  will  go  to  your  house  in  Portland  Place,  of 
course?" 

"To  Ella's  house.  It  is  hers  unconditionally,  just  as 
Linden  Hall  is  mine." 

"  Then  you  have  no  town  house  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  I  have  Ella's — just  as  she  has  my  house  in  the  country." 

Miss  Jocelyn  meditated  awhile;  she  was  evidently  con- 
sidering what  her  next  move  should  be.     Apparently  she 
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decided  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  taking  up  an 
antagonistic  position  towards  myself,  for  her  next  words 
were, — "Well,  my  dears,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right!  Of 
course  I  shall  have  to  accustom  myself  to  Penelope  in  her 
new  character  as  elder  daughter  of  the  family,  and  she  must 
have  a  little  patience  with  me.  It  always  takes  me  some 
little  time  to  accustom  myself  to  a  new  aspect  of  affairs ;  it 
is  not  in  my  nature  readily  to  receive  fresh  impressions,  nor 
to  accommodate  myself  to  startling  changes.  I  am  charac- 
teristically conservative.  But  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear  Penelope." 

"On  what?"  I  asked,  brusquely  enough,  I  must  confess; 
"  on  losing  my  husband,  or  my  father — or  both  ?  "  There 
was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner  that  irritated  me  in 
spite  of  mysdSf,  and  I  felt  excessively  annoyed 

"I  wonder  you  require  to  be  informed,"  she  rejoined, 
looking  much  aggrieved.  "I  congratulate  you  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  your  proper  status  in  society — on  the 
removal  of  the  slur  on  your  birth  and  on  your  poor  mother's 
memory ;  on  the  change  from  an  equivocal  to  an  assured 
position  which  you  have  so  happily  achieved  !  I  did  not  at 
first  understand  how  matters  had  actually  shaped  them- 
selves. I  could  not,  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  realise  the 
greatly  altered  circumstances  in  which  I  find  y6iL  If  I  ex- 
pressed myself  hastily,  you  must  forgive  me ;  I  am  satisfied 
— quite  satisfied — ^that  you  are  related  to  me  in  precisely  the 
same  degree  as  Gertrude  is.  I  receive  you  as  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  Armadale;  you  may  call  me  hence- 
forth—•  Cousin  Letty ' ! " 

"Thank  you,  Cousin  Letty." 

"  And  I  hope  we  three — ^almost  the  last  of  our  race — will 
form  one  happy  and  united  family.  There  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble consolation,  amid  all  the  storms  of  life,  in  the  sympathy 
of  one's  own  blood-relations — in  kindred  ties.  Of  course^ 
Penelope,  you  are  perfectly  aware  that  I  was  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  true  state  of  affairs — ^that  I  had  no  faith 
m  the  alleged  marriage,  and  only  acted  from  the  purest  of 
motives  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  my  Cousin  Edward's 
reputation,  and  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  a 
youthful  folly?" 
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"  My  father's  story  gave  me  a  very  different  impression," 
I  replied,  gravely  and  steadily.  "  He  gave  me  most  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  you  had  always  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  acknowledgment  of  myself.  I  always  regarded  you 
as  my  evil  genius.  I  still  think  you  acted  very  cruelly  in 
the  past,  and  that  you  were  the  cause  of  much  of  my  bitter 
sufifering.  Still,  I  am  content  that  bygones  should  be  by- 
gones ;  I  will  try  not  to  bear  malice,  and  I  forgive,  if  I  can- 
not forget,  the  injury  which  I  sustained  at  your  hands 
when  you  prevailed  upon  my  father  to  continue  to  withhold 
the  truth.  Only  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  be  very  good 
friends.  If  I  can  ever  serve  you,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so ; 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  shall  think  more  kmdly  of  each 
other — apart;  and  I  do  not  at  present  feel  as  if  I  could 
call  you  *  Cousin  Letty.' " 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

EXIT  COUSIN   LETTY. 

A  FTER  all,  we  did  not  go  abroad  that  winter.  There 
A\_  were  certain  reasons  why  I  did  not  wish  to  revisit 
Mentone,  and  Gertrude  said  she  was  tired  of  Continental 
experiences,  and  was  quite  sure  that  invalids  gain  nothing  by 
leaving  English  firesides  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  one 
needed  inside  quite  as  much  as  outside  comforts. 

We  left  Armadale  early  in  November,  taking  Miss 
Jocelyn  with  us;  and  we  had,  as  Gertrude  foresaw,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  her.  She  seemed  quite 
inclined  to  linger  on  at  Portland  Place,  and  assume  the  post 
of  honorary  chaperone,  notwithstanding  that  we  made  it 
quite  evident  her  services  were  perfectiy  unnecessary.  I 
could  not  like  her,  try  as  hard  as  I  would  to  combat  what  I 
thought  might  be  mere  prejudice.  We  were  continually  at 
issue  on  som^  point  or  other,  and  she  speedily  commenced 
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for  my  benefit  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  manners  of 
"society,"  as  interpreted  according  to  her  own  ideas  of 
strict  propriety.  She  worried  Gertrude,  too,  in  various 
ways,  and  she  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Mounsey,  towards  whom 
she  manifested  the  greatest  antipathy,  till,  with  many  tears, 
our  humble  friend  informed  us  that  she  really  could  not 
bear  with  it  any  longer ;  and,  grieved  as  she  would  be  to 
leave  us,  could  not  and  would  not  continue  to  form  part  of 
any  household  of  which  Miss  Jocelyn  was  an  inmate. 

"  But,  Mounsey,"  said  I,  "  this  is  my  own  house,  and  I 
do  not  intend  that  Miss  Jocelyn  should  stay  in  it  much 
longer.  She  is  a  self-invited  guest  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  her  point-blank  that  she  is  not  welcome." 

"But  that  is  just  what  you  will  have  to  do,  ma'am,  if 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  saying  so.  I  had 
never  seen  Miss  Jocelyn  till  she  arrived  so  unexpectedly  at 
Armadale  the  other  day,  but  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
her,  and  I  knew  pretty  well  what  might  be  looked  for.  All 
the  upper  servants  who  knew  her  aforetime  warned  me 
against  her,  as  a  person  who  would  certainly  stir  up  strife 
in  a  family,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  any 
means  to  compass  her  own  ends.  '  And,'  said  Mrs.  Dent 
to  me,  *  you  must  hold  your  own,  Mrs.  Mounsey,  or  Miss 
Jocelyn  will  find  a  way  to  put  you  right  down  under  her 
feet,  and  keep  you  there ! '  And  indeed,  ma'am,  she  said 
nothing  but  the  truth,  for  she — that  is.  Miss  Jocelyn — ^is  for 
ever  trampling  me  underfoot,  and  hurting  my  feelings.  And 
I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  ma'am,  and, 
sorry  as  I  should  be  to  leave  my  dear  Miss  Armadale  in  her 
state  of  health,  I  really  cannot  stay  on  if  Miss  Jocelyn 
does.  Even  when  we  were  in  the  country  she  showed  her 
spite  and  venom  continually ;  and  here,  ma'am,  it  has  been 
one  ceaseless  guerilla-warfare  between  us,  and  the  more  one 
gives  in  to  her  the  more  one  may.  And  excuse  me,  ma'am, 
if  I  say  you  will  find  it  so." 

Now  Mounsey  only  spoke  the  simple  truth,  and  I  knew  it 
well  enough.  Still ! — how  to  give  my  cousin  her  congk  I 
could  not  think.  She  had  once  been  virtually  mistress  of 
the  house  in  which  she  was  at  present  a  barely  tolerated 
guest,  and  she  had  evidently  determined  to  regain,  if  pos- 
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sible,  something  of  the  old  footing.  It  was  in  vain  that 
hints  were  given — ^that  we  avoided  consulting  her  on  any 
point,  however  trifling — ^that  we  made  engagements,  and 
went  our  own  way,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  her  will 
or  pleasure ;  she  remained  sublimely  impervious  to  all,  and 
stuck  to  us  and  to  the  old  house  in  Portland  Place,  much 
as  a  limpet  sticks  to  the  rock  which  is  its  natural  habitat 

One  fine  bright  morning  I  suddenly  bethought  myself 
that  I  would  pay  a  visit  to  Sevenoaks,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  out  my  intention.  It  was  not  much  past  noon 
when  I  found  myself  at  Tubb's  Hill,  and  before  CHie 
o'clock  I  was  sitting  comfortably  with  my  dear  old  friends 
in  their  pretty  drawing-room,  hearing  all  sorts  of  news  about 
old  companions,  and  answering  a  thousand  questions  about 
myself.  As  the  correspondence  between  Miss  Beaumont, 
*'  Mother  Meredith,"  and  myself,  had  never  been  actually 
suspended,  we  were,  of  course,  pretty  well  up  in  the  story 
of  each  other's  lives ;  still  we  found  very  much  to  tell  on 
all  sides  when  we  were  once  more  face  to  face.  We  had 
finished  luncheon  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  which  was  causing  me  so  much  anxiety ; 
but  then  the  way  was  suddenly  cleared  before  me,  for 
Miss  Beaumont  abrupdy  inquired,  "And  where  is  my 
ancient  ally,  Letitia  Jocelyn  ?  " 

Then  I  told  her  all  my  trouble,  and  besought  her  to 
give  me,  out  of  the  plenitude  of  her  own  long  and  varied 
experience,  the  advice  which  I  sorely  needed : — "  How 
should  I,  without  absolute  discourtesy,  get  rid  of  my  un- 
welcome and  persistent  guest?"  Both  ladies  asked  me 
some  leading  questions,  which  I  answered  frankly;  and 
then  they  shook  their  elderly  heads,  and  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  in  doubt  At  length  Miss  Beaumont  said, 
"  My  dear,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  her  candidly — 
politely,  of  course,  yet  in  downright  fashion,  that  her  visit 
mmt  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  know  Letty  Jocelyn  of  old ! 
Merry,  there,  knows  her  only  by  repute,  and  through  those 
letters  with  which  she  sometimes  favoured  us,  when  you 
were  a  pupil  at  Castlewood,  Penelope  j  so  she  is  not 
exactly  in  a  position  to  advise  you.  Well,  from  all  my 
former  experience  of  Letitia,  both  as  girl  and  womani — 
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from  all  you  have  told  me  of  the  part  she  played  in  your 
own  story,  and  from  what  you  say  of  her  present  behaviour, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  For 
your  sister's  sake,  quite  as  much  as  for  your  own,  you 
must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  you  must  speak  in  the 
imperative  tnood^  and  desire  Miss  Jocelyn  to  make  her  exit 
without  any  more  ado.  And  don't  delay  \  it  is  an  ungra- 
cious task  you  have  to  perform,  and  the  sooner  you  get 
over  it  the  better  for  yourselt;  the  longer  you  contemplate  a 
difficulty,  the  larger  and  heavier  it  grows.  There  are  some 
characters  with  whom  half-measures  are  worse  than  unavail- 
ing, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  hers — Letty 
Jocelyn's — ^is  precisely  ,one  of  them.  Have  you  decided 
upon  your  winter  retreat  ?  " 

"  We  had  all  but  concluded  a  treaty  for  a  furnished  house 
at  Beachington,  where  Gertrude  and  Lady  Silchester  were 
several  years  ago,  when  we  first  met  in  the  storm,  as  I  dare 
say  you  recollect  ?  Then  we  heard  the  rooms  had  just  been 
vacated  by  a  family  in  scarlet-fever,  and  had,  of  course,  to 
break  off  the  negotiation.  I  was  for  going  down  to  the  hotel, 
and  thence  looking  out  for  what  we  wanted,  when — it  was  only 
yesterday — I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Thorn- 
ton, placing  her  pretty  cottage  at  Lyncombe  at  our  imme- 
diate disposal  for  the  entire  winter,  or  longer,  if  we  should 
desire  it  Gertrude  has  such  happy  memories  of  The  Nook, 
that  she  caught  at  once  at  the  notion,  and  wrote  herself  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  to  thank  her,  and  to  say  she  was  quite  sure 
that  no  place  would  be  so  good  for  her,  in  her  present  state 
of  health,  as  dear  old  Lyncombe.  So  I  have  little  doubt  of 
our  destination,  though  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely settled  I  expect,  however,  if  the  weather  keeps  mild 
as  it  is  now,  we  shall  start  for  The  Nook  next  week,  and 
Miss  Jocelyn  mtr^/;!^/,  on  any  pretence,  accompany  us." 

"  No  I    And  you  must  see  your  house  dear  of  her  before 

you  leave,  for  the  sake  of  your  servants,  if  you  value  them." 

"  We  do  value  them,  for  most  of  them  are  old  and  trusted 

retainers.     There  is  only  one,  or  so,  whom  Gertrude  does 

not  remember  from  her  childhood  upwards." 

"  Letty  is  not  at  all  in  straitened  circumstances,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  interrupted  Miss  Beaumont 
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"Not  at  all,"  I  could  answer  unhesitatingly  ;  "  she  has  a 
very  nice  little  property  of  her  own,  and  must,  Gertrude 
says,  have  saved  something  considerable.  She  might,  if  she 
chose,  maintain  a  comfortable  and  not  too  modest  establish- 
ment of  her  own.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a  love  of  economy, 
I  think,  which  prompts  her  to  intrude  herself  in  other 
people's  homes,  as  the  love  of  power  and  managing,  which 
she  has  cherished  so  long  that  it  has  become  an  instinct 
She  ruled  Gertrude  almost  entirely  till  after  her  mother's 
death  ;  then  there  was  something  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled ;  Gertrude  refused  to  render 
the  obedience  which  was  required,  and  Cousin  Letty  departed 
in  high  dudgeon,  and  has  ever  since  been  visiting  among 
her  relations — the  Jocelyns — who  live  in  Ireland.  She  was 
extremely  indignant  at  the  installation  of  Aunt  Adelaide — 
then  Mrs.  Clifton — in  her  own  place,  as  she  chose  to  con- 
sider it,  and  she  vowed  never  to  return  to  Armadale  or  to 
Portland  Place,  till  she  was  importuned  to  do  so  by  both 
Gertrude  and  her  father." 

"And  did  she  keep  her  vow  ?  " 

"She  kept  it  till  she  heard  that  papa  was  dead.  In  his 
last  illness  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her,  and  he  expressly 
desired  Gertrude  net  to  summon  her.  She  was  so  deeply 
implicated  in  all  that  sad  story  of  the  past,  that  he  shrank 
from  seeing  her,  especially  in  the  mood  in  which  he  knew 
her  then  to  be.  She  would  only  reproach  him,  he  said, 
for  what  he  humbly  called  *an  act  of  too  tardy  justice,' 
and  he  did  not  wish,  in  those  last  days,  to  be  disturbed. 
Mr.  Lorrimer,  however,  wrote  to  her  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Armadale,  asking  her  to  the  funeral ;  but  she  was 
absent  from  home,  it  seems,  when  his  letter  reached  Merrion 
Square,  and  it  did  not  find  her  till  too  late.  Then  arrayed, 
as  she  told  us,  in  the  old  mourning  she  had  worn  for  Mrs. 
Armadale,  she  set  out  immediately,  and  travelled  day  and 
night  till  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  old  home." 

"  But  the  funeral  was  over  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  funeral,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect And  she  really  did  appear  to  have  felt  her  absence 
painfully.  Gertrude  and  I  both  regretted  her  appearance 
among  us,  but  we  felt  that  we  must  not  treat  her  with  any 
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discourtesy,  especially  at  such  a  time.  She  soon  became 
troublesome,  however,  and  tried  our  patience  to  the  utmost 
— interfering  with  our  plans,  criticising  our  actions,  and, 
worse  still,  quarrelling  with  the  servants.  She  has  been 
most  insolent  and  arrogant  towards  Mrs.  Mounsey,  who 
is  really  a  very  valuable  person,  and  greatly  attached  to 
Gertrude." 

''Never  did  I  know  any  woman  who  excelled  Letitia 
Jocelyn  in  the  fine  art  oi  insulting  I  ^^  said  Miss  Beaumont 
"You  need  not  *  insult '  her,  and,  as  a  gentlewoman,  you 
cannot ;  but  you  must  speak  very  plainly,  Penelope.  You 
must  say  '  go ! '  and,  having  said  it,  you  must  see  that  she 
does  ga  She  will  do  one  of  two  things — she  will  either  fall 
into  a  stage  passion  of  indignation  and  sweep  out  of  the 
house  like  a  tragedy-queen,  renouncing  you  and  yours  for 
evermore ;  or  she  will  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  blandly 
fence  with  every  word  you  say,  and  hold  on,  like  grim 
death,  to  the  position  in  which  it  shall  please  her  to  entrench 
herself.  Well,  my  dear,  must  you  go  ?  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  long  before  we  meet  again  ?  By  the  way,  where  is 
your  friend.  Lady  Elizabeth  Thornton  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  Germany  with  her  sister,  the  baroness,  who  is 
just  recovering  from  a  very  serious  illness.  She  will  not 
return  to  England  for  some  months." 

"  Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thornton,  about  whom  people  are 
beginning  to  talk,  any  relation  of  hers  ?  " 

"  He  is  her  son — her  only  child.  But  what  are  people 
saying  about  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  his  disparagement,  I  can  assure  you.  He  is 
both  a  great  preacher  and  a  great  speaker,  I  am  told.  One 
hears  of  him  every  now  and  then  in  a  way  which  proves 
that  he  is  something  far  above  the  average  of  good  men. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  tolerably  well  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
him  at  Howard  Abbey,  and  sUso  at  The  Mount ;  our  closest 
intimacy  was  immediately  after  dear  Lilian's  death.  I 
believe  he  is  now  in  London,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
more  than  a  year ;  nor  have  I  seen  Lady  Elizabeth  since 
we  parted  at  Windermere,  though  we  have  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence,    and    know  something    of   each    other's 
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movements.    Now,  if  I  do  not  run  away,  I  shall  positively 
lose  my  train." 

I  went  back,  and  addressed  myself  to  the  unpleasant 
task  that  lay  before  me.  I  took  it  entirely  upon  myself,  for 
Gertrude  was  not  well  enough  to  be  worried  and  excited,  as 
I  knew  she  would  be  if  she  had  any  share  in  the  drama 
which  was  about  to  be  played  out  in  Portland  Place.  Be- 
sides, I  was  the  real  mistress  of  the  house,  and  from  no  one 
else  would  the  enemy  take  the  notice  of  dismissal 

We  dined  as  usual,  and  Miss  Jocelyn  was  evidently  in 
one  of  her  most  amiable  and  complacent  moods.  She 
approved  of  the  menu  ;  she  praised  the  cook,  and  finally 
asked  if  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  give  a  little  dinner-party 
to  some  old  friends  of  my  father's  before  we  went  into  the 
country. 

I  very  gravely  replied,  "No;  I  am  quite  sure  I  ought 
not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  It  is  barely  four  months 
since  I  lost  my  husband — only  several  weeks  since  I  saw 
my  father  laid  in  the  grave.  Anything  like  a  festive  gather- 
ing would  be  most  inappropriate,  especially  as  Gertrude 
would  certainly  not  be  well  enough  to  appear.  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  youy  who  insist  so  strenuously  on  the  proprie- 
ties, should  make  the  proposal" 

She  coloured  violently,  and  there  was  an  angry  sparkle 
in  her  eye  as  she  replied,  evidently  constraining  herself  to 
civility,  "I  should  be  the  very  last  person,  I  am  sure,  to 
urge  you  to  any  indecorum ;  but  we  owe  something  to  the 
living.  There  are  several  old  friends  in  town  just  now 
whom  it  seems  to  me  we  really  (fught  to  see.  Trust  me,  my 
dear  Penelope,  I  know  what  is  due  to  society  on  such  an 
occasion." 

I  was  silent  Gertrude  had  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
"  Cousin  Letty  "  and  I  were  alone.  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  battle ;  now  or  never  was  my  time,  and  I  must  be  brave 
and  prompt  if  I  meant  to  win  the  victory.  I  tried  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  calmness  and  precision. 

"  Miss  Jocelyn,"  I  said,  "  for  many  reasons  I  must  refuse 
to  entertain  your  proposal,  therefore  it  is  useless  to  talk  any 
more  about  it     But  there  is  another  subject  on  which  w 
must  speak.     When  do  you  think  of  leaving  this  house?'* 
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"I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  answered,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  carefully  counting  her  stitches  before 
she  spoke ;  but  that  she  did  understand  I  was  fully  assured, 
for  the  cheeks  that  had  been  so  flushed  grew  pale,  there  was 
a  quick  movement  of  the  lips,  and  the  smsdl  fingers  that 
plied  the  netting-needle  trembled  visibly. 

"  Do  you  not  ?  "  was  my  reply.  "  I  hardly  know  how  to 
put  the  question  more  simply.  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
arrange your  plans,  but  we  have  decided  to  shut  up  this 
house  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  servants  we  do  not  take 
with  us  on  board-wages ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  well  that 
you  should  depart  before  us." 

"  My  dear  Penelope,  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  you  two 
young  creatures  alone  to  go  your  way  in  the  world  and  be 
cheated  and  imposed  on  at  every  turn.  Gertrude  has — ^as  I 
have  often  told  her — every  sense  but  common-sense,  and 
delicate  health  makes  her  even  more  inert  than  is  her  wont 
As  for  yourself^  though  you  are  a  widow^  you  are  very 
young,  and  must  perceive  how  expedient  it  is  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  one  of  your  own  sex,  and  of  your  own 
family y  but  some  years  older  than  yourself.  It  is  quite  as 
well  that  the  house  should  be  closed  while  you  are  absent, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  be  absurdly  liberal — ^as  inex- 
perienced housekeepers  sometimes  are — in  the  matter  of 
board-wages.  You  had  better  leave  it  to  me;  I  always 
managed  those  litde  matters  for  poor  Rosalie." 

"  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  manage  my  own  affairs,"  I 
returned,  as  quietly  as  I  could.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
litde  exasperated  at  her  coolness,  and  her  evident  deter- 
mination to  shirk  the  question ;  but  I  reflected  that  it 
behoved  me  on  every  account  to  keep  my  temper,  and  give 
my  adversary  no  advantage  over  me.  *'  I  wait,  however,  for 
your  reply." 

"  For  my  reply  to  what  t  There,  I  have  made  two  long 
stitches.  I  must  put  aside  my  work  if  you  wt'il  talk, 
Penelope.  Let  me  see,  you  wished  to  know  when  I  think 
of  leaving  Portland  Place  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  I  am  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  our  arrangements  clash." 

"  You  absurd  child  I    I  told  you  that  I  should  not  leave 
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you.  When  you  go  I  go  with  you,  for  your  dear  liathct's 
sake.  I  will  not  desert  you.  Only  I  should  like  to  be  told 
which  day  you  go,  and  whither  you  are  going." 

I  paused  a  moment  to  consider  my  reply ;  it  was  quite 
clear  that  we  might  go  on  beating  about  the  bush  till 
midnight,  and  I  was  very  tired,  yet  determined  not  to  go 
to  bed  till  I  had  finished  the  work  before  me.  "Miss 
Jocelyn,"  I  resumed  gravely,  "I  hoped  you  would  have 
spared  me  the  pain  of  what  I  have  to  say ;  you  cannot  go 
with  us  whither  we  are  going.  We  decline  the  honour  of 
your  protection ;  my  sister  and  myself  wish  to  travel  alone, 
It  was  the  express  wish  of  our  dead  father  that  we  should 
not^  either  singly  or  together,  take  you  for  our  adviser.  We 
did  not  ask  you  to  come  to  town  with  us.  On  the  contrary, 
-we  gave  you  every  discouragement  when  you  said  you 
intended  to  accompany  us ;  and  ever  since  our  arrival 
here  we  have  treated  you  as  a  passing  guest,  simply 
remaining  here  for  your  own  convenience.  You  now  under- 
stand, I  hope,  that  Gertrude  and  I  have  our  own  plans, 
which  are  entirely  irrespective  of  yours." 

For  a  moment  I  was  frightened,  so  great  was  her  silent 
fury.  She  made  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  to  shake  me,  as 
I  remembered  that  she  once  did  in  that  very  room,  when  I 
was  a  child;  but  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  drew  up 
her  slender  figure  to  its  extreme  height,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
the  utmost  scorn  replied,  "  You  are  worthy  of  your  peasant 
blood,  Penelope  Vaughan !  I  doubt,  after  all,  if  any  drop  of 
Armadale  blood  flows  in  your  veins.  No  one  of  our  house 
ever  before  offered  such  insults  to  a  kinswoman.  Sudden 
prosperity  appears  to  have  turned  your  head.  Take  care, 
madam.  Conduct  such  as  yours  brings  its  own  punishment ! 
I  shall  be  avenged !  And  to  think  that  my  beloved  Gertrude, 
to  whom  I  have  been  a  mother,  to  whom  for  years  I  devoted 
myself,  sparing  no  sacrifice  of  time  and  pains — to  think  that 
she  should  be  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  gratitude  and  good- 
ness as  to  join  with  you  in  turning  me  from  your  doors.  Ah ! 
'Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.'  Do  you 
wish  me  to  go  to-night,  Mrs.  Vaughan  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not !    To-morrow,  or  even  the  day  after,  will 
do  very  well     I  cannot  name  a  later  date,  because  we  are 
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anxious  not  to  delay  our  own  departure.  You  were  speaking 
of  some  old  friends,  the  Darcy-Mortimers,  who  were  begging 
for  a  visit  from  you;  can  you  not  arrange  to  go  to  them 
from  here  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot — I  will  not !  I  will  not  put  myself  under 
an  obligation  to  any  human  creature.  I  am  sick  of  friends 
— ^tired  of  the  world's  ingratitude.  Thank  God,  I  am  not  a 
paupei: !  I  have  the  wherewithal  to  secure  a  shelter  for  my 
head  and  to  buy  me  needful  food  and  clothes!  I  shaU  not 
give  you  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  soliciting  an  alms — of 
requesting  your  charity,  madam." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  think  you  are  in  perfectly  easy 
circumstances " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  in  perfectly  easy  circum- 
stances, Mrs.  Vaughan  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Lorrimer  told  us  that  you  were  When  my  father's 
last  will  was  read,  and  your  legacy,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
mentioned,  it  followed  naturally  that  the  money  matters  of 
the  family  should  be  discussed.  Mr.  Lorrimer  said,  unless 
I  greatly  err,  that  you  were  *  a  comparatively  rich  woman,' 
and  he  thought  you  ought  to  have  an  establishment  of  your 
own." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lorrimer,  I  am  sure ! 
When  next  I  see  him  I  shall  tell  him  to  attend  to  his  own 
businessL  And  now  I  think  I  will  wish  you  good-night  I 
do  not  thank  you  for  your  grudging  hospitality,  and  I  leave 
you,  shaking  off  the  very  dilst  of  my  feet  as  a  testimony 
against  you,  never  to  return — never  again  to  expose  myself 
to  the  insolence  and  ingratitude  of  my  dear  Cousin  Edward's 
unfeeling  childrea" 

And,  gathering  up  her  netting-case,  her  fan,  her  smelUng- 
bottle,  her  handkerchief,  and  several  more  small  properties 
which  she  continually  carried  about  with  her  from  room  to 
room,  she  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  dreaded 
battle  had  actually  been  fought,  and  that  the  victory  was 
mine.  Indeed,  I  could  not  feel  quite  fully  assured  that  we 
really  had  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding.  Miss 
Jocelyn  had  as  man]^ turnings  and  windings  as  a  hare;  and 
Gertrude  had  assured  me  that  nothing  but  the  most  uncom- 
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promising  and  persistent  opposition  ever  availed  m  deter- 
ring her  from  any  course  she  had  set  herself  to  follow. 
*^The  only  thing,"  my  sister  had  said  to  me  more  than 
once,  "is  to  offend  her  outright,  and  keep  her  to  her 
word." 

I  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  on  the  morrow  she  mi^t 
retract,  and  assume  that  after  all  we  were  to  travel  together 
into  the  country.  Then  there  would  be  the  entire  trouble 
over  again ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had  not  a  genius  for  quarrelling 
with  my  relations. 

Great,  then,  was  my  relief^  when  next  day  Mrs.  Mounsey 
brought  me  word  that  Miss  Jocelyn  was  "packing,"  but 
refused  to  accept  any  assistance  from  herself  or  from  either 
of  the  maids.  She  took  her  breakfast  in  her  own  room, 
and  when  the  gong  was  sounded  at  luncheon-time  she  sent 
word  down  that  she  was  too  busy  to  come  to  table,  and  she 
wished  sent  up  to  her  some  white  soup,  some  cold  slices  of 
pheasant,  and  a  freshly-opened  botde  of  Burgundy.  A 
very  inviting-looking  litde  luncheon  was  sent  up  to  her ;  but 
she  wished  to  know  if  there  were  not  some  hot  oyster- 
patties;  and  she  thought  a  little  cold  brandy-and-water 
might,  perhaps,  be  better  for  her — so  shaken  as  she  was  1— 
than  the  Burgundy.  I  think  Gertrude  and  I  would  have 
cleared  the  table,  and  swept  the  larders,  and  gone  £asting 
ourselves,  rather  than  have  denied  any  of  her  requests  that 
day;  we  ordered  that  everything  she  wished  should  be 
carried  to  her  chamber,  and  served  with  all  possible 
formality.  We  were  but  too  glad,  to  purchase  peace  at 
any  price. 

"Wm  she  go  to-day  or  to-morrow?"  I  said,  as,  after 
luncheon,  I  paced  the  dining-room,  too  anxious  and  excited 
to  settle  to  any  kind  of  occupation. 

"  Will  she  go  at  all  ?  "  sighed  Gertrude.  "  At  the  last 
moment  she  may  have  a  sick-headache,  or  go  to  bed  with 
symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis.  Unless  she  is  quite  dis- 
gusted with  our  treatment  of  her,  she  will  presently  make 
fresh  overtures,  and  determine  to  remain," 

"  But  I  think — I  hope  she  is  quite  disgusted  with  us !"  I 
replied.  • 

But  we  could  only  hope  and  watch,   while  the  grey 
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November  day  faded,  till  the  twilight  gathered  about  PortT 
land  Place,  and  the  street  lamps  were  lighted.  Just  as  we 
agreed  that  we  would  have  the  curtains  drawn,  Mrs. 
Mounsey  came  to  us  with  the  welcome  news  that  two  cabs 
were  ordered  to  the  door,  and  that  Miss  Jocelyn's  imme- 
diate destination  was  the  Langham  Hotel  I  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  her  trunks  and  bags  were  being  carried  down, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  she  appeared  herself 

She  kissed  Gertrude  with  some  semblance  of  affection, 
saying,  "  My  dear,  I  forgive  you !  you  were  always  weak 
and  easily  swayed,  and  at  present  you  are  so  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Vaughan  that  you  are  not  account- 
able for  this  most  unseemly  conduct  Whenever  you  need 
a  tnu  friend^  when  your  sister  has  shown  herself  to  you,  as 
to  me,  in  her  true  colours,  and  you  are  once  more  alone  in 
the  world — send  for  Cousin  Letty.  Betide  what  may,  she 
will  never  fail  you ! " 

Then  turning  to  me,  her  whole  countenance  changed, 
and  she  rudely  dashed  away  my  outstretched  hand.  ^*  No 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Vaughan,"  she  said,  her  tones  tremulous 
with  anger,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  leave  you  in  friendship. 
I  always  hated  you,  because  I  foresaw  you  would  prove  to 
be — ^precisely  what  you  are  / — an  underbred,  treacherous, 
imperious,  hypocritical  young  woman !  You  are  just  like 
your  aunt,  Janet  Micklethwaite !  It  is  to  you  I  owe  the 
sorrow  of  separation  from  my  beloved  Gertrude,  whom  I 
may  never  see  agaia  Don't  speak,  I  beg ;  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  defend  yourself.  We  are  foes !  Between  us  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed;  but  when  we  do  meet — as  in  the 
chances  of  life  we  may — remember  that  we  are  at  deadly 
feud,  and  that  it  is  war  to  the  knife  f  " 

With  which  awful  climax  she  wound  up  her  tirade,  and 
went  off,  with  all  her  property,  to  the  "  Langham."  Ger- 
trude was  less  agitated  tlian  I  had  expected.  "I  have 
heard  her  say  pretty  much  the  same  thing  to  Aunt 
Adelaide,"  she  assured  me.  '*  She  always  takes  that  tone 
when  she  is  fully  roused.  Do  not  worry  yourself,  Ellie 
dear ;  words  are  not  blows,  you  know." 

Two  years  afterwards,  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  receive 
Cousin  Lett/s  wedding  cards  /    On  the  principle,  doubt- 
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less,  of  "Better  late  than  never,"  she  married  "G)usin 
Gamier,"  and  so  at  last  realised  the  fond  ambition  of  earlier 
days,  and  became  "  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Armadale." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WINTER  DAYS. 

ONCE  more  we  were  at  The  Nook,  which  was  butlitde 
changed  since  we  saw  it  last  The  cook,  who  prided 
herself  on  being  a  Londoner,  and  well  up  in  historical 
"/wvfef,"  had  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mighty 
metropolis,  feeling — as  I  afterwards  ascertained — ^that  she 
was  turning  into  a  barbarian  through  living  in  "  outlandish 
parts,"  where  there  was  not  a  proper  fishmonger  nor  a  green- 
grocer, worthy  to  be  known  as  such,  within  fifteen  miles. 
But  Jane,  the  housemaid,  was  still  to  the  fore ;  and  Peter 
Croome  came  up  every  morning,  and  occasionally  every 
evening,  for  orders.  Peggy  Raven  continued  to  expound 
herself,  on  particular  occasions,  and  was  particularly 
exercised  in  her  mind,  just  about  the  time  of  our  arrival,  on 
the  subject  of  the  old  rector's  spiritual  condition,  for  which 
she  seemed  to  believe  that  she  was  in  some  way  responsible. 
The  same  gardener  whom  I  had  left  gathering  early  peas, 
was  now  busily  earthing  up  a  long  row  of  celery ;  and  he 
came  in  directly  after  breakfast,  on  our  first  morning  at 
Lyncombe,  to  ascertain  my  views  as  regarded  winter  vege- 
tables. 

Only  Lilian  was  not  there  1  And  as  I  went  through  the 
familiar  rooms  I  missed  her  as  I  had  not  missed  her  since 
that  last  sad  month  at  Windermere.  There  was  the  work- 
table  she  always  used!  There  was  the  harmonium  on 
which  she  loved  to  play  her  favourite  hymn-tunes  in  the 
gloaming.  There  was  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  on  which  she 
rested  on   warm,  drowsy  afternoons!  and  there  was  the 
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(\\xzmi  jardiniire^  which  she  kept  so  constantly  replenished 
with  flowers.  All  were  just — or  so  it  seemed — ^as  when  she 
last  beheld  them  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  realise  her  absence 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  almost  momentarily  recalled 
her  to  mind.  And  on  our  first  evening  in  the  pretty  little 
parlour,  I  almost  regretted  the  kindness  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thornton,  which  had  put  the.  dear  old  place  once  more 
at  my  disposal 

But  next  day  the  feeling  of  depression  wore  off;  there 
was  an  indescribable  meetness  in  using  the  things  which  her 
dear  fingers  had  so  often  touched,  and  it  pleased  me  to 
revive  many  tender  memories  of  the  day  that  was  dead. 
Gertrude,  too,  began  to  occupy  my  attention,  for  the  long 
journey  had  tired  her,  and  a  cold  which  she  had  taken  while 
we  were  in  Portland  Place  hung  about  her,  and  kept  her 
just  enough  of  an  invalid  to  make  me  anxious.  By  the  end 
of  the  week  we  had  settled  down  quite  comfortably  at  Lyn- 
combe — the  fisherfolk  welcomed  us  with  acclaim,  for  it 
made  the  winter  less  dreary  they  said,  when  some  of  "  my 
lady's  people  "  were  at  The  Nook,  and  it  was  good  to  see 
some  of  "  the  family  "  in  their  own  places  on  the  Sunday 
morning ! 

The  weather  was  singularly  mild ;  delicate  china  roses, 
and  late  blooms  of  a  very  lovely  kind  of  Gioire  de  Dijon 
were  all  about  us ;  there  was  still  a  magnolia  or  two,  half 
expanded,  on  one  sunny  sheltered  gable,  and  the  myrtles 
and  camellias  were  a  sight  to  see.  The  sea  was  calm  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  the  cliffs  were  rosier  than  ever  in 
the  mellow  sunset  light ;  the  place  was  lovelier,  I  thought, 
than  when  I  had  seen  it  robed  in  all  the  vivid  hues  of  spring 
and  early  summer.  Gertrude  said  it  was  nonsense  to  go  out 
of  England  in  search  of  health  and  natural  beauty,  when 
such  a  charming  nook  as  Lyncombe  Cove  was  attainable. 
And  she  was  sure  the  air  was  even  softer  and  warmer  than 
at  Mentone.  ' 

I  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  that ;  and  just  then,  too,  the 
season  was  at  its  best  I  had  heard  of  cold  rains  and  bitter 
blasts  at  Lyncombe,  especially  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  I  feared  them  for  my  sister,  whose  extreme  deli- 
cacy  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  fully  realised.     However,  it 
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was  worse  than  useless  to  anticipate  evil,  and,  of  course,  we 
could  change  our  quarters  if  we  found  it  desirable.  Ger- 
trude herself  was  charmed  with  Lyncombe  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence, and  there  was  one  walk  under  the  cliffs  where  only 
the  gentlest  breezes  seemed  to  visit  her,  and  which  even 
Mrs.  Mounsey  declared  was  perfect  as  an  invalid's  pro- 
menade, and  must  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  Miss 
Armadale! 

Christmas  came  and  went,  and  the  New  Year  opened 
upon  us  as  calmly  and  sweetly  as  if  frosts  and  snow-storms 
were  accidents  of  another  world.  "It  really  was  better 
than  Mentone,"  Mrs.  Mounsey  was  fain  to  confess,  when 
urged  to  give  her  candid  opinion — but  ufould  it  last  f  And 
were  not  all  the  newspapers  full  of  the  "unprecedented 
mildness"  of  the  weather,  and  had  not  primroses  been 
gathered  in  Scotland,  and  had  not  strawberries  blossomed  in 
North  Wales  ? 

"  And  yet,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mounsey  to  me,  one  day, 
when  we  were  planning  an  expedition  to  Beachington,  "  I 
can't  say  that  I  am  guit€  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
have  done  the  right  thing  in  coming  here !  Lyncombe 
Cove  is  the  sweetest  place  in  all  the  world,  but  still  it  is  a 
piece  of  England,  and  English  springs  are  treacherous  !  and  if 
you  had  seen  Miss  Armadale  as  I  saw  her  last  April,  ma'am, 
you  would  say,  as  I  said,  that  she  never  ought  to  set  foot  on 
British  soil,  betwixt  All-Hallow's  Eve  and  the  birthday  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  !" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Mounsey,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  here  now,  and 
so  far  all  is  well.  Do  not  let  us  make  each  other  miserable 
by  croaking ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  let  us  impart  our  appre- 
hensions to  Miss  Armadale,  Her  spirits  are  rather  unequal, 
as  you  may  have  noticed." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  Mrs.  Dent  tells  me  that  her  manmia 
was  very  much  in  the  same  way,  especially  if  she  was  at  all 
dull !  And,  really,  it  is  not  quite  as  lively  here  as  could  be 
wished ;  only  two  people  have  called  since  we  came  down 
from  London.  Don't  you  think,  ma'am,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty  I  take,  that  a  little  more  society  would  be  good 
for  Miss  Armadale,  not  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

Mrs.  Mounsey  I  felt  was  right,  though  I  could  scarcely 
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bring  myself  to  acknowledge  it.  But  when  towards 
the  middle  of  January  the  weather  changed,  and  the 
roads  became  almost  impassable,  I  could  not  but  admit  that 
the  situation  was  somewhat  wearisome  and  monotonous. 
Gertrude,  too,  was  languid,  and  tired  of  the  house,  though 
she  did  not  dare  to  take  a  walk  round  the  garden;  she 
complained  that  her  books  were  uninteresting ;  they  were 
all  too  light,  or  else  too  heavy,  and  the  piano  was  alto- 
gether out  of  tune.  No  one  came  near  us  except  Mr. 
Treliot,  who  was,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and 
most  thoroughly  in  earnest,  but,  as  Mrs.  Mounsey  said,  "  not 
good  company." 

For  myself,  I  quite  looked  forward  to  an  after-breakfast 
gossip  with  Cole,  the  gardener,  and  I  got  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  subject  of  sea-kail,  which  Cole  cultivated  to  admira- 
tion. It  was  quite  a  treat  when  Peter  Croome  conde- 
scended to  linger  in  the  kitchen,  and  give  us  all  the  news 
of  the  neighbourhood,  even  to  the  prospects  of  the  fishery 
at  Beachington.  Then  I  wrote  letters  to  all  my  friends, 
and  I  ventured  to  say  to  Janie  Armstrong,  "  Could  you 
not  come  down  to  us  for  a  month  or  so  ?  It  would  be  the 
greatest  charity  possible,'for  Gertrude  and  I  are  growing  so 
dull  that  we  really  must  have  some  one  to  wake  us  up, 
and  keep  our  brains  from  getting  mouldy."  And  I  waited 
with  secret  impatience  for  Janie's  reply,  and  when  it  came 
it  said,  "It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  much  less  spoken  about! 
Aggie  has  never  really  got  over  the  measles,  and  now  she 
is  spending  the  winter  chiefly  in  her  own  room  grappling 
with  one  influenza  after  another.  No,  EUie  dear,  I  cannot 
get  to  you;  I  might  as  well  propose  to  set  sail  for  the 
South  Sea  Islands  as  talk  of  taking  a  railway  ticket  to 
any  station  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  miles  from 
Windermere." 

I  really  felt  quite  disappointed,  for  I  had  half  relied 
on  Janie,  and  I  was  anticipating  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
Gertrude.  I  was  sitting  over  my  solitary  breakfast — ^my 
sister  took  hers  upstairs — thinking  that  I  would  never 
shut  myself  up  for  the  winter  again,  when  Jane  came  into 
the  room  with  another  letter,  which  the  postman  had  some- 
how overlooked  till  he  was  emptying  his  bag.     "  And  he  is 
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very  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  laying  down  the  delayed 
missive  on  the  table-cloth,  "and  he  hopes  you  will  kindly 
pardon  his  carelessness,  and  he  can't  for  the  life  of  him 
think  how  it  happened !  He  will  take  care  it  does  not 
occur  again." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  it  matters,"  I  replied,  looking  rather 
curiously  at  my  letter.  But  the  first  actual  look — I  had 
only  glanced  at  it  before — told  me  that  my  correspondent 
was  none  other  than  James  Thornton.  What  caidd  he 
be  writing  to  me  about?  My  silly  heart  began  to  beat, 
and  I  sat  still  and  looked  at  the  envelope,  as  if  that 
would  solve  the  mystery.  "  Ah  !  something  about  the  cot- 
tage, of  course,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  took  up  the  paper- 
cutter.  "  I  am  forgetting  that  we  are  in  his  mother's  house, 
and  that  she  may  wish  something  attended  to." 

It  was  only  a  few  lines,  after  all,  that  I  had  to  read,  and 
they  simply  said : — 

"Dear  Mrs.  Vaughan, — I  find  that  I  have  business 
that  calls  me  to  Exeter.  Would  it  be  quite  convenient  to 
you  and  to  Miss  Armadale  to  receive  me  for  a  night  or 
two  at  The  Nook  ?  There  are  several  things  in  the  village 
that  need  some  attention,  and  Treliot  reminds  me  that  I 
promised  to  preach  for  him  one  Sunday. — Yours  faithfully, 

"James  Thornton. 

"P.S. — If  my  coming  would  at  all  interfere  with  your 
present  arrangements,  I  dare  say  Treliot  could  give  me  a 
shake-down." 

It  was  a  very  commonplace  communication,  certainly, 
and  might  have  been  posted-up  with  the  regular  notices 
outside  the  chapel  doors  for  all  the  confidences  that  it 
contained ;  nevertheless,  I  read  it  again  and  again,  and  at 
last  put  it  securely  in  my  pocket,  trying  all  the  while  to 
remember  how  long  it  was  since  I  had  had  a  line  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  afraid  I  sorely  tried  the 
patience  of  the  servants  that  morning,  for  I  sat  over  my 
cold  tea-pot  for  nearly  an  hour,  forgetting  entirely  to  ring 
the  bell. 

Somehow  those  few  civil  words — they  were  nothing 
more — brought  with  them  a  strange  power   of  vivid  re- 
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membrance.  By  some  subtle  link  of  association,  I  re- 
called, as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  that  bright  summer 
morning  when  first  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  dear 
Lilian's  beloved  nephew.  I  saw  again  the  park,  with  its 
quiet  glades  and  many  waving  trees.  I  could  almost  hear 
Carlo's  bark  as  he  bounded  towards  me  across  the  dewy 
turf !  I  remembered  every  word  of  our  pleasant  conver- 
sation as  we  walked  back  to  the  house,  and  presently  I 
was  thinking  of  Reginald  Champneys'  strong  dislike  to 
him,  and  actually  comparing  the  two  men  1 — I  need  not 
say  with  what  result 

Then  came  the  memories  of  those  never-to-be-forgotten 
days  when  James  and  I  were  united  in  one  great  grief, 
when  he  seemed  all  that  was  left  for  my  desolate  heart 
to  cling  to.  Then,  our  meeting  at  Bradfield  Station,  when, 
in  one  fatal  moment,  I  had  put  away  from  me  the  hap- 
piness of  a  lifetime.  Ah !  what  possessed  me  to  answer 
him  as  I  did  that  night?  What  made  me  tell  him  so 
confidently  that  I  should  never  marry — that  I  could  never 
love  him  save  as  a  friend!  And  then  he  had  said,  in 
his  own  grave,  quiet  way, — and  how  well  I  remembered 
it  all ! — that  perhaps  the  day  would  come  when  I  should 
feel  differently ;  that  he  had  spoken  too  soon  !  that  I  might 
always  rely  upon  him  in  every  emergency ;  that  I  was  always 
to  think  of  him  as  "  a  true  friend  and  brother,"  if  I  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  more. 

Aiid  oh,  how  desolate  I  felt  when  he  said  "  good-bye," 
and  I  took  my  way  alone  to  that  fateful  St  Ursula's  Par- 
sonage! 

And,  then,  next  in  the  series  of  mental  dissolving  views, 
that  made  me  so  forget  the  flight  of  time — that  service  at 
Carvary,  and  the  friend  whom  least  I  expected  to  see,  in 
the  pulpit  And  I  fancied  I  could  hear  once  more  the 
sweet  full  strains  of  the  closing  hymn — "  Saviour,  breathe 
an  evening  blessing."  And  then,  the  morrow's  meeting, 
when  I  felt  that  he  had  taken  me  at  my  word,  and  might 
possibly,  even  then,  be  looking  for  that  good,  sweet  woman, 
to  whom  I  had  so  generously  commended  him. 

And  there  I  tried  to  stop  the  full-flowing  tide  of  memory 
— for  that  very  same  evening  my  poor  Ambrose  told  me 
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all  the  story  of  his  love — ^while  all  the  time  my  heart  was 
telling  me  the  true  secret  of  my  own  affections : — ^and 
later  still — the  fire — the  awful  fire^  of  which  now  I  cannot 
think  without  a  shudder  and  a  burst  of  thanksgiving — ^first 
to  my  God  who  saved  me  from  a  death  so  terrible ;  and 
next  to  the  true-hearted,  heroic  man,  who  risked  his  life  for 
mine. 

And  there  the  pictures  ended  : — ^from  that  Monday  morn- 
ing at  St  Ursula's  till  the  present  time,  James  Thornton 
and  I  had  never  met  And  now  he  was  coming  and  we 
should  be  once  more  under  the  same  roof — ^a  roof,  too, 
which  had  sheltered  the  dear  lost  one  we  both  loved  so  welL 
And,  foolishly  enough,  my  mind  began  to  run  on  the  words 
of  an  old  pathetic  song,  that  was  one  of  Lilian's  favourites — 

"  And  will  I  hear  bis  voice  a^n. 
And  will  I  see  his  face?" 

I  went  away  at  last  to  tell  Gertrude  the  news — ^to  the 
great  delight,  no  doubt,  of  the  servants,  whom  I  had  so 
inconsiderately  kept  from  clearing  the  table.  Of  course 
Gertrude  knew  nothing  of  that  little  episode  at  Bradfield 
Station,  and  she  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  James  and  I 
had  ever  been  more  to  each  other  than  a  '*  sort  of  cousins," 
as  Mrs.  Donovan  had  said ;  or,  through  Lilian,  adopted 
brother  and  sister. 

'*  Ah !  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  when  I  told  her  who  we 
were  to  expect  "  And  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  your 
Mr.  Thornton,  EUie.  Really,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  out  of 
the  world  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth ;  and  books  and  news- 
papers, after  all,  represent  'society  most  inadequately.  I 
begin  to  wish  we  had  gone  abroad,  EUie  1 " 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  we  can  go  even  now,  if  you  choose  it ; 
we  nearly  always  have  a  spell  of  warmer  weather  in  February." 

"Ah,  but  it  would  seem  so  very  ungrateful  to  Lady 
Elizabeth ;  I  think  she  quite  expects  to  find  us  here  when 
she  returns  from  Germany." 

"  I  know  Lady  Elizabeth  well ;  she  would  not  wish  us  to 
remain  here  a  day  longer  than  would  be  for  our  comfort 
She  is  kindness  and  generosity  itself." 

"And  so  is  her  son,  is  he  not  ?    Dear  me,  Ellie,  what  a 
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little  you  have  told  me  about  him  1  Your  poor  Lilian  was 
always  singing  his  praises,  I  remember;  there  was  no  one  in 
all  the  world  like  her  dear  nephew.  And  Aunt  Adelaide 
said  to  me — in  her  mocking  way,  you  know — *  My  dear,  I 
hope  he  will  not  come  here  while  we  remain,  for  he  must  be 
that  most  unpleasant  specimen  of  humanity — a  model  young 
man/''' 

"  Ah,  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  him,  Gertie. 
He  is  good,  undoubtedly,  but  not  the  least  bit  *  goody.* " 

"  Goodness  is  charming ;  but  *  goodiness '  is  quite  another 
affair.  Cousin  Letty  could  be  goody-goody  upon  occasion, 
you  know,  and  then  we  were  sure  to  quarrel.  But  I  have 
heard  something  of  Mr.  Thornton  from  the  Carmichaels ; 
I  knew  them  at  Baden-Baden  a  long  while  ago,  and  I  met 
them  again  last  spring,  when  we  were  on  our  way  home 
from  Mentone.  Mr.  Thornton  is  engaged  to  one  of  the 
the  Misses  Carmichael,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  that  he  was,  but  it  may  be  so,"  I 
answered  quietly,  at  the  same  time  remembering  that  one 
of  Lady  Elizabeth's  recent  letters  had  been  full  ot 
''  Augusta,"  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  Carmichael  and  a  rela- 
tive. 

"  Oh,  well,"  resumed  Gertrude,  "  it  may  be  a  fancy  of 
mine,  but  some  one  certainly  did  tell  me  something  about 
Augusta  Carmichael  and  her  cousin,  only  it  was  a  great 
secret  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure,  though,  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  the  cousin  alluded  to." 

"He  probably  would  be,  for  the  Carmichaels  and  the 
Thorntons  are  related,  I  know,  through  Lady  Elizabeth ; 
but  she  never  spoke  of  Augusta  as  her  niece.  Still,  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  Lady  Elizabeth  never  said  anything  , 
decisive,  for  she  writes  to  me  rather  freely  about  family 
affairs." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  it ;  I  dare  say  it  is  all  my  mistake ; 
I  am  the  worst  one  in  the  world  for  gossip ;  my  brain  gets 
into  a  jumble  when  I  try  to  remember  stories.  Please  do 
not  take  the  smallest  notice  of  what  I  say ;  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  what  I  really  heard.  It  was  something  about  Miss 
Carmichael  and  her  cousin,  and  an  engagement,  and  that  is 
alL" 
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"  Of  course,  dear,  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  report ;  and  it 
does  not  matter  to  us.  Now,  I  must  go  and  write  a  note  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  to  tell  him  the  spare  room  is  entirely  at 
his  service." 

But  I  wrote  the  note  rather  stiffly,  I  am  afraid,  though  I 
began  it  three  times  over  before  I  could  please  m}'sel£  I 
managed  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Thornton's  own  room 
was  well-aired  and  in  readiness,  and  that  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely disappointed  if  he  stayed  elsewhere  than  at  The 
Nook.  And  then  having  despatched  the  communication 
which  had  given  me  as  much  trouble  as  if  it  had  been  a 
State  document,  I  sat  still,  pondering  on  the  new^s  I  had 
just  heard  from  Gertrude. 

Why  should  it  not  be  true?  Why  should  not  James 
Thornton  be  betrothed  to  Miss  Carmichael  ?  /  certainly 
had  no  cause  to  complain ;  I  had  had  my  chance,  and  I  had 
insanely  flung  it  from  me.  Certainly  James  had  inferred 
that  he  meant,  at  some  future  period,  to  renew  his  offer,  but 
then  inferences  are  not  promises  ;  and  no  man  is  bound  to 
propose  to  any  woman  twice.  Besides, — things  were  altered 
since  that  chilly  autumn  evening,  when  amid  the  din  and 
bustle  of  Bradfleld  Station,  I  had  declined  to  pledge  myself 
to  him.  He  had  wooed  the  maiden,  w^ho  now  was  a  widow, 
and  Mrs.  Vaughan  could  scarcely  expect  to  resume  the 
position  of  Ella  Dale.  I  had  not  written  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
till  after  my  marriage,  when  my  lips  were  naturally  sealed 
on  many  little  points  on  which  I  could  have  wished  her  to 
be  enlightened  Of  course  she  knew — what  nearly  ever>'- 
body  knew — that  my  husband  had  saved  my  life ;  but  she 
did  not  know  how  hard  had  been  the  struggle  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  she  evidently  thought  I  had  done 
well  for  myself,  and  married  "  very  comfortably,"  as  people 
say. 

I  longed  to  have  a  talk  with  her,  for  neither  she  nor  I 
were  people  much  given  to  expand  in  correspondence  :  and 
somehow  I  did  want  her  to  know  how  my  marriage  had 
come  about  Though  there  was  one  fact  I  could  not  have 
disclosed,  and  that  was  the  certainty  that  I  should  never 
have  been  persuaded  into  an  engagement  with  my  poor 
Ambrose,  if  James — on  that  flying  visit  to  St  Ursula's — had 
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s  aid  one  word,  had  given  one  sign,  that  his  own  feeling  was 
unchanged ! 

Still,  I  felt  very  happy  in  preparing  for  his  reception,  and 
I  really  enjoyed  the  ordering  of  the  late  dinner,  which  had 
come  to  be  quite  a  novelty,  and  a  "  dinner  "  meant  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  forethought  at  Lyncombe  ;  for  the  butcher 
only  came  at  stated  intervals  from  Beachington,  and  the 
fish  sometimes  perversely  refused  to  come  at  alL  There 
was  poultry,  but  even  that  had  to  be  looked  after,  and  Peter 
Croome  would  bring  us  game  from  Beachington, — "Pro- 
vided, ma'am,  that  you  speak  for  it  in  good  time,  and  pro- 
vided there  is  any — which,  you  see,  ma'am,  isn't  always  the 
case  ! "  Two  decidedly  important  provisions,  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  relying  on  the  pair  of  pheasants  that  were 
to  grace  my  table  on  the  following  evening. 

"  But  what  can  we  have,  Peter  ? "  I  asked  despairingly, 
when  he  had  admitted  that  he  had  nothing  in  his  basket  but 
fresh  herrings  and  a  John  Dory,  that  he  didn't  think  would 
do  much  good  !  "  Cannot  you  let  me  have  a  fine  salmon, 
Peter  ?  I  do  not  mind  about  the  price  ;  or  the  head  and 
shoulder  of  a  noble  cod  would  do,  with  plenty  of  oyster 
sauce." 

"  I  might  get  you  a  M  of  salmon,  ma'am,"  replied  Peter, 
dubiously.  "  I'd  try  for  a  good  middle-cut,  if  there  was  a 
salmon  at  all ;  but  we  don't  get  the  best  fish  at  Beachington 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  but  very  short 
notice  for  the  pheasants.  The  Beachington  shopkeepers  is 
that  independent  that  you  never  can  tell  whether  they'll 
oblige  you  or  not  But  there's  one  thing  for  you  as  regards 
the  fish  ;  the  boats  are  going  out  with  to-night's  tide,  and  the 
men  are  hoping  for  a  heavy  haul ;  and  Jim  Stevenson  did 
get  a  turbot  that  was  a  turbot  a  good  while  ago,  but  it  was 
sent  to  Exeter,  or  to  somewhere  else." 

"  Well,  you  must  do  your  very  best,  Peter,"  I  said  at  last, 
with  no  very  strong  confidence  in  his  very  best ;  "  I  must  set 
a  decent  dinner  before  Mr.  Thornton." 

"  Mr.  Thornton,  ma'am  ?  And  is  it  Master  James  that 
you  want  the  fish  and  the  pheasants  for  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !     Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  " 

"No,   ma'am.      You  only   said  you  had  a  gentleman 
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coming  to  dine  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  stay  over  Sunday. 
Why,  ma'am,  there  isn't  a  fisherman  in  the  place  that  would 
not  drag  the  sea  from  Pembly  Head  to  the  Devil's  Rocks  to 
get  a  dainty  dish  for  Master  James.  I'll  go  right  down  to 
the  huts,  and  tell  'em  what's  wanted,  and  see  if  you  don't 
have  good  fish,  and  plenty  of  it !  Whatever'^  got  you'll 
have  the  pick  of  it,  that's  certain.  There  won't  so  much  as 
a  shrimp  go  to  Beachington,  if  you  but  say  you're  wanting 
it !  There,  now,  I  know  what  Mr.  Treliot  meant  when  he 
told  Thompson's  boy  that  maybe  he  wouldn't  be  preaching 
next  Sunday.  For,  of  course,  if  Mr.  James  is  here  on  Sun- 
day he  will  preach.  Ah  !  he  is  grand  to  hear ;  he's  worth  a 
dozen  of  Mr.  Treliot,  or  of  that  other  man  at  Scandenhaven 
that  the  folks  do  make  such  a  fuss  of.  But,  no  doubt, 
ma'am,  you  have  heard  our  Master  James  in  the  pulpit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him  again.  And  now, 
Peter,  go  and  tell  everybody  that  Mr.  Thornton  is  coming, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  that  picture  in  the 
hall  which  you  admire  so  much — the  people  bringing  in 
their  offerings  to  the  Father  Abbot  of  Bolton  Abbey." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  hadn't,  ma'am !  AVhat  are 
fat  Father  Abbots  to  compare  with  our  Master  James,  I 
should  like  to  know  !  Yes  !  and  I'll  get  you  some  game,  if 
I  have  to  go  to  Exeter  for  it, — but  I'm  thinking  I  can  lay 
my  hand  on  all  that's  wanted  a  little  nearer  home." 

And  then  he  went  his  way,  stopping,  however,  to  have  a 
word  with  Cole,  who  was  busy  with  his  frames.  And  by 
noon,  next  day,  I  might  have  entertained  the  county,  so 
abundant  were  the  supplies  of  fish,  fiesh,  and  fowl  that 
poured  in  upon  us.  Mrs.  Mounsey  was  mightily  amused 
"  Really,  ma'am,"  she  said,  when  she  came  in  to  tell  me 
there  was  lemon  sole  in  the  village,  and  a  real  halibut,  if  I 
cared  to  have  it !  (But  I  had  already  fish  enough  for  a 
Lenten  dinner  for  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals) — 
".Really,  ma'am,  the  Thornton  family  must  be  a  great 
family  in  these  parts,  for  I  don't  believe  the  Queen  herself 
would  have  a  chance,  if  Mr.  Thornton  or  my  Lady 
Elizabeth  wanted  to  be  served  first" 

Gertrude  took  immense  interest  in  the  preparations,  and 
finding  our  cook  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  the  matter  of 
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sweets,  she  and  Mounsey  set  to  work  to  blanch  almonds 
and  whisk  eggs,  in  readiness  for  the  creams  and  choice 
puddings  that  were  to  grace  our  festal  board  I  was  afraid 
my  sister  would  tire  herself,  and  perhaps  be  altogether 
horS'dc-combat  when  our  guest  arrived  But  she  declared 
that  nothing  did  her  so  much  good  as  a  little  real  work, 
and  it  was  worth  anything  to  be  making  herself  actually 
useful  1 

In  good  time  James  Thornton  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  three  days  that  followed  went  by  on  wings.  There  was 
so  much  to  talk  about,  so  many  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered,  so  many  subjects  to  be  discussed.  But,  curiously 
enough,  the  name  of  Carmichael  was  not  once  mentioned 
amongst  us.  Though  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
Baroness  Von  Denkin,  and  her  illness,  and  the  probability 
of  her  return  with  Lady  Elizabeth  to  England — as  soon  as 
the  German  physician  would  allow  her  to  travel. 

"They  will  probably  come  here,"  I  said,  as  we  sat 
together  over  our  breakfast  on  Monday  morning,  James 
Thornton  and  myself.  "You  must  promise  me  you  will 
not  let  us  be  in  their  way." 

"  It  will  be  several  months  before  they  think  of  visiting 
The  Nook,  so  you  need  not  give  yourself  the  slightest 
uneasiness,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  am  so  glad  if  the  place  has 
suited  you  \  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  me 
if  I  say  that  in  Miss  Armadale's  present  dehcate  state 
Lyncombe  is  scarcely  sheltered  enough  for  her  in  the  early 
spring." 

"  We  have  had  doubts  ourselves,"  I  answered ;  "  but  do 
you  think  Gertrude  is  really  so  very  much  out  of  health  ? 
She  has  been  better  since  you  came.  The  little  change  has 
done  her  all  the  good  in  the  world" 

"The  Nook  is  almost  too  secluded  for  an  invalid,"  he 
said,  "  and  there  is  always  a  certain  restlessness  attending 
your  sister's  malady." 

"  And  that  is — consumption  ?'' 

"  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  call  it  anything  else  1  Dear 
Mrs.  Vaughan,  I  would  not  pain  you  for  the  world;  but 
have  you  not  been  told  that  in  Miss  Armadale's  case  there 
is,  at  least,  great  cause  for  fear  ?  I  know  something  of  the 
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complaint  I  have  watched  its  progress  and  its  close  in 
more  than  one  member  of  a  family  very  closely  associated 
with  our  own.  That  wonderful  vivid  complexion !  those 
large,  lustrous  eyes !  and  that  troublesome  cough  are  but 
too  often  the  forerunners  of  most  fatal  symptoms.  Of  course, 
she  has  had  the  best  advice  ?  " 

"  She  has  seen  the  old  family  doctor  in  town  more  than 
once,  and  Mr.  Sarginson,  our  medical  attendant  at  Armadale, 
was  anxious  that  she  should  be  most  careful  in  the  spring. 
He  thought  the  mischief  was  really  brought  into  action  by 
her  premature  return  to  England  last  April,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  trying  month,  even  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Then  the  doctor  at  Berlin,  who  pre- 
scribed for  my  father,  spoke  very  seriously  to  her,  and  wanted 
to  sound  her,  but  she  has  a  perfect  horror  of  the  stetho- 
scope." 

"  Still,  there  has  been  some  examination  of  the  lungs  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Sarginson  insisted  on  it  But  I  could  not 
get  a  frank  opinion  from  him ;  he  would  only  shake  his 
head,  and  say  that  Miss  Armadale's  lungs  were  in  a  very 
ticklish  state,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  go  out  of  doors  at 
all,  this  winter." 

"  And  she  has  been  better  since  you  came  here  ?  " 

"  On  the  whole — yes  !  But  her  spirits  are  so  very  variable, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  she  really  is.  Sometimes  her 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  it  seems  nearly 
gone ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  keeps  her  awake  at  night  A  fort- 
night ago  we  had  in  Dr.  Maidstone  from  Beachington,  and 
he  admitted  that  her  state  was  far  from  satisfactory.  He 
asked  me,  too,  if  there  was  any  consumption  in  the  family." 

"  And  is  there  ?  " 

"Yes;  on  the  mother's  side.  Mrs.  Armadale  died  of 
what  the  doctors  call  phthisis^  and  so  did  Mrs.  Adair,  I 
believe — Gertrude's  grandmother." 

"  But  it  is  not  in  the  Armadale  blood  ?  " 

"  Not  at  alL  The  Armadales  have  good  sound  lungs,  I 
have  always  been  assured" 

"Thank  God  for  thaV 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  that  I  could  make  no  rejoinder. 
What  might  have  been  said  next  I  shall  never  know,  for  just 
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at  that  moment  Gertrude  herself  appeared,  coming  down  a 
full  hour  earlier  than  usual,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Thornton, 
who  was  to  leave  us  before  noon.  She  was  looking  her 
loveliest  that  morning,  and  any  person  entirely  unskilled  in 
the  nature  of  her  insidious  complaint,  might  have  com- 
plimented her  on  being  in  blooming  health.  But  her  breath 
was  short,  and  she  panted  after  the  least  exertion.  And  as 
she  sat  facing  the  window,  I  could  perceive  that  she  was 
much  thinner  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  that 
she  stooped,  as  if  from  weakness.  I  determined  there  and 
then  that  Dr.  Maidstone  should  pay  us  an  early  visit. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  was  called  away  to  speak  to 
some  one  from  the  village,  and  when,  at  length,  I  returned, 
James  and  Gertrude  seemed  to  be  in  very  close  conversation. 
Another  hour  or  so,  and  our  friend  had  left  us.  When  I 
went  back  to  the  drawing-room  where  I  had  left  Gertrude, 
she  said,  "  I  wish  he  could  have  stayed  longer,  it  did  me  so 
much  good  to  talk  to  him.  You  were  quite  right,  Ellie,  he 
is  good — not  *  goody  !  * " 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  him,  dear ;  I  thought  you  would 
enjoy  his  visit" 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  seen  him,  and  had  this 
little  talk  with  him,  my  first  and  my  last,     I  have  said 
*  good-bye  '  to  him.     You  and  he  will  meet  again — often,  I 
hope — when  I  shall  be  in  my  quiet  grave." 
"  Gertrude,  dearest ! " 

"  No,  not  in  my  grave ;  nothing  of  tne  will  really  be  there. 
I  shall  be,  ah  !  I  know  not  where,  but  with  my  God,  my 
Father.     And,  Ellie,  I  am  not  afraid  to  go.*' 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  But  oh,  my  Gertie,  must  you  go  ?  " 
"  I  think  so,  dear.  I  have  known  it  for  some  time  ;  and 
for  a  little  while  it  seemed  hard  that  I  must  leave  you, 
whom  I  have  only  so  lately  found  ;  that  my  life  that  I  once 
thought  so  bright  should  be  so  brief.  But  now,  Ella,  God 
has  spoken  to  my  soul ;  and  He  has  told  me  that  He  has 
better  things  in  store  for  me  than  those  I  leave  behind. 
And  Christ  has  gone  before,  and  lighted  all  the  dark,  and 
J/e  has  told  me  that  I  shall  not  pass  out  of  this  world  a/one. 
So  I  have  no  more  fear,  and  only  a  very  little  regret ;  and  I 
wait  till  the  summons  comes." 
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"  We  will  hear  what  Dr.  Maidstone  says,  and  if  he  thinks 
we  had  better  go  to  a  warmer  dimate,  why,  we  will  ga" 

"  He  will  not  think  it ;  my  travelling  days  are  over,  and 
I  am  so  glad  we  came  here,  instead  of  going  to  Italy,  as  at 
first  we  planned  I  would  much  rather  die  in  my  own 
country,  and  in  this  sweet,  quiet  spot,  where  first  we  found 
each  other,  EUie  !  Why,  we  shall  part — for  a  little  while- 
just  where  we  met — in  sight  of  yonder  glorious,  deep 
sea 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A   LONELY  SUMMER. 

THE  end  came  more  speedily  than  any  of  us  had 
expected.  Dr.  Maidstone  at  once  replied  to  my 
summons,  and  he  completely  confirmed  Gertrude's  own 
opinion.  No,  she  would  never  leave  Lyncombe,  till  she  left 
it  for  the  heavenly  country;  the  disease  had  made  swift 
advance,  even  while  we  were  still  clinging  to  hopes  of  real 
amendment,  and  now  decay  would  be  rapid,  but  compaia- 
tively  painless.  She  suffered  little,  weakness  and  weariness 
being  her  chief  complaints,  and  towards  the  last  even  the 
cough  distressed  her  less  frequently  than  in  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness. 

Dr.  Maidstone  had  warned  me  that  the  close  might  be 
sudden,  and  Gertrude  herself  wished  that  it  should  be  so. 
"  If  God  would  take  me  straight  away,"  she  said  one  day 
when  she  seemed  more  languid  than  usual,  "  if  He  would 
smile  and  say,  *  My  child,  comty  how  sweet  and  beautifiil  it 
would  be  ! — no  last  pangs,  no  earth's  fond  regrets,  no  fare- 
^  wells.  Ah,  EUie,  the  sting  of  death,  to  me,  will  be  taking  the 
'  last  look  of  your  beloved  face.  If  I  could  but  wake  up  fit)m 
sleep,  and  see  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  know  that  he  was 
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gathering  me  into  his  cool  embrace,  and  that  already  he  was 
carrying  my  soul  away,  how  blessed  it  would  be  !  '* 

And  it  was  almost  as  she  wished  One  fine  March 
morning  I  left  her  in  the  drawing-room  while  I  went  round 
the  garden  to  see  what  early  flowers  I  could  find.  "  Be  sure 
and  gather  me  a  handful  of  those  sweet  violets,"  she  said, 
as  I  took  up  my  basket.  "Cole  has  sent  me  two  exquisite 
camellias,  but  I  want  my  own  pet  violets.''  Those  were  the 
last  consecutive  words  that  I  ever  heard  my  dear  sister  say. 
I  promised  her  plenty  of  violets,  kissed  her,  tucked  the 
sofa-rug  comfortably  round  her  feet,  and  went  my  way  into 
the  sunshiny  world  without,  where  already  flowers  were 
blooming,  and  birds  were  carolling  their  welcome  to  the 
spring.  I  was  detained  rather  longer  than  usual  by  the 
gardener,  who  wanted  me  to  see  the  strawberries  he  was 
forcing  for  the  invalid,  when  Jane  came  hurriedly  towards 
me,  "Mrs.  Mounsey  would  be  so  glad  if  I  would  come 
immediately,  for  Miss  Armadale  was  not  quite  so  well." 

I  went  instantly  to  the  house,  as  fast  as  my  feet  could 
carry  me ;  my  heart  misgave  me  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
summons.  I  found  Gertfude  as  I  had  left  her,  lying  quietly 
on  her  cushions,  but  all  the  flush  had  faded  from  her  face, 
and  her  lips  would  have  been  colourless  but  for  the  crimson 
flood  that  dyed  them,  as  well  as  the  light  shawl  gathered 
round  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  opened 
them  when  she  heard  my  voice,  and  whispered,  "  Going, 
now,  EUie  1 "  and  then  utterance  seemed  to  fail  her,  and 
the  heavy  eyelids  sank  again. 

Dr.  Maidstone  had  told  us  what  to  do  should  this  dreaded 
hemorrhage  supervene,  and  we  promptly  followed  out  every 
direction,  knowing,  alas !  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
bleeding  soon  stopped,  and  we  tried  to  administer  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  of  cold  brandy-and-water,  but  the  power  to 
swallow  was  gone,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  totally 
unconscious.  For  an  hour  or  more  there  were  still  some 
signs  of  life ;  but  the  pulse  grew  feebler,  and  the  death- 
damps  heavier  and  colder.  At  length  the  faint  breathing 
ceased ;  there  was  one  little  gasping  sigh,  and  all  was  over. 
My  Gertrude  was  with  God 

She  had  given  no  directions  respecting  her  funeral,  so  I 
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wrote  to  Mr.  Lorrimer,  and  asked  his  advice,  and  found 
that,  as  no  express  request  had  been  made,  he  thought  my 
dear  sister  ought  to  sleep  with  her  parents  and  her  little 
brother  in  the  Armadale  Chapel.  I  was  sorry  for  this,  for 
I  had  never  loved  the  idea  of  burying  my  dead  in  gloomy 
vaults  and  under  marble.  I  liked  to  think  of  Lilian  in  her 
sweet  flowery  resting-place,  under  the  leafy  limes,  while  all 
around  was  the  fragrant  breath  of  pines,  and  the  tuneful 
murmurs  of  the  singing  rivulet  And  I  liked  to  know  that 
Ambrose  slept  in  the  shadows  of  the  great  chestnut-trees  on 
the  lonely  mountain  side,  and  that  the  awful  form  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  sometimes  visible  from  that  peaceful  spot 

But,  as  I  could  find  no  written  direction*^  of  any  kind, 
and  as  she  had  certainly  once  spoken  of  the  Annadale 
Chapel,  where  our  father  and  her  mother  were  interred,  I 
did  not  feel  myself  warranted  in  opposing  Mr.  Lorrimer's 
decree.  So  we  bore  back  the  precious  dust  to  Armadale, 
and  laid  it  with  its  kindred  ashes  to  decay. 

After  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  Who  need  concern  himself 
where  his  grave  shall  be? — in  what  spot  the  worn-out 
garment  of  the  flesh  shall  moulder  into  dust  ? 

"  My  God  :  I  know  not  where  I  die. 

Where  is  my  grave,  beneath  what  strand, 
Yet  from  its  gloom  I  do  rely 

To  be  delivered  by  Thy  hand. 
Content  I  take  what  spot  is  mine. 
Since  all  the  earth,  my  Lord,  is   fhine.** 

And  now  Linden  Lodge  was  mine,  for  Gertrude  had  the 
power  of  leaving  it  to  whom  she  would ;  and  though  no 
blood  of  the  Adairs  flowed  in  my  veins,  I  was  her  nearest 
relative,  and  her  mother's  marriage  settlement  expressly 
stated  that  if  the  last  surviving  child  of  the  Armadale- 
Linden  union  died  unwedded  or  childless,  **  he  or  she  might 
bequeath  it  to  whomsoever  he  or  she  might  choose  to  devise 

it" 

Cousin  Gamier  was  not  at  Armadale  Hall,  but  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  which  he  gave  me 
on  my  dear  Gertrude's  burial-day,  for  he,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Lorrimer,  paid  to  her  the  last  tribute  of  respect  He  would 
not  be  there  for  months,  he  said ;  perhaps  never !  for  he 
did  not  take  a  fancy  to  the  place,  and  as  all  that  was  not  in 
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the  entail  passed  away  from  the  inheritance,  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  could,  for  the  present,  keep  up  such  an  establish- 
ment as  would  make  life  at  Armadale  endurable.  But  I 
cared  no  more  than  he  did  for  vast  echoing  rooms,  and 
gloomy  grandeur,  especially  as  Mrs.  Dent  had  finally 
resigned  office,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  attach  herself 
to  my  service.  And  Linden  Lodge  was  quite  as  large  as  I 
wished  any  home  of  mine  to  be ;  it  could  be  made  extremely 
cosy  and  comfortable,  and  very  pretty,  too ;  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  done,  I  found,  and  I  should  have  to  make 
some  necessary  alterations,  but  I  liked  it  all  the  better  for 
that ;  there  would  be  plenty  to  attend  to,  and  the  cost  of 
repairs  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  cripple  my  income,  or 
to  cause  me  any  anxiety. 

And  so,  that  spring  and  summer  wore  away,  and  the  first 
year  of  my  widowhood  was  accomplished.  I  managed  to 
get  Janie  Armstrong  to  Linden  for  one  fortnight,  but  the 
smallest  extension  of  her  furlough  was  sternly  refused,  and 
I  had  to  let  her  go,  just  as  we  were  really  beginning  to 
enjoy  ourselves,  the  first  ten  days  of  her  visit  having  been 
miserably  wet 

The  Braithwaites  had  promised  me  a  visit  during  that 
summer ;  but  domestic  occurrences  prevented  it,  and  as  the 
autumn  drew  on  I  began  to  find  myself  rather  lonely,  with 
only  Mrs.  Mounsey  as  companion.  I  was  reflecting  on  what 
I  should  do  next,  and  wondering  whether  I  ought  not,  at 
least,  to  invite  Mrs.  Vaughan  to  Linden,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Donovan.  Jemima  had  been  out  of  health 
for  several  months,  and  they  were  thinking  of  sending  her 
to  school  at  the  sea-side,  and  could  I  recommend  any  lady 
at  Eastbourne  or  Brighton,  or  elsewhere,  whose  terms  were 
moderate  ? 

It  struck  me  immediately  that  I  could  please  myself,  and 
be  of  service  to  Jemima  at  the  same  time.  There  was  a 
very  pretty  and  salubrious  watering-place,  which  I  shall  call 
Southboume,  where  I  had  been  more  than  once  with  Miss 
Beaumont  and  Mother  Meredith,  and  which  I  had  always 
intended  some  day  to  re-visit.  I  found  myself  seized  with  a 
sudden  desire  for  sea-breezes,  and  I  wrote  at  once  to 
St  Ursula's  Parsonage,  proposing  to  take  Jemima  with  me 
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to  Southboume,  where  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  a 
couple  of  months  or  so,  in  order  to  recruit  my  own  health, 
which  had  naturally  suffered  a  little  from  the  events  of  the 
last  twelve  months.  If  they  (the  Donovans)  consented,  they 
had  only  to  get  Jemima  ready,  and  I  would  take  her  up 
at  Bradfield,  on  my  way  southwards,  at  an  early  day. 

My  letter  was  very  quickly  answered  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donovan  were  delighted  and  most  grateful  It  was  the 
exact  thing  they  could  have  desired  for  Jemima,  and  the 
child  herself  was  in  an  ecstasy.  But  would  I  not  stay  a  day 
or  two  with  them  at  St  Ursula's  ? 

No,  I  could  not  do  that !  There  were  memories  there  I 
could  not  bear  to  revive,  and,  foolish  as  it  may  seem,  I 
shrank  from  sleeping  even  a  single  night  under  the  roof  of 
the  Parsonage,  though  it  had  been,  as  I  well  knew,  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  gready  altered  for  the  better.  So  I  asked  Mrs. 
Donovan  to  meet  me  at  Bradfield  Station,  where  we  could 
lunch  together  and  have  our  little  talk,  Jemima  and  I  pro- 
ceeding by  a  later  train.  And  this  was  the  arrangement 
finally  agreed  upon !  but  when  I  found  myself  once  more 
at  the  familiar  platform  there  were  not  only  Mrs.  Donovan 
and  her  eldest  daughter,  but  the  Rev.  Patrick  himself, 
Frederick  William,  and  even  little  Frances  ! 

In  compliance  with  my  request,  luncheon  had  been 
ordered  in  a  private  room,  and  I  think  we  all  enjoyed  the 
reunion,  though  I  could  not'  help  regretting  that  I  had  not 
Mrs.  Donovan  quietly  to  myself.  Jemima  was  certainly 
looking  far  from  well  She  had  been  growing  beyond  her 
strength,  and  had  been  rather  overworked  at  the  morning 
school  she  had  for  the  last  year  or  so  attended  Frederick 
William  was  grown,  too.  I  cannot  say  I  thought  him 
improved  He  was  as  forward  and  as  "  bumptious  "  as  in 
the  old  days  before  that  memorable  episode  of  the  jam-pots. 
His  father  was  evidendy  proud  of  him,  and  seemed 
exceedingly  anxious  that  I  should  take  note  of  all  his  clever 
sayings.  I  was  sorry  for  the  boy,  for  I  foresaw  rocks  ahead, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  under  a  different  kind  of 
treatment  His  father's  system  of  education  was  precisely 
suited  to  the  fostering  and  development  of  his  naturally 
arrogant  and  vainglorious  disposition ;  and  during  the  time  we 
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were  together  I  noticed  that  he  took  especial  pains  to  snub 
his  sisters,  particularly  Jemima,  whose  inferiority  in  wisdom 
and  attainment  he  was  most  desirous  to  impress  upon 
myself.  Jemima,  however,  took  her  snubbing  very  meekly. 
She  was  "  used  to  it,"  she  told  me  afterwards,  and  had 
ceased  to  care  about  it,  unless  Frederick  William  was  in  an 
extra  disagreeable  mood  What  he  said  did  not  vex  her, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  to  him  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of 
enjoyment  1 

I  was  not  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  separate,  and  our 
train  bore  us  far  away  from  Bradfield  We  stayed  in  London 
one  night,  and  then  went  on  to  Southboume,  where  I  had 
already  engaged  lodgings  that  I  knew ;  but,  alas,  I  did  not 
find  the  quiet  Southboume  of  other  days.  It  was  much 
developed  since  those  pleasant  holiday  times  when  I — ^a  girl 
of  fifteen — had  so  much  enjoyed  the  lonely  shore  and  the 
solitary  sands ;  still,  I  decided,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been.  It  was  by  no  means  a  fashionable  resort — a 
Londofirsuper-Mare^  where  you  find  yourself,  to  your  dismay, 
in  a  marine  Belgravia,  pledged  to  kettlenlrums  and  late 
dinners,  and,  at  least,  three  toilettes  a  day  ! 

There  was  a  pier,  and  it  boasted  of  a  band,  which,  luckily, 
only  played  at  certain  hours,  so  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
escape  the  harsh  bray  of  sundry  brass  instruments,  and  the 
hoarse  squealing  of  two  husky  flutes,  afflicted  with  chronic 
bronchitis.  There  was  a  "  Marine  Parade  "  now,  and  two 
or  three  imposing-looking  hotels,  and  the  old  post-office  was 
turned  into  a  Bazaar^  and  there  were  circulating  libraries, 
and,  to  crown  all,  there  was  an  Assembly  Room,  where  balls 
and  concerts  were  given  "  in  the  season." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  season  yet,"  I  said  to  Jemima,  by  way 
of  consolation  ;  "  and  even  when  it  is  we  can  do  as  we  like, 
and  leave  the  Pier  and  the  Esplanade  to  those  who  prefer 
•society.'" 

And,  after  all,  things  were  better  than  they  seemed 
Southboume  was  not  Brighton  or  Hastings,  and  it  was 
quite  easy  to  find  delightfiil  walks  on  the  uplands,  over  the 
cliffs,  and  along  the  beautiful  wild  shore,  quite  out  of  hear- 
ii^  of  the  obnoxious  band!  Jemima  and  I  recommenced 
our  botanical  lessons,  and  sketching  from  nature,  and  we 
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read  together  daily.  She  soon  lost  her  sallow  complexion 
and  her  lagging  gait,  and  even  her  stoop — ^with  a  mild 
reminder  now  and  then — ^began  to  be  amended. 

We  had  been  at  Southboume  nearly  a  month,  when — ^as 
our  landlady  informed  us — the  place  was  beginning  "to 
fill ! "  Many  families  had  already  arrived,  and  many  more 
were  expected  shortly ;  the  shopkeepers  and  the  proprietors 
of  "Apartments  to  Let,"  anticipated  an  unusually  pro- 
sperous season.  A  weekly  gazette  of  arrivals  and  departiires, 
and  lists  of  lodging-houses,  was  also  about  to  be  published 

One  morning  Jemima  and  I  stayed  so  long  on  the  shore, 
that  the  returning  tide  commenced  to  fill  a  little  creek, 
which  at  low  water  we  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  almost 
dryshod,  and  thereby  saving  ourselves  a  considerable  circuit, 
and  a  piece  of  rough,  shingly  shore  that  we  systematically 
avoided  when  we  were  very  tired.  The  creek  was  only 
shallow,  and  there  were  places  so  narrow  that  it  was  possible 
to  jump  easily  from  one  side  to  the  other.  While  we  were 
looking  out  for  a  convenient  vantage-ground  for  the  des- 
perate leap  we  purposed,  we  became  aware  of  two  nurse- 
maids and  two  children,  who  also  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  ourselves ;  and  one  of  the  women,  beckoning  to  us, 
said,  "  This  way,  ladies  !  this  is  the  only  spot  where  you  will 
not  get  in  ankle-deep." 

We  gratefully  followed  our  conductor — a.  very  respectable 
woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  lovely  Httle  girl 
in  her  arms ;  and  we  were  soon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
channel,  which  was  rapidly  deepening  into  a  rapid  river. 
Thanks  to  our  guide,  we  had  scarcely  wet  our  feet,  and  a 
smooth  expanse  of  firm  sand  was  now  before  us. 

And  now  I  began  to  notice  the  two  children  whom  the 
nurses  accompanied.  One  was  a  fine  boy,  of  about  three 
years  old,  a  splendid  little  fellow,  beautifully  dressed,  and 
evidently  quite  inclined  to  chatter  to  the  strange  lady,  fi"om 
whom  his  little  sister  shyly  turned  away.  We  chattered 
together,  he  and  I,  most  pleasantly,  till,  as  we  turned 
towards  the  Marine  Parade,  he  pointed  out  the  house 
where  he  lived,  "  and  where  we  lived  last  summer,  too  1 " 
he  continued,  with  a  child's  eagerness  to  make  his  account 
as  intelligible  as  possible ;  "  Florry  was  only  a  tiny  baby 
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then,  and  I  was  quite  a  child!    Will  you  not  come  and  see 
us?" 

"  Not  to-day,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  thinking  where  I  had 
seen  a  face  that  this  bonnie  boy  so  much  reminded  me  of ! 
"  I  do  not  know  your  mamma,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that ! "  he  shouted,  gleesomely ;  "  I'll 
make  you  know  her  !  I  am  sure  you  will  like  mamma  and 
papa,  and  Aunt  Fanny,  too  !  And  I  will  show  you  my  little 
dog  Fido,  and  Florrie's  kitten,  such  a  fluffy  little  thing,  as 
white  as  snow !  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  show  you  my  grey 
parrot,  for  that  is  at  home — at  The  Court,  you  know — 
where  we  live  when  we  are  not  in  London,  nor  at  the  sea- 
side." 

"Hush,  Master  Charlie!"  interposed  the  elder  nurse; 
"  you  will  tire  the  lady,  if  you  chatter  so  fast"    • 

I  did  not  like  to  ask  the  woman  her  mistress's  name  ;  but 
I  was  beginning  to  have  very  strong  suspicions.  The  names 
of  the  little  ones,  Charles  and  Florence,  the  reference  to 
Aunt  Fanny,  and  to  "  The  Court,"  confirmed  them ;  and — 
though  of  course  it  might  be  only  fancy — I  thought  I  could 
trace  a  very  decided  resemblance  in  both  children  to  my 
dear  old  friend  Florence  Howard — now  Lady  Dalrymple. 

We  bade  each  other  adieu.  Master  Charlie  promising  to 
look  out  for  me,  on  the  shore,  next  morning,  and  to  bring 
mamma  and  Aunt  Fanny,  too.  As  soon  as  I  reached  our 
own  lodgings,  I  seized  the  Weekly  Gazette^  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  read  among  "  The  Arrivals,"  "  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Dalrymple  and  family,  at  Dynevor  House,  Marine 
Parade." 
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CHAPTER  "XL. 

MY      OLD      FRIENDS. 

THAT  evening,  after  Jemima  had  gone  to  bed,  I  sat, 
with  my  hands  before  me,  in  deep  contemplation, 
anxiously  considering  a  question  that  had  pressed  upon  me 
ever  since  I  read  the  announcement  of  the  Dalrymples' 
arrival  at  Dynevor.  House,  which  was •  only  about  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  room  in  which  I  was. 

My  very  heart  was  stirred  within  me,  thinking  of  those 
old  times  when  Florence  and  Fanny  and  I  were  "  all  girls 
together."  How  well  I  remembered  Florrie's  last  evening 
at  Castlewood,  which  on  the  morrow  she  was  to  quit  for 
ever,  and  how  we  read  together  her  favourite  Psalm — ^the 
thirty-seventh — ^and  how  she  encouraged  and  consoled  me 
as  I  was  lamenting  my  own  lonely,  unpromising  future, 
when  bereft  of  her  sweet  society.  And  how  well  I  could 
recall  that  bright  May-morning  in  the  shady  yew-harbour, 
and  the  airival  of  the  letter  which  contained  the  unlooked- 
for  invitation  to  Howard  Abbey ! 

There  are  some  events  in  one*s  life  that  one  never 
forgets !  some  scenes — ^perhaps  almost  unnoticed  at  the 
time — that  are,  whether  we  choose  it  or  not,  indelibly  and 
in  detail  imprinted  upon  the  memory !  So  at  that  moment 
I  saw  no  longer  the  somewhat  shabby  and  sparsely-furnished 
lodging-house  drawing-room,  with  its  tasteless  chimney 
ornaments  and  its  tawdry  paper  mats ;  but  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  garden  all  gay  with  early  flowers,  and  Miss  Beau- 
mont's neat  parlour-maid  tripping  across  the  daisied  sward 
with  the  salver  in  her  hand  that  held  the  letter — that  thrice 
important  letter,  which  was  to  change  the  whole  drift  and 
colouring  of  my  career.  For  if  I  had  never  gone  to  Howard 
Abbey,  I  should  never,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
known  either  Reginald  Champneys  or  James  Thornton,  nor 
my  beloved  Lilian,  who  took  me  to  her  bosom  when  every 
one  else  in  the  world  seemed  turning  from  me;  when 
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my  sorrow  was  deepest,  and  when  my  need  was  at  its 
greatest  I 

And  still  dwelling  on  that  unforgotten  past,  I  could  once 
more  see  myself  as  the  impulsive,  inexperienced  school-girl, 
who  was  eagerly  impatient  to  enter  upon  the  charmed  life 
beyond — the  life  of  sunshine  and  song  and  flowers — ^the  life 
of  love  and  of  pleasant  intercourse  which  I  felt  persuaded 
awaited  me  in  that  delightfully  vague,  yet  most  enchanting 
region,  which  we  call  "  Soaefy  /  " 

Mrs.  Howard — I  could  see  her  calm,  proud  face,  cold 
and  dispassionate  even  then  ! — had  told  me,  in  those  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sweet  and  low,  yet  penetrating  tones  of  hers, 
that  the  intimacy  between  myself  and  her  family  "  must  of 
necessity  cease."  Those  were  her  very  words;  they  had 
been  literally  branded  upon  my  recollection,  as  was  also  the 
sharp  and  cruel  pain  under  which  I  writhed  when  I  com- 
prehended their  full  import  I  was  distinctly  informed  that 
my  continuance  of  the  intimacy  which  had  been  so  pleasant 
would  be  "  mutually  embarrassing  and  distressing ; "  I  must 
not  correspond  with  Fanny,  I  must  not  even  see  her  again, 
or  say  "  farewell,  dear  friend"  My  life  as  it  had  been  for 
the  last  few  years  must  be  suddenly,  as  it  were,  broken  off, 
and  I  must  commence  again  in  a  new  character,  almost  as 
another  individual 

And  since  those  days  of  humiliation  and .  keen  anguish, 
I  had  never  met,  even  with  a  passing  glance,  any  of  the 
Howard  family,  nor  any  of  those  with  whom  I  had  been  for 
a  brief  period  so  closely  associated — ^with  one  exception 
only — my  much-esteemed  friend,  James  Thomtoa  It  was 
strange  that  it  should  have  been  so,  for  we  live,  all  of  us, 
in  such  a  very  round  world,  that  we  seem  continually  to  be 
reverting,  whether  unwillingly  or  otherwise,  to  our  native 
orbits.  If,  in  the  daily  course  of  events,  one  does  not  meet 
one's  former  friends,  one  almost  always  finds  one's  friend^ 
friends ;  and  the  mysterious  golden  circlet  which  binds  our 
lives  in  one — dim  and  shadowy  and  intangible  though  it  be 
*— is  all  unbroken. 

For  the  last  four  years  I  had  lived,  if  not  in  another 
world,  yet  in  another  hemisphere,  than  that  in  which  my 
companions  of  Castlewood  moved  and  had  their  being.    I 
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knew  only  from  the  columns  of  the  Times  that  Lady  Dal- 
lymple  had  a  son,  and  that  Annie  Dalton  had  died,  to  the 
great  grief  of  her  relatives,  of  typhoid  fever. 

And  now  Florence  and  Fanny  and  I  were  once  again,  in 
a  certain  sense,  thrown  together.  Unless  I  inmiediatdy 
packed,  and  removed  mysdf  to  some  other  locality,  our 
meeting  was  inevitable.  It  is  true  the  barrier  that  had 
existed  between  us  was  gone,  and  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  Fanny,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  to  condemn  in 
Florence,  who  had  given  no  sign  of  altered  regards  when 
she  knew  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  truth.  Perhaps 
I  had  been  disappointed  to  find  that  she  accepted  as  final 
the  decision  which,  with  dear  Lilian's  final  approbation,  I 
had  arrived  at,  and  communicated  to  Lady  Dalrymple — ^that 
she  made  no  sign,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  the  sentence 
which  I  had  myself  pronounced.  However  it  might  be,  I 
was  conscious  of  something  very  much  like  shyness — or  was 
it  pride  ? — ^at  the  prospect  of  meeting  so  speedily,  face  to 
face,  those  from  whom  I  had  been  so  long  estranged  !  Had 
we  parted  in  wrath  and  misunderstanding,  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  thoroughly  disturbed ;  nay,  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  easier  to  have  gone  straightway, 
and  have  confessed  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  prayed  to  be 
forgiven. 

And  so  I  sat  on  till  the  tide,  that  had  been  far  out  when 
I  began  to  meditate,  again  thundered  on  the  rocks  below  the 
clifT,  and  the  moon,  that  only  had  just  risen  over  the  purple 
moor  when  Jemima  said  "  good-night,"  was  turning  all  the 
heaving  waves  to  silver;  and  yet  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  the  course  I  would  pursue.  Should  I  go  and  see 
Lady  Dalrymple  without  delay,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones? 
or  should  I  wait  till  she  became  aware  of  my  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  came — as  I  doubted  not  she  would — ^to 
seek  me  out,  and  renew  the  intercourse  of  other  days  ?  Or 
should  I  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  bring  us 
together  ? 

I  went  to  bed  at  last,  without  having  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion,  and  dreamed  that  somewhere  or  other  I  met 
Florence,  who  looked  at  me  with  the  proud,  cold  lineaments 
of  her  haughty  mother,  and  turned  scornfully  away.     UTien 
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I  awoke  I  found  that  it  was  high  time  to  rise  and  dress,  if  I 
would  not  keep  poor  Jemima  waiting  for  her  breakfast 

During  the  night,  clouds  had  arisen  over  the  sea,  and 
mists  had  gathered  on  the  far  horizon ;  the  weather  began  to 
look  unsettled,  and  grew  every  minute  more  and  more 
threatening,  till,  just  as  we  were  hesitating  whether  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  wetting,  down  came  the  rain,  and,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  enveloped  the  whole  landscape  in 
impenetrable  mist 

"No  going  out  this  morning!"  said  Jemima,  rather 
mournfully,  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  watching  the  deluge 
that  gave  no  promise  of  speedily  abating.  "  What  shall  we 
do,  Mrs.  Vaughan  ?  " 

"  Suppose  we  write  letters,"  I  replied,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased at  the  contretemps  that  kept  us  in  the  house.  *'  You 
have  not  written  to  your  mamma  this  week,  I  think,  and  I 
have  on  my  conscience  a  letter  that  I  owe  to  Janie  Arm- 
strong.    Perhaps  it  will  clear  up  towards  evening." 

So  we  wrote  our  letters ;  indeed,  I  took  advantage  of  the 
wet  weather  to  pay  several  outstanding  debts  of  correspon- 
dence ;  and  still  it  rained  and  rained,  as  if  it  never  meant  to 
cease,  and  we  were  glad,  when  the  dinner-things  were 
cleared  away,  to  find  a  change  of  occupation.  I  settled 
myself  to  some  embroidery  that  had  been  in  hand  all  the 
summer,  while  Jemima  read  aloud  to  me  from  the  second 
volume  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  to  which  she  was 
for  the  first  time  introduced.  She  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  story  that  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  a  long  evening  within  doors.  But  just  as  we 
were  finishing  our  early  tea  there  was  a  sudden  gleam  of 
sunshine  far  away  across  the  sea  ;  there  was  a  break  in  the 
clouds  which  every  moment  grew  more  pronounced,  till  at 
length  we  beheld  a  great  space  of  clear  blue  sky,  and  before 
we  were  aware,  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  hill-side  mists  had 
vanished,  and  all  was  bright  and  calm  and  beautifully 
fresh. 

It  dried  rapidly,  as  in  seaside  places  it  generally  does ;  so 
closing  our  book,  we  agreed  that  we  must  take  instant 
advantage  of  the  agreeable  change,  and  sally  forth  for  a 
stroll  upon  the  beach.     "  But  first,"  said  Jemima,  as  she  tied 
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on  her  hat,  ^' shall  we  not  go  to  the  library  and  try  to 
secure  the  third  volume  of  our  novel  ?  It  was  to  be  in 
to-day,  you  know,  for  certain ;  and  see  how  far  we  are 
through  this  second  volume  I  I  shall  not  mind  carrying  it 
about  with  me  during  our  walk." 

Remembering  my  own  girlish  days,  and  the  impatience 
with  which  I  had  waited  for  the  resumption  of  an  interrapted 
narrative,  I  willingly  consented  to  Jemima's  proposition, 
and,  before  strolling  down  to  our  favourite  seat  upon  the 
rocks — ^where,  indeed,  we  found  ourselves  most  evenings — 
we  walked  straightway  towards  the  library.  We  had  not  a 
large  collection  of  books  bom  which  to  choose,  but  there 
was  a  very  respectable  little  reading-room,  where  the  week's 
Punchy  some  of  the  leading  magazines,  and  most  of  the 
London  newspapers — a  day  old — were  at  the  disposal  of 
subscribers ;  2md  thither  I  betook  myself,  while  my  young 
companion  found  her  third  volume,  and,  with  a  view  to 
future  supplies  of  light  literature,  looked  over  the  titles  of 
the  books  upon  the  shelves. 

I  was  still  busy  with  one  of  the  periodicals  that  littered 
the  table,  when  I  noticed  that  several  people  besides 
Jemima  were  in  the  outer  shop.  I  looked  up  to  see  what 
she  was  doing,  and  the  next  moment  was  conscious  of  a 
pair  of  sweet  blue  eyes  intently  fixed  on  mine.  I  had  no 
time  for  any  further  reflection,  for  before  I  had  fully  recog- 
nised the  face  to  which  the  eyes  belonged,  the  owner  of  it 
sprang  towards  me,  exclaiming,  -<'  It  is  Penelope,  Florrie ! 
I  was  not  mistaken." 

And  then,  ere  I  could  utter  a  word — almost  before  I 
could  rise  from  my  seat — ^I  was  in  Fanny  Howard's  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  soft  little  hand  was  laid  timidly  on 
mine.  It  was  the  hand  that  I  had  pressed  last,  on  that 
memorable  bridal  day,  that  seemed  now  so  long  ago, 
although  little  more  than  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
Florence  left  her  maiden  home.  As  I  felt  the  clasp  of 
those  dear  fingers,  and  met  the  almost  tearful  glaiKe  of 
those  gentle,  dove-like  eyes,  I  forgot  all  the  little  hesitations 
that  had  troubled  me  so  greatly ;  I  ktiew  only  that  Florence, 
the  dear  friend  of  my  girlhood,  was  restored  to  me,  and  we 
were  once  more  in  each  other's  arm&     First  one  sister  and 
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then  the  other  embraced  me;  and  then  I  returned  the 
caress,  till  I  believe  Jemima  was  fairly  amazed,  and  thought 
we  must  all  have  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 

When  we  had  somewhat  recovered  our  composure,  we 
all  walked  out  towards  the  beach,  and  sat  down  on  a  ledge 
of  rocks  under  shadow  of  the  cliff.  Jemima,  who  had  found 
a  story-book  that  she  had  once  begun,  and  long  wished  to 
finish,  discreetly  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  rock,  and  was 
soon  so  completely  absorbed  that  she  had  neither  eyes 
nor  ears  for  anything  beyond  the  entrancing  pages  of  her 
narrative. 

After  the  first  ebullition  of  feeling,  I,  for  my  part,  found 
conversation  rather  difficult  I  was  not  quite  sure  but  that 
my  friends  were  regarding  me  as  the  Penelope  Dale  of  old 
lima  The  Thorntons  and  the  Howards,  I  knew,  had 
drifted  very  widely  apart  of  late  years,  and  the  latter  might 
never  have  heard  of  my  father's  acknowledgment  of  his 
early  marriage.  Nor  did  the  deep  mourning  that  I  wore 
display  the  insignia  of  widowhood.  They  probably  knew 
nothing  of  my  recent  history,  as  I  knew  nothing  of  theirs. 
I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  Fanny  was  still  Miss 
Howard,  for  I  had  a  hazy  recollection  of  having  heard,  or 
read,  something  of  her  "approaching  nuptials"  in  some 
Society  journal  that  was  forwarded  to  us  months  ago,  while 
we  were  at  Lyncombe.  Florence,  I  knat/^  was  Lady 
Dalrjrmple,  and  she  had  two  children- -the  little  Charlie  and 
Florrie  of  yesterday  morning's  adventure.  It  suddenly 
struck  me  that  we  should  glide  smoothly  out  of  every  em- 
barrassment if  we  began  to  talk  about  these  darlings.  So  I 
began  abruptly,  "  Do  you  know,  Florence,  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  some  members  of  your  family  yesterday?" 

"Then  it  must  have  been  you  of  whom  Charlie  would 
talk  ?ill  the  afternoon — the  '  beautiful  lady  all  in  black,  with 
the  tall,  thin  girl  who  did  not  know  how  to  cross  the  creek 
till  nurse  showed  her  the  way.'  You  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  my  boy,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Florence.  "He 
said  he  thought  you  must  be  a  queen." 

"  I  was  very  deeply  interested  in  him  and  in  your  baby- 
girl.  There  was  something  in  their  faces  that  seemed 
familiar ;  they  are  both  like  their  mother." 
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"  Plorrie  is ;  but  we  think  Charlie  quite  a  replica  of  his 
papa.     He  is  a  stalwart  little  fellow,  is  he  not?  " 

"  He  is  indeed  I  can  quite  honestly  sing  his  praises,  for 
I  greatly  admired  him  before  I  could  guess  that  he  was  the 
heir  of  the  Dalrymples.  His  pretty  prattle,  too,  completely 
won  my  heart,  and  he  expressly  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
home.  He  would  'make  me  know  his  mamma,'  he  assured 
me." 

"  Yes;  he  almost  made  me  promise  to  come  out  with  him 
on  the  sands  this  morning,  and  be  introduced  to  the  tall 
lady  in  black.  But  you  are  not  wearing  mourning  still  for 
dear  Lilian  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  It  is  for  my  husband,  my  father,  and  my 
sister.  I  am  alone  again  in  the  world,  Rorence.  Have 
you  heard  nothing  of  all  that  has  happened  to  me  since 
Lilian's  death  ?  " 

'*  Nothing  at  all,  or  next  to  nothing.  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
mamma  have  ceased  to  correspond,  and  the  only  time  I 
encountered  James  Thornton  I  did  not  recollect  to  inquire 
about  you  till  after  he  was  gone;  indeed,  it  did  not  strike 
me  till  too  late  that  he  might  know  something  of  you." 

"  He  could  not  have  told  you  much,  though,  of  course, 
he  was  aware  of  my  marriage  after  it  had  taken  place.  But 
did  Mr.  Armadale's  confessions  never  reach  your  ears  ?  " 

"  Yes — in  a  way  I  Mamma  wrote  to  me  when  I  was  in 
Ireland  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  acknowledged  you  every- 
where as  his  eldest  daughter ;  she  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  Scotch  marriage  to  which  Miss  Jocelyn  referred  was  a 
fact" 

"  It  was  a  fact,"  I  said — rather  stiffly,  perhaps ;  I  could 
not  quite  forgive  Mrs.  Howard  as  yet  for  all  I  had  suffered 
during  that  dreadful  week.  "  Lilian  always  felt  sure  that 
there  had  been  a  true  marriage,  and  that  I  was  really  Miss 
Armadale.  It  has  been  one  of  my  great  griefs  that  she  did 
not  live  to  see  me  owned  and  fully  accepted  by  my  father." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  and  tell  mamma  ?  " 

"I  did  not  suppose  my  affairs  could  interest  Mrs. 
Howard  She  and  I  parted  company  four  years  ago ;  she 
dictated  the  terms  of  separation,  which  were  that  ^1  inter- 
course between  her  family  and  myself  must  cease.     I  never 
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thought  of  disputing  her  word ;  I  simply  yielded  to  her 
will  I  have  never — forgive  me  if  I  speak  too  plainly — 
wished  to  renew  my  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Howard" 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  mamma  was  rather  hard  and  uncom- 
promising," said  Florence.  "  I  was  quite  aghast  when  I 
read  her  letter ;  but  she  wrote  in  the  vaguest  terms,  and 
neither  Fanny  nor  myself  knew  for  a  long  while  what  had 
transpired  exactly.  Pride  of  birth  is  mamma's  weakness  ; 
it  is  almost  her  vice,  I  believe.  I  never  quite  agreed  with  her, 
nor  did  Fanny ;  and  now  that  I  have  more  experience  of 
life,  and  see  more  clearly  what  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
inculcates,  I  perceive  that  such  pride  is  sinfuL  You  must 
not  condemn  us  for  a  judgment  in  which  we  had  no  part, 
and  which  we  never  for  an  hour  endorsed  I  knew  you 
were  safe,  and  as  happy  as  you  could  be  with  Lilian  Agnew, 
or  I  should  have  persisted  in  seeking  you  out,  regardless  of 
every  obstacle.  Fanny,  as  a  daughter  at  home,  could  do 
nothing  else  but  submit  to  the  powers  that  be." 

"  Of  course  she  could  not  I  never  blamed  her  for  an 
instant,  nor  you  either,  Florence.  I  have  kept,  and  shall 
always  keep,  your  dear  letter — the  only  one  I  received  from 
you  while  I  was  at  The  Mount ;  for  it  proved  to  me,  even 
when  my  heart  was  sorest,  your  faithfulness  and  truth. 
Fanny  was  sure,  you  told  me,  I  remember,  that  all  would 
come  right  some  dayy  and  all  has  come  right,  thank  God,  and 
we  can  all  rejoice  together." 

"Will  you  not  tell  us  all  about  it?"  asked  Florence, 
timidly. 

"  Not  now ;  it  is  too  long  a  tale,  and  the  sunset  light  is 
fading ;  but  another  time,  if  you  care  to  hear ! " 

"  If  we  care  to  hear  1  Why,  we  are  both  dying  with 
curiosity  to  know  'how  it  all  happened,'  as  people  say. 
Especially,  I  want  to  know  all  about  your  marriage,  if — ^if — 
I  was  forgetting  that  you  are  a  widow,  dear  ! — if  you  can 
bear  to  speak  of  it  Pray  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you ; 
I  am  culpably  thoughtless ! "  said  Fanny,  pleadingly. 

The  next  day  we  met  by  appointment  at  Dynevor  House, 
and  before  we  parted  my  friends  were  in  full  possession  of 
all  that  had  befallen  me  since  leaving  Howard  Abbey. 

*'  So  strange,"  said  Florence,  when  I  had  finished ;  "  we 
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read  the  account  of  poor  Mr.  Vanghan's  death  in  the  news- 
papas — Chailes  and  Fanny  and  I — and  we  sympathised 
very  deeply  with  the  bereaved  wife,  never  dreaming  that 
Mrs.  Vaug^ian  was  our  own  dear  old  Penny  Dale  I  By  the 
way,  I  may  call  you  *  Penelope '  still  ?  My  tongue  would 
stumble  at '  Mrs.  Vau^han,'  I  am  afiaid.'^ 

*^Pray  call  me  Penelope,  thou^  by  the  way,  I  have 
almost  ceased  to  answer  to  that  name.  My  £Eidier  called 
me  Penelope  while  we  were  together  at  Mentone,  and  Miss 
Beanmont  and  dear  Mother  Meredith  still  preserve  the  old 
cognomen ;  but  my  Windermere  friends,  one  and  all,  and 
my  husband  and  his  fieunily,  as  well  as  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
my  darling  sister  Gertrude,  have  known  me  only  as  Ella,  or, 
sometimes  £i/u  !  " 

"  In  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  *  Who  gave  you  that 
name  ? ' " 

*'  Not  my  godfiaithers  and  godmothers,  certainly,  for  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  I  ever  had  any.  It  was  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Braithwaite — then  Nellie  Armstrong — ^who  dmstened 
me  afresh.  She  objected  to  'Penelope'  as  formal  and 
pedantic,  and  *  Penny '  she  disliked  as  trivial,  and  not  par- 
ticularly pretty:  I  ^ways  secretly  rebelled  against  P^nny 
myself,  and  wished  I  had  some  other  and  more  euphuistic 
diminutive.  AVhen  Nellie  proposed  to  call  me  Ella,  I 
gladly  assented,  and  Lilian  readily  agreed  .S^^  found 
Penelope  too  ponderous  an  appellation,  and  '  Penny,'  she 
said,  was  simply  ridiculous,  applied  to  a  person  of  my 
stature !  So  it  became  '  Ella '  there  and  then,  and  some- 
times •  Elfie.' " 

''And  I  really  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
suit,"  said  Florence ;  "  and  yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall  always 
be  thinking  of  you  as  Penelope.  Do  you  remember 
Madeline  de  Grey  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  remember  her,  and  how  disgusted  she  was 
at  being  perpetually  addressed  as  '  Mad  '  by  her  intimates. 
She  changed  her  name  to  Linnie  at  last,  and  refused  to 
answer  unless  so  addressed." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  met  Madeline  not  long  ago !  She  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  an  Oxford  Professor,  who  is  re- 
ported to  know  six-and-twenty  languages.    We  had  quite  a 
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talk  over  old  times,  though  we  never  had  much  to  say  to 
each  other  at  Castlewood." 

"I  saw  Anne  Layard's  marriage  in  the  Times  several 
years  aga" 

"Yes;  she  married  a  friend  of  my  husband — a  Colonel 
Riverston;  we  were  visiting  her  last  Easter;  they  have  a 
lovely  place,  called  Coombe  Temple.  And,  oh,  Penelope — 
I  mean  JE/ia — who  do  you  think  I  found  there,  visiting  the 
Riverstons  for  the  day  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  possibly  guess,  Flossie  ?  One  of  the  Castle- 
wood girls,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  The  one  among  us  who  always  used  to  say  she 
meant  to  marry  for  money." 

"You  mean  Isabel  Conway.  She  always  declared-  she 
meant  to  wed  a  millionaire;  do  you  not  remember  that 
evening  just  before  the  holidays,  when  she  was  leaving 
school — ^how  she  sketched  out  her  probable  future  in  most 
auriferous  fashion  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  reminded  her  of  that  evening  when  I  saw  her  in 
her  own  home.  She  recollected  it  perfectly,  and  that  some 
of  us  scorned  her  mercenary  aspirations." 

"I  did,  I  know,"  laughed  Fanny;  "I  was  altogether 
horrified  at  her  declaration,  and  insisted  on  reciting  to  her 
all  I  could  remember  of  '  Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Golden 
Leg.'  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  exordium  I  took  the 
trouble  to  bestow  upon  her." 

"  Then  she  has  not  married  a  millionaire,  I  suspect" 

"  No,  indeed ;  she  has  made  what  the  world  calls  a  very 
bad  match,  but  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  a  very  good 
one.  Her  husband  is  a  most  delightful  man,  most  excel- 
lent, most  refined,  and  as  she  most  confidentially  informed 
me,  'exactly  to  her  taste.'  But  she  has  married  him  for 
what  he  is,  and  not  for  what  he  has ;  for  if  it  were  not  for 
her  own  littie  fortune,  they  would  be  extremely  poor.  As 
it  is,  I  am  afraid  they  have  to  practise  the  strictest  economy ; 
but  they  are  devoted  to  each  other,  and  to  their  only  child, 
and  Bell  is  quite  content  to  forego  the  silks  and  satins  and 
jewels  she  once  talked  so  much  about,  to  live  in  a  cottage, 
and  to  give  no  grand  entertainments." 

"  Happy  Bell !  I  always  thought  she  was  made  of  better 
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Stuff  than  she  would  confess  herself  to  be ;  does  she  lire 
near  the  Riverstons  ?  " 

"  About  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Coombe  Temple ;  and 
Anne  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  says  she  is  the  dearest  friend 
she  has.  We  spent  a  day  together  at  Hawthorn  Cottage — 
the  prettiest,  cosiest  little  nest  you  can  imagine  !  It  was  a 
most  primitive  household,  and  almost  bare  of  luxuries,  if 
not  wanting  in  certain  necessities,  as  you  and  I  would  count 
them  ;  but  all  was  most  beautifully  arranged,  and  the  hand 
of  taste  was  everywhere.  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  day 
in  my  life,  and  if  I  were  not  Florence  Dalrymple,  I  think  I 
should  wish  to  be  Isabel  Sandys !  But  I  shall  tire  you  with 
my  reminiscences,  Ella." 

"  Not  at  all  It  is  delightful  to  hear  of  our  old  com- 
panions, many  of  whom,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  never  meet 
again.     ^Vhat  became  of  Charlotte  Dane  ?  " 

'^  She  married  a  missionary,  and  went  out  to  China ;  at 
least,  I  think  it  was  China.  She  met  with  her  husband  at 
the  May  Meetings,  I  believe.  Her  sister  Sara  is  not  mar- 
ried, but  she  has  undertaken  a  Zenana  Mission,  and  is 
somewhere  in  the  East  And — I  am  afraid  I  have  no  more 
to  tell  you.  Ah,  yes ;  did  you  know  that  poor  Annie  Brad- 
ford was  dead?" 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  it  from  the  newspapers.  It  must  have 
been  a  direadful  affliction  for  her  mother,  whose  darling  she 
was." 

"Ah,  but  that  is  not  all;  Annie's  death  was  only  the 
beginning  of  sorrows.  The  Bradfords,  you  know,  had 
always  lived  most  extravagantly,  especially  of  late  years. 
Even  mamma  was  startled  at  their  lavish  expenditure,  and 
wondered  that  any  income  that  was  not  absolutely  colossal 
could  possibly  stand  the  extraordinary  demands  that  were 
continually  being  made  upon  it  Mr.  Bradford  was  a 
sleeping  partner  in  some  great  house  of  business,  and  that 
was  all  we  knew  about  him  ;  but  he  speculated^  it  seems — 
speculated  mtidly ;  and  somehow  he  got  himself  into  the 
power  of  most  unscrupulous  persons,  and  one  act  of  egre- 
gious folly  was  evidently  intended  to  bolster  up  or  to  stave 
off  the  consequences  of  another  equally  insane  piece  of 
business.     At  last  the  bubble  burst,  and  Mr.  Bradford  found 
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himself  not  only  irretrievably  ruined,  but  the  cause  of 
absolute  beggary  to  a  fabulous  number  of  people !  His 
family  vowed  that  he  was  not  so  much  to  blame ;  that  his 
worst  fault  was  a  too  great  credulity,  and  a  weak  habit  of 
putting  off  the  evil  day  at  any  price,  purchasing  present 
ease  at  the  cost  of  future  grief  However  that  may  be,  he 
was  accused  of  criminal  practices.  His  creditors  were 
furious,  and  would  listen  to  no  explanations,  and,  rather 
than  face  a  court  of  justice,  he  fled  the  country,  and  was 
outlawed" 

**  Was  nothing  saved  from  the  wreck  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  if  anything.  Mr.  Bradford  can  never  make 
his  appearance  in  England  again.  Repeated  forgeries  were 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and,  after  a  while,  Mrs. 
Bradford  followed  him  to  Russia,  as  it  is  believed,  though 
some  people  name  Mexico  as  his  plage  of  refuge." 

"  To  think  of  Mr.  Bradford,  so  enormously  rich,  as  we 
always  considered  him,  becoming  bankrupt ! " 

"  The  mere  fact  of  his  bankruptcy  was  his  least  misfor- 
tune, Charles  says.  Of  course  all  his  *  effects '  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  creditors ;  his  town  and  country  houses,  with 
all  their  splendid  furniture;  his  works  of  art,  and  his 
much-vaunted  picture-gallery ;  his  carriages  and  horses,  and 
Mrs.  Bradford's  jewels,  which  were  only  fit  for  a  princess, 
people  declared,  were  all  sold — some  by  auction,  some  by 
private  treaty.  A  large  sum  was  realised,  but  nothing  in 
comptarison  with  what  was  needed  to  pay  even  a  respectable 
dividend  Charles  told  me  that  there  would  not  be,  first 
and  last,  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for 
any  one.  It  was  what  the  Americans  call  an  *  awful 
smash ' ! " 

"  I  think  I  should  die,"  said  Fanny,  "  if  I  were  the  cause 
of  loss  and  ruin  to  innocent  people,  who  had,  through  igno- 
rance or  credulity,  trusted  me.  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  quite 
so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Bradford  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  for  if 
she  be  not  most  shamefully  wTonged,  she  was  to  the  full  as 
blameworthy  as  her  husband  Indeed,  if  accounts  be  true, 
— ^and  they  were  quite  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
observed  for  ourselves, — she  was  continually  uiging  him  on, 
especially  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  seeming  pro- 
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sperity,  to  most  unheard-of  extravagances  !  I  remember 
that  one  of  the  sufferers  said  that  in  the  household  of  the 
Bradfords  '  wine  was  spilt  like  water,  and  gold  and  silver 
lavished  like  common  stones  ! '  That,  of  course,  was  a  mere 
figure  of  speech ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
expenditure  was  even  criminally  reckless.  Happily  for  poor 
Annie,  she  was  dead  and  buried  when  the  earthquake 
came." 

"  And  what  became  of  Eliza  and  of  Rose  ?  As  married 
women,  their  father's  failure  would  not  touch  them  as  deeply 
as  if  they  had  been  still  daughters  at  home ;  though,  of 
course,  their  fortunes  would  suffer,  and  there  would  be  the 
same  disgrace." 

"  The  disgrace  almost  killed  Rose,  I  believe ;  she  was 
always  more  sensitive  than  Eliza;  and  the  grand  fortune 
which  she  expected  to  inherit  vanished  into  air.  Neither 
she  nor  Eliza  were  at  all  largely  dowered,  but  they  were 
spoken  of  as  co-heiresses,  in  conjunction  with  Annie,  as  the 
inheritors  of  fabulous  wealth  at  their  father's  death.  Rose 
has  entirely  withdrawn  from  society.  She  and  her  husband 
have  gone  to  live  in  Germany — *  for  the  education  of  their 
children,'  they  give  out" 

"  And  Eliza  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  sorry  for  Eliza.  Little  love  as  you  owe  her, 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  for  her  nothing  but  compassioa 
She  is  reduced  to  actual  poverty." 

'*  How  can  that  be  ?  Was  Mr.  Carrington  involved  with 
Mr.  Bradford  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  Poor  John  Carrington  never  speculated,  or 
lent  his  name  to  any  kind  of  speculation,  in  his  life.  You  do 
not  know,  then,  that  Eliza  is  a  widow  ?  " 

*  1  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Carrington's  death.  Was  it 
sudden  ?  " 

"  Awfully  sudden :  it  was  an  accident  You  remember 
that  his  great  hobby  was  fishing.  Well,  he  was  somewhere 
in  Ireland — in  Gal  way,  I  believe.  He  had  rented  a  little 
place  there,  just  for  his  favourite  sport,  and  Eliza  and  the 
children  were  with  him.  Whether  he  slipped  and  fell  into 
deep  water,  or  whether  he  had  a  fit,  or  whether  cramp  over- 
took him — for  he  could  swim — no  one  will  ever  know.     He 
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did  not  return  home  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  search  was 
instituted  His  body  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear, 
dark  pool ;  his  rod  was  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  his  tackle  was  just  as  he  must  had  left  it  on  the 
bank." 

And  I,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  receive  lifeless  clay  where 
I  had  looked  to  welcome  the  living,  sentinent  man,  felt 
deeply  for  my  sometime  enemy.  But  she,  it  appeared,  had 
quarrelled  with  her  husband  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  and  they  had  parted  in  mutual  anger.  Thank 
God  that  no  such  awful  memory  was  mine  ! — that  during  our 
short  wedded  life  my  poor  Ambrose  and  I  had  never  known 
estrangement  Ah !  tenfold  bitterness  and  infinite  desola- 
tion must  be  theirs  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciliation after  feud  1  What  must  it  be  to  look  on  the  dead 
face  that  words  and  deeds  of  ours  have  clouded  with  sorrow, 
or  with  wrath,  and  know  that  the  departed  one  is  gone — 
gone  into  that  shadowy,  unknown  world  whence  no  speech 
of  ours  can  follow,  that  repentance  is  vain  and  reconciliation 
impossible ! 

But  even  this  was  not  all  that  Eliza  Carrington  had  to 
suffer.  Had  I  nourished  resentment  against  her,  I  had  been 
indeed  avenged,  for  my  once  triumphant  foe  now  ate  the 
bitter  bread  of  poverty  and  humiliation.  Thank  God  !  who 
gave  me  the  grace  freely  to  forgive  her  past  unkindness,  and 
to  resolve  to  help  her  in  her  need — secretly  if  possible ;  for 
she  had  borne  John  Carrington  only  daughters,  and  the 
estate  passed  on  but  to  male  heirs,  and  the  heir-at-law  she 
had  hated  and  treated  with  disdain,  not  doubting  that  the 
son  for  whom  she  hoped  would  arrive  in  due  season.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  this  detested  cousin — a  most  ungenerous 
man  of  vindictive  disposition — took  all  that  he  could  take, 
without  reference  to  poor  Eliza's  needs ;  and  as  no  will  was 
forthcoming,  and  no  provision,  owing  to  her  "  great  expecta- 
tions," had  ever  been  made  for  the  event  of  "  no  male 
issue,"  the  "  all "  was  sufficiently  inclusive ;  the  unfortunate 
widow  found  herself  left  with  two  little  girls,  and  the  slender 
marriage  portion,  which  she  had  always  regarded  as  insuffi- 
cient pin-money  !  Her  pride,  as  I  well  knew,  was  great,  and 
she  shrank  from  meeting  those  whom  she  had  known  in  the 
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days  of  her  prosperity.  So  it  was  that  no  one  knew  exactly 
whither  she  had  betaken  herself  with  her  two  little  children 
and  her  scanty  pittance.  She  was  supposed  to  be  in  some 
obscure  suburb  of  London,  and  she  had  spoken  of  "  taking 
pupils,"  but  where  she  really  lived,  and  how,  in  her  exile, 
she  fared,  none  of  her  former  friends  could  guess.  Many 
of  them,  I  fear,  cared  very  little  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
once  imperious  and  unhappy  Mrs.  Carrington. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

NEWS   FROM   BRADFIELD. 

DURING  the  three  weeks  which  followed  on  my  re- 
union with  these  dear  friends,  we  revived  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  interests  of  other  days.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  knew  that  Fanny  was  to  be  married  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  she  had  the  prospect 
of  as  much  happiness  as  usually  falls 'to  the  children  of 
mortality.  Her  affianced  husband  was  a  kinsman  of  Sir 
Charles  Dalrymple,  and  a  man,  according  to  all  accounts, 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit 

"  It  is  quite  a  love-match,"  said  Florence  to  me,  when,  in 
Fanny's  absence,  we  were  discussing  the  affair  ;  "  Charles  is 
very  fond  of  him,  and  thinks  most  highly  of  him  ;  he  pro- 
phesies that  Frank  Herbert — that  is  his  name — will  make 
his  mark  in  the  world  and  become  a  person  of  celebrit>% 
At  present  his  position  is  not  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  he  is 
far  from  rich.  I  was  rather  afraid  at  first  that  there  was 
trouble  in  store  for  the  dear  old  Fan,  for  mamma  no  sooner 
guessed  what  might  be  forthcoming  than  she  commanded 
Fanny  home,  and  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  her  into  an 
engagement  with  another  person,  who  was  supp>osed,  at  that 
time,  to  be  a  most  eligible /^r^/." 

"  And  Fanny  was  not  to  be  influenced  ?  " 
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"  No ;  nor  yet  coerced  !  *  I  will  not  marry  Frank  Her- 
bert, mamma,'  was  her  reply  when  the  obnoxious  match  was 
urged  upon  her,  again  and  again,  till,  as  she  confessed  to 
me  afterwards,  she  was  weary  of  her  life,  *  without  your 
sanction  and  papa's.  We  will  wait  as  patiently  as  we  can 
till  you  see  fit  to  withdraw  your  objections ;  but  I  shall 
never  care  for  any  one  else,  and  most  certainly  I  shall  never 
become  the  wife  of  any  other  person.' " 

"  And  Mrs.  Howard  did  finally  consent,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  till  papa  took  it  in  hand,  and  declared  that  Fanny 
had  made  an  unimpeachable  selection,  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  please  herself.  And  a  little  while  after  events 
transpired — that  is,  disclosures  were  made — which  entirely 
justified  Fanny's  rejection  of  her  other  suitor." 

"  Was  that '  other  suitor '  Reginald  Champneys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Penelope ;  what  made  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  little  hesitation  in  your  speech,  and  you 
coloured  as  you  spoke  of  *  disclosures.' " 

"  Did  I  ?  I  was  thinking  of  the  old  times,  when  you  and 
he  were " 

"  When  he  and  I  were  lovers,  or  seeming  lovers.  Flo- 
rence dear,  you  may  speak  freely,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned; 
Mr.  Champneys  has  long  been  no  more  to  me  than  yonder 
stranger  on  the  shore.  I  could  hear  no  report  of  him  that 
would  make  me  regard  him  with  deeper  contempt  than  his 
own  conduct  inspired  long,  long  ago !  But  I  almost 
wonder  that  he  ever  lifted  his  eyes  to  Fanny ;  she  always 
had  doubts — more  than  doubts — of  his  sincerity.." 

"Ah,  yes,  Fanny  has  wonderful  penetration;  she  took 
poor  Reginald's  measure,  while  we  were  still  content  to 
receive  him  at  his  own  valuation.  Only  in  justice  to 
Charles,  I  must  say  he  never  cordially  liked  him ;  he  shared 
to  the  full,  I  think,  in  what  mamma  called  '  Fanny's  un- 
accountable prejudice;'  he  brought  no  precise  charge 
against  him — then;  he  only  said  there  was  a  'worldly  taint' 
in  his  conversation,  and  a  certain  hoUowness  in  his  profes- 
sions." 

"  Hollow,  indeed,  they  were  !  But  did  Sir  Charles 
regard  him  in  a  worse  light  afterwards  ?  " 

"  He  could  not  help  doing  so ;  the  time  came  when  even 
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».:'-  :csc  jrigrrds  had  Bttle  to  mge  in  his  defence ; 
■arn:Tu   irank'y   decLired  that  she  had  been  most 
-  lecsi^^L  jnd  was  voy  thankful  that  Fanny  had 
:^  jjc'Z  z^m  zxs^  23dc6oti.     And  one  day  she  said  to 
=.    ?  tii-  i  Ticssi:  r^^rnmate  thii^  for  Penelope  Dale  that 
.-•*.:^  -L-l    -ir  15  rhev  did.     If  the  engagement  had  gone 
%  Ts  wr:^_:  Tare  rr:kes  her  heaiL'     But  everybody  was 

*  '*'"x:   V-?:.c  J  iLT-r.  cf  The  Gables  ?    AMiy  should  he 

'  *^-.--u>c   Tc  '.i:vei  Reginald  as  his  son,  and  his  un- 

•^•^     r.'.Tcuct  TrrTLiLIy  bioke  hb  heart     The  old  man 

-^"i-  -c  :iai  icui  jrad  o^^in,  and  did  his  best  to  receive  his 

•:    .  ,^Tt    •r:r::scrcccs  ct  repentance  in  aU  good  faith.     I 

-  ^  :  c  s:-  -r^rv  t:.i-:7  dmes  he  paid  his  nephew's  debts, 
-«  rr^cx  vjTi  -vTac  Retprald  used  to  caU  'all  square.'  At 
.^  r-TV^  ."uaie  r*  5cch  a  phch.  that  the  poor  gentleman 
->  •  :--^-:  -%:ri:i>;'r  ir:vriT«i  Reginald  had  faithfully 
-.  ,~^^.  -  -,  -  ^-  2^  j;^  cracsacdons,  to  *  turn  over  a 
-•*  -  ..  ^r-.  ><r::c  icwms  "a  steady  family  man;'  and 
i'     .  ~.  •'  •.x'*^  rt.L>  r«iiiered  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and 

V  -x  ..•  :•/,-^v.:^  -r  i  3XSC  saiEstictory  marriage,  as  far  as 

-  %.>   -MrL':;rTfi»   wT^^j    jctoally  arranged,   when  some 
-.  >  ...    ::>v-'vr2r5^  v\:re  =iide — transactions  with   Jews, 

-  .-    ♦.     x.:\::v  cr.TT.^cn;  r:>   a  fchtfiil  extent,  all    sorts 

•  -^z  ^        '5.;,;::r;L.d  was  5^rbi<icen  to  set  foot  on  the 

^  -X  "-^  '"•.c  i'vri-  ^  Icckec  cj-on  as  his  own.     Ten  thou- 

,  ^:n-->  T^cc  r.^  siTe  die  uncle  s  honour,  it  was  said, 

->  x  b\'  --Cjc-b — cbe  cousin  of  whom,  doubdess,  you 

.  -^  ^.  .r.   -^:£?^  ses:  rcr  r:^  The  GaMes." 

-  V  *u  ^*  I  :=Oir^acc  30U  that  the  old  gendeman  is 

m 

^v    *v  iiei  X  !ew  mocrhs  aftar  Reginald's  di^race, 

V  ^-^v  *   *- ^;:  '^'.r'cct  resiKTation,  was  left  to  Mr.  Elvas- 
,  ^v  :  v^^  r^v:  miae  of  Champneys" 

.  ^     » r^:  iis  :«coine  of  Reginald — of  Mr.  Champ- 

.  ^.-  -.  »»  c-n.^w,  though  I  believe  he  has  sunk  and  sunk 

.  >        v^:5=^^r^^  K>  estimate  the  depth  of  his  degradation. 

\    v^   rx^  *::::?.  in  town  not  many  months  ago,  and  was 
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shocked  at  being  applied  to  to  relieve  his  necessities.  He 
asked  abjectly  for  a  ^ loan^ — ^a  five-pound  note,  he  said, 
would  set  him  straight,  and  leave  him  free  to  accept  a  situa- 
tion which  had  been  promised  him — on  conditions ;  and 
henceforth  he  would  lead  a  sober,  honest  life." 

"  And  did  Sir  Charles  grant  his  request  ?  " 

"Yes;  Charles  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  doing 
rights  for,  as  he  said,  he  might  only  be  ministering  to  vice  ; 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  evident  misery  of  one  who  had 
once  been,  in  some  sort,  a  companion  and  an  intimate.  He 
looked  wretchedly — his  eyes  were  hollow  and  inflamed — he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  confirmed  drunkard ;  his  speech 
was  thick,  his  hand  trembling,  his  gait  unsteady,  and  his 
dress  was  of  the  meanest ! "  ^ 

"  And  the  situation  he  spoke  of — was  there  any  truth  in 
it?" 

"  Not  the  least !  At  any  rate,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  efibrt  on  his  part  to  regain  an  honest,  respectable  posi- 
tion. Papa  heard  of  him  almost  immediately  afterwards,  as 
sunk  in  misery,  shame,  and  poverty ;  and  not  a  month  ago 
Charles  had  a  letter  from  him,  beseeching  and  imploring 
pecuniary  assistance — *  just  one  sovereign ! ' — and  he  would 
never  trouble  him  again." 

"  And  was  that  the  last  you  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  The  very  last,  and  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  hope  he  may 
not  trouble  us  again.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  however,  that  he 
is  not  left  to  encounter  actual  want,  for  he  has  an  allowance 
from  his  cousin,  the  present  master  of  The  Gables ;  it  is 
paid  to  him  weekly,  through  some  lawyer  in  town,  and  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  comfortable  lodgings 
and  good  food,  as  well  as  decent  clothing.  But  he  scorns 
it  as  a  miserable  pittance,  scarcely  worthy  of  his  accept- 
ance." 

"  He  does  accept  it,  though  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  does,  and  it  is  even  sometimes  forestalled. 
But  if  it  were  ten  times  as  much  it  would  be  squandered  in 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  on  other  unworthy  objects. 
Poor,  poor  Reginald ! " 

And  my  heart  ed[iOtdpoor^  poor  I^eginald  I — poor,  indeed, 
in  all  that  makes  man  in  favour  among  his  fellows ! — poorer 
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Still  in  all  that  gives  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  God  !  And 
this  was  the  ideal  of  my  girlish  fancy,  the  unworthy  hero  of 
my  youthful  dreams  ;  the  man  to  whom  I  had  given — as  I 
once  fully  believed — my  whole  heart !  Ah !  how  well  it  was 
that  I  was  undeceived,  ere  yet  my  fate  was  blended  irre- 
vocably with  his.  How  I  thanked  my  God,  who  had 
watched  over  my  inexperienced,  unprotected  girlhood,  and 
through  pain  and  grief  indeed,  yet  amid  countless  mercies, 
brought  me  out  of  the  snare  and  set  my  feet  in  an  open 
place,  and  led  me,  by  paths  that  I  knew  not,  into  the  ways 
of  peace  and  pleasantness. 

And  so  the  time  passed  rapidly  away  at  Southboume,  and 
we  lingered  on  till  we  were  almost  the  last  of  the  "  visitors," 
whom  we  had  learned  to  know  so  well — at  least  by  sight ; 
and  still  I  felt  unwilling  to  turn  my  face  northwards,  and 
establish  myself  for  the  winter  at  Linden  Lodge.  Sir  Chailes 
rejoined  his  family  before  our  party  broke  up,  and  we  re- 
newed our  old  acquaintance  to  my  great  satisfaction,  for  1 
soon  found  that  he  was  wonderfully  improved;  or  else,  I 
had  not  properly  appreciated  him  in  former  days.  The 
more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  intimately  I  knew  him,  the 
better  I  liked  and  esteemed  him  ;  till — when  at  last  we  said 
good-bye  to  each  other,  in  the  drawing-room  of  Dynevor 
House — I  felt  as  if  I  were  parting  from  a  kind  brother,  and 
I  rejoiced  to  know  that  he  was  worthy  even  of  sweet 
Florence  Howard ! 

But  before  we  separated,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
return  to  Linden  Lodge  until  the  spring.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  I  should  rather  enjoy  a  winter  in  London,  and  there 
was  the  old  house  in  Portland  Place,  in  all  readiness  to 
receive  me.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Donovan,  requesting  her  to 
spare  Jemima  to  me,  at  least  till  after  Christmas — engaging, 
on  my  part,  that  her  education  should  not  suifer ;  that  she 
should  study  with  me  regularly,  as  of  old,  and  take  lessons 
from  such  masters  as  should  seem  desirable. 

I  said  nothing  to  Jemima  till  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged. 
She  was  full  of  joy  at  the  prospect  before  her,  though  I  could 
perceive  that  her  heart  was  inly  yearning  for  her  mother.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  ask  Mrs.  Donovan  to  pay  me  a 
visit  as  soon  as  we  should  be  comfortably  established  in 
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Portland  Place,  though  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  her 
lord  and  master  might  not  fancy  himself  included  in  the 
invitation.  For  when  I  recalled  his  extreme  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  almost  amusing  self-assurance  which  was  one  of  his 
marked  characteristics,  I  feared  that  he  would  instantly  con- 
clude that  he  was  asked  to  accompany  his  wife,  and  that  I 
fervently  desired  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  his  society. 
Nay,  I  could  not  feel  quite  certain  that  I  should  not  be 
honoured  with  the  company  of  Master  Frederick  William. 


'^yvrxyx* 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MRS.  O'CALLAGHAN's   LODGER. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  in  an  early  chapter  of  this 
story,  I,  as  editor  of  the  autobiography  of  "  Penelope," 
availed  myself  of  certain  documents,  which,  together  with 
those  of  the  heroine  herself,  were  placed  at  my  disposal  I  was 
then  enabled  to  give  you  a  leaf  or  two  from  the  Diary  which 
Miss  Letitia  Jocelyn  was  accustomed  to  keep  at  that  period 
of  her  life ;  and  now  I  am  about  to  extract  for  your  infor- 
mation certain  passages  which  refer  to  a  particular  episode 
in  the  life  of  Mr,  Reginald  Champneys,  the  quondam  heir 
of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Oliver  Champneys,  of  The  Gables,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

It  was  a  miserably  wet  November  afternoon.  The  rain 
had  fallen  incessantly  all  day ;  it  had  been  one  steady 
downpour  from  earliest  morning,  and  mist  and  fog  had 
obscured  what  faint  light  penetrated  the  dense  clouds  which 
hung  so  heavily  over  the  gloomy,  muddy,  chilly  London 
streets.     It  was  indeed  a  case  of 

"  Heavily  the  low  sky  raining." 

"Not  over  "  towered  Camelot "  certainly,  but  over  our  own 
modem  smoky  metropolis.     It  was  almost  four  o'clock,  and 
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it  was  fast  getting  dark,  the  obscurity  which  by  courtesy  had 
been  called  "  daylight "  was  fast  lapsing  into  veritable  night ; 
and  now,  to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  such  unfortunate 
persons  as  were  still  wayfarers  without,  a  penetrating  wind 
began  to  blow,  piercing  to  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of 
unlucky  pedestrians,  sweeping  round  the  comers  of  dreary, 
dripping  squares  and  deserted  streets,  whistling  shrilly 
among  the  chimney-pots,  and  howling  dismally  in  the 
chimneys  themselves,  sending  ever  and  anon  great  pufis  of 
smoke  downwards  into  drawing-rooms  and  kitchens  rather 
than  upwards  into  the  thick  and  heavy  air. 

By  degrees  the  street-lamps  began  to  flicker  in  the  blast ; 
the  depressed  shopkeepers,  weary  of  a  day  of  busy  idleness, 
yawned  behind  their  unvisited  counters,  and  longed  for 
closing  time.  Nobody  turned  out  who  could  possibly  stay 
at  home,  and  those  who  wei'e  out  hurried  home  as  fast  as 
ever  they  could  go ;  only  the  well-seasoned  policeman,  with 
streaming  oil-cape  tramped  deliberately  along  the  slushy 
pavement,  while  the  postman,  with  his  familiar  rap,  hurried 
from  door  to  door ;  and  even  the  most  sanguine  of  beggars 
struck  work  for  the  nonce,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  den 
that  was  his  nightly  shelter. 

In  the  front  room  of  a  semi-genteel-looking  house,  in  one 
of  the  quieter  by-streets,  not  far  from  University  Hospital, 
sat  a  young  man  looking  gloomily  into  the  smoky  fire,  and 
biting  his  Albert-shaped  nails  with  apparent  relish.  His 
surroundings  were  not  of  the  most  cheerful.  The  room  it- 
self, and  its  shabby,  tawdry  furniture,  indicated  plainly 
enough,  "  Fiunished  Apartments," — quite  as  plainly,  indeed, 
as  did  the  small,  weather-beaten  board  that,  shaken  madly 
by  the  obstreperous  gale,  beat  almost  incessantly  against  the 
iron  railings  of  the  area  below.  The  young  man,  tired, 
possibly,  of  the  contemplation  of  the  sulkiest  and  ashiest 
of  fires^  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  dilapidated  of  grates, 
looked  around  him  with  a  scornful  and  disgusted  air.  He 
was  certainly  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  and 
yet  a  casual  observer  might,  perhaps,  have  set  him  down  at 
forty-five.  He  was  indubitably  a  gentleman — that  is,  by 
birth  and  breeding.  There  was  something  of  grace  still  in 
his  careless  attitude,  and  something  of  natural  hauteur  and 
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patrician  pride  in  his  flushed  and  haggard  countenance,  as 
he  seemed  to*  be  mentally  appraising  every  article  of  furniture 
that  met  his  gaze. 

The  "easy-chair"  in  which  "  Mr.  Camps"  lounged  was 
not  an  easy  one,  nor  was  it  even  respectable ;  for  the  springs 
were  broken,  the  cover  of  American  cloth  was  torn  and 
frayed,  and  displayed  so  mwch  grease,  that  I  believe  it  might 
— like  the  historical  breeches  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden — 
have  been  fried  in  its  own  juices  !  Probably  a  long  succes- 
sion of  lodgers  unduly  addicted  to  pomatum  had  produced 
the  effect,  which  was  neither  cleanly  nor  inodorous.  There 
were  three  or  four  more  chairs,  of  the  ordinary  species — 
mahogany-backed  and  hair-seated — but  it  had  been  hinted 
to  Mr.  Camps  that  only  one  of  them  was  safely  to  be  trusted- 
There  was  a  rickety  Pembroke  table,  covered  with  a  brand- 
new  red  and  yellow  oil-cloth ;  there  was  a  painted  chiffonnier, 
the  doors  of  which  persistently  flew  open,  and  the  drawer 
of  which  remained  obstinately  shut  There  was  a  ponderous 
sofa,  threadbare,  slippery,  and  hard ;  there  was  what  Mrs. 
O'Callaghan,  the  landlady,  ostentatiously  described  as  a 
console  table — and  it  might  have  been,  only  it  had  a  very 
bad  habit  of  coming  down  with  a  crash  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation. There  were  also  chimney  ornaments  in  abund- 
ance, unmatched  vases,  cracked  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, curly  china  dogs,  and  a  plaster-of-paris  statuette, 
which  had  been  well  broken  up  some  time  or  other,  and 
then  as  ingeniously  joined  together  as  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
herself.  Also  there  were  works  of  art  on  the  walls ;  a 
wcmderful  landscape  in  water-colours,  and  two  atrocious 
portraits  in  oil,  representing — one  would  suppose — a  lady 
and  gentleman  who  had  figured  conspicuously  in  the  "  New- 
gate Calendar." 

All  this  Mr.  Camps  contemplated  till  he  shuddered ;  then 
he  surveyed  his  own  dilapidated  costume — his  perfectly-cut 
but  very  shabby  coat  and  trousers,  his  apology  for  a  waist- 
coat, his  once  luxurious  but  now  absolutely  tattered  slippers, 
and  the  miserable  discoloured  rag  that  lay  across  his  knee 
doing  duty  for  a  pocket-handkerchief.  It  was,  however,  of 
the  very  finest  cambric,  and  the  embroidered  monogram  or 
crest  of  its  owner  was  still  to  be  distinguished  in  one  comer, 
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provided  it  were   carefully  studied  and  very    delicately 
handled. 

After  several  minutes'  survey  of  these  much  worn  and 
fast-decaying  garments,  he  started  up,  vigorously  poked  the 
fire,  and  apparently  poked  it  out  He  gave  one  savage, 
final  thrust  with  the  bent  poker,  and  swore  deep  and  loud 
as  a  cloud  of  ashes  and  a  puff  of  returning  smoke  flew  into 
his  face.  But  swearing  would  not  help  him,  though  it 
perhaps  relieved  his  feelings ;  the  fire  must  be  relighted ;  he 
could  not  sit  shivering  there  till  bed-time,  and  the  drudge 
whom  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  called  her  maid-of-all-work  must  be 
summoned  to  the  rescue.  There  was  a  bell  in  the  room — 
at  least,  there  was  a  handle,  which  was  sometimes  effectual 
when  pulled  with  extra  vigour,  and  now  Mr.  Camps  put 
forth  all  his  strength,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  temper, 
and  hoped  that  somebody  would  hear,  and  graciously 
respond 

He  listened,  but  there  was  no  ascending  footstep  on  the 
creaking  stairs.  He  turned  again  to  the  window,  only  the 
wind  and  the  rain  met  him  there.  The  muftin-man  came 
along  tinkling  his  little  bell,  that  sounded  but  feeble  and 
fitfully  in  the  blast  Mr.  Camps  thought  how  very  nice  it 
would  be  to  sit  down  to  well-buttered,  crisp  muffins,  and 
strong,  hot  coffee,  at  a  cosy,  bright  fireside.  The  newspaper- 
boy  came  next,  scudding  down  the  street,  crying  "  Evening 
papaar  ! "  and  recklessly  flinging  something  white  down  the 
area-steps,  or  thrusting  it  under  the  front-door.  And  lastly 
appeared  a  wretched  family  group — man,  woman,  babe  in 
arms,  and  three  small,  miserable  children,  forming  a  string 
quite  across  the  mud  and  puddles  of  the  roadway ;  and 
they  were  all  singing — or  attempting  to  sing,  poor  souls  ! — 
"  Jerusalem  the  golden  ! " 

Then  they  ceased  and  huddled  themselves  together  under 
a  door-way ;  the  muffin-belPs  tinkle  died  away  round  the 
comer  of  the  street,  and  the  newspaper-boy  was  gone. 
Richard  Camps,  with  a  muttered  execration,  wheeled 
round  to  the  black,  fireless  hearth,  and  rang  the  bell  again 
and  again,  each  time  with  more  furious  energy. 

At  last  one  long  and  vigorous  peal  brought  up  some  one 
from  the  lower  world — z,  slip-shod,  worried-looking,  and  par- 
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ticukrly  dirty  damsel  flounced  into  the  room,  and,  without 
at  all  heeding  the  lodger's  complaints  and  requests,  began, 
with  open  mouth,  "  Please,  Mr.  Scamp,  missis  sends  her 
compliments,  and  says  as  how  she'd  have  you  to  know  that 
she  can't  have  such  an  ungenteel  noise  in  her  house,  and, 
what's  more,  sht  won*t !  And  if  she  hadn't  a  bin  undress- 
ing of  the  baby,  which  is  dreadful  bad  with  its  teeth,  poor 
lamb !  she'd  have  comed  up  herself,  and  spoke  her  mind 
she  would  ! "  And  Blowsalinda,  otherwise  "  Betsy,"  stared 
saucily  at  her  auditor,  waiting  to  see — as  she  expressed  it 
— "  how  that  young  swell  took  it  I  " 

He  took  it  frantically.  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
retailing  your  mistress's  impertinence  to  me  ? "  he  shouted, 
glaring  at  the  untidy  and  besmudged  face,  that  seemed  in 
no  way  abashed  at  his  angry  retort 

"  Now,  don't  go  for  to  swear ! "  replied  Blowsalinda 
gravely,  "  for  that's  what  we  won't  stand — none  of  us  in  this 
house  !  And  missis  'ud  be  up  in  a  jiffy  if  she  heard  them 
naughty  words." 

"  Confound  ypu  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Camps,  struggling, 
however,  to  keep  his  temper,  as  he  unwillingly  recognised 
the  impolicy  of  hopelessly  offending,  through  her  subordi- 
nate, the  magnate  of  the  house.  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  had  a 
temper,  and  she  prided  herself,  in  no  small  degree,  on 
her  powers  of  oratory  when  fully  roused.  And  there  were 
stringent  reasons,  as  the  unfortunate  young  man  well  knew, 
7v/iy  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  on  his  part  to 
put  her  on  her  mettle.  So  he  curbed  his  wrath,  and  con- 
tinued, quite  mildly,  "Well,  I  am  sorry  the  bell  is  so 
noisy ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  fire  is  quite  out,  and  it 
must  be  at  once  rekindled?  But  first  go  down  and 
bring  up  candles,  lower  the  blind,  and  see  if  those 
stupid  curtains  cannot  be  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  a  little 
of  this  dreadful  wind ;  there  are  no  shutters,  of  course. 
And  I  think  I  may  as  well  have  my  tea,  as  soon  as  the 
fire  burns  up.  See  that  the  kettle  boils,  and  that  the 
water  is  not  smoked,  as  it  was  this  morning — enough  to 
poison  one  I  And  cut  the  toast  a  litde  thinner  than  if 
you  were  making  it  for  ploughmen  and  navvies ;  and 
cannot  you  find  any  better  butter  than  that  dreadful  stuff 
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that  actually  makes  me  sick,  with  its  exceeding  rankness  ? 
Go  at  once ;  why  do  you  stand  grinning  there  ?" 

And  once  more  Mr.  Camp's  anger  began  to  rise,  and  he 
forgot  the  expediency  of  conciliation.  Blowsalinda  made 
not  the  smallest  attempt  to  obey  his  orders,  well  aware  as 
she  was  that  her  already  irate  mistress  was  outside  on  the 
landing,  listening  to  every  word  that  was  uttered  within  the 
room. 

"  I  can't  bring  up  candles,"  said  the  girl,  doggedly ;  "for 
why  ?  You  ain't  no  candles  left — ^not  so  much  as  a  candle- 
end  !  And  as  to  toast,  it's  too  much  trouble,  and  if  you 
want  it  like  a  wafer,  you'd  better  make  it  yourself!  I've  no 
time  for  fusses;  and  there's  the  back-parlour  a-calling 
and  hollering  for  his  tea  1  He  can't  rally  at  the  bell,  'cos 
missis  took  away  the  handle  when  ^that  sea-captin  was  here 
as  didn't  pay  his  way.     Now  that  there  captin " 

"  I  will  trouble  you  not  to  favour  me  with  reminiscences 
of  former  lodgers,"  interrupted  Mr.  Camps,  haughtily.  "Be 
so  good  as  to  obey  my  commands  as  quickly  as  you  can.  If 
my  stock  of  candles  is  exhausted,  that  is  your  own  £iult ;  you 
ought  to  have  obtained  a  fresh  supply  before  the  evening.  I 
suppose  there  are  candles  in  the  house  ?  If  not,  fetch  some 
from  the  chandler's  immediately — immediately ^  I  say!" 

"  Very  fine !  very  fine,  indeed ! "  screamed  a  shrill  voice 
in  the  doorway.  "  I've  come  to  see  what  all  this  disturbance 
is  about !  A  pretty  noise  to  make  in  a  genteel  house,  with  a 
sick  baby  and  a  lady  lodger  in  the  front  parlour  with  the 
most  delicatest  of  nerves !  You  may  go  down,  Betsy  ;  the 
child's  a-screaming,  and  the  back-parlour's  a-hollering  at  the 
top  of  the  kitchen-stairs  for  his  tea,  fit  to  raise  the  dead  !  I 
wish  I  hadn't  such  ungenteel  lodgers  as  don't  know  how  to 
behave  themselves !  I  shall  have  dear  Mrs.  Miniver,  as 
gives  me  no  trouble,  and  pays  handsome,  and  reg'lar, 
giving  me  notice  next     Do  you  hear,  BtXsy—go  !  " 

And  Betsy,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  witness  the 
interesting  scene  which  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
about  to  be  enacted,  went  reluctantly ;  while  Mr&  O'QJla- 
ghan,  solemnly  shutting  the  door  behind  her,  advanced  with 
great  dignity  towards  the  unlucky  Mr.  Camps,  who  trembled 
with  dismay.     He  had  learned  by  sad  experience  the  capa- 
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bilities  of  his  landlady  when  she  settled  herself  to  give  any 
offending  person  "a  piece  of  her  mind  !" 

''  Now,  young  man,"  she  commenced,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  "  I  want  you  to  understand  as  I  don't  keep  these 
elegant  and  commojous  apartments  for  such  as  you  1  Here's 
three  weeks,  come  to-morrow,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  colour 
of  your  money  !  As  to  your  candles,  the  last  wasn't  paid 
for,  nor  the  last  before  them — no  !  nor  the  last  before  themy 
if  I've  any  memory  at  all  Nor  is  that  all  that  is  owing  for  ; 
there's  the  bacon  you  eats  for  your  breakfast,  and  the 
eggs,  and  the  bloaters,  and  lots  of  things  that  hasn't  been 
settled  for  this  fortnight  and  more  !  And  Mr.  Muggs,  at 
the  comer,  won't  trust  you  another  farden's-worth.  So 
where  your  candles  is  to  come  from,  I'm  sure  /don't  know, 
— perhaps  you  do ! " 

"  Really,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan ! "  began  Mr.  Camps ;  but  his 
landlady  cut  him  short  "  Stop  a  bit,"  she  cried,  "  I  haven't 
done  yet  It's  my  way,  when  I  begins  with  a  subject,  to  go 
through  with  it  I've  meant  to  tackle  you  every  day  this 
week,  but  put  it  off,  being  soft-hearted  like,  and  not  given 
to  hurting  anybody's  feelings.  Still,  I'm  a  poor  woman — as 
good  as  a  widder,  seeing  my  husband  cut  and  run  to 
Ameriky  two  months  before  that  misfortunate  child  down- 
stairs was  bom  ;  and  I  can't  stand  out  of  my  money.  I 
owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  my  poor  dear  children,  not  to  let 
myself  be  wronged !  And  there's  the  butcher — and  a  very 
gentlemanly,  kind-hearted  man  is  Mr.  Jobson  ;  but  he  says 
to  me,  no  later  than  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  order 
Mrs.  Miniver's  mutton  chop,  *  Mrs.  Callaghan,'  says  he,  *  I 
don't  wish  in  no  wise  to  be  hard  on  young  chaps  as  is  under 
the  weather,  but  I  can't  let  your  drawing-room  have  another 
pound  of  rump-steak,  nor  yet  a  kidney,  nor  yet  nothinky  till 
he  settles  my  little  bill  I '  And  now,  to  come  to  the  point, 
I'll  thank  you  to  settle  my  little  bill,  which  has  run  three 
weeks  come  to-morrow  aftemoon  ;  and  Mr.  Jobson's  and 
Mr.  Muggs's,  and  the  greengrocer's,  and  what  not  I  or — Mr. 
Camps,  I  must  put  the  matter  in  my  lawyer's  hands !  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  three  weeks'  rent ;  and  there's  the  milk  and 
the  beer  I've  been  paying  for ;  and  I  won't  lose  my  money  ! 
I  know  my  duty  to  my  innocent  children  better  than  that,  I 
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hope ;  and  if  you  don't  know  your  dut)',  Mr.  Camps,  the 
sooner  we  parts  company  the  better — onXy^  first  well  settle 
scores,  you  know." 

"  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  commenced  the  young  man,  and 
then  he  stopped,  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  so  much 
eloquence. 

"  Yes,  sir  !  what  did  you  please  to  observe,  sir  ?  Fm  all 
attention,  sir  1 "  was  the  sarcastic  rejoinder.  "  Will  it  be 
quite  convenient  this  evening,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  quite  !  "  replied  Mr.  Camps,  in  an  apologetic 
tone.  "  I  really  must  crave  your  patience — your  indulgence 
— till  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  a  day  or  two  later  stilL  Shall 
we  say  the  beginning  of  next  week  ?  I'm  daily  expecting 
remittances." 

"  Never  mind  remittances.  Fve  heard  of  them  before  ; 
they  never  was  much  good,  I  fancy.  That  sea-captain  as 
served  me  so  shamefully  was  always  expecting  oi  remittances. 
ril  trouble  you  for  money  down,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Camps« 
and  if  it's  not  forthcoming,  I  shall  know  as  the  last  letter  of 
your  name  ought  to  come  first  /  A  man  as  tries  to  cheat  a 
poor,  lone,  lorn  womanlike  me  out  of  her  honest  due  is — a 
Scamp !    There,  sir  ! " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  cheat  you,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  re- 
l)lied  the  lodger,  mildly ;  "  and  if  you  will  only  be  a  little 
reasonable,  all  will  come  right  Be  assured  I  will  satisfy 
your  claims  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

"All  well  and  good,"  sturdily  answered  the  inexorable 
landlady,  "  but  I  want  my  money !  And — as  my  lawyer, 
p'raps,  would  tell  me  that  you  are  not  worth  powder  and 
shot,  and  it's  not  easy  to  skin  a  flint — ^u^'hat  do  you  say 
to  tramping  this  very  night,  turning  out  into  them  pleasant 
streets,  with  no  more  than  you  stand  up  in  ?  There's  the 
Euston  Hotel,  all  ready  for  such  nobs  as  you,  you  know." 

"  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  returned  the  young  man,  haughtily, 
and  drawing  up  his  fine  but  wasted  figure,  "  I  promise  you 
on  my  honour — on  the  word  of  a  Champ — of  a  gentleman, 
that  you  shall  not  lose  anything  by  me.  I  confess  to 
you  that  I  have  changed  my  last  sovereign.  I  do  not 
know  when  brighter  days  will  come — I  sometimes  think  I 
had  better  spend  my  last  sixpence  on  a  dose  of  prussic  acid, 
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or  of  any  sure  poison  that  is  to  be  obtained,  or  take  a 
plunge-bath  from  the  Embankment  But  I  have  a  few 
valuables  left — a  ring,  a  signet  ring,  a  seal,  a  diamond 
ring  that  came  to  me  from  my  ancestors  ;  and  these, 
madam — bitter  as  the  sacrifice  will  be — shall  go  to  liquidate 
your  claims." 

The  astute  landlady  keenly  eyed  her  hapless  lodger,  as 
if  to  determine  whether  he  spoke  truth  or  not ;  and  after 
a  long  and  doubtful  scrutiny,  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  really  was  not  intending  to  deceive;  and,  with 
the  prospect  of  money  actually  to  come,  she  softened  a 
little. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  give  you 
credit  for  another  day  or  two.  I  always  was  too  soft ! — 
1*11  try  you  a  bit  longer.  But,  mind,  if  you  don't  mean 
what  you  says,  I'll  have  no  more  mercy  on  you !  And  I 
hope  the  jewels  is  real  ones — not  flash  things,  all  pinchbeck 
and  coloured  glass.  And  if  they  are  rea/  and  no  sham,  I 
hope  they  are  honestly  come  by.  People  that  have  ances- 
tors ought  not  to  be  owing  for  three  weeks'  lodgings ! " 

And  with  a  valedictory  grunt,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  swept 
grandly  from  the  room,  opening  the  door  so  suddenly  as 
almost  to  upset  Blowsalinda,  who  had  retreated  no  further 
than  the  landing,  albeit  the  baby  continued  to  wail,  and  the 
back-parlour,  at  intervals,  to  implore  his  tea. 

Mr.  Camps  was  left  to  his  own  reflections,  which  must 
have  been  gloomy  enough,  all  things  considered ;  the  more 
so,  as  he  meditated  by  the  light  of  a  street-lamp,  which, 
fortunately  for  him,  was  exactly  opposite  his  window.  But 
in  a  short  time  Blowsalinda  reappeared,  with  a  flaring  dip- 
candle  and  a  scuttle-full  of  kindling ;  and  very  soon,  under 
her  experienced  hands,  the  fire  blazed  up,  and  in  a«  few 
minutes  more  tea  was  on  the  table. 

Such  tea  as  it  was  !  He  swallowed  several  cups  of  the 
wretched  mixture,  which  no  more  cheered  than  it  inebriated ; 
and  he  tried  to  eat  a  slice  of  the  bread-and-butter  that  ac- 
companied it ;  but  either  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  had  taken  away 
his  appetite,  or  the  food  was  not  over  and  above  palatable, 
for  he  scarcely  took  a  second  mouthful,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  had  finished  his  repast     Then,  turning  to  the  fire, 
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which  now  burnt  cheerily,  for  all  the  ashes  that  overspread 

the  hearth ;  he  began  to  ruminate,   '*  I  might  try !   why 

not?"  he  said,  as  if  questioning  himself;   '^ifs  the  last 

chance,  and  she  was — she  really  vnts  very  fond  of  me !     I 

don't  suppose  she  cared  twopence  for  that  fair-haired  young 

parson  that  she  married ;  there  was  some  talk  about  his 

saving  her  life,  in  a  fire,  wasn*t  there  ?     I  am  sure  there 

was  something  quite  out  of  the  common  way.     It  was  not 

a  love-match,  Mhl  Carrington   said     Oh,  'i  I  could  but 

have  foreseen !  if  1  had  but  stuck  to  my  Penelope !  and 

she  really  was  the  finest  creature  I  ever  saw !     If  that  old 

fool,  her  father,  had  but  given  me  a  hint,  if  I  had  not  put 

faith  in  that  malicious  mischief-maker,  Letitia  Jocelyn,  I 

might  at  least  have  been  the  master  of  Armadale,  if  not  of 

The  Gables  !    I  need  not  have  been  a  miserable  pensioner 

on  the  generosity  of  my  detested  cousin  1    Yes !  I  will 

make  the  attempt     I  will  do  it  this  very  night !     ^  Faint 

heart  never  won  flair  lady!'    I  wish,  though,  I  had  not 

written  that  letter !  that  compromises  me  worse,  far  w^orse, 

than  my    desertion !     She  may  resent  that,   bitterly ;    a 

woman  of  her  stamp  scarcely  ever  forgives  such  an  insult 

Nevertheless,  I  think  I'll  venture  it !     I  caimot  be  more 

wretchedly  situated    than  I  am !    Come,   Penelope,   my 

beauty,  I'll  test  your  womanhood ;  I'll  see  what  you  are 

made  of  before  I  am  two  hours  older.     We'll  see  if  Richard 

Camps  cannot  play  Reginald  Champneys,  die  Irresistible, 

once  more." 

Again  he  looked  out  on  the  inclement  night  The  rain 
still  fell  heavily,  but  the  wind  was  not  quite  so  violent. 
*'  The  chances  are  I  shall  find  her  alone,"  he  said,  softly,  to 
himself;  "she  goes  into  very  little  society  as  yet,  I*  hear, 
and  on  such  an  evening  there  is  every  chance  of  her  being 
at  home,  and  without  company.  I  must  take  a  cab,  of 
course.  I  can't  go  into  her  house  like  a  drowned  rat,  to  be 
refused  admission  by  her  servants.  Let  me  see !  Hoik' 
much  money  have  I  in  my  purse  ?  " 

His  face  fell  as  he  counted  the  few  coins  that  still  re- 
mained, and  he  paused,  as  if  to  consider. 

"No ;  it  won't  do  to  spend  my  last  half-crown  till  I  am 
pretty  sure  of  my  game,"  he  said,  reflectively.     "  She  may 
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be  from  home,  or  she  may  refuse  to  receive  me;  and  by 
hook  or  by  crook  I  must  have  some  supper.  I  can't  starve 
— I  won't  I'd  rather  take  a  header  into  the  Thames  at 
once.     Oh,  I  know  how  I  can  manage  it ! " 

He  took  up  his  dip-candle,  which  ab*eady  was  guttering 
frightfully,  and  adjourned  to  his  bed-room.  The  chamber 
in  which  he  slept  was  small  and  stuffy,  bare  of  comforts, 
and  lacking  many  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The 
mirror  in  which  he  contemplated  his  still  handsome  and 
patrician  features  was  cracked  all  across,  and  gave  him  a 
speckled  and  distorted  appearance;  his  brushes  were  few 
and  worn,  and .  he  was  accommodated  with  a  single  towel 
only,  so  coarse,  so  rough,  and  so  badly  washed,  that  he 
looked  round  in  disgust  and  in  despair  to  see  if  there  was 
nothing  else  available  for  the  drying  of  his  hands. 

Thus  he  dressed,  under  difficulties  such  as  in  former 
days  he  had  never  even  conceived,  and  such  as  no  servant 
in  his  uncle's  house  would  have  endured.  He  put  on  his 
one  tolerably  decent  coat ;  as  far  as  possible  he  put  himself 
into  regulation  evening  dress.  But  the  effect  displeased 
him,  and  he  cursed  his  bad  luck  again  and  again  as  he 
tossed  about  the  contents  of  an  untidy  drawer  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  discover  a  pair  of  gloves  that  were  presentable. 
Lastly,  he  took  from  another  drawer  a  small  and  very  beau- 
tiful edition  of  Ariosto,  and,  after  carefully  wrapping  it  up  in 
his  clean  pocket-handkerchief,  prepared  to  brave  the  fiiry 
of  the  tempest,  which  seemed,  after  its  brief  lull,  to  have 
burst  forth  with  renewed  violence. 

His  first  destination  was  the  shop  of  a  second-hand  book- 
seller, not  far  off,  and  to  the  master  of  this  shop  Mr.  Camps 
seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  known.  In  a  few  minutes,  after 
something  of  a  haggle,  a  small  sum  was  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Camps,  and  the  Ariosto  remained  the  property  of  the  book- 
seller, who  knew  exactly  where  he  could  sell  it  as  "  a  bar- 
gain" with  considerable  advantage  to  himsel£  Having 
satisfactorily  achieved  the  preliminary  business,  he  again 
sallied  forth,  this  time  to  the  nearest  cab-rank,  and,  hailing 
the  first  hansom,  desired  the  cabman  to  drive  him  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  a  certain  house  in  Portland  Place. 

32—2 
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CHAPTER   XLIIL 

PENELOPE'S   NARRATIVE  RESUMED. 

IT  was  one  of  the  wettest  and  most  dismal  of  Novem- 
ber days — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for,  as  a  rule, 
November  in  London  gives  us  a  great  many  wet  and  dismal 
days.  Jemima  and  I  had  arranged  for  a  visit  to  South  Kensing- 
ton ;  but  when  we  saw  the  sort  of  morning  that  presented 
itself  while  we  were  taking  our  breakfast,  we  changed  our 
minds,  and  determined  to  content  ourselves  with  the  British 
Museum,  as  being  so  much  nearer  home.  But  even  that 
innocent  little  dissipation  we  were  compelled  to  abandon, 
for  the  rain  fell  more  and  more  steadily;  the  fog,  instead  of 
clearing  away  as  the  morning  advanced,  thidcened  and 
lowered,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  we  could  not  disguise  from 
ourselves  the  unwholesome  fact  that  we  were  in  for  a 
thoroughly  wet  day  indoors. 

Jemima  was  very  good,  though  she  had  ardently  antici- 
pated South  Kensington,  and  was  tolerably  content  to  pay 
another  visit  to  Great  Russell  Street  She  obeyed  without 
a  murmur  when  I  desired  her  to  bring  out  her  French  books 
for  a  lesson,  after  having,  out  of  pity  to  my  coachman  and 
the  horses,  countermanded  the  closed  carriage.  We  had 
rather  a  long  morning,  and  Jemima  got  through  quite  a 
tough  page  of  her  French  author,  and  wrote  a  difficult 
exercise  on  the  irregular  verbs  that  required  very  few  correc- 
tions. Then  we  were  summoned  to  our  early  dinner,  and 
afterwards  we  read  till  it  was  dark;  and  I  think  we  must 
both  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  drowsy  dusk  before  lamps 
were  lighted,  lulled  by  the  moan  of  the  wind  and  the  mono- 
tonous patter-patter  of  the  downpouring  rain  on  the  leads  of 
the  conservatory. 

We  were  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  who 
came  to  attend  to  the  fire  and  inquire  if  he  should  light  up 
the  room  ;  and  then  we  listened,  almost  in  dismay,  to  the 
strife  of  the  elements  without ;  to  the  rain — or  was  it  sleet  ? 
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— sweeping  against  the  window-panes,  and  to  the  wind 
howling  in  the  chimney  and  shaking  and  rattling  the  well- 
set  window-sashes. 

"  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  night,"  said  Jemima,  drawing  a 
footstool  on  to  the  hearth,  and  nestling,  as  was  her  favourite 
custom  at  that  hour,  close  to  my  side.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
how  sad  it  must  be  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  face  this 
storm  out  of  doors ;  but  how  much  sadder  for  those  who 
have  to  bear  the  drench  and  the  chill  without  knowing 
where  to  find  a  home.  Hark !  the  wind  is  almost  like 
thunder.  I  looked  out,  before  Burton  drew  the  curtains, 
and  I  saw  that  the  fog  was  gone ;  but  the  rain  was  driving 
full  pelt,  and  running  in  streams  down  the  road,  and  people 
were  regularly  fighting  with  the  gale.  But  it  is  very  com- 
fortable in  this  nice  large  room,  full  of  light  and  warmth  and 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  amusing  things." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  I  answered  "  Let  us  try,  Mimie,  to  be 
really  thankful"  And  then  we  talked  a  little  while  about 
God's  goodness  to  us  in  the  common  mercies  and  blessings 
of  our  everyday  life  ;  and  I  fell  involuntary  into  a  musing 
fit,  and  reflected  how  much  God  had  given  me — how  much 
more  than  any  others  whom  I  knew,  and  how  much  more 
than  I  had  ever  anticipated  or  hoped  for. 

Presently  we  went  downstairs  to  tea,  for  when  we  were 
quite  alone  we  preferred  to  take  it  in  the  dining-room  on 
the  large  table,  where  there  was  space  for  all  the  simple 
dainties  that  cook  delighted  to  send  up  for  ^*  little  Miss 
Donovan's  "  benefit  Little  Miss  Donovan  fully  appreciated 
the  attention,  and  generally  made  so  excellent  a  repast  that 
she  could  dispense  with  supper  before  going  to  bed  at  half- 
past  eight  For  I  had  promised  Mrs.  Donovan  that  if  she 
would  "  lend  "  me  Jemima  I  would  not  spoil  her,  nor  suffer 
her  to  fall  into  bad  habits ;  and  for  the  sake  of  her  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  for  her  good  looks,  I  took  care  that  she 
should  have  a  full  allowance  of  the  repose  that  is  popularly 
known  as  "beauty  sleep." 

In  the  dining-room  the  shutters  were  closed  behind  the 
heavy  curtains,  and  we  heard  less  of  the  wind  and  rain  ;  but 
when  we  were  upstairs  again  we  found  that  the  storm  was 
raging  more  fiercely  than  before.    Jemima  proposed  to  read 
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to  me,  and  I  took  my  work  and  tried  to  settle  myself  for  the 
evening.  But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  could  not  listen ; 
and  when  Jemima  suddenly  stopped  and  asked — SiS  she 
frequently  did — ^whether  I  agreed  with  some  sentiment  of 
the  author,  I  started  to  find  I  had  wandered  far  away  from 
my  own  fireside,  and  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  subject 
to  which  my  young  companion  referred.  Curiously  enough, 
I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  those  last  painful  days  at 
Howard  Abbey — ^my  conversation  with  my  hostess  and  with 
Mrs.  Carrington,  my  misery  and  despair,  my  mortified  pride, 
my  deeply-wound^  love.  And  I  wondered  what  would 
have  become  of  me  had  I  carried  out  my  first  intention,  and 
come  to  London,  not  as  a  rich  widow,  but  as  a  poor  toiler, 
seeking  in  some  way  or  other  my  daily  bread,  a  poor, 
unfriended  girl,  without  home,  or  refuge,  or  lawful  pro- 
tector !  What  might  have  been  had  not  my  beloved  Lilian 
taken  me  to  her  heart  in  that  direst  need  of  my  extremity? 
Ah !  how  good  my  God  had  been  to  me,  ordering  all  my 
ways,  and  interposing  on  my  behalf  when  earthly  help  was 
failing  and  earthly  hope  was  sinking  fast  away ! 

"  Do  not  let  us  read  any  more,"  said  Jemima,  when  I  had 
answered  her  somewhat  stupidly.  "This  is  not  a  very 
interesting  book,  I  think,  and  we  are  neither  of  us  in  the 
mood  for  it  to-night.  The  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  rain 
distracts  me.     May  I  get  my  work,  and  have  a  chat  ?  " 

I  readily  assented,  and  very  soon  Jemima,  in  narrating 
some  amusing  stories  about  her  St  Ursula's  acquaintances, 
became  quite  animated.  The  fire  burned  to  a  steady,  welcome 
glow,  the  lamps  shone  more  brilliantly  as  the  evening  passed. 
Jemima  again  took  her  seat  on  the  hearthrug,  and,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  began  to  arrange  my  hair — a  task 
to  which  she  was  extremely  partial  when,  as  she  assured  me, 
I  was  not  lodcing  to  the  best  advantage.  That  evening  I 
wore  a  rich  black  silk  dress,  very  plainly  made,  and  relieved 
only  by  some  of  the  soft  gossamer  frilling  which  was  just  then 
coming  into  fashion,  especially  for  ^e  lighter  styles  of 
mourning.  And  I  had  lately  given  up  crape,  and  allowed 
myself  some  latitude  in  the  way  of  jet  trimming,  tulle,  and 
lace.  I  had  on,  too,  a  very,  beautiful  brooch,  the  last  gift  of 
my  precious  Gertrude — ^a  mourning  brooch, -composed  of 
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black  enamel,  wreathed  with  finest  pearls,  and  set  with  a 
device,  or  rather  monogram,  of  our  united  initials,  G.  and 
P.,  formed  of  diamonds  of  the  purest  water. 

"  There  now,  you  are  really  comme  it  faut!  "  said  Mimie, 
when  she  had  smoothed  down  the  last  braid  and  adjusted 
the  last  ringlet ;  "  but  you  want  something  to  complete  your 
toilette.  Ah,  I  know  !  I  may  take  one  of  these  lovely  white 
camellias  to  fasten  in  your  hair,  may  I  not  ?  I  shall  choose 
the  most  perfect  of  them  all.  There,  is  it  not  a  beauty  ?  It 
will  look  so  bonnie  among  the  folds  of  your  dark  hair,  just 
fastened  among  these  heavy  plaits.  There,  now  you  will  do, 
Mrs.  Vaughan  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  own  handi- 
work. Yes !  I  like  you  to  appear  full-dressed  of  an  evening 
when  /  am  sitting  opposite.  It  is  so  good  to  look  at  you  as 
long  and  as  admiringly  as  I  please." 

"  You  little  flatterer !  Take  care,  Mimie,  you  will  make 
me  vain.  I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  have  my  head  turned, 
remember." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  Hark  !  I  fancied  I  heard  wheels  out- 
side." 

"  Very  probably.  The  wet  evening  will  not  keep  every  one 
at  home  \  there  will  be  dinner-parties  all  the  same,  and  the 
theatres  will  be  open." 

"  Ah,  but  the  wheels  stopped  at  the  door ;  and  there  are 
only  servants  in  the  next  house,  Mrs.  Mounsey  says.  Yes, 
there  is  certainly  an  arrival." 

I  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  except  the  roar  of  the 
wmd,  and  the  roll  of  a  heavy  carriage  at  that  moment  pass- 
ing. But  immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  sound,  as  of 
voices,  on  the  stairs,  and  the  next  minute  I  knew  that  some 
visitor  was  about  to  be  introduced.  I  could  discern  a  manly 
tread,  and  a  manly  voice,  and  somehow  they  both  seemed 
familiar ;  my  foolish  heart  began  to  throb — might  it  not  be 
James  Thornton,  whose  home  was  no  farther  off  than 
Harley  Street  1  There  was  some  little  delay,  or  so  it  appeared 
to  me,  but  almost  before  I  could  rise  from  my  seat  the  door 
was  flung  back,  and  my  father's  old  butler,  whose  services  I 
still  retained,  announced  "  Mr.  Reginald  Champneys." 

For  one  instant  the  room  swam  round  me ;  there  was  a 
sound  like  rushing  waters  in  my  ears,  and  the  lights  burned 
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dim.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  in  less  than  a  minute 
composure  returned,  and  I  felt  myself  bending  with  a  stately 
and  frigid  condescension ;  and  almost  immediately  I  was 
asking  myself  how  this  man  dared  intrude  himself  upon  my 
privacy ! — ^howhe  could  presume  to  enter  any  house  of  mine ! 
And  I  felt,  for  the  moment,  a  keen  and  stinging  pain,  as  if 
the  scar  that  the  long-closed  wounds  had  left  in  my  heart 
throbbed  again  most  cruelly.  He  did  not  speak,  though  the 
servant  had  withdrawn.  Jemima  stood  steadfastly  regarding 
the  stranger. 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  strange  accident  I  owe  this  visit  ? '' 
I  inquired  And  I  heard  my  voice  ring  hard  and  cold,  as 
if  it  were  some  other  than  myself  who  spoke ;  and  I  felt,  or 
so  I  fancied,  my  form  dilate,  as  I  bent  upon  him  a  gaze 
beneath  which  he  shrank 

"  I  came  because  I  could  not  help  it,  Penelope ! "  he 
replied,  humbly,  and  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  I  am  not  *  Penelope  '  to  any  but  my  closest  friends — I 
am  Mrs.  Vaughan  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — but  we  were  friends,  dear  Mends, 
once,  were  we  not  ?    May  I  not  speak  to  you  alone  ?  ** 

I  hesitated  Should  I  or  should  I  not  send  Jemima  to 
Mrs.  Mounsey  ?  I  decided  that  I  would  grant  his  request, 
for  I  could  not  listen  to  him,  or  say  what  I  must  say,  in  the 
presence  of  the  child  ;  so  I  bade  her  leave  me  for  a 
little  while,  and  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  her 
than  my  quondam  lover  dropped  upon  his  knees,  exclaiming, 
in  those  same  melodious  tones  that  had  once  been  sweetest 
music  to  my  ear:  "Penelope,  forgive  me;  I  am  here  to-night 
to  implore  your  forgiveness !" 

"  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  rise  I  will  talk  to  you,"  I 
answered,  gravely.  "No,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  in  your 
present  position ;  I  strongly  object  to  private  theatricals." 

He  rose,  and  took  the  chair  I  pointed  out,  at  some  little 
distance,  but  exactly  facing  me.  "  Well,"  I  inquired  after  a 
moment  of  embarrassed  silence ;  "  what  is  it  you  have  to 
say  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  said  that  I  implore  your  pardon." 

"  You  have  it,  Mr.  Champneys.  If  that  is  all  you  came 
here  to  say,  our  interview  is  ended" 
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"  I  came  here  to  say  much  more — much  more,  if  you  will 
listen  to  me." 

"  That  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  your  intended 
speech.  But  I  cannot  see  how  you  and  I  can  possibly  have 
anything  to  discuss.  We  parted  company  more  than  four 
years  ago ;  with  my  own  consent,  I  would  never  have  seen 
your  face  agaia" 

''  Ah  !  I  was  base  !  I  was  a  fool !  I  despised  the  diamond, 
because — I  was  told  by  malevolent  tongues  that  its  setting 
was  not  of  the  pure  metal" 

"  You  were  told  what  every  one,  or  nearly  every  one,  then 
believed, — what  I  believed  myself !  It  was  not  in  you  to  be 
faithful  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;  you  were  of  a 
weak  and  craven  spirit,  and  you  could  not,  for  true  love's 
sake,  bear  that  at  yourself  should  be  pointed  the  finger  of 
scorn.  Yet  I  do  not  blame  you  for  this !  You  were  not 
magnanimous  enough  to  bear  the  reproach  you  feared  might 
be  cast  upon  you ;  it  was  not  in  you  to  rise  superior  to  the 
world's  censure  !  Reginald  Champneys,  I  thank  you  that  in 
that  dark  hour,  when  I  almost  doubted  the  mercy  of  my 
God,  you  showed  yourself  to  me  in  your  true  colours.  You 
let  me  look  into  your  soul !  And  what  I  read  there  is  too 
terrible  to  recall !  God  preserved  me  from  the  snare  you 
laid  for  my  feet  He  filled  my  whole  nature  with  such 
abhorrence,  such  utter  loathing  of  your  falsehood  and  your 
treachery,  that  I  felt  very  much  as  if  some  poisonous  reptile 
had  wooed  me  to  its  embrace'* 

"  You  speak  very  strongly,  Mrs.  Vaughan ! " 

"  I  speak  as  I  feel  whenever  I  recall  the  bitter  past, 
— bitter — not  because  you  failed  me  when  I  most  needed 
your  support ;  I  am  glad,  thrice  glad,  you  did  fail  me  thus ! 
— but  because  through  you  I  was  humiliated — degraded — 
through  you  my  trust  was  betrayed,  my  youthful  buoyancy 
crushed,  my  girlish  love  hurled  back  upon  itself !  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  it  It  is  past,  and  I  forgive  you,  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven ;  but  let  us  never,  never  meet  again." 

"  That  is  a  hard  sentence  to  pronounce." 

"Is  it?" 

"  Penelope  !  do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad,  with  your 
calm,  cold  face,  and  your  colder  tones  ?    You  say  you  for- 
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give  me ;  if  this,  indeed,  be  so,  look  on  me  with  a  little  of 
your  former  kindness  !  For  never — never,  in  the  old  times, 
when  I  sinned  against  you  so  shamelessly,  did  I  love  you — 
adore  you — as  I  do  now !  Do  you  know  how  beautiful  you 
are  ?  " 

^*  I  imagine  I  do !  God  has  lavished  upon  me,  if  men 
speak  truth.  His  great  gift  of  personal  beauty,  and  as  His 
gift  I  desire  to  prize  it" 

"You  do  not  comprehend  that  yours  is  a  beauty  to  drive 
men  mad  !  You  are  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than 
when  you  and  I  paced  the  wood  avenues  at  Howard  Park 
together ! " 

'*Mr.  Champneys,"  I  replied,  "this  kind  of  discourse 
does  not  please  me  And,  let  me  say,  I  should  simply 
despise  the  man  who  was  driven  mad  by  any  woman's 
beauty;  such  a  one  must  be  far  below  my  consideration. 
A  man  who  loves  for  beauty  only  is  a  poor,  weak  creature, 
not  worthy  of  beauty's  regard,  and  as  little  to  be  relied  on 
as  the  shifting  winds  of  heaven." 

"  But  as  you  cannot  help  being  beautiful,  so  I  cannot 
help  loving  you  madly  I " 

"  If  you  persist  in  this  kind  of  conversation,  I  shall  ring 
the  bell  for  my  servant  to  show  you  to  the  door.  I  marvel 
how  you  dare  thus  to  address  me  !  I  forgive  you,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  no  ill-will  towards  you  ;  I  wish  you  no  harm,  but 
good,  if  it  be  possible  for  you  to  appreciate  the  good. 
Your  admission  is  an  insult ;  your  profession  of  love  is  a 
humiliation." 

"  But,  Penelope,  I  have  repented — bitterly  repented  Do 
you  not  believe  in  repentance  ?  " 

"  Not  in  yours.  I  know  too  much  of  your  career.  I 
have  no  faith  in  you.  Will  you  go  ?  I  am  tired  of  this 
interview ! " 

"  Penelope,  do  you  know  that  it  is  written  by  our  great 
poet,  Tennyson,  *  Zotfe  is  lave  for  evermore^  f" 

"  I  do  know  it,  and  I  perfectly  agree  ^vith  him.  Love  ts 
love — for  evermore.  Like  *  Amy '  in  the  poem,  I  did  not  in 
those  days  love  truly.  Love  has  its  counterfeits,  like  every 
other  precious  thing.  I  never  loved  you  truly;  I  never 
loved  you  at  all,  as  I  now  count  loving.     My  girlish  fancy 
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was  struck,  my  girlish  heart  was  touched,  my  girlish  vanity 
was  flattered.  Had  you  truly  loved  me  and  been  faithful  to 
your  vows,  I  might  have  returned  your  love.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  should  not  have  wavered. 
It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  inconstant'' 

"  And  you  cannot  love  once  more,  as  you  loved  me  then  ? 
Even  a  very  little  of  your  regard  would  satisfy  me." 

"No;  I  cannot  love  you  at  all  I  Now  I  see  you,  I 
wonder  how- 1  ever  c6uld  have  been  so  deluded  as  to  fancy 
that  you  and  I,  under  any  circumstances,  could  tread  life's 
path  together.  The  standard  of  my  girlhood  and  that  of  my 
womanhood  are  widely  different  ^Vhom  I  love,  I  must 
reverence ;  whom  I  vow  to  obey,  I  must  respect  and  vene- 
rate as  my  superior,  as  my  king  and  lord  I  believe  in  the 
subjection  of  woman,  when  she  finds  her  true  master.  But 
no  woman  can  submit,  as  a  true  wife  should,  to  the  will  of 
one  who  is  less  noble-minded  than  herself.  Now,  Mr. 
Champneys,  you  have  my  answer.  Take  it,  and  leave  me 
in  peace." 

"  Did  you  love  your  husband,  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  such 
guise  ?  " 

"  I  did  love  my  husband ;  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
You  are  not  worthy  to  name  him.  I  decline  to  discuss  my 
married  life  with  you.     Now,  will  you  leave  me  ?  " 

**  Have  a  little  patience,  a  little  pity,  Penelope  !  Let  me 
say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  forgiveness.  Ah,  I  cannot 
wonder  at  your  obduracy,  at  your  just  resentment  I  merit 
your  bitterest  reproaches ;  you  cannot  scorn  me  as  I  scorn 
myself  Did  you  spurn  me  from  your  sweet  presence  I 
could  be  only  dumb.  Ah,  Penelope,  is  it  all  over?  Can 
we  never  again  clasp  hands  ?  never " 

"  Never  I  If  you  persist  in  addressing  me,  I  must  retire. 
Once  more  I  repeat  that  the  love  I  cherished  for  you  long 
ago — ^it  was  genuine  of  its  sort^  that  is  the  best  I  can  say  of 
it — is  dead^  and  the  dead  cannot  return  to  life.  But  I 
charge  you  to  turn,  ere  too  late,  from  your  sinful  ways ;  quit 
your  unworthy  mode  of  life ;  seek  some  honest  employment, 
and  beseech  God,  for  His  Son's  sake,  to  pardon  your 
shameful  career.     I   speak  plainly,   for  I  know  what  that 
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career  has  been.  May  God  bless  you,  and  lead  you  to  a 
true  repentance !  Good-bye  !  Our  paths  in  life  can  never 
mingle ;  it  is  my  fervent  wish  that  they  should  never,  even 
for  an  instant,  cross  each  other.  No !  not  another  word. 
Good-bye." 

"  You  know  my  career,  you  say  ?  You  know,  then,  that 
I  am  ruined — irretrievably,  totally  ruined!  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  sunk  in  hopeless  poverty  ? — ^that  I  lack  the  merest 
necessaries  of  daily  life,  while  you  revel  in  wealth  and 
splendour?" 

"  That  is  no  fault  of  mine  ;  I  am  not  to  blame  for  your 
extravagance,  for  your  spendthrift  habits,  for  all  that  has 
brought  you  your  present  miserable  state !  If  you,  really  suffer 
want — ^if " 

"  If!  Ah,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  if  you  could  see  the  wretched 
abode  I  left  to-night,  and  from  which  I  shall  be  ejected  in  a 
day  or  two  unless  I  can  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of 
the  harpy  who  lets  me  her  rooms,  you  would  indeed  pity 
me." 

"  Unless  you  can  pay  your  rent,  you  mean  ?  " 

He  bowed,  and  I  saw  then  that  he  had  sunk  so  low  that 
he  would  beg  from  the  woman  whom  he  still  professed  to 
love — from  the  woman  whom  he  had  done  his  utmost  to 
disgrace  and  to  humiliate.  I  thought  I  would  spare  him 
that  last  abasement,  and  ere  he  could  frame  the  appeal  that 
yet  trembled  on  his  lips,  I  said,  "  Mr.  Champneys,  I  am 
sincerely  grieved  that  you  should  have  to  suffer  so  great  a 
penalty  as  the  award  of  your  misdeeds,  and  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  uttering  mere  empty  words,  I  will  give  certain  instruc- 
tions to  my  la^7er,  Mr.  Lorrimer.  If  you  ^ill  call  upon 
him  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  think  you  will  find  him  pre- 
pared to  arrange  for  yowi  present  necessities.  More  I  cannot 
promise." 

I  stopped  his  fervent,  even  abject,  expressions  of  deepest 
gratitude  by  ringing  the  bell  and  wishing  him  again  "  Good- 
evening."  When  he  was  really  gone,  I  told  Burton  that  if 
that  gentleman  called  again  he  was  on  no  account  to  admit 
him;  I  should  always  be  "engaged"  whenever  Mr. 
Champneys  wished  to  see  me  ! 
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Jemima  said  afterwards  that  my  visitor  looked  both  "  hand- 
some and  wicked  ! "  He  was  just  like  a  picture  of  Lucifer 
in  the  exhibition  of  paintings  we  had  lately  visited  in  Bond 
Street 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

"what  shall   I   DO   WITH   MYSELF?" 

CHRISTMAS  was  near  at  hand,  and  once  more  I  was 
alone  in  Portland  Place.  Mrs.  Dqnovan,  according 
to  arrangement,  came  up  to  town  in  the  last  week  of 
November ;  she  stayed  with  me  for  three  pleasant  weeks, 
and  then  returned  to  Bradfield,  taking  with  her  Jemima,  from 
whom  I  parted  with  real  regret  The  child  herself  was  in 
no  great  haste  to  leave  me ;  we  had  spent  some  very  happy 
months  together,  and  in  superintending  her  studies  and 
showing  her  some  of  the  sights  of  London,  I  had  beguiled 
many  weary  hours  that  would  otherwise  have  been  solitary, 
and  fraught  with  too  painful  memories. 

As  for  Mrs.  Donovan,  I  think  she  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  herself  while  she  remained  with  me  She  had  not 
been  in  London  for  many  years,  and  it  pleased  her  to  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  and  haunts  of  her  girl- 
hood,— for  she  had  been  at  school  at  Richmond,  and 
frequently  spent  some  time  with  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
Regent's  Park,  an  aunt  to  whom  she  had  been  very  much 
attached, — to  whom  she  said  she  owed  many  advantages, 
and  from  whom  she  inherited  the  comfortable  little  fortune 
which,  I  had  been  assured,  and  particularly  by  Mrs. 
Wrangel,  the  churchwarden's  wife,  constituted  her  chief 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the  incumbent  of  St  Ursula's, 
then  an  obscure  curate  in  an  obscure  suburban  North 
London  Chapel-of-Ease ! 

I  wished  very  much  to  keep  Jemima  a  little  longer,  but 
I  found  that  her  mother  really  wanted  her  at  home ;  also,  I 
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reflected,  that  it  did  not  behove  me  to  separate  her  too 
entirely  from  her  own  family.  Her  life  at  St  Ursula's  Par- 
sonage would  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  she 
must  lead  as  my  guest  either  at  Linden  or  in  Portland  Place, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  unfit  her  for  the  duties  of  her  station. 
So,  with  unfeigned  regret,  I  bade  her  and  her  mother 
"good-bye,"  one  bright,  wintry  morning,  at  the  Euston 
Station,  and  saw  them  wave  their  hands  for  the  last  time,  as 
the  train  began  to  quicken  speed  Then  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  loneliness,  I  went  back  to  my  solitary  home. 

I  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  quite  low  spirits ;  I  missed  my 
late  guests  so  much.  Especially  I  missed  Jemima,  whose 
bright  face  and  pleasant  tones  had  cheered  my  table  for 
full'  four  months.  The  bright  day  had  clouded  over ;  grey 
mists  were  overspreading  the  sky,  and  the  park  looked  chill 
and  uninviting.  I  rang  and  countermanded  the  carriage, 
which  was  to  take  me  for  a  drive ;  I  did  not  fancy  being 
shut  up  alone  in  my  luxurious  brougham ;  I  preferred  rather 
to  indulge  my  depression  at  my  now  solitary  fireside. 

I  took  my  knitting  and  sat  down  in  my  usual  seat,  while 
the  short  winter's  day  rapidly  declined  ;  ere  long  it  was  too 
dark  to  see,  and  I  let  my  strip  of  gay<oloured  wool  fall  upon 
the  hearth-rug,  and  idly  wondered  whether  Jemima  and  her 
mother  were  happily  arrived  at  St  Ursula's. 

And  now  I  began  to  reflect  what  I  should  do  with  my 
life.  Hitherto  I  had  never  had  to  ask  myself  the  question. 
From  my  earliest  childhood  my  destiny  had  seemed  to  be 
settled  for  me ;  now  it  was,  to  a  large  extent,  in  my  own 
hands.  I  was  alone  in  the  world ;  father,  husband,  sister, 
friend  had  passed  before  me  to  "  the  land  of  light"  No 
childish  voice  broke  the  stillness  of  my  stately  mansion ;  no 
little  feet  came  pattering  down  the  stairs ;  I  had  no  longer 
to  toil  for  my  daily  bread ;  I  had  not  a  transitory  care  for 
the  future  so  far  as  my  pecuniary  resources  were  concerned. 
I  was  rich — almost  too  rich — I  told  myself;  for  I  missed 
even  the  semblance  of  thrift;  which  I  had  been  proud  to 
practise — ^though  not  painfully — in  my  poor  Ambrose's 
time.  My  leisure  was  my  own,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  my  money  was  my  own,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
to  spend  it 
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And  yet  neither  time  nor  money  was  my  own  !  It  was 
only  lent  to  me  by  the  gracious  Father  of  all  good  gifts.  He 
had  seen  fit  to  make  me  His  steward,  and  how,  was  I  dis- 
charging the  trust  confided  to  my  hands  ?  So  far  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  much  to  reproach  myself  with ;  from  the 
hour  I  left  St  Ursula's  Parsonage  till  that  mournful  day  at 
Chamouni,  I  had  been  occupied  with  wifely  duties,  and  I 
had  found  continually  something  to  do  as  the  helpmeet  of 
an  English  clergyman  abroad  Then,  my  dear  Gertrude 
had  filled  every  thought,  and  in  watching  her  and  tending 
her  through  thpse  lost  sad  months  of  premature  decay,  I 
had  found  plenty  of  employment — scarce  a  moment  of 
leisure  to  spend  upon  mysel£ 

Afterwards  came  the  shock  of  her  departure,  the  crushing 
sense  of  loneliness,  when  she,  too,  was  laid  to  rest  in.  the 
silent  Armadale  Chapel ;  then  succeeded  the  final  settle- 
ment of  my  affairs,  and  the  necessary  alterations  at  Linden 
Lodge.  The  sojourn  at  Southboume  had  not  come  too 
soon,  for  I  was  beginning  to  sink  into  a  depressed  and 
nervous  state  when  it  came  into  my  mind  to  resort  thither, 
with  Jemima  for  my  companion ;  and  there^  "  by  the  sad  sea- 
w^aves,"  I  had  fully  recovered  health  and  strength,  and  was 
now  an  able-bodied  woman,  looking  for  work — the  work 
which  God  Himself  would  have  me  to  do  ! 

I  wondered  if  Lady  Elizabeth  were  once  more  at  home. 
The  last  time  I  had  driven  by,  the  house  in  Harley  Street 
was  closely  shut  up,  as  London  houses  conmionly  are  when 
their  owners  are  abroad  or  in  the  country.  When  James 
Thornton  and  I  parted  at  Lyncombe  he  had  spoken  of  his 
mother's  expected  return  to  England  and  of  our  speedy 
reunion  at  no  distant  period  But  the  summer  had  flown, 
and  the  autumn  too ;  and  now  it  was  winter  again,  and  no 
sign  had  the  Thorntons  made,  except,  indeed,  that  I  found 
James  Thornton's  card  with  a  heap  of  others  when  I 
returned  from  Southboume.  That  he  was  in  London  I 
knew,  for  I  had  heard  that  he  was  expected  to  preach  in  a 
certain  West-end  chapel  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  November, 
and  as  I  read  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  I  resolved  to 
attend  the  service.  But  when  the  evening  came  my  courage 
failed  me :  I  was  afraid  lest  he  should  recognise  me  and 
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think  that  I  came  there  out  of  mere  curiosity ;  or,  perchance, 
to  behold  his  face  again.  When  one  is  internally  conscious 
of  a  hidden  motive  one  is  so  apt  to  fancy  that  it  is  patent 
to  all  surrounders. 

If  I  could  have  an  hour's  quiet  talk  with  Lady  Elizabeth, 
how  much  I  could  learn  from  her  1  How  soon  she  would 
put  me  into  the  way  of  doing  good  with  my  time  and  with 
my  money,  for  she  was  accustomed  to  works  of  charity,  and 
could  tell  me  how  best  to  proceed.  In  the  country  I  knew 
pretty  well  what  to  do ;  there  was  always  somebody  to  be 
helped,  and  something  needful  to  be  done  In  London  it 
was  far  otherwise,  for,  though  there  were  poverty  and 
wretchedness  enough — almost,  I  feared,  at  my  very  doors 
— I  had  no  idea  how  to  set  about  relieving  them,  nor  could 
I  trust  myself  to  distinguish  cases  of  real  destitution  from 
rank  imposture. 

As  I  mused  thus,  the  postman's  double  knock  began  to 
awake  the  echoes  of  the  road,  and  presentiy  I  heard  the 
usual  "rap-tap,"  at  my  own  door.  A  minute  afterwards. 
Burton  appeared  with  a  letter;  and  the  gas  was  lighted 
and  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  grey  December  twilight 
shut  out  Left  alone,  I  proceeded  to  read  the  episde, 
which  I  at  once  recognised  as  coming  from  Lady  Dal- 
rymple.  I  had  heard  of  her  only  once  since  my  return 
to  town,  and  then  the  children  were  poorly — "sickening 
for  measles,"  she  was  much  afraid  Now  she  wrote  to  tell 
me  that  Charlie  and  Flossie  had  both  had  measles,  but 
quite  favourably,  especially  when  the  season  of  the  year 
was  considered.  They  were  now  quite  themselves  again, 
and  she  hastened  to  remind  me  of  the  promise  I  had  given 
her  to  visit  Dalrymple  Court,  and  "  of  course,"  she  added, 
to  spend  my  Christmas  with  her !  She  would  take  no  re- 
fusal, she  said,  and  Charles — her  husband — would  come 
and  fetch  me  if  I  hesitated  about  the  journey.  They 
would  be  very  quiet,  only  some  old  friends  would  be  with 
them,  en  famille^  and  the  chief  festivities  would  be  those 
which  included  their  own  people,  and  the  poor  and  needy ! 
I  should  not  see  Fanny,  for  she  was  "at  home,"  which 
meant  at  Howard  Abbey.  Charles  and  Florence  had  been 
invited,  but  not  the  children,  so  both  husband  and  wife  had 
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concluded  that  they  must  not  forsake  the  nursery.  Sir 
Charles,  moreover,  thought  it  was  quite  time,  both  as  a 
landlord  and  as  the  father  of  a  family,  that  he  set  up  "  a 
Christmas  of  his  own  ! "  for  hitherto  the  festive  season  had 
been  passed  at  Howard  Abbey — rather  against  his  will, 
Florence  said — but  papa  had  insisted  on  them  not  for- 
saking the  family  gathering  when  the  usual  time  came 
round 

It  was  just  what  I  wanted,  this  kindly  invitation  from 
my  dear  old  friend  I  had  no  duties  at  home,  and  there 
was  no  reason  wTiy  I  should  not  instantly  accept  Florrie 
had  begged  me  to  write,  if  possible,  by  return  of  post 
The  same  evening  I  told  Mrs.  Mounsey  that  she  must 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  she  was  greatly  re- 
joiced on  my  account,  as  she  had  foreseen  for  me  rather 
a  solitary  Christmas. 

So  the  twenty-third  of  December  found  me  setting  out 
for  Femshire,  where,  at  some  distance  from  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Laxton,  Dalrymple  Court  was  situated 

The  evening  had  closed  in  when  Mrs.  Mounsey  and  I 
reached  the  station,  but  I  could  perceive  that  the  carriage 
which  was  sent  for  us  drove  across  a  thickly-wooded 
country,  and  I  fancied  that  under  the  starlight  I  could 
discern  rocky,  fir-clad  hills ;  more  than  once  I  listened  to 
the  dash  and  roar  of  falling  waters  near  at  hand,  and  the 
sound  filled  my  heart  with  joy ;  it  made  me  think  of  my 
beloved  Windermere,  and  the  wild  woods  about  "The 
Mount" 

The  welcome  I  found  amply  repaid  me  for  the  long  and 
rather  chilly  journey.  Florence  looked  lovelier  than  ever 
in  her  own  beautiful  home,  with  her  husband  at  her  side, 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  her  fine  boy  at  her  knee  The 
little  ones  were  not  looking  their  best,  she  assured  me,  their 
illness  had  "pulled  them  down;"  Charlie  had  lost  flesh, 
and  Flossie  was  rather  pale.  But  I  did  not  see  that  they 
looked  much  the  worse  for  their  attack  of  measles ;  they 
had  certainly  had  the  malady  very  slightly,  and  were  none 
the  less  charming  and  engaging  for  their  brief  affliction. 

When  bed-time  came  Florence  accompanied  me  to  my 
room,  to  see,  as  she  said,  that  my  fire  was  burning  brightly 
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and  my  night-lamp  in  readiness ;  but  really,  I  imagine,  for 
a  quiet  little  chat,  such  as  women  love.  Then  I  told 
Florence  of  poor  Reginald's  appearance  in  Portland  Place, 
and  of  his  appeal — ^partly  to  my  affections,  partly  to  my 
charity.  I  explained  that  Mr.  Lorrimer  had  a  certain  sum 
in  his  keeping,  from  which  he  was,  at  his  own  discretion,  to 
relieve  the  real  necessities  of  Mr.  Champneys.  To  give 
lavishly  of  my  abundance  would  be  simply  to  pander  to  the 
vices  which  had  already  been  his  ruin.  Mr.  Lonimer  had 
made  inquiries,  and  he  found  that  the  unfortunate  man  was 
deliberately  drinking  himself  to  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  feverishly  gambling  away  such  substance  as  remained 
to  him. 

Then  we  spoke  of  my  husband,  and  of  his  family,  and 
of  the  Christmas  presents  which  I  had  despatched  to  Red- 
minster  before  I  left  home,  especially  describing  a  wonder- 
ful christening-robe,  which  was  intended  for  the  son  and 
heir,  who  had  only  just  arrived  to  make  LuciUa  a  happy 
motiier  and  the  old  people  the  proudest  and  most  delighted 
of  grand  parents.  Florence  had  risen  to  go,  declaring  that 
Charlie  would  tell  her  she  was  the  most  inveterate  '^chatter- 
pie  "  under  the  sun  if  only  she  got  the  chance,  when,  sud- 
denly pausing,  she  said,  "  By  the  way,  Penelope,  you  have 
never  asked  me  who  is  coming  to  join  our  family  part)* 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  say  something  about  the  Livingstones  ?  " 

"  TTiey  are  not  coming  till  after  Twelfth  Day  !  The  folk 
we  expect  to-morrow  are  your  friends,  Ella  Vaughan  !  I 
did  not  let  them  know  that  they  would  meet  you  here,  any 
more  than  I  informed  you  that  they  were  expected !  And 
I  had  intended  not  to  say  a  word,  but  surprise  you  al/ ! 
Charlie  will  tell  me  I  cannot  keep  a  secret ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  truth  ! " 

"  I  have  so  few  friends,"  I  replied  "  There  are  the 
Armstrongs,  and  they  and  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other,  years  ago,  at  The  Mount — I  know.  Is  it  Janie  or 
Cecy — or ?  " 

"  It  is  no  Armstrong  at  all !  Nellie  was  the  only  one 
with  whom  I  was  ever  intimate,  and  I  might  as  well  ask  the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe,  as  Nellie  Braithwaite, 
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she  is  so  overwhelmed  with  babies.  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers that  she  was  blessed  with  twins  not  many  weeks 
ago.     Guess  again,  EUie  ! " 

"  There  are  the  Thorntons — our  mutual  friends,  of 
course ;  but,  somehow,  Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  have  almost 
ceased  to  correspond.  I  am  to  blame  myself,  for  she  wrote 
to  me  very  kindly  on  receiving  the  In  Memoriam  card  which 
I  sent  her  after  dearest  Gertrude's  death ;  and  I  did  not 
answer  her,  partly,  I  think,  because  I  was  not  sure  of  her 
address,  and  partly  because  I  believed  that  we  should  meet 
in  London  shortly ;  and  all  last  summer  and  autumn  I  felt 
a  strange  disinclination  to  write  letters.  Do  you  expect 
Lady  Elizabeth,  then  ?  " 

"  I  do.  She  will  be  here,  all  well,  to-morrow,  and  her 
son." 

"  Indeed  !  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  Lady  Elizabeth 
again.     Was  she  quite  well  when  last  she  wrote  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  was  pretty  well  herself,  but  the  death  of  her 
sister,  the  Baroness  Von  Denkin,  has  been  a  great  blow,  and 
the  long  nursing  has  tried  her,  James  said.  He  has  not 
been  well  of  late,  and  he  is  to  take  two  or  three  months' 
perfect  rest" 

"  Is  he  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  been  told 
that  any  marriage  was  in  contemplation.  Though,  now  I 
remember,  there  was  some  talk  about  Augusta  Carmichael 
ever  so  long  ago  ;  I  wish  I  had  asked  her  to  come  with 
them  !  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  late.  Yes  !  there  certainly 
was  some  whisper  about  her  being  engaged  ;  Fanny  knew 
all  about  it  But  I  am  almost  sure  she  said  that  Mr.  Car- 
michael did  not  approve,  and  actually  refused  consent" 

"Lady  Elizabeth  is  very  much  attached  to  Miss  Car- 
michael, I  know ;  I  was  not  quite  sure,  though,  that  they 
were  aunt  and  niece.  The  engagement  is  of  a  rather  recent 
date,  I  fancy  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know !  but  it  is  certainly  of  some  months' 
standing,  if  Fanny  is  to  be  relied  upon.  She,  and  Mary 
Carmichael,  Augusta's  younger  sister,  are  close  friends,  and 
there  is  some  sort  of  connection  between  them  and  the 
Herberts.     That  is  how  I  heard  of  the  affair  \  Fanny  had  a 
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long  letter  from  Mary  when  we  were  all  together  at  South- 
bourne,  and  she  talked  a  great  deal  about  it ;  and  I  am 
certain  she  spoke  of  Augusta's  engagement  to  her  cousin  as 
being  at  last  sanctioned  by  her  father ;  but  nothing  was  said 
of  an  approaching  marriage,  nor  do  I  think  the  affair  is 
publicly  announced." 

"  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  objections  should  be 
made." 

"  Nor  I  !  It  is  a  very  good  match  for  Augusta,  who  has 
not  much  of  a  fortune,  I  imagine.  The  Carmichaels  are 
rather  poor  for  people  in  their  position,  and  the  Thorntons 
are  rather  rich.  And  as  for  James  himself,  he  is  so  excellent, 
that  any  father  might  thankfully  give  his  daughter  to  his 
keeping.  Ah  !  I  think  I  have  it !  Fanny  said  something 
about  Mr.  CarmichaeFs  strong  prejudice  against  the  marriage 
of  cousins.  But  I  am  rather  misty,  for  I  only  know  the 
Carmichaels  through  Fanny,  and  I  never  myself  met  any 
members  of  the  family.  I  was  not  profoundly  interested  in 
them  at  the  time,  and,  somehow,  I  failed  to  connect  them 
with  the  Thorntons.  Now,  EUie,  I  must  say  good-night ; 
Charlie  will  tell  me  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  keeping 
you  up  so  late  after  your  journey." 

After  Florence  was  gone  I  sat  thinking, — not  very 
pleasantly.  If  I  had  only  known  of  the  expected  advent 
of  the  Thorntons,  I  should  never  have  accepted  her  invi- 
tation. I  knew  now — I  had  known  it  a  long  while — that  I 
cared  more  for  James  Thornton  than  for  any  other  creature 
in  the  world  !  His  friendship,  I  thought,  would  be  dearer 
to  me  than  the  love  and  devotion  of  any  other  man.  I 
might  have  had  his  lave;  it  was  laid  at  my  feet!  it  was  urged 
upon  me  !  but,  perversely  enough,  I  had  rejected  it  Aid 
I  never  really  comprehended  till  I  saw  him  again,  and  heard 
his  voice  at  Carvary  Chapel,  how  much  he  had  come  to  be 
to  me  1  Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  I  had  been  caring 
for  him  all  along  !  that  I  should  go  on  caring  as  long  as  I 
lived,  nor  ever  cease  to  regret  the  folly  that  prompted  me 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  jewel  that  had  been  pressed 
upon  me.  Had  he  said  one  word,  or  given  one  look  to  tell 
me,  on  that  memorable  Monday,  that  I  still  held  the  place 
he  had  once  given  me  in   his  heart,  I  should  never  have 
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married  Ambrose  Vaughan.  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
render  gratitude  only,  nor  to  pledge  my  faith  to  any  man, 
however  good  and  noble,  when  another  had  my  affections. 

"  But,  after  all,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  watched  the  slowly- 
dying  embers,  and  the  stable-clock  struck  twelve ;  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  could  have  done  otherwise ;  I  cannot  blame 
him  that  he  took  my  no  for  no  !  I  suppose  he  very  soon 
found  out  his  mistake  ;  and,  of  course,  Augusta  Carmichael 
was  a  more  fitting  partner  than  I  could  be.  And  I  made 
my  poor  Ambrose  happy — ^he  never  guessed  that  he  was  not 
the  first !  I  do  not  count  Reginald  anything  now,  for  that 
was  not  love,  only  gratified  vanity  and  girlish  fancy." 

All  night  I  dreamed  of  James  and  of  Ambrose,  in  a 
strange,  confused  fashion;  and  when  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  I  still  felt  tired  and  unrefreshed,  and  wished  the 
ordeal  that  the  evening  would  bring  were  fairly  over. 
Florence  thought  I  looked  a  little  weary  still,  and  Sir  Charles 
chid  her  for  keeping  me  up  so  late  overnight  The  weather 
was  lovely,  for  December,  and  we  were  to  take  a  drive 
before  luncheon,  that  I  might  see  something  of  the  country. 

The  day  passed  by  swiftly  enough,  and  very  pleasantly.  We 
took  quite  a  long  drive  through  wild  and  romantic  scenery, 
and  afterwards  Florence  showed  me  her  schools,  and  the 
pretty  cottage,  which  had  been  built  from  her  own  designs, 
for  the  schoolmistress.  All  the  cottages  on  the  Dalrymple 
estate  were  comfortable,  as  well  as  picturesque  ;  Sir  Charles, 
I  knew,  was  a  model  landlord,  and  beloved  universally  by 
his  tenants.  I  thought  involuntarily,  and  not  without 
shame,  of  some  of  the  miserable  little  huts  at  Linden ;  and 
determined  that  as  soon  as  I  went  back  to  my  own  home  in 
the  north  I  would  take  speedy  steps  for  the  improvement  of 
the  place. 

I  was  in  my  room,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Mounsey,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  sounds  of  an  arrival  In  a  few  minutes 
she  came  in  with  a  lovely  bouquet  of  white  rosebuds  and 
maidenhair,  sent  me  by  Sir  Charles,  she  said;  and  Mr. 
Thornton  and  two  ladies  were  just  come. 

^'Two  ladies?"  I  asked  "Only  Mr.  Thornton  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  were  expected  1  Are  you  sure  the  second 
lady  is  not  the  maid  ?  " 
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"Quite  sure,"  she  answered;  "my  Lady  Elizabeth's 
maid  is  there  too ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  young  lady ;  and 
I  heard  Lady  Elizabeth  making  her  apologies  for  bringing 
her  without  an  invitation,  because  at  the  last  moment  some- 
thing happened  to  prevent  her  going  on  to  the  friends  to 
whom  she  was  engaiged.  She  is  a  nice-looking  young  lady, 
not  pretty  at  all,  but  with  such  a  sensible  face,  and  a  happy 
smile,  that  makes  her  almost  handsome.  Mr.  Thornton 
called  her  Augusta ;  I  heard,  for  I  was  standing  in  the  hall, 
waiting  for  the  flowers  which  Sir  Charles  had  just  brought  in 
from  the  conservatory.'* 

Mounsey  continued  to  talk  all  the  while  she  was  dres^g 
me ;  but  I  scarcely  heeded  what  she  said  till,  just  as  she  had 
arranged  my  hair  with  some  Spanish  lace  and  the  pure  white 
rosebuds  she  had  brought,  she  remarked  that  Mr.  Thornton 
was  not  looking  well  at  all  He  was  sadly  altered  from  the 
time  when  he  was  staying  at  The  Nook,  and  preaching  for 
Mr.  TrelioL 

I  made  no  answer.  I  wished  I  need  not  go  down  to 
dinner;  I  wished  the  meeting  were  over;  I  wished — 
foolishly  enough — that  I  were  back  again  in  Portland  Place. 
I  was  not  yet  prepared  for  seeing  James  Thornton  and  his 
betrothed  together. 

I  was  dressed  and  ready  to  go  down,  yet  still  lingering, 
when  some  one  tapped  at  the  door.  It  was  Florence,  who 
came  to  ask  me  if  I  would  go  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  room,  as 
she  was  not  coming  down ;  the  journey  had  tired  her  so 
much  she  wished  for  some  tea  only,  and  would  go  very 
early  to  bed  "And  I  must  tell  you,"  she  added,  "that  I 
have  an  unexpected,  though  by  no  means  an*  unwelcome, 
guest — Augusta  Carmichad  is  here !  Late  last  night  a  tele- 
gram reached  her,  postponing  the  visit  she  was  going  to  pay 
to  the  Forbeses ;  there  is  illness  in  their  house,  and  a  sus- 
picion of  scarlet  fever.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  her 
to  get  home  to-day,  so  Lady  Elizabeth  '  ventured,'  as  she 
says,  '  to  trespass  on  my  kindness,'  and  bring  Augusta  here. 
The  Carmidiaels'  home  is  in  Edinburgh*  I  told  Lady 
Elizabeth  that  she  had  only  anticipated  my  intention  of 
inviting  Miss  Carmichael  while  she  and  James  were  here, 
and  that,  of  course,  she  must  r~  >t  even  think  of 
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continuing  her  journey  till  Christmas  was  fairly  over.  So  it 
is  all  settled  quite  delightfully.  When  I  told  Lady  Elizabeth 
th2Xyou  were  in  the  house  she  was  so  much  pleased,  and 
asked  if  you  would  mind  coming  to  her  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner;  the  gong  will  not  sound  just  yet" 

This  was  what  I  should  have  chosen — to  see  my  old 
friend  by  herself;  though  till  within  the  last  few  months  we 
had  corresponded  pretty  regularly,  it  was  long  since  wfe  had 
met  Circumstances  seemed  to  have  combined  to  keep  us 
asunder.  It  had  always  been  understood  that  I  was  to 
spend  part  of  my  holidays  in  Harley  Street,  but  something 
had  happened  to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  carried  out; 
and  then — my  "  holidays  "  came  abruptly  to  an  end  The 
Christmas  that  was  to  have  been  spent  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  passed  at  Mentone,  and  the  next  letter  that  I  had  from 
her  was  dated  from  a  small  town  in  Germany,  where  the 
Baroness  von  Denkin  was  taking  baths  under  the  care  of  a 
celebrated  physician. 

So,  since  our  parting  at  The  Mount,  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
I  had  not  met  face  to  face;  and  I  had  only  seen  Mr. 
Thornton  oncg  since  my  marriage,  that  once  being,  as  you 
will  remember,  a  very  short  time  before  my  dear  sister's 
death.  So  much  had  happened,  such  marvellous  changes 
had  transpired,  during  the  months  and  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  our  separation,  that  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  were 
another  person  from  the  saddened  and  subdued  Penelope 
Dale  of  former  days.  I  at  once  followed  Florence  to  the 
room  where  Lady  Elizabeth  was  seated,  and  in  a  moment 
my  nervousness  was  all  dispelled. 

She  was  altered,  certainly ;  she  looked  older  and  graver, 
and  her  new  mourning,  I  thought,  did  not  become  her ;  but 
I  looked  upon  the  same  kindly,  gravely-sensible  face  as  of 
old,  and  there  was  the  same  benevolent  smile,  and  the  same 
dark,  half-pensive  eyes  that  had  grown  so  familiar  to  me 
during  our  intercourse  at  Windermere.  Lady  Dalrymple  at 
once  disappeared,  leaving  us  alone  together. 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  old  friend,  presently,  after  the  first 
greetings  had  been  exchanged,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  to  find  you  here !  I  am  going  to  Hastings  when  I 
leave  this — neither  James  nor  myself  is  permitted  to  return 
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to  London  just  yet — we  have  both  been  under  the  doctor's 
hands." 

"  Nothing  serious  is  the  matter,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not ;  my  own  health  has  been  a  good  deal  im- 
paired  in  attending  my  dear  sister ;  it  has  been  a  prolonged 
period  of  most  anxious  watching  and  suspense.  As  for  my 
son,  I  think  he  is  simply  overwrought,  and  he  took  a  severe 
cold' on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  where  he  left  me  for 
a  while  in  Augusta's  care.  Dear  girl !  She  has  been  a 
daughter  to  me !  You  will  like  Augusta ;  she  is  just  the 
girl  you  will  appreciate,  Ella." 

I  murmured  that  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  make  Miss 
Carmichael's  acquaintance;  but  I  am  afraid  there  was  a 
formality  in  my  tone  that  caught  Lady  Elizabeth's  ear,  for 
she  remarked  quickly,  ^'  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  ought  to  say 
Mrs.  Vaughan." 

"  Oh,  pray  call  me  '  Ella '  still,"  I  replied,  earnestly.  "  It 
saddens  me  when  old  friends  give  me  my  proper  style  and 
title  ;  so  many  of  those  who  had  the  right  to  address  me  by 
my  Christian  name  have  passed  away.  I  do  not  feel  so 
much  alone  when  I  am  Ella  or  Ellie. again." 

"  That  was  dear  Lilian's  name  for  you,  I  remember.  And 
you  have  always  been  Ella  to  us ;  we  have  never  spoken  of 
you  as  Mrs.  Vaughan." 

I  wondered  w^ho  the  "  we  "  might  be !  But  I  only  said, 
"  I  hope  you  will  always  call  me  Ella.  Still,  do  not  ^ink  I 
undervalue  the  name  of  Vaughan ;  it  was  that  of  my  dear 
husband,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  to  me  most  sweet  and 
«acred.'' 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  very  gravely.  "But  you  do 
not  look  much  like  a  widow,  and  yet  you  are  greatly  altered 
since  I  saw  you  last  James  told  me  that  you  were  changed; 
he  said  you  were  so  much  more  stately  than  the  Ella  of  Win- 
dermere !    You  are  certainly  improved,  my  dear." 

"Ami?" 

"  In  my  opinion  you  are.  I  am  so  sorry,  Ella,  to  have 
been  away  from  home  all  this  weary  while.  I  should  have 
hastened  to  you  when  tidings  reached  me  of  Miss  Arma- 
dale's death,  but  I  was  in  the  same  sad  case  as  yourself ;  my 
dear  and  only  sister  was  sinking  slowly  into  the  grave.     The 
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last  three  months  were  peculiarly  trying,  and  when  the  end 
came  I  felt  quite  unable  to  write  even  a  few  lines.  But 
really,  Ella,  I  think  it  is  you  who  must  plead  guilty  !  You 
are  the  actual  defaulter,  for  I  did  write  to  you  quite  early  in 
the  spring ! " 

"  You  did,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  how  I  have  allowed  the  weeks  and  months  to  slip  by 
without  any  response.  The  truth  is,  I  felt,  at  first,  too  much 
broken  down,  too  stunned,  to  put  pen  to  paper  at  all  Then, 
I  mislaid  your  letter— I  only  found  it  the  other  day — ^and  I 
could  not  remember  the  address  you  gave  me.  I  did  think 
of  sending  to  Harley  Street,  for,  of  course,  your  people  there 
were  kept  informed  of  your  whereabouts,  but  I  did  not  And 
so  time  went  by,  and  I  thought  you  would  soon  be  at  home 
again,  and  I  could  explain  my  silence  so  much  better  in  a 
few  words,  than  by  the  most  elaborate  letter." 

"  Exactly  !  I  think,  my  dear,  we  have  both  been — ^what 
shall  I  say? — perhaps  a  little  negligent  Let  us  agree  to 
condone  the  past,  and  begin  again,  here  and  now.  Ah  ! 
here  is  Augusta ! " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  lady  in 
slight  mourning  came  in.  She  was  rather  short  and  slight ; 
what  a  Frenchwoman  would  call  petite ;  she  had  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  without  colour;  her  eyes  were  soft  and 
dark ;  and  her  hair,  which  was  very  simply  arranged,  and 
without  ornament,  dark  and  glossy.  I  was  struck  at  first 
sight  by  the  extreme  serenity  of  her  face ;  it  was  the  counten- 
ance of  a  woman  who  had  suffered  patiently  and  silently. 
As  I  looked  at  her,  I  thought  involuntarily  of  the  words  — 
"  In  your  patience,  possess  ye  your  souls." 

She  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  sweet  and  low ;  she  contem- 
plated me,  I  fancied,  with  unusual  interest,  and  I  wondered 
with  how  much  of  my  history  she  was  acquainted  She 
seemed  really  pleased  to  meet  me,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words  she  said  as  much.  I  noticed  that  she  addressed 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  "cousin,"  not  as  "aunt"  She  and 
James  Thornton,  therefore,  were  not  first  cousins ;  they 
must  be  related  in  a  more  remote  degree  !  Mr.  Car- 
michael's  objections,  I  thought,  were  scarcely  weighty 
enough  to   warrant   his   refusal   to   sanction   the  engage- 
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ment  And  while  we  still  talked  on,  the  butler  began  to 
belabour  the  great  gong,  that  summoned  us  to  the  dining- 
room. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


"strangers    yet." 


WE  broke  up  early  that  evening,  for  we  were  all  tired, 
and  perhaps  a  little  dull  Xliss  Carmichael  retired 
soon  after  dinner,  on  the  plea  of  attending  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 
whose  room  she  was  to  share  for  that  one  night,  her  own 
being,  in  Florence's  estimation,  insufficiently  aired  for  a 
chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 

Florence  and  I  played  some  duets,  and  James  Thornton 
and  I  had  a  short  conversation  about  nothing  in  particular, 
during  which  I  was  conscious  of  a  growing  restraint  that 
made  me  appear,  even  to  myself,  chillingly  formal  and 
precise.  My  coldness  seemed  to  influence  him,  for  when  we 
ceased  talking  he,  too,  had  adopted  a  frigid  manner,  alto- 
gether unlike  his  usual  tone;  we  were  certainly  on  less 
familiar  terms  than  when  we  commenced  our  conversation. 
It  was  quite  a  dismal  Christmas  Eve,  Florence  said,  though 
the  school-children  did  come  into  the  hall  and  sing  their 
carols  and  feast  on  cake  and  hot  coffee,  and  though  the 
village  band  did  perform  "  solemn  music  "  before  the  house 
just  as  I  was  going  up  to  bed.  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  I 
had  brought  with  me  the  spirit  of  depression  which  had 
haunted  me  so  long,  and  that  all  unconsciously  I  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  "  wet  blanket  "  in  the  pleasant  family  circle  at 
the  Court 

It  snowed  a  little  in  the  night,  but  Christmas  morning 
broke  clear  and  bright  and  bracing.  It  was  just  cold 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  tingle,  and  to  bring  the  colour 
to  one's  cheeks  ;  and  Florence  and  Miss  Carmichael  seemed 
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in  the  best  of  spirits  as  we  all  set  out  to  walk  to  church,  the 
evergreens  just  impearled  with  delicate  hoar  frost,  and  the 
gravel  still  glittering  and  crisping  under  our  feet  The 
church  was  gay  with  well-berried  holly  and  ivy-wreaths,  but 
it  was  not  artistically  decorated,  as  is  now  the  fashion,  and 
there  were  no  flowers  on  the  Communion  Table,  which  some 
people  speak  of  as  "  the  altar."  There  was  the  usual 
service,  and  the  sun  came  through  "  storied  windows  richly 
dight,"  and  threw  its  long  streams  of  lovely-coloured  light 
across  the  marble  pavement  of  the  chanceL  The  rector 
preached  an  excellent  practical  sermon,  and  the  village  choir 
gave,  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  with  refreshing  spirit, 
"  Christians  awake  !  salute  the  happy  mora"  Master  Charlie 
made  his  first  appearance  at  "  morning  service,"  and  his 
behaviour  excited  much  admiration. 

I  understood  from  Florence  that  we  were  to  be  a  very 
large  party  at  dinner-time,  and  I  was  not  sorry  for  it.  I 
should  not  be  obliged  to  talk  either  to  James  or  to  Miss  Car- 
michael  The  cousins  walked  together  to  church,  Lady 
Elizabeth  remaining  at  home.  Florence  had  charge  of  her 
little  son,  and  Sir  Charles  took  me  under  his  especial  care, 
both  in  going  and  returning.  When  we  came  back  Florence 
asked  me  to  come  with  her  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
table  was  already  laid  for  the  five  o'clock  dinner,  in  order  that 
we  might  consult  together  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
guests. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  did  not  know  certainly  till  this 
morning  that  the  Mannerings  were  to  be  with  us,  and  I  had 
somehow  overlooked  the  accession  to  our  number  of  Miss 
CarmichaeL  The  table  is  long  enough,  but  I  hardly  know 
how  to  arrange  all  the  people.  Of  course,  my  husband 
must  take  in  Lady  Elizabeth;  and  I  fall  naturally  to  the  share 
of  the  Honourable  Algernon  Clarendon,  our  curate,  who  is 
a  far-away  relation  of  ours,  and  always  comes  to  us,  without 
an  invitation,  whenever  he  pleases.  I  shall  give  you  Colonel 
Ryder;  one  of  the  most  charming  men  I  ever  met,  and  just 
now  quartered  with  his  regiment  at  Laxton;  he  is  a 
widower,  and  his  wife  spent  her  last  days  at  Mentone.  I 
suppose  I  am  bound  to  pair  James  and  Augusta  ?  " 

And  Florence  looked  at  me  for  approval 
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"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied ;  "  most  certainly,  if 
they  are  really  engaged,  and  I  begin  to  think  they  are." 

"  Oh,  they  are  !  There  is  little  doubt  about  it  Charles 
thinks  it  is  the  case,  though  I  cannot  say  they  behave 
exactly  like  lovers.  Still,  there  are  lovers,  and  lovers,  and 
some  of  them  are  ridiculously  shy  and  reserved.  She  is  a 
very  nice  girl,  and  just  the  wife  for  James.  Well !  I  shall 
treat  them  as  *•  promessi  sposi  ;^  they  will  soon  make  some 
kind  of  protest  if  I  am  mistaken !  I  like  to  be  kind  to 
lovers,  and  give  them  plenty  of  opportunities  of  sitting 
together  and  exchanging  those  little  confidences  that  seem 
to  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  courtship.  It  is  a  great 
shame  that  husband  and  wife  are  always  divorced  on  these 
occasions.  I  wonder  what  absurd  council  decreed  that  a 
man  should  not  dance  with  his  own  wife,  except  upon 
sufferance,  as  it  were,  at  a  house-warming,  or  something  of 
the  sort  At  the  tenants'  ball,  that  we  used  to  have  at 
Howard  Abbey  every  year,  papa  and  mamma  always  led  out 
in  great  state  I  remember ;  and  I  really  have  a  mind  to  open 
our  little  dance  in  the  hall  to-night  with  my  own  husband  !" 

"  Are  you  going  to  dance  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  must  dance ;  there  will  be  so  many  young 
people  present  But  it  will  be  quite  an  informal  affair ;  not 
a  ball,  you  know — ^just  a  little  'hop,'  for  the  unmarried 
folk.  I  hope  Miss  Cramer  will  be  able  to  come  ;  I  quite 
counted  upon  her,  and  I  did  not  see  her  at  church  to-day." 

"Who  is  Miss  Cramer?" 

"  A  very  nice  little  lady,  who  delights  in  playing  *  dance 
music'  She  lives  in  the  village,  and  gives  lessons  on  the  piano; 
she  has  played  for  us  several  times.  I  sent  her  a  message  the 
day  you  arrived,  and,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  had 
no  answer.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  for  music  if  she 
fail  us :  and  she  was  certainly  not  in  the  church  this  morn- 
ing, for  I  looked  for  her,  and  could  not  possibly  miss  her 
high  poke-bonnet  and  funny  little  curls.  There  are  fiddles 
to  be  had,  I  know ;  but  they  don't  mark  time  well ;  besides, 
I  prefer  the  piano  at  so  small  a  gathering." 

While  we  were  still  talking  one  of  the  servants  approached 
with  a  note  for  Lady  Dalrymple,  which  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  the  night  before ;  it  had  been  entrusted  to  one  of 
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the  elder  school-girls,  and  she  was,  "  very,  very  sorry,  but 
somehow  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it "  The  note  was  from 
Miss  Cramer ;  she  had  left  it  till  the  last  minute,  hoping  for 
amendment ;  but  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  hurt  her 
right  hand  so  badly  with  broken  glass  that  to  play  even  for 
a  few  minutes  was  quite  impossible.  She  had  intended  to 
send  to  Laxton  to  a  friend  of  hers,  who  sometimes  played 
for  impromptu  parties ;  but  she  found  that  she  had  gone 
away  for  her  holidays,  and  everybody  was  already  engaged, 
it  being  Christmas  night 

"  There,  now!"  said  Florence,  really  disconcerted  "What 
shall  I  do  with  the  young  people  ?  It  is  too  late  to  reckon 
even  upon  the  fiddles,  I  am  afraid ;  and  it  takes  time  to 
organise  charades  or  tableaux.     Is  it  not  provoking  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  might  manage  among  ourselves,"  I  replied. 
"  With  a  very  little  help  I  will  undertake  to  supply  Miss 
Cramer's  place.  Have  you  forgotten  how  indefatigably  I 
used  to  perform  at  Castlewood  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  but  I  don't  like  to  turn  my 
visitors  into  *  the  band ' !  I  should  not  be  of  the  least  use 
myself;  no  one  could  ever  dance  to  my  *  piping  ! '  I  am  no 
timeist,  unfortunately ;  I  quite  put  you  out  last  night  in  that 
overture.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Carmichael  plays !  Little  Lizzie 
Knollys  does  capitally ;  but  then  the  poor  child  is  so  fond 
of  dancing." 

"And  I  am  not  fond  of  dancing.  At  the  same  time,  I 
can  play  well  enough  for  the  occasion.  I  should  not,  in  any 
case,  dance  myself,  so  I  may  just  as  well  make  myself  useful, 
and  I  shall  enjoy  it  Only,  be  sure  to  place  the  piano  where 
I  can  face  the  dancers." 

We  took  a  hasty  luncheon  in  the  morning-room,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  Lady  Elizabeth  had  come  down, 
and  appeared  to  have  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey.  \\'e  had  a  pleasant  little  chat,  and  I  heard  that 
the  Everings  were  going  to  sell  "  The  Mount"  I  at  once 
began  to  wonder  whether  I  might  not  become  its  possessor, 

and  yet 1  was  not  sure  that  I  should  altogether  like 

being  there  again;  and  my  house  in  town  and  Linden 
Lodge  was  surely  sufficient  for  a  solitary  widow,  who  could 
fill  neither  of  her  homes  with  loving  friends  and  kindred 
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Presently  Mr.  Thornton  and  Miss  Carmichael  came  in 
from  a  walk  they  had  been  taking  through  the  village,  and  I 
immediately  escaped,  telling  I^dy  Elizabeth  that  I  must  go 
and  dress,  as  Mounsey  would  be  in  despair  if  I  did  not 
immediately  settle  what  I  meant  to  wear.  I  am  afraid  my 
old  friend  thought  I  was  just  a  little^  frivolous ;  but  she  only 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  I  got  away  without  any  one  observ- 
ing my  departure. 

When  I  reached  my  room,  however,  Mrs.  Mounsey  was 
not  there,  and  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  summon 
her ;  she  had  doubtless  already  arranged  my  toilet  in  her 
own  imagination,  and  I  had  only  to  let  her  please  herself  I 
sat  quietly  by  the  fire,  and  "  made  up  my  mind,"  as  people 
say  ;  I  thought  long  and  seriously.  The  result  of  my 
deliberations  expressed  themselves  in  a  very  few  words : — 
*'  No !  the  mistake  I  made  so  long  ago  can  never  be 
retrieved  James  Thornton  cares  nothing  for  me  now, 
except  as  a  friend;  perhaps  he  even  fears  lest  I  should 
count  upon  those  passages  of  old  times.  He  need  not  con- 
cern himself;  I  shall  never  come  between  him  and  Miss 
Carmichael ;  he  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  avoid  me,  as 
I  am  sure  he  does  !  I  dare  say  he  would  never  have  come 
here  if  he  had  dreamed  of  finding  me  in  the  house.  Surely 
I  have  sense  enough  not  to  care  a  moment  longer  for  a  man 
who,  good  and  excellent  as  he  is,  cares  not  at  all  for  me  ! 
And  if  I  am  so  weak  as  still  to  care  a  little,  still  to  re- 
member tenderly  that  autumn  evening  at  Bradfield  Station, 
I  have  pride  enough,  I  hope.  It  is  all  for  the  best  God 
means  me  to  live  a  solitar)'  life !  And  it  is  well ;  I  shall 
find  my  happiness  in  His  work,  and  in  the  happiness  of 
others." 

I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  Mounsey,  who  was 
awaiting  her  summons  with  so  much  impatience  that  she 
"  ventured,"  she  said,  to  come  and  see  if  I  had  not  forgotten 
that  dinner-time  was  fast  approaching.  The  flowers  she 
brought  this  afternoon  were  from  Florence ;  Mr.  Thornton, 
I  supposed,  was  sufficiently  occupied  in  arranging  Miss 
CarmichaeFs  bouquet !  I  am  afraid  I  was  the  least  bit 
irritable,  for  Mounsey,  for  the  first  time,  could  not  manage 
to  please  me  with  my  hair,  and  so  much  time  was  lost,  that 
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the  first  bell  rang  some  minutes  before  my  toilet  was  com- 
pleted. 

Every  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  great  gong,  which 
was  never  sounded  till  the  soup  was  really  on  the  table,  I 
hastened  to  descend,  fully  believing  that  everybody  would 
be  waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  But  when  I  opened  the 
door,  I  found,  to  my  surprise  and  vexation,  that  only  two 
persons  were  yet  present — Augusta  Carmichael  and  James 
Thornton  ;  and  they  were  standing  in  the  deep  embrasure 
of  one  of  the  large  windows,  so  close  together  that  I  felt  sure 
I  had  intruded  upon  an  interesting  t^te-d-tHe.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  my  supposition  by  seeing  Augusta  colour,  or  so  I 
fancied,  while  James  certainly  looked  a  little  confused,  if  not 
actually  annoyed.  Well,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine ;  I  had 
only  entered  as  any  other  person  might  do ;  it  just  happened 
that  I  was  the  unfortunate  third  person,  proverbially 
de  trop  ! 

Augusta's  bracelet  refused  to  fasten,  on  any  terms,  and 
James  was  trying  to  assist  her,  and  vainly,  as  it  appeared, 
the  obstinate  circlet  of  gold  and  pearls  would  not  give  the 
satisfactory  snap,  which  alone  could  demonstrate  its  security. 
Perceiving  the  difficulty,  I  stepped  forward  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  try  my  skill,  and  at  a  glance  saw  that  the  clasp 
required  repair.  I  told  Augusta  that  she  could  not  wear  it 
safely,  and  she  took  it  off  and  handed  it  at  once  to  James, 
who  immediately  put  it  into  his  pocket,  saying  that  he  would 
have  it  attended  to.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  receive  the  ornament  and  undertake 
for  its  repair. 

And  as  I  held  Augusta's  wrist,  I  saw  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand  a  diamond  and  sapphire  ring — a  large 
half-hoop  of  most  beautiful  and  lustrous  stones.  This  was, 
of  course,  her  "  engagement  ring,"  and  all  through  the 
evening,  whenever  she  was  not  wearing  her  gloves,  I  saw  it 
sparkling,  like  living  light,  upon  her  little  hand.  If  before  I 
had  had  any  doubts,  they  were  now  dispelled ;  these  two 
were  affianced  lovers.  Only  I  wondered  that  Lady  Elizabeth 
did  not  openly  present  Augusta  as  her  daughter-in-law 
elect 

I  believe  we  had  a  very  gay  evening ;  everybody  said  how 
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delightfully  it  had  passed  Colonel  Ryder  took  me  into 
dinner,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  I  could 
scarcely  have  had  a  more  agreeable  companion.  I  have 
never  had  any  liking  for  military  officers,  for  I  have  rather  a 
prejudice  against  army-men ;  but  this  one,  I  was  constrained 
to  own,  was  in  every  respect  charming ;  and  we  both  had  our 
sad  but  sweet  memories  of  Mentone.  I  kept  my  promise, 
and  played  for  the  dancers  nearly  the  whole  evening ;  veiy 
successfully,  I  was  assured. 

On  the  next  day  we  set  off,  directly  after  luncheon,  for  a 
stroll  in  the  park.  The  morning  had  been  foggy,  and  we 
ladies  had  remained  at  home.  I  had  been  principally  in  my 
own  room,  writing  to  Mrs.  Donovan,  and  to  Mrs.  Dent,  at 
Linden.  Just  as  we  finished  luncheon  the  mists  cleared 
away  and  the  sun  shone  out,  and  there  was  a  general  pro- 
posal to  go  out  and  take  a  constitutional 

We  all  walked  sharply  through  the  park,  and  into  some 
lanes  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  Augusta  and  I,  who  were  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  party,  somehow  took  a  turn  which  separated 
us  from  the  rest,  and  we  presently  found  ourselves  alone  in 
a  wood  skirting  a  deep  hollow,  treading  the  fragrant  pine- 
needles  under  foot  Miss  Carmichael  began  to  tell  me  how 
much  she  had  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance— Lady  Eliza- 
beth had  spoken  so  often  of  me,  and  always  with  so  much 
affection  ;  and  James  had  frequently  said  that  he  was  sure 
we  should  "  exactly  suit"  I  know  that  I  was  ungracious,  for 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  that  I  reciprocated  the 
kindly  sentiment  I  did  not  wish  to  he  intimate  with  her  at 
present ;  I  wished  that  we  might  remain,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  "  strangers  yet"  .         ^.  ^  „ 

We  talked  on,  however,  about  vanous  thmgs,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  The  afternoon  was  very  lovely,  and  the 
sun  was  setting  behind  the  rocky  hills,  almost  without  a 
cloud.  As  we  reached  a  certain  point  the  valley  opened 
before  us,  and  there  was  the  rapid  river  winding  its  way 
through  limestone  crags  and  overhanging  trees,  and  we 
could  hear,  far  away,  the  Laxton  church-bells  ringing  softly 
and  musically  through  the  quiet  air.  We  both  stood  still  to 
listen,  and  we  exchanged  a  look  of  admiration,  the  scene 
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was  so  passing  fair,  the  pensive  music  of  the  bells  so  low 
and  sweet 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  we  found 
ourselves  conversing  almost  confidentially,  and  something 
passed  that  led  Augusta  to  say  to  me  with  a  pretty  conscious 
look,  "  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  I  am  going  to  be 
married  in  the  course  of  the  coming  spring  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered  quietly ;  "  I  heard  there  was  an  engage- 
ment between  you,  but  I  could  not  tell  that  matters  were  so 
far  settled" 

"  They  have  been  really  settled  a  long  time,"  returned 
Augusta,  pressing  her  betrothal  ring  under  her  furred  glove; 
*'  our  engagement  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  broken 
off,  for  papa  refused  his  consent  I  think  my  step-mother 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  she  always — I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  why — ^seemed  to  dislike  my  cousin !  At  any 
rate,  papa  opposed  the  match  so  decidedly  that  nothing 
remained  for  us  but  to  submit" 

"  And  now  he  consents  ?  "  I  asked 

"Yes;  he  relented  after  a  conversation  he  had  with 
cousin  Elizabeth — ^we  met  her  in  Germany,  you  know,  last 
summer — and  even  Mrs.  Carmichael  appeared  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  to  be  no  further  opposition.  Her  own 
girls  will  soon  be  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and  I  know  she 
wishes  that  both  Mary  and  myself  should  be  married  out  of 
the  way  before  they  are  introduced" 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  very  happy,"  was  all  that  I  could 
answer ;  "  you  have  my  best  wishes." 

"  Thank  you !  I  think  I  have  every  prospect  of  happiness, 
even  though  we  are  cousins.  I  know  such  matches  are 
condemned — even  Lady  Elizabeth  had  her  objections,  but 
we  neither  of  us  ever  have  cared  for  anybody  else." 

I  made  no  reply ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  gentleman  had  cared  for  some  one 
else! 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

MEETINGS  AND   PARTINGS. 

THAT  Christmas-time,  as  I  recall  it  now,  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  one, — a  sort  of 
feverish,  confused  dream,  from  which  I  was  continually  try- 
ing to  awake.  James  and  I  grew  more  frigid  and  cere- 
monious day  by  day ;  I  could  not  help  it — nor  could  he,  1 
thought ;  but  Augusta  was  a  barrier  betwixt  the  friendship 
that  had  once  existed  between  us,  and  to  which  we  had  in 
some  sort  mutually  pledged  ourselves.  By  degrees,  too. 
Lady  Elizabeth  became  formal  and  restrained,  and  I  noticed 
that  there  was  a  certain  nervousness  about  her  in  all  her 
conversations  with  me  that  did  not  extend  to  her  intercourse 
with  others ;  more  and  more  I  wished  heartily  that  I  had 
never  come  to  Dalrymple  Court  Once  or  twice  James  and 
I  slid  insensibly,  as  it  were,  into  our  former  habits  of  fami- 
liarity, but  something  always  happened — or  so  it  appeared  to 
me — to  check  the  pleasant  flow  of  thought  and  speech  in 
which  we  were  indulging,  and  to  force  us  back  into  the  icy 
reserve  which  had  so  strangely  fallen  upon  us  both. 
James  was  formal  to  the  last  degreej  as  for  myself,  I  froze 
and  froze  till  I  am  sure  I  must  have  been  a  most  dis- 
agreeable companion,  and  every  day  the  situation  became 
to  me  increasingly  unbearable. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  between  you  and  the  Thorn- 
tons ? "  asked  Florence,  when  she  came  to  my  room  one 
evening,  and  found  me  alone ;  "  you  behave,  all  three  of 
you,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  each  other." 

"  What  an  absurd  notion,"  I  replied,  turning  crimson  at 
her  words;  "there  has  not  been  the  smallest  misunder- 
standing between  us ;  I  think  Lady  Elizabeth  iV,  perhaps,  a 
little  frigid  in  hef  manner,  but  she  always  was  just  a  little 
peculiar,  you  know.  I  remember  your  telling  me  years  ago, 
before  your  marriage,  that  she  was  rather  peculiar." 

"  Very  likely,  for  I  did  think  her  peculiar  then ;  I  do 
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not  now,  for  I  understand  her  better  than  I  did,  as  a  girl  at 
home,  entirely  under  mammals  influence ;  Charles  has  taught 
me  many  things,  and  opened  my  eyes  on  many  subjects, 
since  I  became  his  wife.  I  perceive,  now,  that  Lady  Eliza- 
beth is  imbued  with  a .  wide  Christian  charity, — with  a 
breadth  of  religions  opinion  which  was  in  those  days  incom- 
prehensible to  me,  because  it  was  utterly  unknown.  It  was 
in  such  wise  only  that  I  regarded  her  as  peculiar." 

"  I  see ;  but  surely  there  is  a  certain  precision  about  her, 
a/>  msats  quoi^  which  sometimes  chills  you,  and  repels  any 
feeling  of  fervour  which  you  may  have  entertained  She 
is  not  to  me  z&  she  used  to  be  long  ago— -as  she  was  in  the 
letters  I  used  to  receive  from  her." 

"  I  must  confess  that  her  manner  to  you,  Ella,  is  stiff  and 
constrained  She  is  not  herself  where  you  are  concerned 
As  for  James,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him !  And 
what  a  very  uninteresting,  matter-of-fact  couple  of  lovers  he 
and  Augusta  are !  I  wonder  she  is  satisfied,  for  she  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  nature.  I  should  think 
James  sometimes  must  act  as  a  refrigerator  on  her  feelings. 
Do  you  not  think  that  considering  they  are  betrothed,  those 
two,  they  are  extremely  proper  young  people  !  They  might 
be  French  sweethearts,  who  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
exchanging  a  kiss  before  marriage !  If  I  did  not  know  for 
a  certain  fact  that  they  are  engaged,  I  should  think  there 
was  some  absurd  mistake.  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  it  will  ever 
be  a  match  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  I  replied ;  "  they  are  to  be  married  in 
the  spring,  Augusta  tells  me,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  referred 
the  other  day  to  preparations  for  the  wedding.  She  is  going 
to  give  the  bridal  veil ;  it  is  being  made  at  this  moment,  in 
Devonshire,  by  some  pet  lace-makers  of  her  own  \  I  have 
seen  the  pattern — a  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  one." 

"  Ah  well !  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ;  but  I  should  never 
have  married  my  Charles  if  he  had  not  been  a  little  bit  more 
outwardly  affectionate.  I  like  James  tremendously — I 
always  have  liked  him — ^he  is  so  truly  good — so  grand  in 
many  ways,  but  Augusta  has  turned  him  into  an  iceberg." 

I  was  very  glad  when  this  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Mounsey  with  Sir  Charles's  almost  daily 
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offering  of  flowers.  The  more  I  reflected  on  the  conduct  of 
James,  the  more  I  was  pained  and  grieved.  Because  he 
had  once  professed  to  love  me — ^because  he  had  some  years 
before  deliberately  sought  my  love,  and  asked  my  hand,  must 
he  now  entrench  himself  within  so  much  chilling  reserve — 
must  he— could  he  think  it  his  duty  to  treat  me  with  actual 
unkindness  ?  for,  considering  all  things,  the  affection  he  had 
once  borne  me,  the  bond  oi friendship  that  was  never  to  be 
broken,  and  the  pleasant  cordiality  of  those  few  sweet  sad 
days  at  Lyncombe — ^his  conduct  wtis  unkind 

I  felt  it  acutely,  and  I  had  to  summon  to  my  aid  all  the 
pride  of  the  Armadales,  and  watch  myself  jealously,  lest  I 
should  betray  one  sign  of  weakness — lest  in  an  unguarded 
moment  I  should  let  drop  some  word  of  regret  for  the  past, 
some  little  observation  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
lingering  sentiment  of  tenderness.  I  avoided  James  as 
much  as  I  could ;  and  I  never  willingly  sought  the  society 
of  Lady  Elizabeth.  I  got  on  better  with  Augusta  than 
with  either  of  them.  In  spite  of  my  unreasonable  feeling 
towards  her  I  could  not  but  like  her — I  could  not  but  ap- 
preciate the  sweetness  and  goodness  of  her  disposition,  the 
many  sterling  excellences  of  her  character,  which,  limited 
as  our  intercourse  was,  were  continuously  apparent  I  was 
sure  that  she  liked  me,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  both 
perplexed  and  disappointed  at  my  persistent  coldness.  She 
had  certainly  no  idea  that  I  had  ever  been  anything  to  her 
betrothed  husband  beyond  a  mere  acquaintance. 

I  grew  more  and  more  unhappy;  I  began  to  scorn 
myself  and  to  take  myself  to  task  severely.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  cared  no  more  for  this  man  whom  once 
I  had  so  coldly  rejected — who  in  three  or  four  months' 
time  would  be  the  husband  of  another  woman.  But  I 
would  have  sacrificed  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  reverse 
the  chance  that  had  brought  me  to  Dalrymple  Court,  and 
I  racked  my  brain  in  trying  to  devise  some  plausible  cause 
that  should  take  me  back  to  my  own  dull,  solitary  home. 

Just  as  I  was  growing  desperate,  feeling  that  I  must  put  a 
hundred  or  so  miles  between  myself  and  mes  dragons^  and 
that  speedily — relief  arrived,  and  in  a  way  that  was  totally 
unexpected     One  day,  just  after  the  commencement  of 
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the  new  year,  I  came  in  from  the  park,  where  I  had  been 
walking,  attended  only  by  Carlo,  who  had  constituted 
himself  my  faithful  esquire,  and  found  the  household  in 
some  little  confusion.  Miss  Carmichael  had  received,  a 
telegram,  some  one  told  me — her  father  had  had  a  sudden 
seizure  of  some  kind,  and  she  was  packing  hurriedly,  in 
order  to  catch  the  next  down-train  from  Laxtoa  Mr. 
Thornton,  of  course,  would  accompany  her,  and  a  little 
later  I  discovered  that  Lady  Elizabeth  was  also  on  the 
eve  of  departure;  she  had  decided  several  days  before 
to  go  up  to  town,  in  order  to  consult  her  physician, 
and  now  that  a  move  was  to  be  made  she  resolved  to 
defer  no  longer. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  exchange  of  confidences  or  for  re- 
gretful speeches.  Augusta  did  not  come  down  at  all 
to  luncheon,  and  only  appeared  just  in  time  to  say  good- 
bye, and  rush  into  the  carriage  into  which  James  was 
waiting  to  hand  hen  But  I  did  take  a  brief  farewell 
of  Lady  Elizabeth ;  for  a  minute  or  two  we  were  alone 
together,  and  she  kissed  me  with  something  of  her  former 
affection,  and  her  last  words  were,  "Farewell,  my  dear 
Ellie — I  don't  know  when  we  shall  meet  again!  Some 
day,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  us  a  little  better ! " 

There  was  no  time  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  this 
enigmatical  speech,  which  filled  me  with  sudden  amaze 
and  perplexity.  There  was  some  kind  of  misunderstanding 
then ! — of  what  nature  I  could  not  conceive.  Had  there 
been  fiyt  minutes  more  I  should  have  asked  plainly 
wherein  I  had  offended,  but  even  as  I  looked  my  surprise 
Sir  Charles  entered  to  escort  his  guest  to  the  carriage,  and 
to  intimate  that  there  was  not  more  than  sufficient  time 
for  the  journey  to  Laxton  Station. 

It  was  quite  as  well,  I  told  myself,  when  I  had  leisure  to 
reflect,  that  there  should  be  an  entire  break — for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least — between  me  and  the  Thorntons,  Augusta 
Carmichael  included.  When  the  proposed  marriage  had 
taken  place  I  would  try  to  renew  my  intercourse  with 
Lady  Elizabeth — I  would  ask  her  to  explain  her  meaning, 
and,  if  I  had  unwittingly  offended,  seek  forgiveness.     It 
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was  better,  as  things  were,  that  we  should  not  come  to 
explanations;  a  few  more  weeks,  or  months,  and  the 
estrangement — if  so  it  could  be  called — between  my  dear 
old  friend  and  myself  might  safely  cease. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  when  I  once  more  found 
myself  at  ease,  and  no  longer  compelled  to  keep  watch 
over  all  my  words — over  my  very  countenance ;  and  till 
other  guests  arrived  I  was  peacefully  happy  with  the 
Dalrymples  and  their  lovely  children,  and  Flossie  and  I 
were  never  tired  of  talking  of  the  dear  old  days  at  Castle- 
wood.  I  should  have  been  quite  happy  just  then  but  for 
certain  painful  memories  which  I  could  not  whoUy 
banish. 

It  was  the  middle  of  February  before  I  returned  to  town, 
and  I  had  not  been  in  Portland  Place  many  hours  before  I 
had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Lorrimer.  "I  was  on  the  point  of 
writing  to  you,  Mrs.  Vaughan,"  he  said,  "  when  I  received 
your  note  late  last  night  You  remember  your  unfortunate 
friend,  Mr.  Champneys,  of  course,  for  whose  relief  you 
left  certain  moneys  in  my  hands  ?  " 

Of  course  I  remembered  him  !  Had  aught  happened  to 
him  ?  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lorrimer,  "  that  has  happened  to  him 
which  all  his  friends  must  have  anticipated  He  has  at  last 
broken  down  completely ;  his  naturally  fine  constitution  has 
collapsed  entirely  ;  he  is  dying." 

I  was  not  surprised,  for  when  last  I  had  seen  him  he  was 
but  the  wreck  of  his  former  self;  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  had  done  their  fell  work  on  that  once  noble 
form ;  the  once  handsome  face  had  lost  all  traces  of  the 
youthful  beauty  that  had  commanded  my  girlish  admiration ; 
the  eyes  were  dim  and  bleared,  the  features  bloated,  the 
cheeks  sunken  and  flushed,  the  whole  expression  repellent 
in  the  extreme.  As  he  passed  from  my  presence  that  night 
— a  worn-out,  miserable,  degraded  man — I  felt  that  probably 
we  had  met  for  the  last  time. 

And  yet,  as  it  proved,  it  was  not  the  last  time.  "  He  is 
dying,"  continued  Mr.  Lorrimer,  quite  pathetically  for  him ; 
"  I  have  seen  him ;  I  thought  you  would  wish  it,  and  feeling 
sure  that  expense  would  be  no  object  to  you,  I  have  supplied 
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him  with  all  that  is  necessary,  and  have  installed  a  trust- 
worthy trained  nurse  at  his  bedside." 

*•  He  has  had  medical  advice,  of  course  ?  " 

"  The  very  best  that  London  could  furnish.  I  knew  that 
he  was  past  all  mortal  aid ;  yet  still  I  thought  suffering  might 
perhaps  be  alleviated ;  I  should  have  done  it  on  my  own 
responsibility  had  I  not  felt  myself  answerable  to  you,  as 
having  promised  to  do  my  best  for  the  poor,  lost 
creature." 

"  Does  he  know  that  the  end  is  drawing  near  ?  " 

"  He  does ;  he  cannot  but  know  it  1  Ajid  the  doctor — ^he 
is  a  kind,  Christian  man — has  very  gently  told  him  that 
recovery  is  hopeless,  that  his  life  on  earth  is  but  a  question 
of  brief  time.  And,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  he  prays  that  you  will 
visit  him  once  more.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  to  grant 
this  request — the  last  he  will  ever  make  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  see  him.     Will  to-morrow  do  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  do ;  but  there  should  not  be  any 
further  delay.  He  is  sinking  fast;  prepare  yourself  to 
witness  an  awful  change." 

"  What  is  his  malady  ?  " 

"  He  is  really  dying,  Dr.  Murray  says,  of  what  is  called 
*  galloping  consumption ! '  He  has  long  been  the  victim  of 
a  combination  of  diseases,  brought  on  by  fast,  intemperate 
living;  he  has  had  one  very  severe  attack  of  delirium 
tremens;  but  a  few  weeks  ago  he  caught  a  severe  cold — he 
was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  took  no  precautions  ;  inflam- 
mation followed — he  was  in  no  state  to  bear  an  illness ;  one 
bad  symptom  and  then  another  speedily  intervened,  a  rack- 
ing cough  set  in,  and  the  lungs  became  hopelessly  diseased. 
The  doctor  and  the  nurse  both  give  it  as  their  opinion  that- 
he  cannot  survive  the  week." 

"  Where  is  he,  Mr.  Lorrimer  ?  " 

"  He  is  lodging  not  very  far  from  this.  His  landlady,  a 
certain  Mrs.  O'Callaghan — not  a  bad  sort  of  woman,  in  the 
main,  I  suppose — had  given  him  notice,  but  being  assured 
that  he  could  not  be  removed  without  imminent  danger, 
consented  to  let  him  remain,  though  she  makes  her  moan 
loudly  over  the  inconvenience  it  will  be  to  have  a  death  in 
the  house,  and  she  hopes  the  gentleman's  friends  will  take 
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into  account  the  loss  which  wiU  probably  accrue  to  her  if  a 
funeral  goes  from  her  door." 

**  Could  I  drive  there  to-night  ?  "  I  inquired  "  It  is  not 
late,  and  my  maid  could  accompany  me." 

"  You  could  do  so  easily,"  was  the  answer ;  "  the  street  is 
at  the  back  of  the  University  Hospital — where,  by  the  way, 
I  wished  him  to  be  removed — a  little  off  Euston  Square. 
Here  is  the  exact  address." 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  I  was  at  Reginald's  bedside. 
Oh,  how  changed  from  the  handsome,  distinguished-looking 
young  man  of  former  days !  How  changed  even  from  the 
humble  suppliant  of  that  stormy  November  evening  !  He 
was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  death  was 
stamped  on  the  poor,  worn  features  and  in  the  hollow  eyes ; 
he  had  scarcely  strength  to  raise  his  attenuated  hand,  and 
the  attempt  to  speak  brought  on  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing, 
that  I  feared  might  on  the  instant  prove  fatal  He  had  been 
made  as  comfortable  as  his  circumstances  would  allow ;  the 
nurse  had  somewhere  procured  clean  bed-linen,  and  there 
was  a  clear  and  comfortable  fire  in  the  little  grate.  But 
nothing  could  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  dingy,  ill- 
furnished  room  in  which  he  lay,  and  the  atmosphere  was  at 
once  chilly  and  depressing. 

When  we  were  quite  alone,  Reginald  made  an  effort  as  if 
to  raise  himself,  and  when  I  moved  his  pillows,  he  said 
faintly,  "  This  is  kind,  very  kind,  Penelope !  But  I  knew 
you  would  come.  They  tell  me  I  am  dying — and  I  feel  like 
deatii ;  my  life  is  slipping  and  slipping  away  from  me  hour 
by  hour.  To  think  that  it  should  have  come  to  this — to 
thisl^^  And  again  the  cruel  cough  returned,  tearing  and 
rending,  as  it  seemed,  his  wasted  frame ;  and  as  he  lay  back 
gasping  and  exhausted,  I  saw  that  the  handkerchief  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  was  stained  with  his  life's  blood 

"You  had  better  not  try  to  talk,"  I  said,  compassionately; 
"  you  cannot  bear  it     Let  me  read  to  you." 

"  No  I  no ! "  he  responded ;  "  let  me  say  what  I  wanted 
to  say.  Penelope,  I  loved  you  as  much  as  my  selfish  nature 
would  let  me  love  any  woman ;  but  I  behaved  to  you  shame- 
fully— most  wickedly.  I  deserted  you  in  your  hour  of  need 
and  bitter  humiliation  ;    and  that  was  not  the  worst ;   I 
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would  have  mined  you  had  you  been  made  of  that  weak, 
plastic  material  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  many 
womea  I  wronged  you  in  every  way,  Penelope !  I  wronged 
you,  betrayed  you,  insulted  you — I  would  have  dragged  you 
down  into  the  very  depths  of  degradation ! — yet  I  would  fain 
hear  you  say,  before  I  go  to  God — *  Reginald,  I  forgive 
you!'" 

"  I  forgave  you  long  ago,"  I  answered ;  "  still,  if  it  be  any 
comfort  to  you  to  hear  the  words  again,  I  will  repeat  them, 
and  from  my  heart, — *  Reginald^  I  forgive  you  !  * " 

"  It  is  many  a  day  since  you  called  me  Regirudd.  You 
are  very  good  to  me,  Penelope ;  I  owe  it  to  your  generosity 
that  I  am  not  dying  in  the  workhouse  ;  you  have  heaped — 
you  are  even  now  heaping — coals  of  fire  on  my  unworthy 
head  Penelope,  I  think  you  must  be  that  rare  thing — ^a 
true  Christian ! — yod  return  good  for  evil ! " 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  true  Christian,"  was  my  reply, 
"  because  I  love  Christ,  because  I  trust  in  Him — because, 
though  most  imperfectly,  I  am  trying  to  follow  in  His  steps. 
But  true  Christians  are  not  rare,  Reginald ; — that  is  a  great 
mistake ;  I  know  many  such,  thank  God  !  I  have  scarcely  a 
friend  who  is  not  a  Christian  !" 

And  then  I  thought  for  a  moment  how  little  the  world 
believes  in  true  Christianity  ! — ^how  freely  it  credits  the  rest 
of  mankind  with  its  own  selfishness  and  insincerity.  And  is 
it  the  fault  of  Christianity,  I  queried,  that  it  fails  to  reveal 
itself  in  its  genuine  colours  ?  But  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  our  unregenerate  nature,  and  of  one  so  cramped  and  nar- 
rowed that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  it  can  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  without  further  expansion  of  soul — 
that  it  still  quotes  the  "  little  flock  "  of  which  Jesus  Himself 
spoke  long  centuries  ago,  when  His  Kingdom  was  only  as 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed  just  committed  to  the  ground,  and 
only  commencing  to  germinate.  This  was  but  a  passing 
thought  at  the  time.  I  was  roused  by  Reginald's  husky 
voice,  whispering,  "/  am  not  a  Christian !  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  be  one  ! " 

"  Cannot  you  com^  to  Christ  now  ?  "  I  asked,  tenderly. 
"  Oh,  Reginald,  it  is  not  too  late  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  too  late  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  pas- 
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sion  that  brought  on  again  the  choking  tough  and  the 
dreadful  hemorrhage.  "To  be  a  Christian,  one  must  live 
the  life  of  Christ     I  cannot  do  that  now." 

"  Nevertheless,"  I  pleaded,  "  seek  His  grace — His  pardon! 
At  least  you  can  cry,  as  did  the  repentant  thief — *  Lord, 
remember  me ! '  Enter  into  His  service  nouf^  and  who 
knows  but  what  He  will  find  you  work  to  do  for  Him  in 
another  and  better  life  .^" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  weakly.  "  My  nurse  talks  to  me  in  the 
same  strain ;  even  my  landlady  was  quoting  to  me  yesterday 
some  lines  I  learned  when  I  was  a  boy — 

*'  '  And  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  buro. 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return.'  " 

And  then  the  cough  returned  with  so  much  violence,  and 
the  struggle  for  breath  was  so  fearful,  that  I  had  to  summon 
the  nurse,  and  leave  him  to  her  ministrations.  When  at 
length  quietude  returned,  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
speak ;  and,  at  the  nurse's  request,  I  took  my  departure, 
promising  to  return  early  on  the  following  day. 

Next  morning  I  lost  no  time  in  redeeming  my  pledge ;  it 
was  not  noon  when  I  found  myself  again  at  Mrs.  O'Calla- 
ghan's  door.  It  was  opened  to  me  by  the  landlady  herself 
"  The  poor  gentleman,"  she  at  once  informed  me,  was 
"gone."  He  had  passed  a  quieter  night  than  usual,  and 
taken  nourishment  almost  up  to  the  last  But  early  in  the 
morning,  just  as  the  cold  February  dawn  began  to  break 
brightly  over  the  busy  streets  of  London,  the  change  came — 
the  change  that  comes  but  once  to  mortal  life. 

"  There  was  no  struggle,"  the  nurse  said,  describing  what 
had  passed ;  "  the  cough  seemed  to  grow  easier,  but  the 
breath  was  more  laboured  He  quickly  passed  into  uncon- 
sciousness, and  the  pulse  sank  and  sank  till  it  ceased  alto- 
gether. A  little  after  six  o'clock  it  was  all  over  ;  I  scarcely 
thought  yesterday  it  would  have  ended  so  quickly — poor 
gentleman ! " 

For  the  last  time  I  looked  on  the  face  that  for  a  brief 
period  had  been  to  me  as  the  face  of  an  angel  And, 
thinking  of  those  old  days,  I  bowed  my  head  on  my  hands, 
and  wept  passionately.     Ah,  how  good  my  God  had  been  to 
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me  !  How  loving,  how  kind  had  been  my  Heavenly  Father, 
watching  over  my  unguarded  youth,  and  leading  me  into  a 
path  of  peace  and  safety.  As  I  knelt  in  that  dim,  sordid 
room,  by  that  silent  form,  my  heart  overflowed  with  thank- 
fulness, and  a  gratitude  not  to  be  expressed  What  was  I, 
that  my  Father  should  have  called  me  to  His  service,  and 
given  me  a  heart  to  love  Him,  and  to  praise  Him,  while 
poor  Reginald — my  girlhood's  idol — had  wandered  far  away 
into  the  outer  darkness  ? 

But  those  were  thoughts  not  to  be  pursued ;  I  could  only 
trust  that  the  spirit  ere  it  passed  the  mysterious  threshold, 
had  humbly  whispered,  "Z^r^,  remember  me  P^  I  could 
only  mourn,  and  faintly,  very  faintly,  "trust  the  larger 
hope." 

I  folded  the  cold,  thin  hands,  and  later  in  the  day  I 
placed  in  them  some  snowdrops,  and  a  white  moss-rose  that 
had  bloomed  that  morning  in  my  conservatory.  Then  I 
kissed  the  icy  forehead,  and  looked  my  last  on  the  still 
beautiful  face,  for  after  death  something  of  its  old  expres- 
sion returned ;  and  I  thought  of  the  day  when  last  those 
mute  lips  had  pressed  mine,  when  last  he  had  called  me 
"  his  own  darling  Penelope  ! "  I  could  not  think  of  him  as 
a  traitor  now ;  I  could  only  hope  that  some  day  I  might  find 
him  again,  with  those  who  have  been  "  forgiven  much." 

I  had  written  to  Mr.  Elvaston-Champneys,  and  he  came 
up  and  saw  to  the  funeral,  which  was  simply  decorous.  We 
laid  him  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  Mr.  Champneys,  Mr.  Lorri- 
mer,  Mrs.  Mounsey,  and  myself  following  him  to  the  grave. 
A  little  while  afterwards  his  cousin  placed  at  its  head  a  plain 
white  marble  cross,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  and 
age  of  him  who  slept  beneath — "  Reginald  Oliver  Champ- 
neys.    ^tat  32." 

One  thing  and  another  kept  me  in  town  till  April  had 
commenced,  and  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Portland  Place 
for  Linden  Lodge,  when  once  more  something  occurred  to 
stir  my  heart  with  memories  of  the  past 

I  had  a  little  business  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  afternoon 
found  me  somewhere — I  hardly  know  where — between  Brix- 
ton and  Stockwell.  I  had  thought  to  make  a  short  cut  to 
the  Clapham  Road  Station,  intending  to  take  the  train  there 
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for  Portland  Road,  and  I  had  taken  a  wrong  turn,  and  got 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  long,  newly-built,  semi-genteel 
streets;  and  a  baker's  boy,  of  whom  I  inquired  my  way, 
directed  me  \vTongly,  or  else  I  was  stupid  enough  to  mis- 
understand him. 

At  any  rate,  I  found  myself  in  unknown  latitudes  about 
four  o'clock,  and  heavy  clouds  were  fast  overspreading  the 
zenith  that  had  erewhile  been  so  blue  and  sunny.  An  April 
shower,  and  a  heavy  one,  was  evidently  at  hand.  Even  as  I 
looked  wistfully  upwards  and  then  at  my  sunshade,  which 
was  my  only  defence  from  the  threatened  storm,  laige  drops 
began  to  fall,  and  a  sudden  darkness  seemed  to  fall  upon 
the  street 

I  looked  around,  hoping  to  find  some  shelter ;  but  I  could 
l>erceive  no  sign  of  a  shop  or  of  any  covered  place  to  which 
I  might  retreat  As  far  as  I  could  see  stretched  the  uniform 
little  houses,  with  their  stucco  cornices  and  their  strait  front 
doors,  and  the  rain  began  to  come  down  in  regular  shower- 
bath  style.  At  least,  I  thought,  I  should  gain  something  of 
a  shelter  if  I  crossed  the  street  and  took  refuge  against  the 
opposite  house,  the  doorway  of  which  seemed  comparatively 
defended,  and  but  little  exposed  to  the  slants  of  heavy  rain 
that  were  now  driving  full  against  my  side  of  the  road 

By  dint  of  standing  close  to  the  door,  and  holding  my 
sunshade  spread  in  front  of  me,  I  certainly  escaped  the 
worst  of  the  deluge ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  my  contrivances,  I 
felt  that  if  the  shower — or  storm,  rather — continued  I  should 
be  speedily  wet  through. 

As  I  stood  thus,  anxiously  peering  out  at  the  heavy  clouds, 
I  heard  little  feet  in  the  passage  behind  me,  and  a  little  voice 
saying,  '*  I  can  open  the  door.  Rosie,  I  will  tell  the  lady  she 
must  come  in." 

The  next  moment  there  was  some  fumbling  with  the 
fastenings,  and  directly  afterwards  the  door  was  opened,  and 
just  within  the  threshold  stood  a  pale,  poorly-clad  little  girl 
in  shabby  mourning. 

"  Please,"  said  tihe  child,  gravely  contemplating  me  with 
large,  serious  eyes,  "  mamma  says  you  are  to  come  in  out  of 
the  rain,  and  sit  down  in  the  parlour." 

ThankftiUy  enough  I  accepted  the  kindly  oflfer,  and  found 
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myself  in  a  dismal  little  room,  barely  but  neatly  furnished — 
such  a  room  as  I  imagine  you  may  find  by  the  score  any- 
where in  similar  localities.  The  little  girl  dxagged  forward  a 
chair,  but  the  fire  was  nearly  out  She  looked  at  me  for  an 
instant,  and  then  seemed  to  consider.  A  minute  afterwards 
she  had  retreated,  and  I  heard  her  voice  in  conversation 
with  some  one  in  what  I  supposed  must  be  the  kitchen  or 
back  parlour.  Then  there  was  a  footstep,  and  turning 
round  I  saw  a  tall,  thin  lady  in  widowVweeds.  "  Will  you 
not  come  into  our  school-room  ?  "  she  asked,  and  the  voice 
seemed  to  me  strangely  familiar.  ''There  is  a  good  fire 
there,  and  the  rain  has  quite  chilled  the  atmosphere." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  replied,  and  I  prepared  to  follow 
her.  The  parlour  in  which  I  had  been  sitting  was  dark 
enough  for  twilight,  but  the  back  room  into  which  I  now 
was  shown  had  a  much  larger  window,  and  looked  towards 
a  quarter  in  which  the  clouds  were  beginning  to  disperse. 
As  I  advanced  towards  the  hearth  I  saw  distinctly  the  face 
of  my  hostess,  and  knew  that  I  was  once  more  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Carringtoa 

She  recognised  me  at  the  same  moment,  and  drew  back 
as  if  anxious  to  retreat  But  it  was  too  late,  for  I  had 
already  extended  my  hand,  and  the  next  moment  she 
exclaimed,  "Penelope!"  and  burst  into  tears.  She  was 
sadly  altered  from  the  prosperous,  imperious  young  matron 
of  earlier  days.  Her  black  dress  was  thin  and  rusty,  her 
widow's  cap  was  of  the  most  ordinary  and  inexpensive  kind  ; 
the  "  school-room  "  was  even  more  scantily  furnished  than 
the  parlour.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry 
that  I  had  so  accidentally,  as  it  appeared,  lighted  upon  poor 
Eliza's  hiding-place. 

The  children  seemed  very  much  astonished  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  they  were  well-behaved  little  things,  and  asked  no 
inconvenient  questions.  After  the  first  startled  surprise 
Eliza  seemed  really  pleased  to  see  me.  As  I  afterwards 
discovered,  it  was  many  months  since  she  had  seen  the  face 
of  a  friend  She  was  quite  alone  in  the  world,  she  said,  she 
and  her  two  little  daughters,  Rosie  and  Lily.  She  was  left 
with  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  she  was  compelled  to  do 
something  to  keep  a  roof  of  her  own  over  her  head     Cir- 
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cumstances  led  her  into  that  neighbourhood  as  a  cheap  and 
obscure  one,  where  none  of  her  former  acquaintances  were 
likely  to  find  her,  and  where  she  might  possibly  secure  a  few 
pupils  as  day  scholars  to  educate  with  her  own  children. 
She  had  been  tolerably  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  she  had  now 
over  a  dozen  pupils ;  but  the  work  was  hard  and  wearisome, 
and  the  pay  so  small  that  but  for  her  own  little  income  she 
would  never  have  been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet 

After  a  while  Rosie  and  Lily  went  away,  and  then  Eliza 
said,  "  Oh,  Penelope,  how  I  have  been  humbled ;  how  my 
foolish,  sinful  pride  has  been  brought  down !  I  behaved 
most  cruelly,  most  wickedly,  to  you  when  we  met  at 
Howard  Abbey ;  but  you  are  avenged,  and  my  worst  enemy 
could  scarcely  wish  me  to  sink  lower  in  the  world ! " 

"  And  I  am  not  your  enemy  at  all,"  I  said.  "  I  should 
like  to  be  your  friend  if  you  will  let  me.  You  did  me  no 
real  harm,  Eliza ;  all  was  overruled  for  good" 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  that  does  not  excuse  my  conduct 
Ah,  how  differently  things  appear  to  me  from  what  they  did 
in  those  old  days  of  prosperity !  I  would  act  far  otherwise 
had  I  my  time  over  again.  Poor  papa's  trouble  was  a 
dreadful  shock  to  me ;  but  I  never  knew  what  real  affliction 
was  till  I  lost  my  dear,  kind  husband,  whose  worth  I  did  not 
guess  till  he  was  gone.  Then,  indeed,  I  began  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruit  of  my  pride  and  folly.  You,  too,  are  a  widow, 
are  you  not,  Penelope  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  My  married  life  was  but  a  brief 
one,  and  my  husband  and  I  were  very  suddenly  parted,  as 
suddenly  as  you  and  Mr.  Carrington  were,  I  suppose ! " 
And  then  I  gave  her  some  account  of  that  sad  day  at 
Chamouni,  and  the  recital  seemed  to  draw  us  together. 
We  were  both  widowed  at  one  fell  stroke;  but  oh,  how 
much  the  happier,  how  much  more  blessed,  was  I !  And 
again  I  felt  a  sudden  and  almost  overpowering  rush  of  grati- 
tude towards  my  God  and  Father,  who  had  preserved  me 
from  so  many  snares  and  perils,  lifting  my  feet  out  of  the 
world's  miry  clay,  and  bringing  me,  as  the  psalm  says,  ''into 
a  wealthy  place." 

'<  You  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  ?  "  said  Eliza,  as  the 
little  girls  returned  to  the  room.     "  Rosie,  go  and  tell  Susan 
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to  put  another  cup  and  saucer,  and  be  quite  sure  the  kettle 
boils.  This  lady  will  stay  to  tea  with  us.  Do  you  know, 
Penelope,  I  have  forgotten  your  name,  if  I  ever  heard  it ! 
I  was  going  to  call  you  Miss  Dale  ! " 

"  Never  mind  I  am  Mrs.  Vaughan  ;  but  I  like  my  old 
friends  to  keep  to  Penelope ;  and  what  a  nice  little  girl 
your  Rosie  is ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Eliza,  warmly;  "she  is  a  dear  good  child, 
quite  a  little* woman.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do 
without  her,  or  without  my  tiny  maiden  here,"  she  added, 
caressing  the  small,  pale  chilc^  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
already  felt  some  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
We  had  a  comfortable  meal  together,  Rosie  informing  me 
that  she  had  made  the  toast,  which  I  praised,  and  really 
enjoyed  very  much,  and  afterwards  Eliza  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  walked  with  me  to  the  station,  so  that  I  should  not 
again  miss  my  way.  It  had  taken  quite  a  weight  from  her 
mind,  she  said,  to  confess  some  of  her  sins  to  me,  and  to 
know  that  I  forgave  her  for  her  unkindness  in  the  past 
She  was  glad  the  heavy  rain  had  come  and  stayed  my  foot- 
steps at  her  very  door ;  so  glad,  too,  that  Lily  had  been 
watching  from  the  parlour  window,  and  had  proclaimed  my 
evident  discomfiture ;  and  so  glad  that  it  had  happened  to 
be  half-holiday,  and  the  school-room  free  of  scholars.  The 
Easter  vacation  was  close  at  hand,  and  I  made  Eliza  pro- 
mise to  spend  at  least  part  of  it  with  me,  and  to  bring  her 
children  with  her.  We  parted  almost  affectionately.  Who 
that  had  witnessed  our  final  interview  in  my  bed-room  at 
Howard  Abbey  could  have  dreamed  that  so  we  should  meet 
again ! 

But  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  thus  given,  my 
journey  into  the  north  was  again  postponed  It  was  quite 
the  end  of  April  when  I  found  myself  once  more  starting 
for  Linden,  and  Eliza  and  her  little  girls  had  agreed  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  as  soon  as  the  Midsummer  holidays  com- 
menced At  first  she  declined,  saying  the  journey  would  be 
far  too  expensive  for  her  scantily-filled  purse ;  but  when  I 
begged  her  to  let  me  send  her  a  cheque  which  should  cover 
every  cost,  and  besought  her,  for  her  children's  sake  and 
for  my  own,  not  to  refuse  me  so  great  a  pleasure,  she  gave 
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way,  and,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  her  eyes,  consented 
Her  little  Lily  was  very  frail,  and  the  doctor  had  ordered 
country  air ;  she  was  sure  the  mountain  breezes  would  be 
exactly  the  tonic  that  she  required 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MY   PILGRIMAGE. 

I  HAD  been  about  a  fortnight  at  Linden  when  I  deter- 
mined to  revisit  Windermere.  I  had  never  been  nearer 
to  it  than  Oxenholm  since  I  left  it  after  Lilian's  death.  I 
now  thought  I  should  like  to  see  The  Mount  once  more,  to 
go  through  the  house,  if  that  were  possible,  as  it  might  be, 
if  it  were  still  to  let ;  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  Nellie 
Braithwaite,  and  make  acquaintance  with  her  nursery  ;  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  Janie  and  her  sisters,  and  arrange  for 
another  visit  from  Janie,  if  Mr.  Armstrong  were  not  too 
"  growlsome ; "  and,  above  all  things,  to  make  a  solitary  pil- 
grimage to  my  dear  Lilian's  quiet  resting-place,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  "everlasting  hills." 

I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  accomplish  this  expedition  quite 
alone.  So,  without  even  my  faithful  Mounsey,  I  set  forth 
one  brilliant  May  morning  on  my  way  to  the  Lowood  Hotel, 
where  I  intended  to  take  up  my  quarters  for  a  day  or  two, 
or,  perhaps,  longer,  if  I  found  my  old  friends  really  pleased 
to  see  me 

Once  again  I  saw  the  beautiful  lake  in  all  its  loveliness, 
the  declining  sun  lighting  up  its  fair  pellucid  waters,  and 
gilding,  as  of  old,  the  hoary  summits  of  the  Langdale  Pikes, 
and  the  rifted  front  of  the  familiar  Crincle  Crags.  When  I 
had  had  my  tea,  it  was  too  late  to  do  more  than  take  a  short 
walk  under  shadow  of  the  well-known  trees ;  besides  which 
I  was  heartily  tired ;  for  my  journey,  though  by  no  means  a 
long  one,  had  been  across  country,  and  I  had  waited  at 
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roadside  stations  and  driven  in  springless  conveyances  till 
the  day  was  far  spent,  and  I  was  glad  to  rest. 

Next  morning  I  lingered  long  over  my  breakfast,  think- 
ing— oh !  how  pensively — of  those  departed  days,  and  the 
sun  was  high  in  heaven,  and  Loughrigg  Fell  and  Wansbeck 
were  clear  of  cloud  when  at  last  I  started  for  The  ^Mount 
The  great  bosom  of  Fairfield, .  however,  was  yet  dark  with 
shadow,  and  looking  across  the  lake,  I  saw  that  the  Old 
Man  still  wore  his  fleecy  nightcap.  How  well  I  knew  every 
turn  of  the  road,  every  winding  of  the  bowery  lane  that  led 
upwards  to  my  beloved  olden  home  !  And,  at  last,  there 
was  the  gate  which  had  closed  behind  me  on  that  sad  mom- 
ing  which  saw  me  setting  out,  all  desolate  and  dismayed,  to 
find  my  place  in  a  world  of  which  I  was  profoundly  ignorant 
and  most  dismally  afraid. 

I  had  been  told  that  The  Mount  was  to  be  let,  or  sold, 
but  I  could  see  no  notice-board  to  that  effect  I  passed 
into  the  garden,  and  there,  busied  among  the  flower-beds,  I 
saw  Fallowfleld,  Lilian's  old  gardener.  "Why!  it*s  Miss 
Ella,  I  do  declare ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  round  ta 
greet  the  stranger  and  found  me  at  his  elbow.  "  I  haven't 
seen  anything  that's  done  me  so  much  good,  since  they  took 
my  kind  old  mistress  to  the  churchyard,  under  the  hills 
yonder  !  But  you  are  not  Miss  Ella  now  !  Beg  pardon — 
for  Miss  Janie  Armstrong  did  tell  me  all  about  you  when 
she  came  back  from  foreign  parts.     Mrs. Mrs. " 

"Mrs.  Vaughaa  But  never  mind  about  my  name, 
Fallowfield ;  tell  me  how  you  have  fared  during  the  last  four 
years." 

"  Well,  Miss — that  is,  Madam — I  haven't  fared  to  call 
badly,  at  all  I  can't  say  as  how  I  much  liked  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evering — but  I  *  got  on  *  with  them,  if  you  under- 
stand ?  Their  ways  was  dll  new-fangled ;  and  you  know, 
Miss — that  is,  Madam — I  never  could  abide  changes  t 
Howsomedever,  what  with  giving  in  and  putting  up  with 
this  and  with  that,  the  master  and  me  managed  to  get  along ; 
and,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  I  must  own  the 
garden  looks  as  well  as  ever ! " 

"  It  looks  better,  I  assure  you,  Fallowfield !  There  have 
been  changes,  I  perceive,  but  some  of  them,  at  least,  have 
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"been  improvements.  I  like  those  beds  below  the  slope,  and 
— what  a  show  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  and  of  Solomon's 
seal ! " 

"  There  will  be,  ma'am,  in  about  a  fortnight  Ah,  don't 
I  remember  going  with  you  and  with  her  that's  in  heaven 
now,  into  the  great  wood  out  Troutbeck  way,  to  get  them 
very  lilies !     They've  throve,  Miss  Ella." 

"  Indeed  they  have  !  And  how  the  cluster-roses  have 
spread  along  the  verandah !  And  the  Gloire  de  Dijan^  that 
we  thought  would  never  make  a  start,  is  all  over  the  south 
^able  now ! " 

'*  Yes,  and  the  purple  clematis  is  a  sight  when  it's  full  in 
flower  !  But  that  won't  be  yet  awhile ;  them  clematises  are 
late  summer  flowers,  always — ^and  we're  a  bit  behind  the 
season  in  general,  being  so  far  north  ;  and  perhaps  I  shan't 
see  it  at  its  best  this  year,  ma'am  ;  for,  as  p>erhaps  you  know, 
the  property  has  changed  hands." 

"  I  heard  that  the  Everings  had  concluded  to  dispose  of 
the  place ;  they  went  abroad,  some  time  ago,  did  the}' 
not?" 

"  That  they  did,  ma'am.  They  never  took  kindly  to  the 
place ;  it  was  so  cold  and  so  dull^  they  said ;  and  Mrs. 
Evering  was  delicate,  and  always  a-catching  shocking  bad 
colds  and  coughs,  and  talking  about  the  *  temperature.' 
And  when  the  married  daughters  came,  they  abused  the 
country  all  round,  and  wondered  how  their  pa  and  ma 
could  bear  their  life,  except  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  hot 
season.  And  last  winter,  which  was  an  uncommon  hard  one, 
frightened  them  so  completely,  and  made  the  missis  so 
awful  bad  in  her  chest,  that  before  it  was  over  they 
advertised  the  property.  And  off*  they  went  to  what  they 
called  *  the  Sunny  South,'  as  soon  as  the  flrst  spell  of  mild 
weather  set  in.  And  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  heard  the  place 
was  sold.  Perhaps  the  new  people  won't  keep  me  on.  It 
will  go  very  hard  with  me  if  I  have  to  leave,  ma'am ;  for  I've 
■digged  and  delved  at  the  earth  till  I  love  it,  every  clod,  and 
I've  planted  every  one  of  the  shrubs,  and  some  of  the  big 
trees,  too ;  and  I  laid  down  this  here  slope  in  turf  twenty- 
nine  years  agone  come  next  rush-bearing." 

"  I  hope  the  new  owner  will  engage  you  at  once,  Fallow- 
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field ;  I  am  sure  he  could  not  do  better,  for  you  know  the 
ground,  you  see,  and  the  plants  and  shrubs  are  almost  like 
your  children." 

And  I  wished  heartily  that  I  had  bought  the  place  myself; 
the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Lorrimer  had  lately  told  me  that 
I  should  be  quite  justified  in  acquiring  further  property  if  I 
desired  it,  my  income  being  considerably  in  excess  of  my 
expenditure. 

As  I  walked  into  the  house  I  was  met  by  a  trim  old  lady, 
whom  I  remembered  very  well  as  one  of  Nellie  Braithwaite's 
favourites.  She  had  been  put  into  the  house  when  the 
Everings  left  to  take  care  of  it,  and  keep  it  aired,  she  said, 
and  now  she  had  received  orders  from  the  agent  at  Kendal 
to  get  a  couple  of  stout  maids  for  the  spring  cleaning  that 
would  be  wanted  before  the  new  inhabitants  came  in. 

"  And  you  have  no  idea  who  has  bought  the  place,  Mrs. 
Postlethwaite  ?  "  I  asked 

"  Not  any,  ma'anL  There  came  a  gentleman  down  from 
London — a  month  or  more  past ;  he  was  in  the  law,  my  son 
heard.  And  he  went  up  and  down,  to  see  if  the  estate  had 
been  well  kept  up,  he  said ;  and  afterwards  he  had  dealings 
with  Mr.  Ginger,  and  very  soon  it  was  all  settled,  and  I  got 
word  that  The  Mount  was  disposed  of  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  south,  and  that  I  must  see  to  the  notice-board  being 
taken  down.  And  that's  all  I  know,  ma'am.  And  I've 
scrubbed,  and  scoured,  and  polished,  ma'am,  till  all's  as  nice 
as  a  new  pin  !  And  we're  ready  for  the  new  master,  whoever 
he  may  be,  if  he  comes  to-day." 

I  went  all  over  the  house,  and  found  that  there  were  not 
many  changes ;  a  good  deal  of  the  old  furniture  had  been 
sold  with  the  estate,  so  that  I  found  some  of  the  rooms 
**  looking  quite  natural,"  as  Mrs.  Postlethwaite  had  told  me 
I  should  From  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom,  from 
the  attics  to  the  kitchens,  all  was  in  good  order ;  the  new 
occupants  could  arrive  as  soon  as  ever  they  chose,  and  find 
all  ready  for  their  reception. 

Still  I  wished  that  I  had  not  let  dear  Lilian's  house  slip 
through  my  fingers.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  strangers 
inhabiting  those  rooms  of  sacred  memory  !  How  very  stupid 
I  had  been  !  "  I  have  lost  my  opportunity,  and  it  will  never 
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recur  !"   I  said  to  myself,  regretfully,  as  Fallowfield  closed 
the  gate  behind  me. 

That  same  evening  I  went  to  see  Janie,  who  received  me 
with  effusion.  She  could  not  accept  the  invitation  I  at  once 
tendered,  because  "  she  was  going  to  be  otherwise  engaged !" 
which  meant,  of  course,  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  ; 
and,  as  she  assured  me,  "  for  pure  love's  sake !  "  And  Cecy 
was  also  engaged  to  a  gentleman  who  had  come  down  as 
"  an  artist,"  which,  indeed,  he  really  was ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  he  had  turned  out  to  be  a  wealthy  man  of  good 
family,  and  next  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and  Cecy  would  have 
her  town-house  in  May  Fair,  and  in  due  time  become  "  my 
lady." 

"  But  what  does  your  father  say  ? ''   I  asked 

"He  says  nothing,  now,"  replied  Janie.  "He  has  come  ta 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  anything.  He  is 
not  nearly  so  growlsome  as  he  was  a  year  ago.  In  his  heart 
he  approves  of  both  marriages,  I  am  certain  ;  it  has  dawned 
upon  him  that  his  daughters  will  be  none  the  worse  for  good 
husbands  to  take  care  of  them  when  he  is  gathered  to  his 
ancestors.  If  we  had  all  four  gone  on  living  at  Willow 
Bank — four  old  maids,  with  nothing  particular  to  do,  and 
just  enough  to  live  upon — we  should  have  grown  cata- 
wampshous^  and  spit  at  each  other  like  ill-tempered  pussies." 

"  Catawampshous  "  was  one  of  Janie's  pet  descriptives  ; 
its  meaning  is  obvious. 

"  And,"  continued  Janie,  "  papa  really  likes  my  man  ;  he 
says  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  of  the  genuine  metal,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  sensible,  good-hearted,  well-toKio  sons-in-law  are  not 
such  very  bad  things,  after  all.  Besides,  he  can  marry  him- 
self if  he  likes ;  but,  oh !  won't  he  keep  in  spick-span  order 
the  unlucky  woman  who  owns  him  ! " 

I  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
greatly  improved  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  that  time  had  treated  me  kindly,  and  a  great  deal 
besides  that  was  really  complimentary,  considering  who  was 
the  speaker !  But  still  I  fancied  he  harboured  a  certain 
resentment  against  me ;  there  was  clearly  something  for 
which  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  quite  to  forgive  me. 
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%Vhether  my  refusal  of  his  proposals  still  angered  him,  or 
whether  he  bore  me  a  grudge  for  having  demoralised  Janie 
by  Continental  travel,  I  could  not  tell.  To  this  day  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  just  a  wee  bit  sulky  when  reference  is  made  to 
Janie's  expedition,  or  to  the  time  when  the  Everings  took 
possession  of  The  Mount 

There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  can  cordially, 
and  from  his  heart,  forgive  a  woman  who  has  had  the  bad 
taste  to  refuse  him. 

I  found  Nellie  immersed  in  nursery  and  household  cares. 
"The  dear  children  wore  her  a  good  deal,"  she  used  to  say; 
**  but  then  they  were  such  darlings ! "  Nobody  ever  had  such 
boys  and  girls  as  she  had  They  were  handsome  and 
healthy  and  'sweet-tempered  and  clever,  and  everything 
that  she  and  her  husband  could  wish  !  Nor  was  Mr. 
Armstrong  insensible  to  the  honour  of  being  the  grand- 
father of  such  pieces  of  perfection  !  And  he  has,  he  says, 
**  his  quiverful  of  grandchildren,"  for  not  one  of  his  four 
daughters  is  a  childless  wife  ;  though  the  Braithwaites' 
nursery  continues  to  be  the  most  populous  of  all 

Dear  Nellie,  she  is  as  sweet,  as  simple  as  ever,  the  pridj 
of  her  husband  and  the  delight  of  her  happy  household 
Blessed  are  the  sons  and  daughters  who  call  her  "  mother." 

I  lingered  on  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a  full  week,  and 
then  I  bade  my  friends  adieu,  promising  to  see  them  again 
ere  long,  if  all  went  well 

My  next  destination  was  the  quiet  village,  where  was  the 
God's  Acre  in  which  my  Lilian  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 
Ah  I  there  were  the  well-known  mountains,  there  was  Helm 
Crag,    there  were   "sage   Sidrophel,"  and  the    "ancient 


woman  "- 


"  Dread  pair,  that  spite  of  wand  and  weather, 
Still  sit  upon  Helm  Crag  together/' 

and  will,  I  suppose,  sit  on  together  until  the  end  of  Time ! 
There  was  many  a  solemn  peak  and  many  a  rugged  scene ; 
and  peacefully  resting  in  the  sweet  May  sunshine  was  the 
lovely  lake  and  valley,  and  the  solemn  churchyard  that  I 
had  so  often,  in  imagination,  visited 

As  usual,  there  were  flowers  on  many  of  the  graves,  and 
somewhat  to  my  surprise  there  was  a  fragrant  wreath  of  fair 
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May-blossoms  on  Lilian's.  I  could  not  weep  for  her  who 
slept  beneath,  but  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping  for 
myself  By  IJlian's  grave  I  felt  most  solitary ;  I  had  riches, 
home,  friends — all  that  is  commonly  coveted  in  this  world  ; 
but  I  was  a  lone  woman,  without  kindred  ties,  and  I  would 
have  given  half  my  fortune,  ay,  more!  to  have  been  blessed 
as  was  Nellie  Braithwaite.  Oh,  if  God  had  but  given  me 
that  one  little  one,  whom  I  had  hoped  would  nestle  at  my 
breast,  and  be  my  very  own  ! 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  He  knew  best  Looking  round 
upon  the  peaceful  tombs,  and  the  encircling  mountains,  and 
the  deep,  blue  heaven  over  all — God  gave  pie  the  grace  to 
bow  my  head,  and  say,  "  His  will  be  done  ! " 

I  sat  there  a  long  time,  till  the  evening  shddes  began  to 
fall,  though  still  there  was  glorious  light  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  a  rosy-purple  glow  on  the  nearest  mountain  ravine^ 
I  thought  of  many  things  and  of  many  persons — of  poor 
Reginald,  of  Eliza  Carrington,  of  my  Flossie,  of  the  friends 
I  had  that  morning  left ;  and  last,  not  least,  of  that  one  who 
might  have  been  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  all  friends,  had 
I  willed  it  so !  I  wondered  that  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
marriage  of  James  and  Augusta ;  I  never  took  up  a  news 
paper  without  expecting  to  catch  sight  of  the  announcement, 
which  I  at  once  desired  and  dreaded — desired,  because 
when  I  read  it  I  should  know  that  all  was  over,  that  the 
struggle  must  be  ended — that  James  Thornton  was  Augusta's 
husband^  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  put  him  out  of  my 
heart,  save  as  the  kind  brother-friend  of  other  days. 

I  rose  to  go,  and  as  I  gathered  my  shawl  round  my 
shoulders,  a  shadow  fell  across  the  path  I  was  about  to 
take.  I  heard  a  familiar  voice,  and  before  me  stood  James 
Thornton. 
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CONCLUSION. 

RATHER  hesitatingly,  as  I  fancied,  he  held  out  his- 
hand.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  still 
upon  it  the  shadow  which  had  first  fallen  there — or  so  it 
seemed  to  me — during  the  days  which  we  had  spent 
'  together  at  Dalyrmple  Court  In  spite  of  that,  however,  a 
sudden  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  me  as  he  spoke  with  all 
his  old  kindness  and  sweetness,  and  for  the  moment  my 
sense  of  loneliness  was  gone. 

A  few  seconds  passed,  and  the  flush  subsided  ;  my  heart 
grew  cold  again.  I  remembered  Augusta  Carmichael,  and 
wondered  whether  she  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  were  on  their  wedding-tour,  and  the 
bride  might  be  at  the  hotel,  where  I  had  been  duly  informed 
several  newly-married  couples  were  staying. 

"  I  scarcely  expected  to  meet  you  here,"  I  said,  presently. 
"  Have  you  been  long  in  Westmoreland  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  hours ;  I  came  this  afternoon.  I  stayed  at 
Ambleside  last  night  with  my  old  friend  Threlkeld" 

"And  I  stayed  at  *The  Salutation."  I  wanted  to  ascend 
Stock  Ghyll  again.  I  went  up  to  the  Force  before  break- 
fast" 

"  And  I,  after  breakfast  We  waited  for  Mrs.  Threlkeld  ; 
so  it  came  to  pass  we  did  not  meet" 

"  How  did  you  leave  Lady  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  She  was  quite  well  when  I  left  Harley  Street  That 
doctor  in  Cavendish  Square  really  understood  her  case.  He 
said  at  once  that  the  symptoms  were  purely  nervous,  and  his 
treatment  has  been  most  successful" 

"  I  am  so  very  glad     And — ^how — is  Augusta  ?  " 

"  Oh,  poor  Augusta  !  That  engagement  of  hers  seems 
fated  to  bring  her  trouble.  You  knew  she  was  engaged,  did 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  did.  I  had  it  from  herself.  But  I  do  not 
understand" 
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"  She  was  to  have  been  married,  you  know,  early  in  April 
All  the  preparations  were  complete,  even  to  the  ordering  of 
the  wedding-breakfast,  when  Eustace  Eardley  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  ordered  off  to  the  German  Baths.  Mr. 
Carmichael — as,  of  course,  you  know — was  always  opposed 
to  the  match  ;  and  now,  though  a  reluctant  consent  has 
been  given,  he  is  trying  to  persuade  Augusta  to  break  it  oft 
Cousin  Robert,  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  him,  has 
,  the  strongest  prejudice  against  the  marriage  of  cousins,  and 
for  years  he  would  not  even  listen  to  poor  Eardley's  suit. 
The  lovers  overcame  by  sheer  persistency ;  their  constancy 
has  been  quite  a  story  of  romance.  It  was  not  till  last 
autumn  that  the  engagement  was  allowed  to  be  publicly 
announced  Now,  I  am  very  much  afraid — especially  for 
Augusta's  sake,  poor  girl — that  it  will  all  go  off;  that  the 
marriage,  at  least,  will  be  indefinitely  postponed  Eardley  is 
certainly  in  a  very  bad  way." 

"  I  never  heard  his  name  !  Then — is  Miss  Carmichael 
engaged  to  him  1 " 

"  Most  assuredly !  To  whom  did  you  suppose  she  was 
betrothed  ?  For  she  told  me  herself  that  she  had  whispered 
her  little  secret  to  yoiL" 

"  She  said  she  was  going  to  be  married  in  the  spring  to — 

*  h€r  cousin ' — between  whom  and  herself  there  had  been  a 
long-standing  attachment  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  she 
never  mentioned  his  name." 

**I  am  pretty  sure  that  she  has  no  other  male  cousin.  Mrs. 
Eardley  was  Mr.  Carmichael's  only  sister,  and  Eustace  is 
her  only  surviving  son.     She  always  did  speak  of  hun  as 

*  my  cousin,'  I  recollect.  Having  encountered  so  much 
opposition  from  her  family  made  her  shy,  perhaps.  Now 
you  speak  of  it,  I  remember  that  she  seldom  called  him 
Eustace.  You  see,  there  has  been  an  understanding  between 
them — a  sort  of  implied  engagement — ever  since  Augusta 
w^as  in  the  schoolroom ;  but  it  met  with  so  little  countenance 
from  the  powers  that  be,  that  it  was  scarcely  ever  referred 
to.  Mr.  Carmichael  gave  his  consent  at  last,  quite  under 
protest" 

"  So  I  understood  He  simply  disapproved  of  the  consan- 
guinity." 
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**  That  was  alL  And  I  quite  think  he  is  right ;  cousins 
should  not  marry,  in  my  opinion.  But  Augusta^s  happiness 
was  evidently  so  deeply  concerned,  and  the  affection  so 
insurmountable,  that  my  mother  undertook  to  persuade 
Cousin  Robert  to  give  his  consent,  and  sanction  the  engage- 
ment I  must  say  the  poor  things  deserve  the  reward  of 
their  long  constancy.  But  how  was  it  that  you  never  asked 
Augusta  the  name  of  her  future  husband  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  knew  it  When  she  spoke  of  *  her  cousin,' 
I  had  no  doubt  that  she  referred  to  yourself" 

"  Ella !  is  it  possible  ?  Now,  I  think — I  hope  I  begin  to 
understand  the  mystery.  Did  you  really  believe  that 
Augusta  and  I  were  more  to  each  other  than  friends — than 
far-away  cousins?  than  brother  and  sister?  How  could 
you  make  such  a  mistake,  Ella,  when  you  knew  that  long 
ago  I  loved  you,  and  you  alone  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  once  you  loved  me,  because  you  told  me 
so.  But  things  have  changed  since  then.  I  married  Mr. 
Vaughan  ;  you  must  have  believed " 

"  I  believed  at  first  that  he  was  of  your  free  choice.  I 
heard  afterwards  how  the  marriage  came  about,  and  I 
scarcely  see  how  you  could  have  acted  otherwise.  Had 
Mr.  Vaughan  lived,  I  would  never  of  my  own  free  will  have 
seen  you  again.  When  we  met  at  Lyncombe,  I  could 
scarcely  restrain  myself  from  speaking ;  but  it  seemed  too 
soon.  You  were  a  widow  of  only  a  few  months.  I  felt  that 
you  were  not  a  woman  to  listen  to  premature  addresses.  I 
dreaded  a  second  repulse,  and  I  resolved  to  wait  till  at  least 
your  full  year  of  mourning  was  expired" 

"  And  you  waited ! " 

"  I  waited,  Ella.  My  mother  was  in  deep  trouble  at  my 
aunt's  death.  You,  too,  were  in  sadness,  and  mourning  the 
loss  of  that  sweet  Gertrude.  One  day  I  heard  you  spoken 
of  as  *  the  best  match  of  the  season ' — as  *  the  rich  and 
beautiful  young  widow'  of  whom  some  nobleman  was 
deeply  enamoured.  I  heard  it  said  that  the  marriage  would 
be  *  arranged'  when  the  proper  time  arrived" 

"  And  you  believed  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  believe  it ;  though  there  was  no  actual 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  fact     I  only  determined  to 
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wait  just  a  little  longer,  and  judge  for  myself  when  we  met 
Was  there  really  no  one  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  say  there  was  *  no  one.'  A  certain  gentle- 
man actually  did  propose ;  but,  so  far  from  receiving  the 
slightest  encouragement,  he  was  decidedly  and  at  once 
rejected  In  the  meantime,  I  was  told,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  you  were  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Miss 
CarmichaeL  And,  then,  you  came  together  to  Dalrymple 
Court,  and,  somehow,  I  quite  believed  it" 

"  Did  Florence  believe  it  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  she  did.  Did  it  not  strike  you  that  you 
were  continually  paired — treated  as  accredited  lovers,  on 
every  occasion  ?  " 

"  I  noticed  that  Augusta  and  myself  were  invariably,  as 
you  say,  coupled!  And  the  circumstance  surprised  me,  and 
caused  me,  also,  a  little  annoyance.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I 
thought  the  arrangement  was  in  some  measure  your  own  ?  *' 

"  Mine !  *'  I  never  dreamed  of  interfering  with  Lady 
Dalrymple's  guests.     How  came  you  to  think  that  ?  " 

"  Ella,  you  were  so  freezingly  cold,  so  haughty  even,  that 
I  thought  you  wished  to  make  me  understand  that  I  was  not 
to  presume  on  any  former  passages.  My  mother  noticed 
the  change  in  your  manner,  and,  motherlike,  resented  it 
From  something  that  Sir  Charles  let  slip  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  she  inferred  that  you  had  a  great  dread  of 
being  sought  for  your  wealth's  sake.  She  did  not  know  till 
she  came  to  the  Court  how  rich  you  were.  She  had  no  idea 
that  the  Linden  estates,  as  well  as  the  unentailed  Armadale 
property,  were  yours ;  and  all  her  pride  was  up  in  arms  at 
the  mere  notion  of  her  son  being  confused  with  common 
*  money-hunters ! '  Under  this  impression,  she  interpreted 
your  strange  reserve." 

"  Now,  then,"  I  replied,  "  I  understand  the  whole  miscon- 
ception. I  fully  believed  that  Augusta  was  your  betrothed, 
and  I — I  felt  frozen,  I  could  not  help  myself;  I  was  so 
fearful  lest  you  should  construe  any  reneTOl  of  my  former 
manner  into  a  tacit  encouragement,  that  I  did  my  best  to  let 
you  see  that  I  was  not  presuming  on  the  declarations  of  past 
time.  I  suppose  I  overacted  my  part,  for  Florence 
pointedly  asked  me  if  I  had  any  quarrel  with  the  Thorntons. 
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It  was  quite  a  relief  to  me  when  Miss  Carmichael  was  sum* 
moned  home,  and  you  accompanied  her.  I  quite  intended, 
however,  to  request  an  explanation  from  Lady  Elizabeth — 
after  your  marriage  I    Till  then,  I  would  be  silent" 

"Till  after  my  marriage  1     Oh,  Ella,  how  greatly  you  have 
misunderstood  me  !    And  how  little  I  guessed  the  cause  of 
your    mysterious    coldness.     But   surely — ^surely,  I    never 
treated  Augusta  as  my  betrothed  ?  " 

"No.  There  I  was  puzzled,  I  must  confess;  and 
Florence  declared  that  she  had  never  in  her  life  encountered 
such  a  pair  of  cold-blooded,  starchified  lovers  !  She  was 
quite  angry  with  both  of  you." 

"  Well,  considering  that  we  never  were  lovers — never  once 
thought  of  each  other  in  such  relationship,  I  must  say  I 
think  we  were  rather  unfairly  dealt  with.  But  I  wonder 
that  a  few  words  with  my  mother  did  not  break  the  spelL" 

"  I  wondered  greatly  that  Lady  Elizabeth  did  not  formally 
present  Miss  Carmichael  as  her  daughter-in-law  elect  I 
suppose  it  was  very  much  my  fault;  I  most  carefully 
refrained  from  speaking  of  you  to  her.  I  very  quickly 
noticed  a  little  stiffness  in  her  manner  towards  me ;  I  fancy 
it  was  a  case  of  mutual  refrigeration.  However  that  may  be, 
I  encountered  you  at  the  Dalrymples  as  the  futiure  husband 
of  Augusta  Carmichael,  and  t&l  within  the  last  few  minutes 
I  have  ever  since  so  thought  of  you.  When  I  first  saw  you 
I  fancied  you  might  be  on  your  wedding  tour." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  old  bright  smiles,  "  since 
you  did  not  persist  in  marrying  me  to  Augusta — and 
Augusta  would  not  look  at  me  if  I  flung  myself  at  her  feet — 
I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you.  I  suppose  we  have  both  been 
the  victims  of  illusions ;  you  considered  me  faithless,  I 
believed  you  to  be — shall  I  say  it  ? — almost  heartless  I  Now, 
having  mutually  confessed,  shall  we  not  mutually  forgive  ? 
And  as  Augusta  is  not,  and  never  could  be,  my  bride,  will 
you  not  yourself  consent  to  fill  the  place  you  assigned  to 
her  ?  " 

As  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  his,  I  suppose  he  read  in  them  all 
he  wished  to  know,  for  he  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied,  and 
asked  me  no  more  questions.  But  when  we  had  spoken 
together  a  little  further,  it  transpired  that  he  was  then 
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actually  on  his  way  to  Linden,  where  he  had  supposed  me  at 
that  time  to  be.  "  For,"  said  he,  as  we  walked  together  by 
the  lake-side,  through  the  purple  gloaming,  ''I  thought, 
ElHe,  that  there  might  be  some  hope  for  me.  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  I  sought  you  for  yourself  alone ;  the  more  I 
considered  the  matter,  the  more  I  felt  sure  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  which  was  capable  of  being  explained 
away.  I  have  always  laughed  at  the  unhappy  love-stories 
made  up  of  mysterious  complications,  that  a  few  plain  words 
might  on  the  instant  have  dispelled ;  and  I  resolved  that  I 
would  not  add  to  the  number  of  disappointed  lovers  for  the 
want  of  mere  outspokenness.  I  did  not  tell  my  mother 
what  was  in  my  mind ;  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  Winder- 
mere, where  I  really  had  business,  as  she  very  well  knew ; 
but  I  left  town,  determined  to  know  my  fate — to  return  your 
dismissed  suitor,  or — ^your  future  husband ! " 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  by  Lilian's  grave  we  plighted 
our  solemn  troth. 

There  was  one  more  surprise  in  store  for  me.  James  told 
me  he  had  heard  of  me  at  The  Mount,  which  he  had 
visited  on  the  previous  day.  Fallowfield  and  the  old  lady 
in  charge  had  both  spoken  of  my  being  there. 

"  Of  course  you  know,"  I  said,  "  that  the  Everings  have 
sold  the  place  ?  I  regret  more  deeply  than  I  can  tell  you, 
the  fact  that  it  should  have  passed  away  to  strangers." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  has  passed  to  strangers  ?  "  he 
asked,  almost  saucily.  "  I  think  you  will  have  to  be  con- 
sulted about  the  refurnishing  of  some  of  the  rooms  ! " 

"  Oh,  James  !  you  do  not  mean  that ?  " 

"That  /  have  bought  The  Mount?  Yes;  that  is 
exactly  what  I  do  mean.  The  Everings  never  really  liked 
the  place,  and  they  were  quite  thankful  when  they  found 
I  was  more  than  willing  to  take  it  off  their  hands.  It  was 
sacred  ground  to  me ;  I  could  not  let  it  ga  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  its  being  put  up  for  auction.  My  dear  aunt's 
old  agent  at  Kendal — Mr.  Ginger — ^kept  me  advised  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  through  him  I  made  proposals,  and 
finally  purchased  the  estate  by  *  private  contract'  So  The 
Mount  is  yours  and  mine,  dear,  and  you  have  not  lost  your 
chance  after  all !  '^ 
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James  returned  to  London  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  I  lingered  for  a  day  or  two  among  the  mountains, 
by  the  quiet  lake,  that  I  might  be  alone  with  my  own  exceed- 
ing happiness.  I  *stood  once  more  by  Lilian's  grave,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  pure  and  perfect  joy  He  had  given 
into  my  hand  Agaih  the  crimson  light  faded  in  the  ravine, 
and  the  shadows  fell  on  Helvellyn's  hoary  brow,  and  a 
happy  little  thrush  sang  his  vesper-hymn  in  the  very  branch 
that  swepKthe  marble  headstone  that  recorded  the  name  of 
Lilian  Agnew,  and  the  date  of  her  departure  from  this 
world;  and  I  was  no  longer  alone  !  A  noble  heart  was  all 
my  own  !  A  few  more  weeks  and  I  should  be  a  happy 
wife,  the  wife  of  the  only  man  in  all  the  world  whom  I  could 
ever  vow  to  love,  honour,  and  obey ! 

Yes ;  my  cup  was,  indeed^  "  running  over ; "  the  goodness 
and  mercy  which  had  followed  me  all  my  life  were  following 
me  still,  and  would  follow  me,  I  doubted  not,  to  the  end 

When  I  returned  to  Linden  Lodge,  I  found  awaiting  me 
a  loving  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  welcoming  me  to  her 
heart,  and  acknowledging  me  as  the  daughter  she  would  her 
self  have  chosen.  And  then  I  had  to  write  to  other  friends, 
to  my  dear  Flossie,  to  Augusta  Carmichael,  and  to  Mrs. 
Donovan;  and  oh,  what  letters  of  genuine,  heartfelt  con- 
gratulation I  had  in  return.  Mrs.  Carrington  and  her  young 
daughters  spent  their  holidays  very  happily  at  Linden,  and 
we  all  returned  to  town  together ;  for — as  Mrs.  Mounsey 
was  continually  reminding  me — there  was  but  scant  time  for 
the  preparations  for  the  grand  event  of  September. 

I  was  married — when  the  time  came — from  my  own  house 
in  Portland  Place  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Dalrymple  were 
with  me,  and  so  was  Jemima,  who  was  only  too  happy  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  nuptials.  Though 
there  was  some  little  difficulty  as  to  her  presence  among  us, 
because  we  were  married,  not  in  our  parish  church  close  at 
handj  but  in  the  Nonconforming  "Chapel,"  which  was 
almost  as  near.  Mr.  Donovan  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
his  daughter  ought  to  be  allowed  to  assist  at  a  Dissenting 
wedding !  Frederick  William  desired  his  sister  to  tell  me 
that  he  wished  me  all  prosperity,  but  he  feared  I  could  not 
look  for  a  blessing  upon  a  union  which  involved  me  in 
schism ! 
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Many  years  have  passed  since  that  happy  day  when  James 
Thornton  and  I  took  each  other  "  for  better,  for  worse," 
since  our  dear  and  honoured  friend^  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
Church — not  a  hundred  miles  from  Portland  Place — ^pro- 
nounced us  "  man  and  wife."  Jemima  is  married  now ;  and 
Frederick  William  is  that  queer  hybrid  thing,  which  is 
neither  Anglican  nor  Roman — "  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl, 
nor  yet  good  red-herring" — a  Ritualistic  parson  of  the 
most  pronounced  type !  Why  he  does  not  "  gjlr  over,"  we 
cannot  think,  for  he  is,  as  James  declares,  every  whit  as 
much  a  Dissenter,  in  point  of  fact,  as  he  is  himself  But,  of 
course,  Frederick  William  Donovan  prides  himself  on  being 
a  "  sound  Churchman  ! " — which  curious  phrase  may  be 
variously  interpreted 

Poor  Augusta  was  never  married — her  beloved  one  never 
recovered  his  health.  Their  wedding  was  continually 
deferred,  till,  at  last,  it  was  no  longer  anticipated,  and 
Eustace  Eardley  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  Torquay, 
where  he  spent  the  final  months  of  slow  decay.  Augusta 
threw  all  question  of  Us  convenances  to  the  wind,  and  nursed 
him  with  the  devotion  and  tenderness  of  a  wife,  till  her 
loving  care  was  no  longer  needed  Her  step-mother  vainly 
remonstrated  with  her :  "  People  will  talk  about  you,  my 
dear,"  she  said ;  "  the  world  only  concerns  itself  with  com- 
mon report,  it  never  takes  the  trouble  to  assure  itself  of  facts 
and  circumstances.  If  you  nurse  your  lover  as  you  propose, 
you  will  inevitably  be  compromised" 

And  Augusta  replied,  "  I  do  not  care  !  God  sees  us  both. 
If  it  must  be  so,  the  world  and  I  can  easily  part  company. 
But  for  the  delay — for  which  I  do  not  blame  anybody — 
Eustace  and  I  would  long  ago  have  been  husband  and 
wife." 

But  Lady  Elizabeth  saved  her  from  the  alternative  that 
Mrs.  Carmichael  so  deprecated  \  she  accompanied  Augusta 
to  Torquay,  and  remained  with  her  till  all  was  over ;  and 
finally  she  took  Augusta  to  live  with  her  as  a  daughter — for 
Mary  Carmichael  was  married,  and  away  in  India,  and  the 
home  atmosphere  was  not  congenial,  as  the  second  family 
grew  up,  and  filled  the  house  with  gay  and  thoughtless 
young  people,  who  were  no  companions  for  one  upon  whom 
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had  fallen  the  shadow  of  a  bereavement  that  was,  in  point  of 
fact — ^widowhood  She  is  calmly,  quietly  happy  now ;  she 
says  that  it  is  such  as  she  God  puts  apart  for  works  of  world- 
wide charity  and  mercy ;  the  consecration  of  a  great  sorrow 
had  made  of  her  a  "  Sister  of  Mercy,"  in  deed,  though  not 
in  name;  she  has  no  real  home  duties,  so  she  finds  her  work 
among  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful,  and  the  Lord's  poor,  who 
are  never  far  to  seek. 

I  look  at  Augusta  as  she  glides  about  in  her  simple  black 
dress — no  regulation  costume  of  ugliness,  only  the  plain 
mourning  which  she  will  never  lay  aside — and  I  think  how 
greatly  I  am  blessed  !  God  has  given  me  the  desire  of  my 
heart,  and  He  has  taken  away  hers !  When  we  met  at 
Dalrymple  Court,  her  future  seemed  a  far  fairer  one  than 
mine ;  and  now  she  is,  but  for  kind  friends,  the  solitary 
one ;  and  I  am  a  happy — thrice  happy — ^wife  and  mother  ! 
My  Father  has  cast  my  lot  in  green  pastures,  and  beside 
still  waters ;  He  has  given  me  a  goodly  heritage.  I  have 
all  that  heart  can  wish  ;  God  make  me  worthy  of  all  the 
mercies  with  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  crown  me ;  God 
make  me  worthy  of  my  dear  and  noble  husband,  and  of  my 
sweet  children  whom  He  has  committed  to  my  charge !  God 
fill  my  soul  with  boundless  gratitude,  and  give  me  grace  to 
serve  Him  in  humility  and  truth  while  earthly  life  shall  last ! 

I  need  not  say  who  is  the  "  Somebody  "  at  whose  request  I 
have  written -this  story  of  my  life.  With  him  I  fervently  hope 
that  it  may  teach  and  comfort  some,  who  are  ready  to 
sink  under  the  painful  experiences  with  which  God  may  see 
fit  to  try  them  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Let  such  ever 
remember  that  He  doeth  all  things  well. 


THE   END. 
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